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petracy fa the capital, 70; abuse of him, 81; 
orgauizes the expedition to Egypt, 835 sota 
vail, 84; disembarks at Alexanc 86; takes 
that sity, 87; defeats the Turks at the battle 
of the Pyramids, 91; enters Cairo, 98; his 
popularity with the Arabs, 94; recoives the 
news of Nelaon's vietory in Abonkir Bay, 955 
his kind letter to Madame Braeys, 95; makes 
‘an excartion to the Red Sen, 96; nearly 
drowned, 96; quells a tising In Cairo, 97) 
takes El Arish, 98; reaches Guan, 99; ar 
rives at Jaffu, 99; takes thet town by storm, 
100; 2,000 prisoners on his hands, 1003 orders 
them to be abot, 100; marches’ upon Acre, 
101; his army attacked by the plagne, 1025 
defeats the ‘Turke onteide Acre, 108 ; prose 
ontes the siege of Acre, 104; is opposed by 
Sir Sidney Smith, 105; abandons the siege, 
106; bis magnanimity, 107; returns to Cairo, 
11); defeats the Turks at Aboukir, 112; decides 
‘to return to Franoe, 118; sets sail from Alexan-~ 
dria, 114; the passege, 11 ions, his 
instraments, 115 ; reli 
lande at Frejus, 119; is received with ecole 
mations, 119; at Lyons, 120; Josephine sets 
out from Paris to meet him, bot misses him on 
the rond, 120; his jealousy aronsed, 120; great 
joy in. Putin at hip arrival, 121; ia reconciled 
to Josephine, 122; his poli 
128; distrasts be - _ 
193; bis état e 18: i 
125}. bis calmness inthe Council of Five 
Hundred, 1275 made cons with Sityes and 
yucea, 129; at the palace of the Luxem- 
Donrg, 180; bis aupremacy over his 
180 visite the prisons of the Temple, 181; 
Propowes & constitution, which ia sdopted, 
182; ia elected Firat Consal, and takes up 
bis shode at the Tuileries, 183 ; chooues his 
ministers, 185; his opinions on the English 
servioaz, 186; hia improvements in Paris, 1875 
pots an end to the civil war in La Vendée, 
188; proposes peace and writes to George | 
IL, 189; receives an answer from Lord 
Grenville, 189; Fox, the leader of the 
tition in'the English Parliament, bia friend, 
141; his pucitio overtures to Austria, 142; 
his offorta useless, 148; prepares for war, 148; 
Louis XVIIT. addresses a letter to him, 148; 
his jatin 345; in fe habits and a 
ners, 146 ; the purit; court, 146; Eng- 
land and pels ontinue their Ihontlitics 
fagsiast him, 149; issues his proclam 
149; mppoints Moreau to the command of an 
trmy of 150,000 mon, 150; quite Paris to 
take the field with 60,000, 151; crosses the 
Alps by the pase of the Great St, Bernard, 
162; tukes the fort of Bard, 154; defeats the 
‘Avstrinns at Marengo, 155; his grief at the 
death of Devaix, 157; offere terms to the 
Anstrians, 158; enters Milan, 158; retarns 
w Paris, 158; enters into negotiations with 
‘Austria, 169; after Hobenlinden be signs the 
treaty of Luueville with Anstria, 168; his 
et engineering undertakings, 368:_ an 
‘aasassinating bim by the ‘nieroal machine, 








163; suppresses highway robl 
life at the Tuileries, 1675 he forms 


Fogland, and her “right of 
oe es a's Sao 
171; threatens 


presi ae tae cae ine Republle, 185} 
jen " 

‘elected es Tor ‘Ufe, 1893 confora 
with in reference to the 
aieag op of Male by England, 195 rots 
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seizes the Duke d’Enghien, 910; the French 
desire to invest him with the title of 
+215; hastens his dons againet 
England, 216; the P in private 
the marriage ceremon him and Joes. 


‘vation of England, 232; his plans frustrated by 
Admiral Vilenouve's incapacity, 222; aneo- 
dotes of his kindness, 224; the armies of the 


a 





dectes,” 255; goes into winter quarters on the 
‘Vistula, 257 ; defeats the Russians, with terrible 
aughter st Eylaa, 259; bis letters to Joan 
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snd takes his last leave of bis wife and child, 
459; encounters the Proians, under Blacher, 
st Brienne, 460; beats the Allien in several 
engagetents in the valleys of the Marne and 
Seine, 462; his last interview with Joso. 
hing 465; is ootanmbored by the fares of 
Allies, 466; retreata with his army towards 
Paria, and arrives at Fostainebleaa, 467; ro. 
ceiver the news of the capitalation of Paris, 468; 
abdicates in favour of his son, 478; his uncon- 
ditional abdication required, 477; signs the 
treaty of Fontaineblen, 483 ; his farewell to 
12 Guard, 487; af Elba, 490; moditates 
Teaving Elba, 495; embarks and acts sail for 
Franco, 4973 the garrison and people of 


187; Napoleon quite te take command of 
army of the Alpe, 151; returns to, efter hiv 
Sccond Halen conppaign, 188, Parte improved, 
191; leaves for Strasburg, 227; returns %&, 
after the Ansterlitz campaign, 237; quite, to 
head the army against the Prosians, a7 


returns to, ata ts Jane campaign, 975 
ils 


brilliant pass 
fora tone teggh tals, 298 5 returns 
299; returns to, from Spain, 828 ; quite for 
Germany, 885; Malet’s attempt in, 407; are 
ives in, after the Russian campaign, 417; the 
of to the Allies, 468; entrance of 
the Allies into, 469; Napoleon's arrival in 
Paris after Waterloo, 629. 






Grenoble welcome him, 601; Lyous receives Pavia, Napoleon crushes, 47. 
Him with acdlametions 508; organizes his teaches Napoloon mathematics, 8 
518; inves his manifesto, Pitt, death of William, 235. 


ow government, 
ba; eee the Pranaians st Charleroi, 628; 
easembles officers on the morning of Pe 
Waterloo, Bib; lien from the field, 58s his| 
arin in Zar 629 ; assembles the Conseil 
jtate, 7 retires in disgaise to 
determines to take refuge in the 
Rochefort, | Pe 


erly are sous matters, 671; | 
tianity, 688 boas gaxdeing, 568 | 
{commences ‘ 
cae 11); his ‘oplaions on legicaoy, 
oa BefScemacks upon ha eareay 88; re. 
of the death of his sister EL et 
$89; crany of Sir Huthon, Lowe 
Bien 691, hie lerartohtnnon 698s the Sucre 
‘ment of the Lord's Supper, 596; delirium, 597; 
death and burial, 598, 
Nelson's viotory of the Nile, 95. 
Ney's troops, perils of Marshal, 411; his heroism, 
417; absndone the Bourbon eanse and goos 
aver to Napoleon, 05; taken pianer tnd 


shot, 550. 
Niemen, Napoleon oromes the, 891. 
# Northuuoberland,” Napoleon on board the, 649. 


ficaticgr n srepedy farewell to the, 487. 
‘Orcha, the French reach in their retreat, 410. 


Pao, Napoloon's intimacy with General, 74 hia 
interview wit 

Paria, revoloton, io, 17; Napoleon socks em- St. 
ployment in, 98; Napoleon receives the com- 
mand of the troops in, 28; Napoleon arrested 
and taken to, 15; Napoleon returms to, sfter 
bis firnt Italian campaign, 77; Napoleon's! 


Peiracy i, 70; reoiom af Napoleon's tara 
trigues 





121; Napoleon's political 
iis; Nipelnae inpeoremeas is 
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Plaga, the, attacks the French army, 108, 
olignao and Lafolais, Napoleon pardons, 31. 
Pops die performs the merriage ceremony, in 
Private, bet seen Napcloos and Touophine i 217, 
crowns the Emperor end Empress ot Notre 
perme Raps ‘Rapoleon senda 299. 
iapoleon an army to, 
Napoleon's messge tothe, B68. 
Pymmide ds baein the, 91. 
Pyreuees, Napoleon joins the arzay of, 821, 


Ratisbon, the French enter, 389, 
Rod Set, Napoleon makes an excursion to th 


1s efforts for, 177. 
. [owcow, comeoneisny of the, 405, 
- | Rhine, the French appro z 

; | Rivoly Napoleon gatas tho battle of, 68. 
Rocheforton the roed to, B41. 

Boveredo, Pease defeats the Anstrians at, 58 
Russia, dif ifferences with, 879. 

Rassian campaiga, reflections on the, 889. 


Napoleot'smagoasimousroveage on,18, 

| Saninie, fapoloon makes an attempt on ‘the 
island of, 18; Napoleon makes peace with, 39, 

Schéabrunn, Napoleon at, 857, 

Seine and Marne, conflicta on the, 468. 

Sityes and Ducos made consis with Nepoloon, 


Salk the Pa reach, 894; again, on 
Soule hus tho comenand of the French army fa 
Spain, and pursues Sir John Moore, 829, 
disasters ta the French in, 913; Nepo- 
Jeon’ journey Soto, 821 Sir Jon Moore in, 
fards, victories over the, 823. 
Rieti royal family abdicate, the, 805. 
's attempt to assassinate Napoleon, 858, 


the legislative bodies st, 127. 
St, Helene, Napoleon banished to, 647; the 


“-Norebarberknd” wats al for, 651; aviv 
| gathy St Sidney, ones Napoleon et ore, 108, 
Staal, Napoleon fe Be 


Strubarg, Nepoloo at 297. 
seuds deputies to Napoleon, 178. 
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a kom the prisons |. Venice 7 
Tint thecting of Nepoleon'and Alexapier si, in, 297. 

271 ; the peace of, 274. ‘Vieuns, Ns advances on, 71; the Frenob 
Toulon taken by the English, 19; Napoleon has enter, 281; occupied by the Franch, 848. 

the command af the selery-trln a, 1; ve: Vilnouve' incapacity fren the design of 





covered by Napoleon, 2 on England, 
Trafalgar, defeat of the prench and Spanish va Napoleon's winter quarters on the, 257, 
fleets at, 243. ‘ida: ‘Vittorig, Napoleon at, 823, 
Tullecies, ‘Napoleon viene ‘he atteck of 
mob on the, 16; Napoleon takes up his ‘Wagram, 
ot the, 183; home life in the, 1675 Josephine Waterloo, the tho baits of BSS oe 
Stas arrivas at the Tuileries after Prodan o b37 of Blocher 
Ronwian campegn, 4175 the Emperor + 8373 Figuofe French, sae 
‘Turia visted bY er 299. the giving of Mak oy Hagan 
y - e008 to ay ts 
‘Turks near Acre, de mle, 39 195. . 
Wilng, the French enter, 892, 
Ulm, General Meck capitalates at. 229. ee and Castiglione, Napaleon 
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PREFACE, preted the band of the dying, wxd won from 
. itten ‘hose soldiers who laid down lives 
Tybee ae enn te es heh 
Jone who rovers and loves he Emperor, The ‘$00 perellsled; it is reoorded thet Franco at Last 
writer Nini Napoleon bucause be abhorred. — al ta the act perso a boas ™ 
war, and did everything in his power to avert “79a 
~e cain; toe pedi che formed that, as coon as the bayoneta ofthe Alloa 
vovereignty to which ‘he suffrages of» grateful bad diseppeared irom France, the whole natap 
nation elevated him ; beranse he consecrated the 78° ‘ call him back from bis exile, with ona 
most extraordinary energies evar conferred upon ity 90 unprecedented, that without the shed- 
t mortal to promate the prosperity of his enan- 42g one drop of blood he traversed the whole 
try; becouse ho wee regardless of luxury, and % France, entered Paris, and reascended the 
cheerfully endured als toil and all hardships that ‘hone; it is affirmed thas x second time France, 
he might elevate and bless the masses of man- *°0y of his despetiom, expelled him, and yet 
kind; becanse he had « high sense of hononr, i is at the same time recorded thet this same 
revered religion, respected the rights of con- France demanded of his executioners his beloved 
aeionce, and nrbly advocated eqrality of pri- Tmsins, received them with national enthusiasm, 
wileges and tre chiversl brotherhood of maan, consigned them to a tomb in the very bosom of 
Such was tbe true character of Napoleon Bona, i cmpital, and bas reared over them fuch a 
arte,” "The narrative contained iz these pages T#UCIEUm as honours the grave of no other 
offered ay @ demonstration of the truth of Mortal Such is Napoleon as described by his 
thie assertion. Geomien; P 
Tike world bas been bewildered by the con- , The judgment which the reader will form of 
tead'ctory views which bave been presented of te Emperor will depend upon the answer he 
Napoleon, Hostile historians have stigmatized £¥08 to the threo following questions :— 
him as a usurpor, while admitting that the suf- _ 1. Did Napoleon usurp the sovereignty of 
frages of the nation placed him on the throne; ee F 
they have denounced him m tyrant inexorable 2. Having attained the supreme power, was 
as Nero, while admitting that he won the be a tyrant, devoting that power to the pro- 
adoring love of bis sabjecta; he is called a motion ot his own seliish agerandizement ? 
bloodthirsty monster, delighting in war, yet it 8. Were the wars in which he was incom 
is confessed that he was, in almost every con- santly engaged provoked by his arrogance? 
Alc srageling nell defence and imploring ‘These are the questions to be settled; and 
faa it is said that his insatiable ambition documentary evidence is ao strong sp these 
him to trample remorselessly upon the rights points, that even the blindest prejudioe must 
of other nations, while it ia confessed thet Eorope struggle with desperation to resist the truth, 
‘was astonished by his moderation and gonerosity The reason is obvious why the character of 
fn every treaty which be made with bis van- Napoleon should have been maligned, He wat 
auished foes; he is described as # hnman revnrded justly as the foe of aristocratic privilege. 
butcher, reckless of salfering, who regarded ‘The English oligarchy was determined to crush 
Ris soldiera merely ax food for powder, and yet, him. After delaging Enrope in blood and woe, 
on the same page, we are told that he during nearly 4 quarter of a century, for thr 
mer the carnage of the baitle-feld, ‘scoomplishment of thia end, it became neoewary 
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to the world, and especially to the « plain narrative of what Nep.veon did, with the 
people, who were tottering beneath the explanations which he gave of bis conduct, and 
of taxes which these wars © ‘with the record of such well-,utlsnticated aneo- 
fapoleon was a tyrant, threatening the iotes and remarkeble eayings as illustrate his 
ies of the world, and that he ‘to character, The writer believes that every inci. 
‘be crushed. dent here recorded, aud every remark attribrted 
All the Allies who were accomplices in this to Nepoleon, are well authenticated. He is not 
Iniquitous cruszde wore alike interested in con- aware of any well-established incident cr remark 
signing to the world’s exccration the name of which would cast a different shade upon his 
their victim; and even in Franca, the reinstated character that has beex mitted. The historian 
Boorbons, sustained upon the throne by the is peculiarly liable to the charge of plagiarist. 
bayonet of the Allies, silenced every voice He can only record acts and describe scenes 
‘which world speak in favovr of the monarch of which he gleans from public documents and from 
people, ana rewarded with smiles, and the descriptions of others; and it is impossible 
opulence, and honour, all who would pour con- to narrate events already penned by the ablest 
teaopt upon his name. Thus we have the un- writers, and to avoid all similarity of axprossion, 
presented spectacle of all the monarchies of it has been the endeavour of the author, 
‘urope most deeply interested in calumnisting during the progress of the wort, pot to write one 
one single man, and thet man deprived of a line which, dying, he would wish to blot. In 
poseibility of reply. ‘The writer surely does not that solemn hour it will be » solace to him to 
‘expect that he can thus speak in behalf of the reflect that he has done what be could to rescue 
Emperor and not draw upon himself the most one of the greatest and noblest of names from 
Yebemont assaults. Claiming the privilege of unmerited cbloquy. 
expressing his own views freely, he ly Joun S. C. Ansorr, 
grants that Privilege to others, It ia even 
Pleasant to share reproach of one who is 
be sod ‘assailed. 
it would, indoed, bo w bitter disappointment to 
the author of this work should it not prove to be 
. powerfi advocate of the cause ef peace. It 
is impossible to frame » more impresei 


if 
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CHAPTER I. 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


Corsles Charles Ronaparte--Famiy home—Birth af 
Ne Is fatber—Napoleon’s eatimate 


ive SEBO Sone grotto dioponions Us mothers dlgsiy 

Tent against the folly of war than the details of eens cs snag lary 
Fusiinvensticminaieesiss Sal emer eet rit 
" ean Early eepoosdl of Republican 
Mavis ia them alikesuflered. Mul-  Prscnan_Lovaaoorer siody— Contunpt in bovl- 
bn Religious education — a 
trary fam of uation and sony cp tie elena Geet ate 

verre wnt. woof retirement 
field of battle. From millions f homes a wall sea, Ire aay nade de Colom 
rc indnees of 


of anguish was extorted from the hearta of 
‘widows and orphans louder than the thunders 
of Marengo or of Waterloo, All Europe was 
ished. Brutal armies swept, like demons Corsica —The water excursion, 
@f destruction, over meadows and hill sides, Tire island of Corsion, sublimely picturesque 
trampling the harvest of the busbandman, with ite wild revines and rugged mountains, 
burning villages, bomberding cities, and throw- emerges from the bosom of the Mediterranean 
fing shot and shells into thronged streets, into Ses, about ome hundred miles from the coast of 
of art, and into nurseries where mothers, France. It was formerly a province of Italy, 
‘and maidens-nnd infants cowered in an sgony and was Italian in its langnage, symputhies, and 
‘of texror, enstoms. In the yeur 1767 it was mvaded by 
‘War is the science of destraction. Millions « French army, and, aftar several most sunguine 
wore absolutely beggared. Every ustion was, conflicts, the inbabitauts wore compelled to yield 
im tum, homiliated and weakened. England, to superior power, and Corsica, was annexed to 
the soul of this conflict, the unrelenting incite the empire of the Bourbons. 
of these wars, by her navy and by At the time of this invasion there was a young 
‘her insular position, enccseded, by the aid off lawyer, of Italian extraction, residing upon the 
enormous bribes, in indacing other nations to island, whose name was Charles Bonaparte. Ha 


lady, and its requital— 
‘Avowalt Reponilcan eentupente-"Anecdote Serious 
eqbarrasmmen.—Soizée at M, Nockars—Nepoleon's 
roply to the Bishop of Autun—lte effect—Viait to 


attack France in the rear, and thus to draw the 
anmico of the Emperor from the shores of 
Britain, Thus the hour of her puzishment 
was postponed. But the day of retribution is 
at hand. England now groans beneath the 
ineiermrieeatr atts 
‘weighs upon her with e 
prouare, which is daily boooming more inemye 


‘portal 
‘The plan of this book is very simple. Ete 


‘was endowed with commanding beanty of person, 
great vigour of mind, and his remote linea 

‘wes icstriou. But the opulence of the xo! 

house bad passed away. The descendant of a 
family, whote line could be traced far back late 
the twilight of the Dark Ages, was under the 
fortunate necessity of being dependent for his 
support upon the exergies of his own mind, He 
had married Letitia ini, one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished off the young ladies 
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tight aurvived to attain majority. As su0- 
cesaful lawyer, the father of this large family was 
able to provide them with an ample compe- 
tence. “His illnatrious descent gave him en 
tlevated position in society, and the energies of 
hin mind, over vi in’ action, invested him 
with powerful influence. 

‘The family occupied  town-house, an ample 
wtone mansion, in Ajaccio, the principal city of 
the island, They also enjoyed a very delightful 
pooner reese near the sea-ahore, # fow miles 
from their city residence. ‘This rural home was 
the favourite ‘resort of the children during the 
heats of summer. When the French invaded 
Coraica, Charles Boneparte, then quite a young 
man, having been married but » few years, 
abandoned the peaceful profession of the law, 
and, grasping his sword, onited with bis 
men, under the banner of General Paoli, to re- 
sist the Invaders, His wife, Letitia, had then 
bat one child, Joseph. She was expecting soon 
to give birth to another. Civil war was deso- 
lating the little island. Paoli and his band of 

atriots, defeated again and again, were retreat- 
1g before their victorious foes into the fust- 
newes of the mountains, Letitia followed the 
fortunes of her husband, and, notwithstanding 
the cmbsrrassment of her condition, accompa 
nied him on horseback in theve perilous and 
fatiguing expeditions. The conflict, however, 
was short ; Corsica, became a province of France, 
and the Italians, who inhabited the island, be- 
came the unwilling sabjecta of the Bourbon 
throne, On the 15th of August, 1769, in antici- 
pation of her confinement, Letitia had taken 
fefoge in her town-house at Ajaccio. On the 
morning of that day she attended church, but, 
during the service, was obliged mddenly to re- 
turn home, and, throwing herself upon s couch, 
covered with an ancient piccs of tapestry upon 
which was embroidered the battles and the 
heroes of the Vind, ehe gave birth to her 
second son, Napoleon Bonaparte. Hed the 
young Napoleon seen the light tro months 
‘earlier, bo would have been by birth an Italian, 
not » Frenchman, for but eight weeks had then 
elapsed since the island had been transferred 
oe a a 
0 father Jeon died not many years 
after the birth of that child, whose au! Jnont 
nei er] pose the beer Fo is oo 70 
@ tetnarkable powers of his son, 
Pah in the delirium which preceded his death, 
he was calling upon Napoleon to help him. 
Madame Bonaparte, by this event, was left « 
widow with eight Joseph, Nepoleon, 
Tacian, Lonis, Jerome, Firs, Pauline, and Caro 
Hine. Her means wore limited, but her mental 
endowments were commensurate with the weighty 
Fesponabilton ‘which devolved upon her. Her 
all appreciated the superiority of her 
character, and yielded, with perfect and an- 
questioniog submission, to her suthority. 

Napoleon. ix particular, ever rej bia 

mother with the most profound respect and 
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ot Corsica, Of thirteen chitdren bora to them, | affection. He 


atedty declared that 
were entirely indebted to her for that 
intellectual, and moral training which 








entitely upon its mother.” One of his first 

on attaining power, was to surround his 
ith every lexury’ which wealeh oould 

And when placed at the head of the government 

of France, he innmedintaly and ant 

established schools for 

ing that France needed nothing so much to pro- 

‘mote its regeneration as mothers, 
‘Madame Bonaparte, 

howe. I cs arti 
country . Ik wass id residence, 
proached by an arene overarched by lofty trees, 





tian 
emian, or Egyptian gre 
aon spe hs poo ayy i Sa 

ive 


the thoughttul tourist loses’ himself in 
rovesie af he wandars over the lave wha th 


tiny hoes end 

tnd ax ho atoggles trough ‘tee widen a 
shrubbery, now running to wild waste, in the 
iidt of which once could hare been heard the 
merry abouts of theso embryo Kings and queens, 
‘Thad elon aro now huahel ia fecthe Bar the 
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there 1 something rseembling a cave, which still |the plain, and to witness the dying and the 
tetains the name of ‘Napoleon's Grotto.” This | dead covering the ground. He left his bat and 


solitary rock waa the favourite resort of the per- 
tive and meditative child, even in his earliest 
years, When his brothers and sisters were in 
most happy companionship in the ‘or on 
the awa, and the sir resounded with thair 
mirthful ‘voices, Napoleon would steal sway 
lone to bis loved retreat. There, in the long 
and sanny afternoons, with book in his band, 
he would repose, in's recumbent posture, for 
hours, gating upon the broad expanse of the 
Mediterranean spread out before him, and upon 
the blue sky, which overarched hie head. Who 
can imagine the visions which in those bours 
arose before the expanding energies of that 
wonderfu mind? 

Napoleon coukd vot be called an amisble child. 
Ho was silent and retiring in his disposition, 
melancholy and irritable in his temperament, 
and impatient of restraint. He was not fond of 
companionship or of play. He 
joyousness or buoyancy of spirit 

Wisposition. His brothors and 
foud of him, thoagh they admitted his supe- 
iority. “Joseph,” said an uncle at that time, 
“ts the eldent of tho family, but Napoleon is its 
head.” His passionate energy and decision of 
charactor wore such, that bis brother Joseph, 
wrbo was « mild, amiable, and unaaemsing boy, 
was qnite in subjection to his will. 
observed that hi, proud spirit was unrelent 
ander any severity of ent. 
stoi ena, and without the shedding of « 
tear, ho would endure any inflictions, At ono 
time he was unjustly accused of a fault which 












enother had committed. He silently endured surrou: 
disgrace, extended his hand for her to kia, “Not #0, my 


the punishment and submitted to the 
and to the subsistence for threo days on the 
conrsest fare, tatber than betray his companion; 
and he did this, not from any special friendship 
for the one in the wrong, but from an innate 
pride and firmness of spirit. Impulsive io his 
Gisporition, bis anger was easily and violently 
aroused, and ax rapidly passed away. Thero 
wore no tendencies to cruelty in his nature, 
and no malignant pasion could long hold him 
in subjection. 

‘There is till preserved upon the island of 
Corsica, as an interesting relic, a small brass 
cannon, weighing about thirty pounds, which 
was the early and favourite plaything ot Napo- 
Yeon. Its loud report was music to his childi 
ears, In imeginary battle, he saw whole squad- 
rons mown down by the discharges of his for- 
midsble pieos of artillery. Nepoleon was the 
favourite child of father, and hed often 
sss upon his knee; and, with a throbbing 
heart, a heaving bosom, and e tearful eye, 
listened to his recital of those bloody battles in 
which the patriots of Corsica had com- 
{song to yield to the victorious French. Napo- 

ht the French. He cht those battles 


over again. He delighted, in fansy, to sweep 
Sway fhe embattled Host with his dschergor of 
arape-thot; to sce the routed foe Ayiug over 








the ball, the ‘kite and the hoop for others, and 
in this warlike ploy found exhilarating joy. 

He loved to heer, from his mother’ lips, the 
story of her hardships and enfferings, os, with Ler 
husband and the vanquished Corsicans, she fled 
from village to village, and from fastnens to fhut- 
ness before their conquering enemies. The raother 
was probably but little aware of the warlike spirit 
she ws thas nurturing inthe bosom of her son 
but, with her own high mental endowmenta, she 
could not be insonsible to the extraordinary 
‘capacities which bad been conferred upon the 
silent, thoughtful, pensive listener. There were 
xo mirthful tendencies in the charncter of Napo- 
Jeon; no tendencies in childhood, youth, or man- 
hood to frivolous amusements’ or fashionable 
dissipation. “My mother,” said Napoleon, at 
St. Helens, “loves mo, She ia capable of selling 

ing’ for me, even to hor last article uf 





living, to onch of whom she bequenthed nearly 
two millions of dollars; while to her brother, 
Cardinal Fesch, she left’ snperb palace, embel- 
ished with the. most magnificent decorations of 
famitar, paintings and senlptare which Enrope 
conld furnish. The dignified character of this 
by the following anco- 


Soon after Napoleon's assumption of the im. 
perial purple, he happened to meet his mother 
the of St. Cloud. The Emperor was 
d by hin courtiers, and half playfully 


ton,” ehe gravoly replied, at the same time pre- 
her band in return, “it is your duty to 
kiss the hand of her who gave yon life.” 

“Left without guide, without support,” 
Napoleon, “my mother was obliged to take the 
direction Plbscgr id upon herselé But the task 
was not above her strength. She man 
grerything, provided for everyting with a cn 
denos which could neither have been expected 
from het sex nor from her age, Ah, what 4 
woman! where eball we look for her equal? 
She Seng over us with «solitude unex~ 
any very low sentiment, every ungene- 
rous affection, wan discouraged and discarded. 
She suffered nothing but that which was grand 
and elevated to take root in our youthfal under- 
standings. She abhorred falsehood, and would 
not tolerate the slightest act of disobedience, 
one of our fenlte were ovei 
privations, fatigue, had no effect upon her. She 
endured dil, braved Bll. She hz energy ot 

bined with the gentleness and 
delicacy of a woman. 

A bachalor uncle owned the rurai retreat 
where the family resided. He was very wealthy 
but very parsimonious, The young Bonapartes, 
though living in the abundant enjoyment of all 
‘the necessaries of Hfe, could obtain but ittle 
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-noaey for the purchase of those thosssnd little 
conveniences and luxuries which every boy 
Saile fr capper he istaably pleaded poverty, 
‘uncle for coppers, he invaria 1 
sateg tam cay tongh Bead Ide aa 
vine} 0 wn he had no money. 

or tie Nope scorared ‘bag af Soublooss 





Z a conspiracy, 
and, by the aid of Paaling, who was too young 
to understand the share which she had in the 
taischief, they contrived, on = certein occasion, 
when the uncle waa pleading poverty, to draw 
down the bag, and the glittering gold rolted over 
the floor. The boys burst into shouts of laughter, 
while the good old man was almost choked with 
indignation. Just at that moment Madame 
Bonaparte came in. Her presence immediately 
silenced the merriment. ‘She rely epri- 
manded her sons for their improper behaviour, 
‘and ordered them to collect again the scattered 
donbloous, 

‘When the island of Corsica was surrendered 
to the French, Count Marbosuf was appointed, 
‘by the Court at Paris, as its governor. The 
beauty of Madame Bonaparte, and her rich in- 
tellectual endowments, attracted his admiration, 
and they frequently met in the email but aristo- 
ratio circle of society which the islend afforded. 

became @ warm friend of the family, and 
manifested much interest in the welfare of the 
tele Napoleon. The frerity of the child, his 
air of pensive thoughtfulness, the orscular atyle 
of his remarka, which characterized even 
early poriod of life, strongly attracted the atten- 
Nasoloon woul cuts tor ine path cough 

leon would craate for * 

lof more than ordinary splendour 

‘When Napoleon was but five or six years of 
‘age, he was placed in a school with » number 
of other children, There s fairbaired little 
maiden won his youthfal heart. It was Napo- 
Jeon's first love, “His impetuous nature wes alt 
engrossed by this new passion, and he inspired 
ay ardent an affection in the bosom of his loved 
companion as that which she had enkindied in 
his own. Ho walked to and from school, holding 
the hand of Giscominetta. He abandoned all 
the playa and companionship of the other chil- 
dren to talk and muse with her. The older boys 
and girls made themselves very merry with the 
display of affection which the loving couple exhi- 
bited. Their mirth, however, exerted not the 
Wightoat influence to abash Napoleon, though 
shen his anger would be #0 aroused by their in- 
sulting ridicule, that, regardless of the number or 
the sizo of his adversaries, with sticks, stones, and 


ho Would rosh into the midst of his foes, 
attack them with meh ¢ recklownees of conse- 
iHences, that were gon to flight. 
en, with the pride ofa, conquer, he weald 
take the hand of his little friend. Napoleon was, 
tt this period of his life, very careless in his dress, 
‘and alniost invariubly appeared with hia stock- 
ings wiped down shout bis heels. Some wi 
boy formed s couplet, which was often 
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upon the playground, not a little to the euney- 
‘tice of the young lover. 
‘Rapoleone di messa calzetta 
‘2a amore i Giscominetta. 
Me tate het 
epoleom, with Ris tacking tof, 


‘When Napoleon was about ten years of age, 
Count Marbsaf obtained for him admissioa to 
the military schoo! at Brienne, near Paris. Forty 
years afterwards Nepoleon remarked that be 
never could forget the pangs which he then felt, 
when parting from bis mother, Stoio as he was, 
hia stoiciem then forsook him, and he wept like 
‘any other child. His journey led him through 
Italy, and, crossing France, he entered Paris, 
Litdle did'the young Gorsican then imagine, a5 
he gazed awe-stricken upon the splondours of 
the metropolis, that all thove thronged strecta 
wero yet to resound with bis name, and that in 
those gorgeous palaces the proudest kings and 
queens of Europe were to bow obsequiously bofore 
Bis unrivalled power. 

‘The ardent and studious boy was soon esta 
blished in school His companions regarded 
him as a (oreigner, sa he spoke the Italian laa- 
guage, and the French was to him almost an 
unknowa tongue. He found that his associates 
were composed mostly of the sons of the prond 


tod wealthy nobility of France, Their pooketa 
were filed with mooey, and they indulged in 
the most extravagant expenditure. The hangh- 


tiness with which these worthless sona of impo- 
rious but debauched and enervated sires affected 
to look down upon the solitary and unfriended 
alien produced an impression upon his mind 
which was never effaced. The revol 
struggle, thet long and Iurid day of storms an 
Aesolation, was just beginning jarkly to dawn , 
the portentous’ ramblings of thet approachin 
earthquake, which soon upheaved both altar an‘ 
throne, aad overthrew of the most sacred 
institutions of France in chaotic rain, fell heavily 
‘upon the ear, 

‘The young noblemen at Brienne taunted 
Napoleon with being the son of a Corsican 
lawyer; for in that day of aristocratic domination 
the nobility regarded all with contempt who were 
a ‘upon any exertions of their own for 
mupport. They ancered at the plainness of 
‘Napoleon's dress, and at iptinens of bis 

His prond spirit wes stung to the quick 
by these indignities, and bis temper was roused 
by that disdain to which ho was compelled ta 
sabmit, and from which he could find no refuge. 
‘Then it was that there was implanted in bis 
mind that hostility which he ever 

igually mani to rank, founded, not upou 
merit, Sat spon the accident of ae a 
early espoused this prominent principle of repub- 
licaniem : I bate those French,” skid he ia an 
hour of bitterness, “ and I will do them all the 
mischief in my power.” 

‘Thirty years efter this Napoleon said, “Callea 
to the throne by the voice of the poople, my 
maxim hes always been, ‘4 corer open ie 
talent,’ without distinotion of birth.” 
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consequence of this state of fecling, he| from the class. M. Bouer, upon inquinng 
sedadel tebe! snort entirely ‘som kis fllow: {asceained that be waa employed that hear in 
studente, and buried himself in the midst of his! the class of engineers, “OUI be does learn 
books and his maps, While they were wasting‘ ing then,” asid the teuches, ironically 
their tine in dissipation and in frivolous amuse-|**Why, sirt" a pupil rejoined, “'he ia ostesmed 
ments, he consecrated his days and his nighte|the vary first mathematician in the school.” 
with untiring sssiduity to study. He almost!“Traly,” the irritated German replied, “I bave 
immediately elevated himself above his com- always heard it remarked, and have + oiformy 
panions, and, by bis superiority, commanded believed, that any fool conld lean mathematics’ 


their respect. ‘Soon he was rogarded aa the 
brightest oroament of the institation, and Na- 
poleon exnlted in his conssious strength and his 
ndigpated 

deadieg be became highly distinguished. All 
books upoa history, upon government, upon the 
Practical sciences, he devoured with the utmost, 
avidity. The poetry of Homer and of Ossian he 
read and re-read with great delight. His mind 
oombined the poetical and the practical in most 
harmonious blending. Ia a letter written to his 
moth 





my side, and Homer in my pocket, I hope to! which became to him a sul 





exaltation, In al? mathematical | 


Nopoleon, afterwards relating this anecdote, 
Inaghingly said, "It would be ourions to asoer- 
tain wither M. Boner livod long encugh to 
Isarn my real character, and enjoy the fro ta of 
his own judgment.” 

Esch student st Brienne had e small p rtion 
of land allotted to him, which he might enlti- 
ute or poh at he plosed. Napoleon converted 
his little field into a gerden. ‘To prevent intru- 

, he surrounded it with palisades, and planted 
it thickly with trees. In the centre of this his 





at this time, he says, “ With my sword by fortified camp, he constructed a pleasant, bower, 


titute for the beloved 





oarve my way through the world.” Many of| grotto he had left in Corsica, To this retirement. 


hia companions regarded him ss morose and | 


tnoody, and though they cookd not but respect 
him, they will disliked his recluse babita and his 
Tefuial co participate Sa = sues He 
‘was seldom seen upon the pla every 
[more hone found him in holibeary. ‘The “Lives 
of Plutarch” he stadied so thoroughly, and with 
ench profound admiration, that iis Whole soul 
became imbued with the epirit of these illustrious 
men. All tho thrilling scenes of and 
Roman story, the rise and fall of empires, and 
doods of heroic daring, ebtorhed his contemple- 
Yon. So. great was fis ardour for intellectual 
improvement, that he considered every day as 
lost in which’ he hed not made perceptible pro- 

w in kcowledge. By this rigid mental discip- 
(Boe he acquired tat wonderful power of con- 
centration by which he wes ever enabled to 
simplify subjects the most difficult and compli- 
onted. 


‘He made no efforts to conciliate the good-will 
af his fellow-stadents; and he was so stern in 
his morals, and eo unceremonious in his manners, 
that he was familiarly called the Spartan. At 
thie time he was detingnished by bis Ttalian 
eomplenion, » piercing eagle eyo snd by, that 
energy of conversstional expression which, 


through life, gave such mn oracular import to 
ail Mis uiteratoos, His uarersitting spe 
to study probably impaired his growth, for his 


fine head was developed disproportionately with 
his smal] stature. ‘Though wabbern rf aelf- 
willed in bis intercourse with hia equals, he was 
s firm friend of atrict discipline, and gave his 
support to established authority, This trait of 
character, :dded to his diligence and brilliant 
attainment; made him a great favourite with the 
‘There was, however, one exception. 

fapoleon took no interest in the study of the 
German language. The German teacher, con- 
sequently, entertained a very contemptible 
opinion of the talents of bis pupil. It chanced 
that upon one occasion Napoleon was absent 


be was wont to repair to study and to meditato, 
where he was exposed to no annoyances from 
his frivolous fellow-students, In those trumpet 
toned proclamations which subsequently #o often 
electrified Europe, one can see the influence of 
these hours of unremitting mental application. 

At that time he had few thoughts of any glory 
but military gory. Young men were taught 
that the only path to renown was to be found 
through fields of blood. All the penceful arts of 
life which tend to ameliorate and adom the 
‘world ware despised. He only was the chivalrio 

itleman beep career hase ire by oa 
tions smouldering ruins, 0 do- 
pg ‘of the maiden, the tears and woes of 
widows and orphans, and by tho shrieks of the 
pound acd tin dying. Such was the school 
in which Napoleon wes trained. The writings 
of Voltaire and Rousseau had taught France that, 
the religion of Jesus Christ was but a fable; that 
the idea of accountability at the bar of God was 
‘8 foolish superstition ; ‘hat death waa aleop 
from which there wes 20 waking; that life iteelf, 
aimless snd objectless, was 60 worthless a thing, 
that it was a matter of most trivial importance 
how soon its vapour should pass away, 

‘These peculiarities in the education of Napo- 
loon must be taken intc eccount in forming a 
correct estimate of his character. It could hardly 
‘be said that he was educated in a Christian land, 

France renooziced Christianity, aud plunged 
into the blackest of Pagan darkness, without 
any religion, and without 8 God. Thong the 
altars of religion were not, at this time, entirely 
swept away, they were thoroughly undermined 
by that torteat of infidelity which, in crested 
billows, was surging over the land. Napoleon 
had bot little regard for the lives of others, and 
still Jess for his own. Hoe never commanded the 
meanest soldier to go where he was not willing 
to lead him, Having never been taught any 
correct ideas of probation or retribution, the 
question whether 4 ew thousand iterate’ pew 
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“Sire,” replied the courtier, “ha has a deep 


more or ess, was in his view of little importance | segr upon his forehead, which he saya was in- 
compared with those great measures of political | ficted by your band.” 


wisdom which should advance the condition of! 


Europe for ages. 

It is Christianity alone which stamps import- 
ance upon each individaal life, and which invests 
the apparent trivialities of time with the mub- 
Sitio of eternity, It i Ingeed, snags that 

fapoleon, graduating at the of intideli 
wept eae ould have cherinbod so much of 
the opicit of hamenity, and should have formed 
any just conceptions of right and wrong. 
It is, indeed, strange that, surrounded by £0 
many allurements to entice him to ous 
indulgence and self-abandonment, be should havo 
ritained a character 20 immeasurably superior, 
ia all moral worth, to that of nearly all the 
gzormed heads who ooopied the thrones sroond 


‘Tho winter of 1784 was one of unusual 
severity. Largo quantities of snow fell, which 
so completely blocked up the walks that the 
teudents at Brienne could find uc litle armase- 
ment without doors. Napoleon proposed that, to 
heguile the weary hours, they should erect an 
extensive fortification of snow, with intrench- 
ments and bastions, parapeta, ravelins, and hom— 
works, He had studied the science of fortifies 
tion with the utmost diligence, and, under bis 
superintendence, the works were conceived and 
executed according to the strictest rales of art. 
The power of his mind now displayed itselé 
No one thought of questioning the ity of 
Napoleon, He planned and directed, s 
hundred busy handa, with unquestioning elacrity, 
obeyed his will. 
in auch perfection of seienos as to attract crowds 
of the inhabitants of Brienne to inspect them. 
Napeleon divided the school into two armies, one 
being intrusted with the defence of the works, 
while the other composed the host of the be 
siegers. He took upon himself the command 
of both bodies, now heading the besiegers in 
the de atsault, and now animating the 
besieged to an equally vigorous defence. For 

‘weeks this mimic warfare continued, 
during which time many severe wounds were 
received on each side. In the heat of tho bat 
‘when the bullets of snow were flying thick a 
fast, one of the subordinate officers, venturing 
to disobey the commands of his general, Napo- 
Yeon felled him to the earth, a wound 
which left soar for life. 

Jn justice to Napoleon, it must be related, 
that whon he bad attained the highest pitch of 
randeur, this tunfortunate schoolboy, who had 
‘thus experienced the rigour of Napoleon's mili- 
tary discipline, sought to obtain en sadience 

ith the Emperor. Calamities bad darkened 
the path of the Guirenete un, sad he was 
im poverty and obscurity. Na; not im. 
mediately recalling his "dame t mind, inquired 


if, the Srplicent could designate some incident 
of boyhood which would bring him to his recol- 


“Ah |" rejoined Napoleon, amiling, “ Iimow 


{the meaning of that scar perfectly well, It was 


esused by an ice bullet which I hurled at his 
lag ah Bid him enter.” 
man made his 3 and im 
mediately obtained from Napoleon everyting 
that he requested. 
At one time the etndents at Brianne got up 
1 privat theatre for their entertainment. Tho 
fe of the portar of the school, who sold the 


cakes and apples, herself at 
Eeeeeseee ss 


be perform . 
decorum was shocked at the ides of the presenoe 
of a female among such a host of young men, 
sod be indignantly exclaimed, in charactrsio 
language, “Remove that woman, who brings 
here the license of camps.” 

Napoleon remained in the school at Brienne 
for five yours, from 179 till 1784, His vacations 
wore usually spent in Corsica, Ho was enthn- 
sastically attached to his native island, and an- 
Joyed exceodingly rambling over its mountains 
‘and through its and listening at humble 
firesides to those traditions of violence and crime 
with which every pessant waa familiar. Ho was 
8 great admirer of Peoli, the frtend of his father 
and the hero of Conlon As Brienne the stn. 
dents were invited to dine, by turns, with the 
Principal of the school. Ono day, when Na- 

n was st the table, one of the 
his young pupil's admiration for Paoli, 
pectfally of the distinguished general 


‘The works rapidly rose, and spoke disres 


that he might tense the sensitive lad. Nay 
promply ad cuergeGeally replied, “Pech, ea, 
waa # great man; he loved his country; and t 
never shall forgive my father for consenting to 
the unior tof Corsica with France. He ought to 
bave folkared Paott's fortanes, and to have fallen 
with him.” 

Paoli, who, upon the conquest of Corsica, had 
aed tli mg he conan of Caio, ad 
return to his native idand. Napoleon, though 
in years but a boy, was in mind e fall, 
mai. He sought the soquaintance of Paoli, and 
they became intimate fricnds. The veteran 
general and the manly boy took many excur- 

er over the inland, and Pacli pointed 


sions 
ont to his intensely-intorested com| th 
fields where sap, battles had en fi . 


i 
and the positions which the little arm ekee 
sicane had occupied in the straggle for inde- 
BBendenoe- The energy and decision of 

isplayed by Napoleon produced such an im- 
Pression upon the mind of this illustriows man, 
that he at once exclaimed, “Oh, Napoleon! you 
do not at all resemble the moderna. Yon belong 
only to the heroes of Platarch.” 

Pichegru, who afterwards became so celebrated. 
es the conqueror of Holland, and who came te 
#0 melancholy a death, was a member of the 
school at Brisune ot the same time with Nap 
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toon, Being several older then the 
fican, he ‘aatructed hin ‘mathematicn, The | Sbes ‘he might avail himself of this cniversal 


a bim in 
sommanding talents and firm character of his 
api deeply impressed the, mind of Pichegro 
any years after, when Napoleon was rising 
rapidly to power, the Bonrbons proposed to 
cere, who bad espoused the Royalist cans 
to sound Napoleon, and ascertain if be ooald be 
purcbased to advocate their claims. 


‘Tt will be but Jost time to attempt {t,” said less 


Pichegrn; "I knew him in his youth. His 
ebaracter is inflexible. Ho has taken his aide, 
and he will not change it.” 

‘His character for honour end integrity ever 
stood very high. At Brienne he was a 
favourite with the younger boys, whose rights 
he defended against the invasions of the older. 
‘The indignation which Napoleon felt at this 
time, in view of the arrogance of the young 
nobility, produced an impression upon his cha- 
rater, the traces of which never passed away. 
‘When his alliance with the royal house of Austria 
was proposed, the Emperor Francis, whom Na- 
poleon very irreverently called an ‘‘old granny,” 
‘wos extremely anxious to prove the illustrions 
desoent of his prospective son-in-law. 

‘He accordingly employed many persons to 
make researches among the records of gene- 
logy, to trace out the geandeur of his ancestral 
Tine. ' Napoleon refused to have ths account 
pobllched, remarking, “Thad rather be ‘the 

jescendant of an honest man then of any petty 
tyrant of Italy. I wish my nobility to com- 
mence with myself, and to corive all my titles 
from the Frencb people. I am the Rodolph of 
Hnpsbneg of eay family. My patent of nobility 
dete tom the Batle of Montanocta”* mee 
on the occasion of this marriage, 
a order to Fender the podigreo af Napoleon 
more illastrioas, proposed the canonization of 
poor monk, by the name of Bonaparte, who 
is been quietly reposing in his 
grave, “Holy Father!” exclaimed Napoleon, 
“TL beseech you, spare me the ridicule of that 
tip. You being in my power, all the world 
will say that I forced you to create @ saint out 
of my family.” To some remonstrances which 
were mada agrinst this marriage, N-poleon 
soolly replied, “I certainly should no. anter 
into this alliance if I were not aware of the 
origin of Maria Lonisa being oqually aa noble as 
Tg Napoleon was regardless 
o was by no means 
of that sayaterioas indsence which illustrious 
aesoent. invariably exerta over Gi oe 
‘Through his life one can trace the struggle 
those conficing sentiments, The marshals of 
France, and the distinguished generals who sur- 
rounded bis throne, were ruised from the rank 
ard filo of the anny by their own merit; but he 
Gicoroed his faithful Josephine, and married a 


1 Rodolph of Hepsburg was « gentleman who, by hia 
encore bad raed Sine ip te, opet 
throne and became th 

of Germany, an e the of the 
ee Auetrian 


He encestor whom . 
Tis looked Hack withthe otlet ride.” i man comsfortable for the rest of ‘his dar. 


[ites 
danghter of the Craars, thet by an @astrions 
and innate prejudice. No power of reusoning 


induce one to look with the same interest 
‘the child of Casar and the child of the 


g 


ai 


N 


the close of Napoleon's career, while 
in arms was crowding upon him, the 
found himself in desperate and hope- 
‘conflict on thet very plain at Brienne where 
in childhood he had reared his fortification of 
mow. Ho songht an interview with the old 
woman whom he had ejected from the theatra, 
and from whom he had often purchased milk 
and froit. 

“Do you remember a boy by the name of 
Bonaparte,” inquired Napoleon, “” who formerly 
attended this echool ?” 

“Yes, very well,” was the answer. 

“Did. he’ always pay you for whet he 

it 

“Yeu,” replied the old woman, “and he often 

the other boys to pay when they 
wished to asfraud me.” 

“Perhaps u. tay bave forgotten a few sous,” 
anid Napoleon, * and here ie a purse of gold to 
discharge any oustanding debt which may 
remain between us.” 

At this same time he pointed out to his com- 
panion @ tree, under which, with unbounded 
delight, be resd, when a boy, “Jerusalem 
Delivered,” oe ee ne it keigrd suromer 
evenings, Wit jescribable Inxury of emotic 
he listened to the tolling ‘of the bells on tho 
distant village-chureh spires. To such imprem 
sions his seneibilitios were peculiarly alive. The 

‘then torned away sadly from these 
Teminiscences of childhood, to plunge, seeking 
death, into the smoke and the carnage of bis 
last and despairing conflicts. 

‘Ts was « noble trait in the character of Napo- 
leon that, in his day of power, he so generously 
remembered even the casual acquaintances of 
Bis early years He ever wrote an exceedingly 
iDogible Hand, ox bis impetuous and restiem 
‘spirit was such that he could not drive his 
with sufficient rapidity over his paper. Bie 

yriting-master at Brienne was in utter 
Reaper, and could do noting with his pupil 
‘Years after, ta pore was sitting one day with 
I , in cabinet at St. Cloud, when a 
poor man, with a threadbare coat, waa ushered 
into his presence. Treeabting belies his former 
pupil, he announced himself aa the writing- 
master of Brienne, and solicited « pension frown 
the Emperor. Napoleon affected anger, and 
said—“ You, you were my writing-master, were 
you? and a pretty chirographist you of 
metoo. Ask Josephine, 


iu 





press, with that 
made her the most lovely of 
replied — 

sir, his letters are perfoctly 
. Emperor nughed cordially at 
the well-timed compliment, and made the old 


‘Women, smilingly 
“T aseure 
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In the days of bis prosperity, emid all the 
ares of empire, Napoleon remembered the poor 
Goriean woman who was the nurse of” his 
infancy, and settled npon her a pension of = 
thousand franca s-year. Though far advanced 
in life, the good woman was determined to see 
her little nursling, in the glory of whose exalta- 
ton her heart so sbundantly shared. With this 
object in view she mado a journey to Paris. The 
Emperor recived her siowt Kindly, and tans 
ported the heppy woman home sgain 
Pensica doabink 


In one of Napoleon's composition exercises at 
Brieune, he gave rather free utterance to his 
republican sentiments, and condemned the con- 
duct of the royal family. The profescor of 
rhetoric rebuked the young republican severely 
for the offensive passage, and, to add to the 
eeverity of the rebuke, compelled him to throw 
the paper into the fire. Long afterwards, the 
professor was commanded to attend s levee of 
the First Consul, to receive Napoleon's 
brother Jerome a8 a pupil Napoleon received 
him with great kindness, but, at the close of the 
business, very good-hamouredly reminded him 
that timea were very considerably changed aince 
the burning of that paper. 

‘He bed just entered bis Gfteenth year when 
he wes promoted to the military school at 
Paria Annually, three of the best acholars from 
each of the twelve provincial military schools of 
Franca were promoted to the military school at 
Paria. Thia promotion, at the earliest possible 
period in which his age would allow his admis- 
sion, shows the high rank, aa a echolar, which 
Napoleon had attained." Tho records of the 
‘Mirister of War contain the following interesting 








autry. 
“Stata of the king’s scholare eligible to enter 
into service, or t© pass to the school at Paris 
Monsieur de Bonaparte (Napoleon), born 15th 
of Auguat, 1769; in hsight dive fest six and 
half inchea; has finished bis fourth season; of 
& good constitution, health excellent, character 
mild, honest, and grateful; conduct exemplary; 
has always distinguisled himself by application 
to mathematics; understands history and geo 
graphy tolerably well; is indifferently ekilled in 
merely ornamental studies, and in Latin, in 
which he has only finished his fourth couree ; 
would make an excellent sailor; deserves to be 


passed to the school at Paris.” 
‘The military school at Paris, which Napoleon 
how entered, was furnished with all the 


ances of aristocraticluxury. Ithad been founded 
for the scions of the nobility, who had been 
accustomed to every indulgence. Each of the 
three hundred young mon assembled in this 
tehool had a servant to groom his horee, to 
polish hie werpons, to brush his boots, and to 
perform all other necessary menial services. The 
eadet reposed on a inxurious bed, and was fed 
with sumptuous viands. There are fow lads of 
Bhaen who would not have boon delighted with 
the dignity, the ense, and the independance of the 
iyla a lvtng, = 


i Kt 


‘appli- in general. 
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Napoleon, however, immedistely snw that thir 
was by no means the treining requisite to prepare 
officers for the toils and herdships of war. He 
addressed an energetic memorial to the governor, 
urging the ‘banisliment of this effeminaey and 
volupuoumess from the military school. He 
argued that the students should to groom 
their own horses, to clean their armour, and to 
perform all those sorvices and to inure themselves 
to those privations which would prepare them far 
the ex and the toila of actual servios, 

No incident in the childhood or in the lifo of 
Napoleon shows more decisively than this his 
energetic, self-rehsnt, commanding character. 
‘The wisdom, the firtitnde, and the Thresighs, not 
only of mstare years, but of the mature years of 
the most powerfal intellect, were here exhibited. 
‘The military school which he afterwards ests- 
blished at Fontaineblean, and which obtained 
each world-wide celebrity, was founded upon 
‘the model of this youthful memorial. And one 

list cause of the extraordinary popu- 
larity which Napoleon afterwards secured was to 
‘be found in the fact that, through life, he called 
upon no one to encounter peri. or to endure 
hardships which he waa not perfoctly reudy 
himself to undergo. 

At Paris, the elevation of his character, his 
untiring devotion to duty, his peculier conver- 
sational energy, and the almost. boundless infor- 
mation he bad acquired, attracted much attention. 
His solitary and recinse habits, and his total 
want of sympathy with most of bis fellow-studenta 
in their idleness and in their frivolous amusements, 
rendered him far from popular with the multitade. 
His great superiority was, however, univ: 

ised. He pressed on in his stndies with as 
mach vehemence as if he had been forewarned 
of the extraordinary career before him, and that 
but a few monthe were left in which to garner 
‘up those stores of knowledge with which he was 
to remodel the institutions of Europe, and almost 
change the face of the world. 

About this time he was at Marseilles on some 
aay of publicfestivity. A large number of young 

and jadies were amusing themselves 
with dancing. Napoleon was rallied upon his 
want of gallantry in declining to participate in 
the amusements of the evening. plied, “Tt 
ia not by playing and dancing thet aman is to 
be formed.” ‘Indeed, he never, from childhood, 
took any pleasore in fusbionable disipation, He 
had not a very high opinion of men and women 
lo was perfectly willing to provide 
‘amusements which he thought adapted to the 
capacities of the mascoline and feminine minions 
flitting sbout the court, but his own expanded 
mind was so engrossed with vast projects of 
utility and renown, that he found no moments to. 
spare in cards and billiards, and he was at the 
furthest possible remove from what may be called 
lady's man, 

On one oceasion, a mathematica! problem of 

ross Eiealty having beon to the class, 
fapoleon, in order te solve it, secluded himself in 
his room for seventy-two hours; and he solved 





the problem. ‘This extraordinary Sety. of of 
intense and continnons exertion, both of 
and body, was his distingnishing Mccann 
through life. Napoleon did not blunder into 
renown. His triumphs were not casusltica; 
his achievements were not accidents; his grand 
concsptions were not the brilliant flashes of 
onthinking and unpremeditated genius. Never 
did man prepare the way for grestness by more 
untiring devotion to the acquisition of all useful 
knowledge, and to the attainment of the highest 
possible depres of mental discipline. That he 
possessed native powers of mind of extraordinary 
vigour is true, bot those powers were ex; 
and energized by berculean atudy. His mighty 
wuius impelled him to the sacrifice of ore 
Eringenee ‘and to sleepless toil. 

The vigour of Nepoleon’s mind, so 
in conversation, was equally remarkable in his 
exerciges in composition. His professor of Belles- 
Lettres phen that Nepoteons ampliietions 
over reminded him of ‘ flaming ejected 
from a volcano.” While in the military echool at 
Paris, the Abbé Raynel became so forcibly im- 
pressed with his astonishing mental acquirementa, 
and the extent of his capacities, that he frequently 
invited him, thongh Napoleon was then but 
Ind of sixteen, to breakfast at his table with other 
selon guests. red was at that time 
characte great logical accuracy, anit 

wei te moat’ InilNaok powers of thsentlice 
imagination. His conversation—laconic, graphic, 
oracular—arrested every mind, Had the vicis- 
aitudes of life 20 ordered his lot, he would un- 
doubtedly have been as distinguished in the 
walks of literature and io the halls of science as 
he became in the field and in the cabinet. That 
he was one of the profoundest of thinkers, all 
admit; and Lis eloquent proclamations 
through Enrope, rousing the army to almost a 
phrenty of enthusiasm, and electrifying alike the 
peusant and the prince. Napoleon had that 
comprehensive genius which would havo been 
peenioe in any pursuit to which be had 

voted the energies of his mind. Great as were 
his military victories, they were by no means 
the greatest of bis achievements. 

In September, 1786, Napoleon, then but aix- 
toon years of age, was examined to receive an 
appointment in the ermy. The mathematical a 
branch of the examinations was conducted by the 
celebrated La Place. Napoleon passed the ordeal 
triumphantly. Ia history he hed many vey 
‘extensive attainments, His proclamations, his 
public sddzeases, his private conferences with his 
ministers in his cabinet, all attest the philoso 
phical discrimination with which bs had 
the records of the past, and had stadied the causes 
of the rise and full of empires. At the close of 
‘his examination in history, the historical pro- 
fessor, Monsieur Keruglion, wrote opposite to the 
signature of Napoleon, “A Corsican by character ‘be 
and by birth. This pg mel Geogeeh, cherie 
imelf ta the world, if favoured by fortune.” 

is professor was very strongly attached to 
bis rliant Fapil. He often ‘avited him to, 
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inner, and cultivated his confidence. ‘Tapoloon 
in later pears di not fo ~ this Kine and 
‘many er, Uy 1@ death of the professor, 
sauder Thasdsoue pension upon his widow 
‘Napoleon, a3 the sesntt of this examination, vu 
‘sppointed a second lieutenant in a regiment 
arillery. | He was exccedingly grtiied in be- 
coming thos early in life an officer in the army. 
To @ boy of sixteen it must have appeared the 
attainment of @ very high dogres of human 
grandenr. 
‘That evening, arveyed in his new anim, 
with epaulete and the enormons boota which at 


[that time were worn by the artillery, in an 


exuberant glow of spirits, he called” upon 
female friend, Mdlle, Permon, who afterwards 
became Duchess of Abrantes, and who was 
regarded os one of the most brilliant stars of 
the imperial court. A younger sister of this 
lady, who had just returned from s boarding 
‘school, was so much struck with the comical 
appearance of Napoleon, whose feminine propor 

tions so little socorded with his ny, meas 
‘that she burst into an immoderate fit of langhter, 
declaring that he resembled nothing so mach as 
tobe fo, Nepaloe stzoggiol apis es saas 
to fapoleon fe at his sans 
of mortification, and soon regained his uceus- 
tomed ity. A few days after, to prove 
that be cherished no rancorous recollections of 
the occurrence, he presented the mirtfal maiden 
Lan an elegantly bound copy of “Puss in 


Boge lean 200 exulting in his new commis. 
sion, repaired to >Valenoe ‘to join hi regiment. 
His excessive devotion to study bad impeded the 
fall development of his physical frame, Though 
coda thin and fragile i in figure, there was 
gracefalness and beanty in his form; 

ad hee he's brow snd piercing eyo attracted 
attention and commanded respect. “One of the 
most distinguished ladies of the place, Madame 
de Colombier, became much interested in the 
young lieutenant, and he was frequently invited 
to her house, He was there introduond to mach 
intelligent and genteel society. In after life he 
frequently spoke with gratitade of the advan- 
tages he derived from this early introduction to 
tefined and polished associates. Napoleon formed 
@ strong attachment for a daughter of Madamo 
de Colombier, » young lady of about his own 
age, and possessed of ‘many accomplishments, 
Moy frequently enjoyed moming and evening 





rambles through the pleasant walke in the 
environs of Vs 

Napoleon subsequently, speaking of this 

stiachment, said, * We were the moat 


innocent areatares imaginable, We contrived 
short interviews together, I wall remember one 
fast Jone as tho Hight bogen to de Teil 9 4 
J ig! lawn. It 3 
fete Hh ben eel 


t nor agel 





saithey met 5 


ion rears. Ne 
then Ettuerot of Fiance, waa, with ices! 
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retinue, passing throngh Lyons, when this 

‘lady, who had since been ‘married, and 
ad encountered mspy misfortunes, with 
wccess to him, environed 
a he was with the etiquette of royalty. Napo- 
leon instantly resognised hia former friend, and 
inguired minutely respecting all her joys and 
grtefs, Ho immodiately assigned to her husband 
© post which secured for him an ample compe- 
tence, and conferred upon her the situation of a 
maid of honour to one of his sisters. 

From Valence Napoleon went to Lyons having 
been ordered with his regiment to that place, in 
vonsequence of xome disturbance which had 
broken out there, His pay a3 licutenant was 
gute inadequate to support mn in the rank of 
© gentleman, His widowed mother, with six 
children younger than Napoleon, who was then 
but seventeen years of age, was quite unable to 
supply him with funds. ‘This pecuniary embar- 
ramment often exposed the high-spirited young 
officer to the keenest mortification. It did not, 
howsver, in the slightest degree impair his ener. 
Rica or weaken his confidence in that it 
consciousness which from childhood had 
cherished, that he was endowed with extre- 
ordinary powers, and toat he was born to aD 
exalted destiny, He secluded himself from bis 
brother officers, and, keeping aloof from ali the 
‘haunts of amusement and dissipation, cloistered 
himself in his study, and with indefatigable 
energy devoted himseif anew to the acquisition 
of Knowledge, laying up those inexhaustible 
stores of information and geining that mental 
discipline which proved of such incalculable 
advantage to him in the brilliant career upon 
‘which hs aubsequently entered. 

‘While at Lyons, Napoleon, friendless and poor, 
was taken sick. He bad « emall room in the 
attic of s hotel, where, alone, be lingered 
Sarongb the weary hours of languor and pain. 
; 7 hom m Geneve, Vins some Le} at 

jyone, happened to at a young 
‘was sick in the hotel. She could only sscertain 


save aiticuty gu 
oome dif 
22 Se 





fospecting him thes he was guite young, thet 
his name was Bonaparte — then an unknown 
name—and that his purse was very scantily pro- 
vided. Her benevolent feelings impelled her to 
his bedside, She immediately felt the fascine- 
tion with which Napoleon could ever charm 
those who epproached him. With r 
Kinduoos she nursed bim, and had the gratifica 
tion of seeing him so far restored as to be able 
bo rejoin his regiment. Napoleon took his leave 
of the benerclant Isdy with many expressions 


i 





of grat tho bindness he had expe- 
tiencod. 

‘After the lapse of years, when Ni hed 
boen crowned Empsror, he received letter 


from this Indy, congratulating him upon the 
eminence he bed attained, and inform hin 
Napoleon iinmediately returned an answer, con- 
taining 10,000f,, and expressing the most friendly 
aseuranoes of lus immediate attentions to any 
favoura she might in future solicit 
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him tions from the hi 


nu 


The Acedemy at Lyons offered a prize for 
the best dissertation upon the question, * What 
are the institutions most likely to coutribute to 
human happiness?" Napolcon wrote upon the 
mies ead though Le high! zy competi« 
tors, ze was awarded to bim. Many yours 
sherwards, when seated upon the ore. his 
minister Talleyrand sent a courer to Lyonn, 
and obtained ‘the manuscript. Thinking it 
would please the Emperor, he one day, when 
they were alone, put the essay into Napoleon's 
hands, asking him if he knew the author, Na- 
poleon, immediately recognisng the writing, 
threw it into the Hames, saying, wt the some 
‘time, that it was a boyish production, full of 
visionary and impracticable schemes. He also, 
in those hours of unceasing study, wrote & 
history of Corsica, which he was preparing to 
ee, when the rising storms of the times led 

iim to lay aside the pen for the sword. 

‘Two grent parties, the Royalists and the Re- 
publicans, were cow throughout France con- 
tending for the supremacy. Napoleon joined 
the Republican side. Most of the officers in the 
army, being eons of the old nobility, were of the 
‘opposite party, and this made him very unpepa- 
Jar with them. He, however, with great firm- 
ness, boldly avowed his sentiments, and engerly 
watched the progress of those events which he 

would open to him a carer of fame and 
fortane. He still continued to prosecute his 
studies with untiring diligence. He was, at this 
petiod of bis life, considered proud, hanghty, 
‘and irascible, though he was loved with great 
enthusiasm by the few whose friendship he 
chose to cultivate. His friends appreciated his 
distinguished charscter and attainments, and 
predicted his future sminence. His remurkable 
logical accuracy of mind, his iucid and encrgetic 
‘expressions, his immense information upou all 
points of history, and upon every subject of 
Prectical importance, his extensive scientitic at- 








cer tainmenta, end his thorough accomplisimente ng 


‘an offcer, rendited him an object of gencrs 
observation, and secured for him the reapect 
even of the idlere who disliked his unsocial 
habits. 


About this time, in peg cars of some popn- 
Jar tumults at Anxonne, Napoleon, with his 
regiment, was ordered to that place. He, with 
some subsltern officers, was quartered at the 
house of a barber. Nupoleon, as usual, im 
mediately when off duty, cloistered himself ir 
his room with bis law books, his scieutifio 
treatises, bia histories, and his mathematica, 
His associate officers loitered through the list- 
less days, coquetting with the pretty wife of the 
barber, smoking cigars in the shop, and list 
ing to the petty gossip of the place. The barber's 
wife was quite annoyed at receiving no attene 
daome, distinguished, but une 
gallant young lieutenant. She accordingly die 
liked him exceedingly. A few years after, ns 
Napoleon, then commander of the army of Italy, 
was on his way to Marengo, be passed through 
He stopped ut the door of the bar- 
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bee's shop, and asked his former hostess if she in all the large parties, of men ouinent in 
remembered m young officer by the name of talents and in public services, as well as of 
whe was once quartered in her ‘hove illostrions in rank. 
family. “Indeed T do,” was the pettish reply, ‘The enzertainmente given by M. Nockar, em 
“and avery di ‘ble inmata he was. He bellished by the presence, as the prosiding geni 
was always either sbot up in his room or, if he of his distinguished danghtor, Madame de Staél’ 
walked out he never condescended to speak to were brilliant in the extreme, assembling all the 
any ne.” “Akt tay good woman,” Napoleon noted gentlemen and Iedion of the metropolis 
rejeined, “had pagel my time ax yon wished On the occasion to which we refer, the 1nz- 
to have me, I should not now have been ix caw- nificent ealoon was filled with men who bad 
mand of the anny of Italy.” attained the highest eminence in literature ond 
Tho higher nobility ad most of the officers science, or who, in thoro troubled times, had 
the army were in favour of Royalty. ‘The ascended to posts of influence and honour in the 
common soldiers and the grost mae of the state. Mirubean was there,! with his lofty brow 
people mere adrcounaofRepublcaion, “Nope. and thunder tone, proud of is very wlinnns 
eons fearless avowal, ander all circumstances, of Talleyrard* moved majestically through the 
his hostility to monarchy and his spproval of halls, conspicuous for his gigantic propor 
popalar liberty often exposed him to serious em- and ‘courtly beari Fayette, rendered 
Barrassments. He has himself given a very gloriona as the friend of Seorge Washington, 
lowing account of an interview nt one of the aod his companion in arms, had gathered around 
fhionable reeldences at Auxonne, where he him a group of congenial spirits, In the em- 
had been invited to meat an aristocratic circle. brasure of a window ant Madame do Stall. By 
‘The Revolution was just breaking out in ali its the brilliance of her conversational powers she 
terror, and the excitement was intense through- had attracted to her side St. Just, who after- 
out France. In the course of conversation, Na- wardsobtained euch sanguinary notoriety; Males. 
foleon gave fies ntteranco to his sentinente, Dorbes, tho elogumat and introid wdvocnto of 
They all instantly assailed bim, gentlemen and royalty; Lalande, the venerable astronomer; 
ladies, pell-mell. Napoleon wos not a man to Marmootel wad Lagrange, Mnstriovs mathema- 
retreat.” His condensed sentences fell like hot ticians, and othors, whose fume was circulating 
thot among the crowd of antagonista who sur- through Europe, 
rounded bim. The battle waxed warmer and In one comer stood the celebrated Alfieri, 
wanner, ‘There was no one to utter a word in reciting with almow maniacal gosticulation his 
favour of Napoleon, He was & young men of OWn poetry to « group of ladies. The grave 
tronty arrounded by veteran generals and di 




















tinguished noble re Wellington at Water- ¢ we t St. Hele wn the fotlawin ree 
Too, he was wishing that some “Blacher or snd most diaciaioamg sieich of the chersuer of 
night were come.”” Snddenly the door was Madame de Steel -—“ She oman of considerable 

Sie oenecy eieses 





Ri and great ambition 
opened, and the mayor of the city wes ao te ige to the obeervutlon that ste 





nounced. Napoleon began to flatter Kimsclf that wens tuoe ner wits 
b rescue was at hand, when the little great toan, 
in pompons dignity, joined the assellants, and 
beluboured the young officer at bay 
losly than all the rest. 
hhonse took compassion ‘npon her defeaceless 
guest, and interposed to abield him from the 
Blows which ho was receiving in the mnequal 
pontest, 

One evening, ia the 





iad just been demolished. The people, exulting 


in newiy-feand_ power, 

long- uded rights, were sping be 
their feet, indiscriminately, all institutions, good 
and bad, upon which ages bad left their ssnc- 


tion, The gay and fickle Parisians, notwith- 
standing the portentous approachings of « storm, 
tho most fearful earth has ever witnessed, were 
pleased with the change, and with reckless curi- 
osity awaited the reault of the appalling pheno- 
menon exhibited around them. Many of the 


higher nobility, terrified st the violence, daily | ves Suunto 


4 y ater 
=, Guest of daly, 1 was, ‘accosted 


{m0 
| him, yo 
pom Thee 


into the sea. that, at the mo. 
ment of drowning, ahe might bave an opportunity of 
saving thers. say return from the con- 
by her in a large com- 

that time T avolded going out much 


‘At lant the Indy of tho | In rabite “Guo tobowed'mba onesysnese cet suck op 
lows tbat T sould not 


shake her off, At last she asked 
me,‘ Who fe at this moment the first woman in the 
‘wore?’ intending to pay a compliment d 
thinking that I would return 


number of chit 








dren’ at answer mhicheveatly cntused 
an answer whi tly con 
From thle hour she became fue unrelenting 
enemy of Napoleon, 
2 “Few persons" said Mirabean, “comprehend the 
power of my ugiiness," “Ifyou would forin an iden of 
17 looks,” he wrote to e lady who had never soon 
you murs ima the small 
ey Senltb, 








8 a tiger who bas br 
Mirabean,” says Sydne 
brace all the talcuts and all the vices, every 
aperit and ovary fie avery slory aud every d 
Ho was student, voluptuary, soldier, prisoner, author, 
ct exile, pauper, courtier, 
FS "He has seon lore, euffored m0 
learned more, felt more, done more, than any man 
big own or any other agé 

4 Talleyrand, one of the most distinguished diple 
matista, was afterwards clovated by the Emperor Na. 
poleon ‘to be Grand Chamberlain of the Empire. He 
Was celebrated for bis witticiama “One day Ailrabsca 

Qualities which, fo those diftenis 








groming ‘more resiatless and extended, had sought | times, one should ponsess to be minister of state. He 


safety in emigration. ‘The tons of 80-, 


siety in the metropolis bad, however, become 
decidedly improved by the greater commingling, 


him with the inquiry, # ie should alse 
semailpos, showid he nad 


‘was evidently deseriving his own character, when, fo the 
great mirth of all present, Talleyrand urchly interrupted. 
be ited with Uae 
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and philosophical Necker was the centre of 
nother group of careworn statesmen dis- 
ng pers of the times, Te was 
an susorablage of all which Paris could afford 
af brilliance in rank, talent, or station, About 
the middle af the evening, Josephine, the bean- 
tiful, but then neglected, wife of M. Beanharnais, 
was ‘ecompanied by her little son 
Buy Madame de Genlis soon made hor 
appearance, attended by the brother of the 
King ; and, conscious of ber intellactual dignity, 
loated through thet sea of brillian 
dived’ whenever she approached by tho abus- 
dance of perfumery which her dreoe exhaled. 
Madame Campan, the friend and companion of 
Marie Antoinette, and other ladies and gentle- 
men of the Court wore introduced, and this 
party now consisted of a truly remarkable 
smemblage of distinguished men and women. 
Parisisn gaicty seemed to banish all thoaghts 
of the troubles of the times, and the hours were 
surrendered to unrestrained hilarity. Servante 
were gliding throngb the throng, bearing # pro- 
fasion of relreshmonte, consisting of delicacies 
gotheied from all quarters of the globe. 

‘As the hour of midnight approached there was 
atoll in the buxz of conversation, and the guests 
gathered in silent groups to listen to s musical 
entertainment. Madame de Sta#l took her seat 
at the piano, while Josephine prepared to 
accompany her on the harp. They both were 
performers of singalar excellence, and the whole 
assembly was bashed in expectation, Just as 
they bad commenced the first notes of w ebarm- 
ing duet, the door of the saloon was thrown 
open, and two new guests entered the apart- 
ment. The one was an elderly gentleman, of 
very venerable sapect, and dreased in the ex- 
treme of simplicity. ‘The other was s young 
man, very mall, pale,and slender. The elderly 
gentleman was immediately recognised by all as 
the Abbé Raynal, one of the most distinguished 
philonophers of France; but no one knew the 
pale, slender, fragile youth who accompanied 
him. They both, that they might not inter- 
rupt the music, silently took seata near the 
door, An noon as the performance was ended, 
and the ladicn had reosived thoue compliments 
which their skill and taste elicited, the Abbé sp- 
proached Madame de Stadl, sccompanied by his 
young protig, and introduced him a Montiear 

fapoléon Bonaparte. Boneparte! that name 
which has since Aliod the world, was them ple- 
befan and unkuown, and upon its utterance many 
of the proud aristocrats in that amembly 
shrugged their shoulders and turned contemp- 
tnously away to their conversation and smusc- 
monte, 

Madame de Sta! had almost an instinctive 
poreoption of the presenoe of genius. Her atten- 
tion was instantly arrested by the few remarks 
with which Napoleon addressed her. They were 
soon engaged in very animated conversation. 
Jooephine ane svresal” other laden joined them. 
‘The group grew larger and larger a1 the gentle- 
suen began to eather around the increasing circle. 
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By 


‘© Who in that young man who thus euddenly 
as gsthered such s group around him?” the 
Proud Alfieri eomdeeconded to ask of the Abbé 


Banal, 

“Be is,” replied the Abbe, “a protégé 
of mine, and a young man of very extraordinary 
talent. ' He is very industrious, well read, and 
kas remarkable stiainments in’ history, mathe- 
mation, end all military ecience.” 

a came stalking across the room, lured 
to ag what cond be the wouros af 
att 

‘Come hare, come here! said Madame de 
Btail, with a smile ; and in an undertone, “We 
have found « little great maa, I will introduce 
im to you, for [know that yon are fond of men 


of genius.” 

Mirabeau very graciously shook hands with 
Napoleon, and entered into converestion with the 
‘untitled young man without assuming any sire of 
superiority, A group of distingaished men were 
gathered round them, and the conversation be- 
came in some degree general. The Bishop of 
Antun commended Fox and Sheridan for having 
‘assorted that the French army, by refuring to 
‘obey the orders of their superiors to fire upon 
the populace, bad sot a gloriona example to all 
the armies of Europe; because, by so doing, 
they had shown that men by becoming soldiers 
did not conse to be citizens. 

* Bxcuse me, my lord,” exclaimed Napolson, 
in tones of carnestnom which arrested general 
attention, “if I venture to interrupt you; but, 
as I am az officer, I must claim the privilege of 
expressing my sentiments. It in true that I am 
very young, and it may appear presumptuous in 
me to to many distinguished men ; but 
daring the last three years I have paid intense 
attention to our political troubles. Tove with sor 
tow the state of our country, and I will incur een- 
sure rather than pass unnoticed principles which 
‘sre not only unsound, but aubversiveof all govern- 
ment, As much as any one I deaire to see all 
‘abuses, antiquated privileges, and usurped rights 
annnlled. Nay, as Tam at the commencement af 
my career, it will be my best policy a wall as 
my daty to support the progress of popular in- 
‘titations, and to promote reform in every branch 
of the public administration, But as in the 
last twelve months I bavo wituessed alarming 
popular disturbances, and have seen our best 
men divided into factions which threatened te 
be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe that now, 
‘more than ever, @ strict discipline in the army 
is absolutely necessary for the safety of oar 
constitutional government and for the main. 
tenance of order. Nay, if our troops are nob 
compelled unbesitatingly to obey the oum- 
mands of the excontive, we shall be exposed 
to the blind fary of democratic pamlons, which 
will reader France the most miserable country 
on the globe. The Ministry may be assared 


by curiosit 


see not only this capital, but every other city in 


ty 


France, thrown into a state of indescribable 
anarehy, while the real friends of liberty, 
cnlightened petriote now working for the be 
fred of our country, wil sink beneath = met 
who, with loud cuteriea for 
Son ou their tongues, will be, in reality, 
horde of savages, worse than the Neres of 
‘These emphatic sentences, uttered by Napo- 
Jeon with an air of anthority which seemed 
natural to the youthful spesker, caused ® pro- 
found nie he ry net there was & 
perfect silence group, and every eyo was 
riveted upon the palo and marble cheek of Napo- 
leon, Neckar and La Fayette listened with evi- 
dent uncasiness to his and weighty senti- 
ments, a6 if conscious of the perils w 
words 80 forcibly p Mirabesu nodded 
once or twice significantly to Talleyrand, seeming 
thus to say, “That is exactly the truth.” Some 
tarned upon their heels, exasperated at this 
fearieas avowal of hostility to democratic pro- 
trens, Alfieri, one of the proudest of aris- 
tocrata, could hardly restrain his delight, and 
gezed with amasement upon the intrepid young 
man. 


TES 
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 Condoreet,” says an eye-witness, ‘‘ nearly 
mado me cry out by the squeezes which he gare 
ny band every mntenoo stered by the pale, 
slender, snd youthful 

"An toon ax Napoleon had sonsluded, Madame 
de Stail, turning to the Abbé Baynal, cordially 


thanked him for having introduced her to the seeking 


Acquaintances of one cherishing views as 5 
miateaman oo profound and so essential to pro- 
vent emergencies, Then turning to her father 
and hiscolleagues, abe maid, with her accustomed 
Gentiemen, I 
portant traths 
‘that you have now heard uttered.” The young 
Napoleon, then but twenty-one years of aze, 
‘thus xnddenly became the most prominent indi- 
vidual in that whole assembly. Wherever 
he moved many eyes followed him. He had 
none of the airs of «man of fashion. He made 
no attempta at displays of gallantry. A pesoe- 
ful melancholy seemed 10 over-shadow him as he 
pasted throagh the glittering throng, without 
‘being in the slightest degree damied by its 
brilllanon. The good old AUS 1 ‘Baynal apy 
gulte sarnpiueed niistoming the triumph of his 
Re Soon after this, in September, 
To eon, en twenty-two years of age, 
on farlough 


recently ion Apne to a first lioutenancy. 
‘Upon returning to the home of his childhood to 
spend afew months in rural leisure, the first 
‘ebject of hia attention was to prepare for him- 
wolf » study where he could be secluded from all 
interroption, For this purpose he uclected a 
room in the attic of the house where he would 
be removed from all the noise of the family. 
Hore, with his books apread out before him, he 
passed dye a nighta of the most inosessnt 
mental toil, He sought mo recreation; he 
seldom wont ca he seldom jell Range as 

Had some guardian angel informed of the, 
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ited hia native land. He had late inthe: 


‘One cloudieas morning, i ee 
risen, he was ssuntering 
in solitary musiogs, when he shamood t0 moet 
‘brother officer, who reproached him with his 
unsocial habits, and urged him to indulge for 


‘his ovce in @ pleasant excursion, Napoleon, who 


had for some time been desirous of taking » 
survey of the harbour, and of examining soma 
heights upon the opposite wide of the gulf, which, 
in his view, commanded the town of Ajaccio, 
‘consented $6 the proposal, upon the condition 
that his friend shonld accompany him upon the 
water. They mado a cignal to some sailors om 
board ® veasol riding at anchor at some distance 
from the abore, and were soon in & boat pro- 
pelled by vigorous rowers, Napoleon sented 
himeclf at the stera, and taking from hia pocket 
aball of one end of which he had 
fastened upon the shore, commenced the sovurate 
measurement of the width of the gulf, Hie 
‘companion feeling ao interest in the aarvey, and 
only listless pleasure, was not a litle 
annoyed in having his smuement thus can 
Yerted into « study for which he hed no relish, 
‘When they arcived at the opposite side of the 
y Napoleon insisted upon olimbing the 
height, Regardless of the remonstrances of 
his associste, who complained of hunger, and of 
absence from the warm broakfast which was in 


ind, begged mo to desist. T 
turove vo divert my ands gain ioe 4 aw: 


the knowledge aoquited upon this gocasion, 


‘every day to the careful composition, 
manner of Plutarch, of the lives of illustrious 
Gorsioans, Though ho had made considerable 


progress in the work, it was lost in the mubse- 
quent disorders of those times. He also estab- 
Tighed s debating club, composed of the several 
officers in the army upon the island, to discuss 
the great political questions which’ were then 
agitating Ri ‘These aul he atad studied 
with most intense application, In this club he 
was » freqoent er and obtained much dis 


tinction for bis argumentative and oratorical 
powers, Bispolecs at Hh thee wamaly epoased 
¢ oatse of popular liberty, though most aternl 
Rertle to Invloe vislnoe, As the 2 
terror began row ita gloom on Paris, 
each day brought its tidings of Jacobin eraelty 
and carnage, Napoleon imbibed that intense 
hatred of anareby which he ever after mani 


Ee. 


tad which no temptation could induce him to 
diugaise, One day he exprossed himself in the 
club so violently that an enemy, Salicetti, re- 
ported him to the government as a traitor. 
was arrested, taken to Paris, and obteined « 
trigmphant seqaitial 
pay ise after, he had an opportunity to 
eelf most magnanimously upon his 
thesty who had thes measly songht hia life and 
whom he could not but despise. Balicetti, in 
hia tars, became obnoxious to the Jacobing, and 
wna denounced az an outlaw. The officers of 
elle sexe is perewh of Assan Sen puto 


= 


of 
Boota,” By thia act he ‘imovol to the 
taminent ae lives of 
members 


‘the bitter froite of arrest. Ari to him they 
ought to be the more bitser, since he aided with 
his own hand to plant the trees which bear 


them,’ 
“How!” exclaimed Madame Permon with 
an air of | Miected astonishment, “ia Salioettd 


arrested 
" And is it possible,” replied Napoleon, we 
youdo not know he has been proscribed t 
that you were aware of the fact, ines 
it ia in your house that he is concealed,” 
“Concealed in my house,” ashe cried, 
“Surely, my dear Napoleon, you are mad, J 
entreat you do not repeat such a joke in any 
other place. assure you it would peril my life.” 

‘Napoleon rose from his seat, advanced slowly 
towards Madame Permon, folded his arms upon 
hia breast, and fixing hie eyes in a steadfast 
gase upon ber, remained for 4 moment in per- 
fect silence, 

“Madame Permon |" he then said emphati- 
cally, ‘Salicetti is concealed in your house, 
Nay, do not interrupt me. I know that yester- 
‘day at five o'clock he waa acon proceeding from 
the Boulevard in this direction. It is well 
known that he has not in this neighbourhood 
any acquaintances, you excepted, who would 
risk their own safety, as well as that of their 
friends, by seoreting him.” 

“And "hy what right,” Medame Permon 
with oontinned ’ duplicity, should 

ett Tok an asylam here! He is we 
sware that out political sentimenta are ut 
‘Yarianee, and be also kaows that J am on the 


jfested, point of leaving Paris,” 


‘well ask,” Napoleon rejoined, 
yht he should xpply to you for 
to an unprotected 
‘woman, who might be compromised by affording 
afow houre of safety to an outlaw who merit 
his fate, is an sot of baseness to which no con- 
sideration onght to have driven him,” 

“Bhould you repent abrosd this amertion,”* 
ahe replied, ‘for which there in no possible 
foundation, it would entail the most serious con- 

‘sequences upon me.” 

weain Repoloca, with mech spparent emotion, 
fixed his stendfast gaso upon Madame Permon, 


Salicetti is a villain, He was well 
eware thet you could not close your door 
him, sad he would selishly allow you 
te peril year own Bfe andl that of your child for 


“You may 


ii 


the sake of his safety. I never liked him. Now 
T deepize him.” 
‘With consummate duplicity Madame Permom 


fook Napoleon's hand, and fixing her oye un- 
qoailingly upon his, firmly uttered the fale 
‘eT assure’ you, Napoleon, upon my 
honour, that Salicetti is not in my apartmenta, 
But stay—shall F tell you all?” 
“Yes, all! alli” he vohomently rejoined, 
“Well then,” she continned with gest op- 
frankness, ‘Balicetti was, I confess, 
nay oot yolteriay at "@clock, but ba 
few bours after, I pointed ont to him 


t 


Hf 


ad 


the moral fmpoasibility of his romaining con- 
gesled wish me Living as publicly ae T de 
Bolicetti admitted the justice of my 
and took his 
Napoleon with hurried step traversed the 
room two or three times, and then exclaimed, 
“Tt in just aa Lexpected. Ho was comard 
enough to say to a woman, 'Rxpose your life 
for mine,’ But,” he continued, stopping before 
Madame Perm: om, and fixing » doubiong eve upon 
ec, “you realy believe, ten, thet be left oor 
che 2p sobursed 


Yon,” eho replied, eT tot him that since 

Bo mast conceal himoelf tn Pari, it wore best 
to bribe the people of his own ‘hotel, because 

that would be tho last place where his’ anemics 
would think of nearching for him.” 

Napoleon then took bis leave, Madame 
Permon opened the door of the closet where 
Balicetti was concealed. He hed heard evory 
‘word of the conversation, and was sitting upon in 
samall chair, hin head leaning upon his hand, 
which was covered with blood from a hemor- 
rhage with which he had been seized. Prepara- 
tions were immediately made for an escape from 
Paris, and passporta wore obtained for Salicetti 
aa the saletde-chambre of Madame Permou, 
In the eatly dawn of the morning they left Paris, 
Sulicetti, asa nervant, soated upon the box of 
the carriage. Whon they had arrived at the end of 
the first stage, several miles from the city, the 
postilion came to the window of the coach 
and presented Madame Permon with s note, 
which, be anid, a young man had requested him 
to place in her hands at that post. It was from 
Napoleon. Madame Permon opened it and resd 
as follows — 

“I never like to be thonght s dupe. T 
should appear to be wach to you did T not tell 
you that I knew perfestly well of Salicotti’s 
Place of concealment, Yon see, thon, Salicatti, 
that I might have returned the ill you did to 
Which of us stands in the "preferable 
point af view at the present moment! J might 
have avenged my wroogs, but I did not. Per- 
haps you may may that it was out of regard to 
your bonefactress that I spared you. That con- 
Gideration, I confeus, was powerful. But you, 
alone, unarmed, and an cntlaw, would never 
have ‘been injured by me. Go in peace, and 
choose an asylum where you may cherish better 
sentiments, On your name my month ia closed, 
Repent and a jiate my motives, 

T Medame Formon 1 my best wiahos are with 
zou and your child. You are feeble and defence- 

beings May Providence and s friend's 
prayers protect you! Be cautions, and do not 
tarry in the large towns through which you may 
have to pass, Adien {” 

Having read the letter, Madame Permoa 
turned to Sslicetti and said, “You ought to 
wdmire the noble conduct of ‘Bonaparte, It is j 
most generous.” 

“Genetons 1” be replied with 
tow smile ; ‘what would you have had him to! 
dot Would you have wished him to betray me ¥”| 
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Tew 


indignant woman looked mpon Aim vie 
sage *T do not know wi 
east 3 but this I do know, that it 
would be, pisent see you manifert a litte 


‘When they arrived at a seapory, as Salloetti 
ked on board » small yensel which was to 

to Italy, he seemed form moment 
not to be entirely unmindful of the favour he 
received. Taking Madame Permon’s hand 
in hia, he said, ‘J should have too much to eay 
were I to attempt to exprem to you my gratitude 


cit 


Ht 


by words, As to Bonaparte tell bim I thank 
im. Hitherto I did not believe him ea 

of ty. Tam now bound to acknowl 
ay TY thank him.” 





‘Napoleon, after his acquittal from the charge 
brought against him by Salicetti, remained at 
Paris for two or three montha, He lived in the 
toost frogal manner, spending no money or time 
passed most 
of his time In the Lbrarice, reading volumes of 
salid worth, and socking the conversation of diss 
tinguished ‘men, His eye was surveying the 
world, He was meditating the rise and fall of 
empires. France, Rurope even seemed tooamall 
for his majestic’ designs, He stuiied with 
intense interest the condition of the countless 

inds of meu who swarm along the riversand 
the hilleides of internal Asia, and dreamed of 
himself being the founder of an empire there 
im oomparicon with which the dynasties of 
Europe should be insignificant. Indeed be 
never, in all his rubsequent career, manifested 
the least aurprise in view of his elevation. He 
‘roe from step to step, regarding each ascent 22 
a matter of course, never ahrinking im tho least 
degree from assuming any degree of rexponsi- 
bility, and never manifesting the slightest 
embatrasment in taking the command from the 
hands of grey-headed veterans, 

Whilst in Paris he was, on the famons morn- 
ing of the 20th of June, 1792, walking with his 
friend Bourienne slong the banks of the Seine 
when ho saw a vast mob of men, women, and 
Boys, with hideous yolle and frantio gostures, 
and brandishing wespona of every kind, rolling 
in an inundation through the streeta’ of the 
metropolis, and directing their steps towards the 
palace of the imprisoned monarch. Napoleon ran 
before them, that he might witness their pro- 
ceedings. Climbing by an iron fenos upon the 
alurtrede of u neighbouring building, ho eaw 

squalid masa of thirty thousand miscreants 
‘reak into the garden of tho Tuileries, swarm 
the doors of the regal mansion, and at 
compel the insalted and humiliated king, 
into the embrasure of a window, to put 
the filthy red exp of Jacobinism upon bis brow. 

‘triumph of the drauken vagranta from the 

d gurrete of infamy over all law and 
this spectacle of the degradation of 
jowledged monarch of one of the 
ustious on the globe, exoited the indig- 
Napoleen to the ‘higher’ pitch. He 
eway from the sight a arable 
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erelaiming, “The wretches! how could pac 
antier thisvile mob to eater the palace t 
ahoald have avept down the first fire hundred 
with grepeshot, and the rest would have soon 
taken to fight, 

‘New scenes of violence were now daily enscted 
before the eyes of Napoleon in the atreots of 
Paris, until the dreadful 10th of August arrived. 
‘He then again saw the triamphant and upresisted 
mobasack the palace of the Tuileries, Ho witnessed 
the king and the royal family driven from the 
halle of their ancestors, and followed by the 
frensied mu)titude with hootings and hissings and 
‘every conceivable insult, in momentary peril of 
‘aseaasination, until they took refuge in the 
Assembly, He sow the merciless massacre of 
tho faithfol guards of the king as they were 
ahot in the garden, sa they were puraed and 
pouiarded !n the streets, aa they ware pricked 
down with bayonets from the statnes npon which 
they had climbed for protection and in cold blood 
butchered, He saw, with his bosom glowing 
with indignation and ahame, the drunken rioters 
marching exultingly through the streets of the 
metropolis with the ghastly heeds of the 
slaughtered guarda borne aloft apon the points 
of thoir piken us tho trophies of their victary. 

‘These hideous spectacles wrought quite » 
revolution in the mind of Napoleon, He had 
been great t of constitutional Liberty in 
England, and o still greater admirer of republi- 
can liberty in He now became con- 





vinced a the people of France were too through 


degraded for self-government— 
feat tag thoy ee the guidance and contral of 
rosiatleas law, He hated and deay 
tuousness, the imbecility ard tyrannyof 
effete monarchy. Ho had himeelf suffered most 
keenly from the wuperciliousness of the old 
soils, ‘who grasped at all the places of profit 
\d honour, merely to gratify their own sensu. 
ality, and left no career open to merit, 
Napoleon bad his own fortune to make, and he 
‘wos glad to see all these bulwarks battered down 
which the pride and arroganee of past agus bad 
reared to foster a worthless aristocracy, and to 
exclude the energetic and aspiring, 
wealth and rank, from all the avenues of 
influence and celebrity. On the other hand, the 
dominion of the mob appeared to to him so 
exocruble that he said, *I frankly declare that 
if I were compelied to choose between the old 
monarchy and Jacobin misrule, I should in- 
finitely prefer the former.” Openly sad ener- 
lly om all occasions, fearless of comse- 
quences, he expressed his sbhorrence of those 
miscreanta who were trempling justice and 
mercy beneath their feet, and who were by that 
act making France a byword mong all nations, 
This is a key to the character of Napoleon. 
‘These opposing forces guided bis future career. 
He even subvequently manifested the most 
decisive resolution to crush the Jacobina, He 
displayed untiring energy in in 
Francs a throne invincible in power, which 
thould govern the people, which sbould throw 
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by Napoleon employed a bootmaker, 
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‘every avenue of greatness epen to all 
‘They petitors, making wealth, and rack, and influemes 
‘and power the reward of merit, Napoleoe 
openly F  arowed his conviction that France 
without education and withont religion was not 
Prepared for the republicanism of the United 
Sinton, In this sentiment La Fayette, one 
of the wisest men of the French nation, fally 
conenrred. With an arm of despotic power he 
crushed every lawless catbreak, and he gathered 
around his throne eminent abilities wherever he 
could find them—in the shop of the artisan, in 
the ranks of the army, in the but of the 
peasant. In France, at this time, thore was 
neither intelligence, religion, nor morality 
among the masses, There wns no reverence 
for Iw, either human or divine. Napoleos 
expressed his high approval of the constitutional 
monarchy of England, and declared that to be 
the model upon’ which be wood have the new 
government of France constructed, Ho judged 
that France needed an imposing throne, sap- 
ported by ab illustrious nobility, and by » 
ing army of invincible power, with civil 
privileges cantionsly and gradually disseminated 
‘among the people. And though subsequent 
events compelied him to assume dictatorial 
power, fow persons could have manifested 
during 0 long a reign, and through the temp- 
tations of so extracrdinary @ caresr, more 
‘anwavering contistency. 

‘One evening he returned home from a walk 
the streets of the tumultuous metropolis 
in which his ears had been desfened by th 
shouts of the people in favour of s new repabli- 
can constitution, It was in tho midst of the 














Reign of Terror, and the guillotine was drenohed 
in blood, 


“How da you like the new Consti- 
a lady to him. He replied, 
it is good in one eense, to 
* etal with carnage 
in bad ;”” and then, ax if giving way to an out- 
burst of sincere feeling, ho emphatically ox- 
claimed, “No! no! no! way with thie Com 
stitution! Ido not like it!” 

In theee days of pecuniary embarrassmont 











awkward workman, but » man who m: 
very kindls feelings tawards him, and necommo- 
dated bim in bis payments, When dignity and 
fortune were lavished on the First Conral and 
the Emperor, he was frequently urged to employ 
a more fashionable workman, but 0 perauasion. 
could tnduce kim to abandon the humble 
artisan who had been the friend of his youthful 
days. Instinctive delicacy told him that the 
man would be more gratified by being ‘he shoo- 
maker of the Emperor, and thst his interesta 
‘would be thus beiter promoted than by anv other 
favour he could confer. 

‘A silveramith in one of Napoleon's hours of 
need sold him a dressiug-cuse upon credit, This 
‘wae never forgottea, Upon hie retorn from the 
campaign of Italy he called upon the artisan, 
rewarded him liberally, ever afterwards ew- 
ployed him, snd recommended bim slo to aus 


marshals and o his eourt in general, In eonse- 
quence the jeweller acquired an immense fortune. 

‘Effects must have their causes. Napoleon's 
‘poundlees popnlarity ia the army and in the 
nation was not the result of accident, the 
eudden outbreak af an insane delusion. ‘Thess 
exhibitions of an instinctive and unstudied 
magnanimity won the hearts of the people as 
vapidly as his transcendent abilities and beren- 
Jean toil had secased for him ranown, 

Napoleon, with hia political principles modified 
by the acenca of lawless violene which he had 
witnessed in Paris, returned again to Corsica. 
Boon after his return to his native island in 
February, 1798, he was ordered at the head of 
two battalions, in conjunction with Admiral 
Target, to make m descent upon the island of 
Gardinia, Napoleon effected a landing, and was 
entirely aucceseful in the accomplishment of his 

of the expedition, ‘The Admiral, however, 
iled, and Napoleon in consequence waa under 
the tiecessity of evacuating the positions where he 
bad entrenched himself, and returned to Corsica" 

He found Franeo still filled with the most 
frightful disorders, The King and Queen had 
both fallen upon the ecafBld. Paoli, disgusted 
with the political aspect of his own country, 
freseonably plotted to surrender Corsica, over 
which he was appointed governor, to the crown 
of Bogland. I¢ was a treacherous act, and was 
only redeemed from utter infamy by the brutal 
gatrages with which France was diagraced. A 
large party of the Coricans rallied round Paoli. 
He exerted all the influenes in bis power to in- 
duce Napoleon, the son of his old friend and 
comrade, and whose parsonal qualities he greatly 
admired, to join his standard. Napoleon, on 
the other hand, with far greater penetration 
into the myaterioa of the future, entreaied Paoli 
to abandon the unpatriotic enterprise, Ho 
argued that the violence with which Franca was 
filled was too terrible to be lasting, and that the 
nation must soon retarn again to reason and to 
Jaw. He represented that Corsica was too small 
ead foeble to think of maintaining independence 
in the midut of the powerful empires of urope ; 
that in manners, language, customs, and religion 
it could not becomes homogeneous part of Kng- 
land ; that the natural connection of the island 
was with France, and that ita glory eould only 
bbe secured by its being embraced as a provinee 
of the French empire; and, above all, that it 
waa the duty of every good citizen in sach hours 
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ith them? No such thing. The of 
had scooped a aubaldy ftéa Grest Srila, 
yay: 
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ments ; but Puoll had formed stroug attachwont 
in England, and remembered with an avenging 
spirit the days when he had fled before the com- 
quering armies of France. 

‘The Inst interview which took place betwoam 
theas distinguished man was at « secluded oon- 
vent in the interior of the island. Long and 
earnestly they argued with esch other, for they 
were devoted personel frienda ‘The veteran 
governor waa eighty yeara of age, and Napoleon 
was but twenty-four, It was with the greatest 
reluctance that either of them could consent to 
draw tho sword against the other, But there 
was uo alternative. Paoli was Girmin bis deter 
mination to surrender the island to the English. 
‘No persuasions could induce Napoleon to sever 
his interests from those of his country. Sadly 
they neparated to array thempelves against each 
other in civil war. 

‘As Napoleon, silent and thoughtful, waa riding 
home he entered a wild ravine among the moun 
taina, when suddenly ho was surrounded by 
party of mountaineers in the employ of Paolt 
und taken prisoner, By stratagem he managed 
to eacape, and placed himscif at the head of the 
battalion of National Guards, over which ho 
had been appointed commander. Hostilition 
immediately commenced. The governor, who, 
with his namerous formes had possession of the 
town of Ajaccio, inered the English into the 
harbour, surrendering to them the inland, The 
English immediately took possession ef those 
heights on the opposite side of the gulf which 
it will bo remembered Napoleon had 
20 carefully examined. ‘The information he 

ned war now of special service to him. One 

rk and stormy night he embarked in a frigate 
with a fow handred aoldiers, landed near the 
entrenchments, guided the party in darkness 
over the ground with which be was perfectly 
fumiliar, surprised the English in their sleep, 
and after = short but sanguinary conflict took 
posneasica of the fort, The storm, however, in- 
‘reused to a gale, and when the morning dawned 
they strained their eyes in vain through the 
driving mist to behold the frigate. Tt had been 
riven by the tompost far ont to sea. Napoleon 
and his little band wore immediately marrounied 
by the allied Bnglish and Corsicane, and their 
sitastion seemed desperate, For five days they 
defended themselves most valiantly, during which 
time they were under the necossity of killing 
their harsea for food to save themselves from 
starvation. At last the frigate again appeared. 
‘Napoleon then evacuated the town, in which ke 
had so gallantly contended against vastly out- 
numbering foes, and after an ineffectual attempt 
to blow up the fort enovoeded in aafely effecting 
am embarkation. The sirength of Paoli was 
daily increasing, and the English in greater 

bers were crowding to his aid. Napolecs 
yw that it was in vain to attempt farther re 
sintance, and thet Corsica was no longer a esfe 
residence for himbelf or tho family. He sc 

















a disbanded his d 4a 
tla Porta rdiogly farves, and prepared: 
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Peck called apen Madame Letitia and ex- cffoctod a landing, notwithstanding sne vigilance 
dancted his powers of persuasion in endeavouring of the English oreisers. Beacon fires, the riguala 
W induce the family to unite with him in the of insurrection, by previous concert blarod 
wressonable aarrender of the island to the|from every bill, and the hoarwe sound of the 
Roglish, ‘Resistance ia hopeless,” said he, |horns echoing along the mountain sides and 
“and by thia perverse opposition you are bring- {through the ravines summoned the warlike 
ing irreparable ruin and misery oa yourself and peasanta to arms, The Bnglish wore driven 
family.” “I know of but two laws,” replied |from tho faland with even more precipitation 
Madame Letitia, hrcically, “which it in neces: |than they had taken pomension of it, Paoli 

1 
i 





f27 for me to obey—the lawn of honour and of retired with thom to London, deeply regretting 
duty.” A docreo was immediately that he had not followed the wise counsel 
baninbing the family trom the island. One young Napoleon. 
tmoreing Napoloon hastenod to Snform hia mother _ Honaperw visited, Goralce ut once again, 
that several shonsand peasants, armed with all He could not love the peuple in whose do 
tho implomenta of revolutionary fury, were on he had saffered such injustice, To the closo of 
the warch to attack the house. ‘The family fled life, howover, he retainod a vivid recollection af 
procipitutely, with auch fow articles of property |the picturesque beautics of hin native inland, 
aa they could seize st the moment, and for| and often spoke in most animating torma of the 
several days wandered houscless and destitute un romantic glena and precipitous cliffs and clow- 
the soa shore until Napoleon could make ing skies endeared to him by all the amsociations 
arrangements for their embarkation. The house of childhood. ‘The poctic and the mathematical 
‘was sucked by the mob, and the furniture en- elements were both combined in the highest 
tirely destroyed. degree in the mind of Napoleon ; and though 
Tt was midnight when an open boat, manned his wanly intellect turned away in disgust from 
by four strong rowers with muffled oars, ap- mawkish and effeminate wentimentalinm, he 
proached the shore in the vicinity of the pil- enjoyed the noble appreciation of all that is 
Inged and battered dwelling of Madame Letitia. beautiful sud all that issublime, His retentiva 
Acdim lantern was held by an attendant as the momory wae stored with the most brilliant pas- 
Bonaparte family, in silence and in sorrow, with sazes of Coracille, Racine, and Voltaire, aud no 
the wide world, its poverty and all ite perils | one could quote them with more appropriaieness. 
before them, entered the boat. A few tranks We now approach more eventiol scenes in 
and bandboxes contained ail their available the life of this extraordinary man, Many of 
property, The oaramen pulled out inte the dark the monarchies of Europe were allied against he 
and louely wea. arthly boat never before held French Revolution, and alowly bat resiatlesaly 
such a bund of emigrania, Littlo did those poor their combined armies were marching upon 
and friendles fugitives then imagine that ali Paris. The emigrant nobles and Royalisis, many 
the thrones of Europe wore to tremble before thousands in number, were incorporated with 
them, and that their colebrity waa to fill the the embattled hosts of thee allies, The spirit 
world. Napoleon took bia stand at the bows, of insurrection against the government becan to 
for although the second son ho was already the! manifest itself very strongly in several impor- 
commanding spirit of the family.” tant cities, Toulon, on the shores of the Modi- 
‘They soon ascended the side of a amall vewel terranean, was the great naval depét and arcanal 
which wa. waiting for them in the offing with of France. It contained a population of about 
her aaila fluttering in the breose, and when the thousand inhabitante, More than 
morning san arose over the blue waters of the fifty ships of the line and frigates were riding 
Mediterranean, they were approashing the har- at anchor in its harbour, and an immense quan- 
bour of Nice, ’ Here they remained but e sbort tity of military and naval storea of every cesorip- 
time, when they removed to Marseilles, where tion were collected in this spacious mazasine, 
the family resided in great pecaniary embar ‘The majority of the inhabitants of this oity 
rasomont until relieved by the rising fortunes of were friegds of tho old monarchy. Bome ten 
Napoleon. thousand of the Royalists of Marseilles, Lyons, 
‘ho Rnglish immediately took posession of and other parts of the South of France took 
Corsica, and retained it for two yeare. The refuge within the walls of Toulon, and mecting 
fickle Coraicaus soon grew woary of their new with the Royalist inhabitaute surrendered the 
masters, in whose langeage, manners, and re- city, its magazines, its ships, a7? ite forte te 
igion they found no eongeniality, and ‘a general the combined English and Spanish fleet whiew 
ising took place, A small force from Frauce was eruising outside of its harbour. The Bog 
lish ahlpa salled (sjemphantly Unio the port 
“Louis Bonaparte, tn bia to Ste Walter landed 5,000 Buglish troops, and 8,000 Spun. 
Booth,” corrntg some sligit Eosperectes "Witch lard, Neapolitans, and Pletmontese’ and took 
have sropt into blatory regarding this flight, sere. powseasion of the place. ‘This treacherous act 
* Though but a child Iwas with my mother at that 1 ry Oa 
time. it wax mot Lucien who accompanied Nepo excited to the highest pitch the alarm and the 
Jara, but Soe h. Jerome, pee agit indiguation of the revolutionary government, 
a we, who Was eight, remained is was resolved stall hasards Toulon most be 
SEGEO nd did ok Join wg $l some time after: {retaken and the Euglish driven from the soil of 
may anol the Acchdoucon Misch,” {Franc But the English aro not caaily ain 
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ou <rom posta they have osce occupled, and 

It wan an enterprise of Do common magnitade to 
displace them with their strong army and ie 
‘vineibie navy from fortresses so im 
those of Toulon, and where they found stored 
up for them in such sbandancs all the muni- 
‘tions of war. 

Two srmiea ware immediately marched upon 
fonlon, the place invested, and a regular siege 
¢ommenced. ‘Throo months hed Pased, ‘away, 
during which no apparent had been 
made towards the capture of the town, Every 
exertion was made by the allied troops and the 
Royalist inbabitants to strengthen the defences, 
and especially to render impregnable a fort 
ealled Little Gibraltar, which commanded the 
harbour and the town, The French besieging 
force, amounting to about 40,000 men, were 
‘wasting their time ontaide of the entrenchments, 
keeping very far away from the reach of cannon 
balla, ‘Tho command of these forces had been 
entrusted to General Cartaux, a portrait painter 
from Paria, ax ignorant of all military science 
‘1 he was self-conceited. 

Mattern were in this state when Napoleon, 
whose commanding abilitios were now beginning 
to attract attention, was promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier-General, and invested with the 
command of the artillery train at Toulon. He 
immediately hastened to the scene of action, 
and beheld with utter Fastonishment the inca- 
pacity with which the siege was conducted. He 
found batteries erected which would not throw 
their balls ono-half the distance between the nocd 
cannon and the points they were intended to 
command. Balls, also, were heated in the 
peasants’ houses around, at perfectly ridiou 
lous distances from the guns, as if they wore 
article to be transported at one's leisure. 
Napoleon requested the commander-in-chief, at 
whooe direction these batteries were reared, to 
allow him to witness the effect of » few dis- 
ebarges from the gana With much difficulty 
he obtained consent, and when the general saw 
the chet fall more than half way short of the 
mac, he turned upon hin heels and anid, 
“« Those aristocrata have spoited the quality of 
the powder with which 1 am supplied.” 

Napoleon respectfully, bat firmly, mado his 
remonstrance ta the Convention, assuring them 
hat the siege must be conducted with far more 
soivnoe and energy if a successful result was to 
be expected. He recommended that the works 
against the city itself should be comparatively 
neglected, and that all the onergies of the 
amulta should be directed against Little 
Gibraltar. That fort once taken, it was clear to 
hin mind that the English fleet, exposed to = 
destenctive fire, must immediately evacuate the 
harbour, and that the town would be no longer 
defensible. In fact, he pursued precisely the 
same course by which Washington had previ- 
ously driven the British from Boston, The 
distinguished American general turned aside 
from the city itself, and by = masterly move- 
ecot planted his batteries om 
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from which he could rain down a 
empect of tals ep he dake othe 
English abipa, ‘The invaders were compelled te 
as fy, taking “with thom thelr Tory’ allien 
Napoleon did the eame thing at Toulon, ‘The 
enterprise was, however, vastly more arduona, 
since the ‘Bnelish had foreacen the importance of 
that post, and had surrounded it with works so 
anapproacbable that they #d not hesitate te 
eal it their Lit#le Gibraltar, 

‘Napoleon undertook their dislodgment. Dus 
gommier, @ scarred and war-worn veterst, was 
placed in the supreme command, and cordially 
sympathized with his young artillery officer ia 
all bis plane, ‘The agents of the Convention 
who ware in the camp as spies to report prov 
ceedings to the Government, Jooked with much 
incredality upon this strange way of captnring 
Toulon, One morning some of thee commis 
sioners ventared to criticise the position of » 
gun which Napoleon was superintending. * Do 
you,” he tartly replied, “attend to your duty 
‘as commissioner, and I’ will be answerable for 
mine with my head.” 

Napoleon's brother, Louis, visited him during 
the siege. They walked out one morning to & 
plage where an unavailing amseale bed boon 

made by « portion ofthe army, and two banded 
wanglod bodies of Frenchmen were strewn over 
the ground. On bebolding the slanghter which 
had taken place Napoleon exclaimed, “All 
these men bave beon neodlesaly sacrificed. Had 
intelligence commanded here none of theve Lives 
ate been loat. Learn from this, my 
brother, how indispensable it ia that those should 
possess knowledge who aspire to assame the 
command of others.” 

Napoleon, with an energy which seemed 
utterly exbanstless, devoted himself to the 
enterprise he had undertaken. By the utmont 
exertions he soon obtained from all quarters a 
train of 200 beavy battering cannon, In the 
midst of s storm of thot and shell incessantly 
falling around him, he erected five or six 
powerful batteries within point-blank range of 
the works he would assail, (ne battery in 
particalar, which was masked by « plantation of 
olives, he sonstracted very near tho entre 
mevia of the enemy. He seemed utterly regard. 
less of bis own anfety, had severat horses shot 
under him, and receivéd from an Bnglishman so 
werious a bayonet wound in his left thigh that 
for some time he was threatened with the neoes- 
ity of an amputation, Al} these operations 
were carried on in the midst of the sorme of 
battle. ‘There wore daily and nightly ekirmishes, 
and sallies, and deadly aseauita, and the dreadfal 
tide of snccessfal and unmctomfal war ever 
ebbed and flowed. One day an ariillorymen 
waa thot down by his side, and the ramrod he 
waa asing was drenched with bi leon 
immediately sprong into the dead man's place, 
seized the rod, and to the great encouragement 
of the soldiers with his own hands repeatediy 
barged the gun. 

‘While the ciego wee in progrem, ous dat 
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appeszenoe in the samp, and about sixty men 
alighting from them, dressed in gorgecu: 
uniforms, and with the pomp and imporians air 
of ambassadors from the revolutionary govern- 
ment, demanded to be led inte the presence of 
‘the oommander-in-chief. 

*Citnengeneral” axid the, erator of she 
party, ‘we come from P: ihe patriots are 

Piligaant at your ioactivity’ and Nelay, The 
soil of the Republic has been violated. She 
trembles to think that the insult stil] remaine 
unavenged. She ask, why is Toulon not yet 
taken! Why is the English fleet not yet 
destroyed # In her indignation she hae appealed 
to hor brave sons, We have obeyed her sum 
mona, and burn with impatience to fal6t her 
expectations, We are volunteer guaners from 
Paris. Furnish ws with arma, To-morrow we 
will march aguinst the enemy.” 

The general was not a little disooncerted_by 
(his pompous end authoritative addres. But 
Napoleon whispered to him, ‘Turn those gon- 
tlomen over to me; I will take eare of them.” 
They wore vory hospitably entertained, aad the 
pext morning at day break Napoleon conducted 
them to the seashore and gave them cbarze of 
sovoral pieces of artillery which ha had placed 
Where during the night, and with which he 
requested them to eink an English frigate whose 
black threatening bull was seen through the 
hare of the mo + anchor some distance 4; 
from the shore. ‘The trembling volunteers 
looked around with most nervous tneasiness in 
view of their exposed situation, and anxiously 
inquired if there were no shelter bebind which 
they could stand, Just them s whole brosdside 
of cannon-balls came whistling over their heads ; 
this was not the amusoment they bad bargained 
for, and the whole body of bragcadocios took 10 
precipitate flight. Napoleon ast quietly upon 
hie horse without even a smile moving his pen- 
sive and marble features aa he contemplated 
with much satisfaction the dispersion of such 
troublesome allies. 

Upon unother occasion, when the enemy were 
directing their fire upon the works he was con- 
structing, having occagion to vend a despatch 
from the trenches he called for someone who 
could write, that he might dictate an order. A 
young private stepped oat from the ranks, and 
Feating the paper upon the breastwork begau to 
write as Napoleon dictated. While thus employed 
s cannop-ball from the enemy's battery struck 
the ground but a few feet from them, covering 
their persons and the paper with the earth. 

“Thank you," aid the soldier, gaily ; "wo 
stall need no more sand upon this page.” The 
instinctive fearlossnoas and readinoes. thus dis- 
played arrested the attention of Napoleon. 
fixed hia keen and pieroing eye 
moment, a6 if scrutinisivg all 
physical qualities, and then said, ‘* Young man, 
what can I do for you?’ The soldier blushed 
deeply, bat prompfly replied, “ Rerything |” 

touching ia left shoulder with his 


















TOULON RECOVERED BY NAPOLEON. 
Afteon casriages from Paris vuddenly made their’ 


hand be edded, “You can change this worsted 
‘into an epsuiet.” A few days after, Napoleon 
meat for the mme co:dier to reconnoitre the 
trenches of the enemy, and anggested that be 
dress, as his exposure would 
be vory great. “Never!” réplied the soldier, 
“Do you take me for a spy! I will go in my 
uniform though Eahould never return.” He set 
out immediately, and fortauately eocaped un- 
harmed, These two incidents revealed che- 
racter, and Napoleon immediately recommended 
bim for promotion. Thia was Junot, afterwards 
Duke of Abrantes, and one of the most efficient 
friends of Napoleon, ‘I love Napoleon, aaid 
he afterwards, most wickedly, ‘as my God, 
‘To him I am indebted for all that I am,"7 
At last the hour arrived when all things were 
ready for the grand attempt, Jt waa in the 
middle watches of the night of the 17th of 
December, 1793, when the signal wae given for 
the assault, A cold storm of wind and rain was 
wailing ita midnight dirges ia harmony with 
the awful scene of carnage, destruction, and wos 
aboot to ensns. The gonius of Napoleon had 
‘arranged everything, and inspired the desperate 
‘enterprise, No pon can describe the horrors of 
‘the conflict. All the energies of both armica were 
exerted to the nimost in the ferce encounter, 
To diatract the attention of the army the forti- 
cations were everywhere attacked, while sm 
incessant shower of bombshells was rained down 
pon the devoted city, scattering dismay and 
death i in all directions, In the course of a 
hours 8,000 shells from the effective batterion 
of Napoleon were thrown into Little Gibralt 
‘antil the massive works were almost one pile of 
ruins, In the midst of tbe darknosa, the storm, 
‘the drenching rain, the thunder of artillery and 
the gleaming light of bombsbells, the French 
marched up to the very muszles of the Engliah 
guns, and were wown down like grass before 
the eeythe by the tremendous discharges of 
and musketry. The ditches wore filled 
with the dead and dying. Again and again the 
French were repulsed only to return again and 
‘again to the asswult. Napoleon waa overywhore 
i, inspiring the onset, even more reckless 
own life than of the lives of his soldiers, 
For a long time the rewuls seeined very doubtful. 
But the plans of Napoleon were too carefully 
laid for fina} discomfiture. His mangled, bleed 
ing columns rushed in st the embrasures of the 
ramparta, and the whole garrison were in a fow 
momenta silent and still in death. 
“General,” said Bonaparte to Dugommier, as 
he raised the welcomed fiag over the rambling 
walls of the rampart, ‘go and sleep, we have 
taken Toulon. 
“Tt waa, 

























saya Scott, ‘upon this night of 


He terror, conflagration, tears, and blood, that the 


star of Napoleon fret ascended the horison, and 





* It pleasant to witnoss manifestations of 

tade, but God frowns upon impiety. The we 

Mastrious, and tmisorable Junot, 

Sneanlty. procipitaced biranelé 
7 a iu agooy upon the pavement.” 


Ithy, 
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though it gleamed over many a scene of horror ships with whores from the Freeh arsceals, 
ere it ect, it may be doubted whether ita light was they having determined to destroy ail the 
ever blended with that of one mare dreadfu).” munitions of war that they could not carry away. 
Though Little Gibraltar was thus taken, the The victorious French were straining every 
‘conflict continced all around the city until morn- nerve in the erection of new batteries to cripple 
ing, Shells were exploding, and hot shot falling and, if possible, destroy the retiring foe, Thus 
in the Gwellings, Children in the passed the day, when another wintry night 
eradle, and maidens in their ehambers had limb settled gloomily over the beleaguered and woo 
torn from limb by the dresdful missiles. Con- exhausted city. The terror of the Royalista 
fiagrationa were continually bursting forth, burn- wus dreadful, They saw by tho embarkation of 
ing the mangled and the dying, while piercing the British sick and wounded that the Rnglish 
shrieks of dismay and agony arose even abovs were to evacuate the city, and that they were to 
the thunder of the torzific eannonade, The be loft to their fate, And fall well they knew 
wind howled in harmony with the awful ecene, what doom they, and their wives, and their 
and s cold and drenching rain swept the streets, children were to expect from Republican fary 
One cannot contemplate such # conflict without in those days of unbridled violence. 
wondering that » God of Mercy should have — Tné Bnclish took as many of the French ships 
allowed Hin children thus brutally to deform of the line as could be got ready for ses to 
this fair crention with the spirit of the world accompany them in their escape, The rest 
of woe, For the anguish inflicted upon suffer- consisting of Gfteon ships of the line and eight 
ing humanitythat night a dreadfal responaibility frigates, were collected to be burned. A fire- 
tmnst reet somewhere. Thousands of hearts ship, filled with overy combustible substance, 
were lacorated and crushed, with every hope of was towed into their midst, aud at ten o'clock 
life blightod for ever ‘The English Govern- the torch was applied. ‘The flames of the 
ment thought that they did right, ander the burning ships burst forth like a volcano 
circumstances of the case, to send their armies from the centre of the harbour, illuminating 
and take possession of Toulon. Napoleon deemed the scene with livid and almost noonday 
that be was nobly discharging his duty in the brilliance, ‘The water was covered with bo 
Herculean and saccessfal endeavours he madeto crowded with fugitives, hurrying, frantic wit 
drive the invaders from the soil of France, It despair, to the Rnglish and Spanish ships. 
in not ensy for man, with his limited knowledge, More than twenty thonand Loyaliste, men, 
to adjust the balance of right and wrong, But women, and children of the highest rank, 
here aa a crime of enormoas magnitude com- crowded the beach and the quays in a state of 
mitted—murder, and robbery, and arson, and indescribable consternation, imploring rescue 
violenoe—the breaking of every commandment from the infuriated army, whicb, like wolves, 
of God upon the broadest scale; and a day of were howling around the walls of the city, eager 
pare Ys yot to come, in which the responsi- to get at their prey. 
lity will bo, with precise and accurate jndg- increase tho horror of the scone, « farions 
ment, awarded, eannousde wes in progress all the time from 
‘The direful tragedy was, however, not yet|every ship and every battery, Onnnon balls 
terminated. When the morning aun dawned ‘tore their way through family groups ; bombs 
dimly and coldly throngh the livid clouds, an exploded npou the thronged decks of the ships, 
awfal mpectacle was revealed tothe eye. ‘The and in the crowded boats, Many bosta were 
etrente of Toulon wero rod with blood, while thus sank, and the shricks of drowning women 
‘thousands of the mangled and the dead, in all and children piereed throngh the heavy thundera 
the most hideous forms of mutilation, were of thecannonade. Husbandsand wives, parenta 
strewod through the dwellings and along the and children, brothers and sisters, were separated 
streets, Fieroo conflagrations were blatiog in from each other, and ran to and fro upon the 
many parts of the city, while smouldering ruins shore in delirious agony, The daughter was 
and shattered dwellings attested the terrific left mangled and dying on the beach; the 
power of the midnight storm of man’a depravity. father was borne by the rush into one boat; the 
Phe cannonade was still continued, and ehells wife into another; and no one knew who was 
wore incessantly exploding among the terrified living, and who, mercifully, waa dead. The 
and shrinking inhabitants, ships, the magasines, the arsenals, were all now 
Napoleon, having sccomplished the great in flames. 
object of his exertions—the capture of Little Tho Jacobins of Toulon began to emerge from 
Gibrattar—allowed himself not one moment for garrets and cellars, and, freasied with intoxica 
triumph, or repose, or regrot, He immediately tion, fike demons of darkness, with torch and 
arod his guns to throw their balls into tha sword, rioted through the city, attacked the 
clink chips, and to baraes them at every fying Royalists, tore their gurmenta from their 
Point of exposure, No sooner did Lord Howe backs, and inflicted upon maids and matrons 
seo the tricolor fing fiosting from the parapets every conceivable brutality, A little after 
of Little Gibvaltar, than, conscious that the city midnight two frigates, each containing many 
wan no longer tanable, he made signal for the thousand barrels of gunpowder, blow up with 
fect to prepare for immediate ovaouation. The an explosion so terrific that it seemed to shake, 
day wes passed by the Rnglish in filling their Like an earthquake, even the solid hilla Ax, sf 
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Jest, the rearguart of ihe English abandoned 
the ramparia and burried to the boats, the 
feloraphant Repablican army, nearly 40,000 
srong, camo rushing into the city a¢ all points, 
‘The allied fleet, with favourable winds, spread 
ita sail, and’ soon diss beneath the 
horiton of the silent sea, bearing sway nearly 
20,000 wretched souls to homelesaness, penary, 
and life-long woe.” 

Dugommier, the commander of the Bepubli- 
ean army, notwithatanding all his exertions, 
found if ‘utterly impossible to restrain the 
tassions of his victorious soldiers, and for many 

ys violence aud erime ran rampant in the 
doomod city, ‘The offence of having raised the 
fing of Royalty, and of having surrendered the 
city and ite stores to the fos, was one not to be 
forgiven. The Jaeobin government in Paris 
sent orders for a bloody and a terrible vengence, 
that the Royalists all over Prance might be 
intimidated from again conspiring with the 
enemy, Napoleon did everything in his power 
to proiest the inhabitants from the fury which 
wea wreaked opon them. He wituesed, with 
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Tallets, and had them conveyed out of the olty 
aaa convoy of amnmnition. He ala provided 
1 boat to be in waiting for them on the shor, 
and they embarked and were saved. 

‘Though the representatives of the Convention 
made no allusion to Napoleon in their report, he 
soquired no little celebrity among the officers 
in the army, by the energy and skill he bad 
manifested. One of the deputies, however, 
wrote to Carnot, “I send you a young man who 
distinguished himeelf very mnch during the 
siege, and carneciy recommend to you te 
advance him speedily, If youdo not, he will 
most anwuredly advance nimsel?.”” 

Soon after the capture of Toulon, Napoleon 
accompanied Genera! Dagommier to Marseilles. 
He was in company with him there, when 
some one, noting his feminine fgare, inguired, 
“ Who ia that litue bit of an officer, and where 





did you pick him up}” 
“That officer's name,” gravely replied General 
Dugommier, ‘ia Napoleon Bonaparte. J picked 





‘im up at the siege of Toulon, to the successful 
termination of which he eminently contributed, 


anguish, sconea of eruelty which he could not|aad you will probably one day see that this 


vepress. 

An old mercbant, eighty-four years of age, 
deaf, and nearly blind, was guilty of the crime 
of being worth five millions of dollar, The 
Gouvention, coveting his wealth, sentenced him 
to the scaffold. ‘When I witnessed the in| 
humsu execution of thie old man,” asid 
Napoleon, “I felt as if the end of the world 
‘were at hand,” 

He exposed his own life to imminent peril in 
his endeavours to ave the belpless- from 
Jacobin rage, One day a Spanish prize was 
brought into the harbour, on board of which had 
been taken the noble family of Chabriliant, 
well-known Royalists, escaping from France. 
fhe mob, believing that they were flecing to 
join the emigrants, and the allied army in their 
march against Paria, rushed to solze te bated 
aristocrats, and to hang them, men and women, 
at the nearest lamp-poste, The guard camo up 
for their rescue, and wore repulsed. Napoleon 
naw among the rioters weveral gunners who had 
verrod ander him during theviage. He enniod 
platform, and their respect for their 
vecnred him a hearing. He induced them, by 
‘shone powers of persuasion which he so eminently 
pent entrust the emigrants to him, to 

tried and wentenoed the next morning. | At 
midnight he placed them in an artillery wagon, 
concealed sanong barrels of powder and casks of 


* Thus terminated this memorable 


‘haps in the . 
‘miexamuplod. from the attuck of forces which 
would have crushed Louis XIV. to the plent- 


troops had been sent to Toulon, tha Coustitutional 
would have been at onve established ia all 
the Bouth of France.” —Alisco 


Kittle bit of an officer i » greater man than any 
hu.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Ceascleas Activity of Napoleon—Promotion—De 
parture for Nice—Attack upon the Austrian 
Azrost of Napoloon, and Deprival of iis, Commis: 
Hon—Temptation and Rellef—Defeat of the Army 


of Italy—studious Character of Bonapsrto—itie 
Kindness of Heart—In@delity in Franco—New 
‘Conatitutian—Terror of the Convention —Napoleon 


ts Presented to the Convention—Preparationa— 

‘Reeults—New Governmont—Napoleon's Attention 

to bis Mother—Pithy Spooch. 

Navoxzon was immediately employed in 
fortifying the maritime coast of Southers 
Franes, to afford the inhabitants protection 
against attacks from the allied fleet, With the 
sume exbaustiesa, iron diligence which had 
signalised bis course at Toulon, be devoted 
himself to thie new enterprise. He climbed 
every headland, explored every bay, examined 
all soundings. He allowed himself no reerea- 
tion, and thonght not of repoos. It wae winter, 
and cold storms of wind and rain swept the 
Dlesk hills, Bat the energies of # mind more 
intense and active than was perhaps ever before 
encased in human flesh, rendered this oxtra- 
ordinary man, then but twenty-four years of 
‘age, perfectly regardless of all personal indul- 
gences. Drenchod with rain, living upon much 
coarse fare as he chanced to meet in the hute 
of fishermen and peasants, throwing himeelf, 
wrapped in hie cloak, npon any poor cot for a 
few hours of repose at night, he Jaboured with 
both body and mind to degree which ne 
ordinary constitution could possibly have en- 
ured, and which no ordinary enthusiaam could 


Sik: have lospired. 


In s few weeks he accomplished that te 
which others would have devoted yearr wl 
swcrgetic action. Ib secms incredible that 9 


w 


human mind, 1m <2 shorts time, could have 
matund plans so comprehensive and minute, 
and ooaid baveachioved such vast reeulte. While 
other young officers of his age were ssuntering 
along ‘the windings of moentoin streams with 
hook and line, or strolling the field with fowling 
pieces, or in halls of rovelry with youthful 
maideos were accomplishing their destiny in 
eotiilona and waltzes, Napoleon, in berealean 
toil, was working dey and night with au activity 
which hsa never been surpassed. He divided 
the coast battery into three classes ; those for 
the defence of men-of-war in importaut har- 
boura; those for the protection of merchant 
veanela ; and thove reared apen promontories 
and headlands, under whose gana the coasting 
trade could be oarried on. 

‘Heving accomplished this vast andortakfng in 
the two wintry months of Janaary and Febraary, 
he joined the headquarters of the army of 
Italy in Nice early in March, 1704, baving 
boen promoted to the rank of brigadier-gonerat 
ef artillery. The personal appearance of 
Napoleon st this tiwe was anything bat 

epaseessing, He wae diminative in statare, 
and thin and emaciated in the extreme. Hin 
features wero anguiar and sharp, and hia com- 
Plexion sallow, Wis hsir, contrary to the 
fasbion of the times, was combed straight 
over his forehead. His banda wero perfectly 
feminine in their proportions. Quite regardless 
of the display of dress, he usually appeared 
without gloves (which he suid were & useless 
Vaxury), in a plain round hat, with boots 
clamsily fitted to bis fost, and’ with » grey 
great coat, which afterwards became as cele- 
brated ax the white plume of Henry IV. His 
eye, however, was brilliant, and hia amile ever 
peculiarly winning,® 

Napoleon, upon his arrival at Nice, found 
the French army idly reposing in their entrench- 
montsamong the Maritime Alps, and sarrounded 
by superior forces of Austrians and Sardinian. 
General Dumertria, who war in command, was 
te fearlem and experienced soldier, bat aged and 
infirm, and muffering eoverely from the gout. 
The sun of returning spring was eansing tho 
hills and the valleys to rejoice. Mild aira from 











Lieutenant Bonapaste was one of the most 
qremaplary goune men of bie age net odicted to 
the usoal vices oF follies of young officere— 
i aac, quarreling, dueling, er disipation of 
gay Kind diteredited is frst yatre to the army. 
Hig morals wares pure as his talents wore superior, 
snd his teraperamiabie,, That such undeniable yout 
maturity #0 profusely 
Keyputed fo Rn mang contrary © faba ak 
school ho was a favourite with 


7a 
fo theit wants nad comforts 
ollare moro tan that of et ageey 


boul and im sl ml 
eel and eg ga be we et 
> camer oad 
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hele Mo. wus authortiative, direct, 
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the sonth wore breathing, bing gy over the opening 
foliage, and the songs of the perfume of 
flowers, Iured to listless intsinane, Napoleon 
‘waa pale and thin from the toils of bis batteries 
at Toulon, and from his sleepless exertions in 
fortifying the coast. He now had an oppor- 
‘tunity for repose, and for the recrniting of his 
apparently exhausted frame, He, however, did 
not allow himself one single day of recreation a 
of rest. The very hour of his arrival found him 
intensely oscupied in informing himself respect= 
ing all the particulars of the nambers, positions, 
‘organisation, and available resoarces of the two 
armies. He carefully examined, every outpost 
of the French, apd reconnoitred, with the mozt 
ing attention, the line occupied by the 
posing hosts, He studied the map of the 
Chantry’ He galloped, bour after hour, and day 
after day, through the ravines, and the 
mountains, to make himself perfectly familiar 
with all the localities of the region, After a 
day of incessant toil, he would spond the night 
with hie maps and charts before hiny with every 
meandering stream, every valley, every river, 
carefully laid down, and with pina, the beads of 
some covered with red sealing-wax, to represent 
the Franch, and others with blae, to designate 
the enemy, he would form all possible combina. 
tious, and stady the advantages or the perils of 
the different positions which the Republican 
army might assume, Having thrown himeelf 
upon his cot for a fow hours of repose, the 
earliest dawn of morning would find him 
again upon his horse's back, exploring all the 
‘ntricate and perilous faxtnesses of the Alpe. 


near Saorgia, along the banks of the fertile Roza, 
fn the enjoyment of ese and abundance, ol 
dreaming not of peril. Napoleon, with great 
deliberation, formed his plan. He had fore- 
eon all probable contingencies, guarded 
against every conceivable danger. A council 
was assembled. He presented his suggestions 
so forcibly snd clearly, as to ensure their 
immediate adoption. Massens,'* with fifteen 
thousand men, seoretly and rapidly, was to 
ascend the bavke of the Oreglia, stream 
running parallel with the Rosa, till, far up near 
the sources of the two ri 






























rear, At the ssme time, Gencral Dum. 


ertrin the commander-in-chief, with ten 
men, was to asssil the enemy is 





% Andre Masssua rose from @ common soldier to 

the rank of 2 commander, and became Duke of 

Rivoli, and Marshal of Franot, “He waa," mid 

Nepoléon, « manof superior talent. “He generally, 

however, made bad tious, provivusly to 
it wee not until the dosd 


Perfect 

of him 
battle 
‘was going againethim, Ha was, towever,arobier. Ha 


‘away thoes 
raat bs Zgpations witht aot 
to ack with okt antl the 
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front. Nepoloon, with ten thousand men, march- 
ing nearer to the Mediterrancan const, was to 
seize the important posts there, and cut off, from 
the fertile plains of the south, the retreat of the 
enemy, Thus, in three weeks after Napoleon 
hed made his appearance at the hesd-quarters 
of the army in Nice, the whole force of the 
French was in motion, 

The ensrgy of the youthful commander was 
immedintely communicated to the entire army. 
Desperate and eangninary conSicts ensued, and 
his plans were triumphantly successful. ‘The 
Piedmontess troops, twenty thousand strong, 
eenseed the storm ng nddenly bursting 
‘opon cipitat L. aorgis, 8 
principal pat of daled. foease, Gad welt 

witn provisions and ammunition of every 
kind, was taken by the French, Before the eud 
of May, the French wero’ masters of all the 
passes of the Maritime Alps, and their Gags 
were waving in the breezo from the summits of 
Mont Conis, Mont Tende, and Mont Finisterre. 
The news of these sudden and unexpected vic~ 
tories went with electrio speed through France, 
With the nation in general the honour redounded 
te Dumerbion alone, the commander-in-chief, 
But in the army it was well understood to whose 
exortions and genius the achievements were to 
be attributed. Though, a6 yet, the name of 
Nopoleon had hardly been pronounced in pub- 
lic, the officers and soldiers in the army were 
daily contemplating, with increasing interest, 
Tis rising fame. Indeed General Dumerbion was 
to deeply impressed by the sagadity and mill 
tary science displayed by his brigadier 
thet he unresistingly surrendered himeelf to the 
@uideace of the mind of Napoleon. 

The summer months rapidly passed away, 
while the French, upon the summits of the 
mountains, were fortifying their positions to re- 
sist the attacks of a formidable army of Austrians 
and Piedmontese combining to displace them. 
Nopoleon was still indefatigable in obtaining « 
familiar acquaintance with ali the natural fea 
tures of the country, in stadying the modes of 
moving, ig, and provisioning armi 
and eagerly watching for opportonities to work 
ont his destiny for renown, for which he now 
began to believe that he was created. 

‘at enddenly he was arrested on 
extraordinary charge, and ni 
Item estan th preceling winter engaged 
luring the precedin, WS 
in the forilcation of the marine fontir, he 
Propesed repairing an old state prison at Mer 


‘went halves with the contractors and commissaries of 
tho army. I signitied to him oftea, that Kf be would 
Mecontinae his peculations, would make bln a present 
ofa bundred and fifty or two hundred thousand doers, 
but he had acquired auch # habit that he could not 

‘his hands from money. On this eecount he was 

by the soldiers, who routinied agelnst him three or four 
times. “However, considering the cireumatancea of the 





fuilled by avaric, he would have beso & great man." 
Maneua tved through ull bhe wars of Napoieon, aad 
died of chagrin wtten the master whom he adarod was 
an exiloin St, Belonn, 


‘the followin, 
oy are Tesi 


Unis services to the Grand 


NAPOLEON SEEKS EMPLOYMENT IN PARIS. 


teilles, that it might serve as a powder mage 
sine. His successor on that station lod 
to the execution of this plan, so evidently judi- 
cious, Some disafected persons represented this 
officer to the Committee of Public Safety as 
building @ second Bastile, in which to imprison 
patriotic citizens. He was eccordingly at once 
arrested and bronght before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Here fe vo clearly proved that the 
plan was not his own, but that he was merely 
carrying out the suggestions of bis predecessor, 
that he was released, and orders were sent for 
the arrest of Napoleon. Ho was seized. and for 
fifteen days held under arrest. An ordor. how- 
ever, soon came from Paris for his release, An 
officer, enterng his room a couple of hours after 
midnight to communicate the tidings, found, 
much to bis astonishment, Napoleon aressea and 
seated at his table, with maps, pooxs, ana charts 
spread ont before him. 

“What |" ingnired his friend, “are you not in 


bed yet2” 
“T have Lad 





iy the other rejoined, 
“Yes,” continued Napoleon, “60 early. Two 
or three bonraof sleep are euongl for any man.” 
the representatives of the government, 

conscious of the value of Napoleon's services, had 
‘written to the Convention, making such an ox- 
planation of the facts that he was immediately 
Set at liberty, til they saw &t, in an ungenerous 
attempt at self-justification, to deprive him of bia 
rank ae general of artillery, and to assign him a 
post in the infantry in its stead. Napoleon, re- 
Farding this transfer as an insult, threw up his 
commission in disgust, and retired, in comparative 
{ndigene, to join his mother and the rest of the 
ly, who Were now residing at Marseilles. 
‘This wes in the autumn of 1794, He spent. the 
winter in comparative inaction, but carefully 
stadying the convalaions of the times, the history 
of past revolutions, and the science of govern 


ment, 
‘Tired of inactivity, carly in Mey, Napoleon, 
then twenty-five on of ase, poems te Panis 
to seek employment. He was, however, unsuc- 
cessful. The goverument had its favourites to 
reward and promote, and Napoleon, deoply cha- 
griued and mortified, found all his offers of service 
An old officer of artillery, who had 
seen but little active service, was president of the 
i committee, Rather superciliously be 
remarked to Napoleon, whose feminine “and 
youthful appearance did not indicate that he 
was born to ommend, « You are too young to 
occupy « station responsibility as you 
seek.” Napoleon ihopradently retorted,  Prescnce 
in the Geld of battle, sir, ought to anticipate the 
im of years.” This personal reflection #0 
annoyed the president, that he sought rather to 
obstruct than to aid the aspirations of the young 
officer, His situation became daily more pai 
fol, as his coanty funds were rapidly failing. He 
ven formed the. plan of going to Tarkey to offer 
eignior. “How singe 





NaPOLEON 


far it would be,” said he at this time, to a 
sompsnion, ‘'if a little Corsican officer were to 
becotne King of Jeraselem 

‘One gloomy night at St. Helona, when Nupo- 
leon, unable to sleep, was endeavouring to 
guile the weary hoars by conversation, he ner- 
Fated the following anecdote, illustrative of his 
destitution and his distress in these early days of 
adversity. “Iwas at this period, on one ocea- 
sion, suffering from thet extreme depression of 
mpirito which suspends the faonlties of the brain, 
‘end renders life a burdan too heavy to be borne. 
Ehad just received a letter from my mother, re- 
vealing to me the utter destitution into which 
she was plunged. She had been compelled to 
flee from the war with which Corsica was des 
lated, and was then at Marseilles, with no means 
of subsistence, and baving nought but her heroic 
virtues to defend the honour of her sons 
against the misery and the corraption of all ki 
existing in the manners of that epoch of social 
chaos I also, deprived of my pay and with ex- 
heusted resources, had but one single dollar 
iv my pocket. Urged by animel instinct to 
excape from prospects 30 gloomy, and from 
sorrows ¢o unendurable, I wandered along the 
banks of the river, feeling that it was uumanly 
to commit suicide, and yet unable to resist the 
temptation to do so, in a few more moments I 
should have thrown myself into the water, when 
Tran ‘an individzal dressed like simple 
mechanic, Lap be o me, sa Noppiaen 
‘upon my neck, and cried, ‘Is it you, Jeon 
How giad I am to see you again!” “It was 
Demaus, 
mine in the artillery regiment. He emi- 

ated, and had afterwards returned to France, 
Er cioguise, to ce his aged roodher. 

“He was about to leave me, when, 
be exclai 
Jeon? You 


“But what is the matter, 
seam glad toaee me! What misfortune 


a? Yon look to me like 2 madman about to | 


himself.’ ‘This direct appeal to the foclings 
which bud seized upon me, produced such an 
effect upon my mind, thet, without hesitation, I 
revealed to him everything. ‘Js that all?’ ssid 
he, unbuttoning his course waistoost, and de- 
taching « belt, which he placed in my hands, 
‘Here ato six thousand dollars in gold, which I 
oan spare without any inconvenience. Take 
them and relieve yoar mother.’ I cannot to this 
day explain to myself how I could heve been 
tilling to teocive tho money, but I seized the 
gold ss bys coovalsive movement, and, almost 
frantic with excitement, ran to send it to my 
distressed mother. 


“It was not until the money had left 
bands and was on iis way to Maroeilion that 
reflected upon what I had done. I hastened 
back to the apot where I hed left Démasis, but 
he was no longer there. For several days oon- 
tinnonsly, I went ont ia the moming and re- 
tured not till evening, searching every place in 
Pais where I could hope te Gnd him.” All th 
esearohes I then made, as well os those I made 


, an old friend and former companion of | 


lapo- | 
fo not listen to met You do not | 
threatens 


BONAPARTE. 


after my sovcssion to power, were in vain. It 
‘was not till the empire was appronching its fall 
ithat J again discovered Démasis. It was now 
my turn to question him, and to ask him what 
be had thooght of mg strange eondact and why 
I bad never heard eren his name for Geen 
years. He replied, that as he had been in no 
eed of money, he haad not asked 100 to repay 
{the loan, although he was well assured that 
jabould find no difficalty in reimburing him. 
But he feared that, if be made himself known, 1 
aboald force him to quit the retirement ip wich 
y , oocapying himself with horti- 
salteres Teed” ery great, dificulty in makin 
jhbim accept sixty thousand dollars ax an imperi 
reimbursement for six thousand lent to his eom- 
rade in distress. I also made him accept the 
office of director-general of the crown gardens, 
‘with « oalary of six-thousand dollars a year, and. 
the honours of “m officer of the household. I 
also provided « good situation for his brother. 
“\Pvo of amy comrades io the militery aohoos, 
{and the two to whom I was most closely united by 
jthe sympathies of early friendship, had, by one 
| of those mysteries of Providence which we often 
j Witness, an immenee fafluence upon my destiny. 
Démasis arrested me at the moment when I was 
‘sbout to commit micide; and Philippaan pre 
‘vented my conquest of St. Jean d'Acre. Had it 
|not been for him, I should have been master of 
this key of the East, I should have marched 
atantinople and have established a 


pres 


|e pire in 
But reverses began now to attend the army 
in Naly. Defeat followed defeat. They were 
driven by the Austrians from the posts to which 
Napoleon had conducted them, snd were retreat. 
|ing before their foes. ‘The Committee of Public 
Safety was in grest trepidation, In their igno- 
‘tance, they knew not what orders toissus. Some 
sae whe had heard of Nay edean'y schlewamente 
jamong the Alps suggest is name. He was 
talled into the moctags of the committee for 
|sdvice, The local and technical information he 
had sequired, his military science, and the vast 
resources of his highly cultivated mind, placed 
Lim immediately at the head of the committee, 
‘Thongh young in years, and stil more youth. 
fol in appearance, his gravity, his serious and 
[pensive thoughtfulness, gave weight to his 
counsels, and his plans were unhesitatingly 
adopted. He had studied the topography of the 
Maritime Alps with enthusiastic assidnity, and 
‘wos familiar with the windings and character 
istics of every stream, and the course of moun- 
tain ranges, and with the military capsbilities of 
the ravines end glen. The judicious disposi- 
Hons which be proposed of the varions divisions 
of the aurested the tide of Austrian con- 
quest, and enabled the French, though much 
inferior in number to their allied foes, to defend 
the positions they bad been directed to occupy. 
Daring all this time, however, while Ni 
| im the committes-room in Paria, was guiding the 
movements of the army in Italy, he was stady- 
‘ing in the public Whraries, during every leisure 








1m) THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


a 
moment, with an sssiduity eo intense and inax-| chair of my mother, who, worn out with fatig ©, 
haustible that it could not have been acipeoeee dozed for a few moments to recruit her strength 
had he been inspired with the highest ambition | for she never quitted my fatber's pillow. 1 
for literary and scientific honours. recollect that one evening, my father Seing very 

Tn his oeessional evening seunterings slong} ill, my mother was weeping end in g eat tribu- 
‘he boulevards, as be saw the effeminate young | lation. It was ten o'clock. At that ume it was 
mep of that metropolis rolling in Inxury, and in | tmposeible to indnoe any of the servants of the 
affected speech criticising the tones of an opera hotel to go ont after nine. Bonsparte said 
singer, or the exquisite moulding of a dancer's’ nothing. He ran down stairs, and posted away 
limbs, he could not refrain from giving utterance to ‘whom he brought back with him, 
to his contempt, When he was thus, one even- in spite of 
ing, treading the dusty thoroughfares, and look- 
ing upon such « spectacle, he impatiently 
exclaimed, “Can it be that upon such creatures | 
Fortune is willing to laviah her favours! How 
contemptible is human nature!” Though Na- 
poloon excluded himself entirely from baunts of 
revelry and scenes of dissipation, and from all 
those dissolute courses into which the young 
men of those days #0 recklessly plunged, he 
adopted this ‘not apparently from ny 
conscientious desire to do that which is right in 
the sight of God, but from what bas been called 
“the expulsive power of new affection.” Am- 
bition seemed to expel from his mind every other 
passion. The craving to obtain renown by the 
Rerformence of erect and glorious deeds: the 

to immortalixe his name, ea one of the 
Aistingnished men and illustrious benefactors of 
the human race, had infused itself eo intensely 
thronghout his whole nature, that animal passion 
even was repressed, and all the ordinary pursuits 
of worldly pleagare became in his view 
‘and contemptible. 


‘The Duchess of Abrantes narrates the follow~ 
ing incident, which pleasingly ilustrates Nej 
leon's kind and sympathizing disposition. Her 
father was aick, and tumaltuous Paris was in a 
state of snarehy. 

“Bonaparte, apprised by my brother, came 
immediately to see vs. He appeared’ to be 
affected by the state of my father, who, though 
in grost pain, insisted on seeing him. He came 
every day; and in the morning he sent, or 
called himself, to inguire how he had passed the 
night. I cannot recollect his conduct at that 
petiod without sincere gratitude. 

“He informed na that Paris was in sach a 
state we must nooessarily lead to a convulsion. 
‘The Convention, by incessantly repeating to the 
people that it waa their master, had taught 
them the answer which they made it in their 
tum. The sections were in, if not open, at least 
almost avowed insurrection. The section Lepel- 
letior, which was ours, was the most turbulent, 
and, in fact, the most to be dreaded ; its orators 
did ‘not scruple to deliver the most incendiary 
speeches. They asnerted that the power of the 
ussombled ceople was above the laws. ‘Matters 
are gotting from bad to worse,’ anid Bonaparte ; 
‘the connter-revolution will shortly break forth, 
and it will, at the eame time, become the source 
of disasters’ 


“As I have said, he came overy day; 
dined witn ws, and pasted the evening i 
drawing-room, talking ine low tone beside 


gis 


objections. The weather wal 
dreadful The rain poured in torrenta. Bona- 
parte had not been able to meet with a hackney- 
comets to ¢ to ae aes ue res wet, 

ough. Yes, indeed, at iod Bonaparte 
had » heart susceptible of prokeeen a 

At this timo it oan hardly be said that there 
was any religion in Francs, Christianity Lad 
been all but nniversally discarded. The priests 
had been banished; the churches demolished or 
converted into temples of science or hannts of 
merriment. The immortality of the soul was 
denied, and npon the gateways of the grave. 
Loeb heed inscribed, Death is en eternal 

jeep” Napoleon was consequently deprived of 
all the induenoes of religion in the fommeation of 
his character, And yet his mind was naturally, 
if it be proper a0 to speak, a devotional mind, 
‘His temperament wes serious, thoughtful, and 
pensive, Tho grand and the mysterious en- 
grossed and overawed him. Even his ambition 
was not exulting end exhilarating, but eombre, 

jestic, and subline. He thought of herewean 

il, of sleepless labour, and heroic deeds, 
For ease, and luxury, and self-indulgence he bad 
no desire, but he wished to be the greatest of men 
by accomplishing more than any other mortal had 
‘ever accomplished. Even in youth, life bad but 
few chanas for him, and he took « melancholy 
view of man's earthly pilgrimage, offen asserting 
that existence wae not a blessing, And when 
drawing near to the close of life, he exolnimed 
that he had known but few happy moments upon 
earth, and that for those few be was Indebted to 
the love of Josephine. 

‘Tho National Convention now prepared another 
constitution for the adoption of the people of 
France. The executive power, instesd of being 
placed in the hands of one king, or president, 
wes intrasted to five chief, who were to be 
called Directors. The legislative powers were 
committed to two bodies, as in the United States, 
‘The first, corresponding to the United States’ 
Senate, was to be called the Council of Anciente. 
It was to consist of two hundred and ity 
members, each of whom was to be at least forty 
years of ege, and 8 married man or a widower. 
‘An unmarried man was not considered worthy of 
‘8 post of such respectability in the service of the 
state. Tha second body was called the Council 
of Fivs Hundred, from the number of members 
of which it was to be composed. It oarrespotted 
with the American House of Representatives, and 
each of its membora was to be at least thirty 
yeare of age. wt, 

‘This constitution was far suporice’te any othey 


Bs NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Pek. 
yhich had yet been formed. It was framed over the agitated city. Napoleon, having wit. 
hingene rag i ea Mabel toate. seed thetnaraneestal misc Sf Benth, as 


the 
blish s Republican government, protecting France 
a the one band from the Royalists, whe would 
re-establish the Bourbons upon the throne, and 
on the other hand from the misrale of the violent 
Taoobins, who wished to perpetuate the Reign of 
Terror. This constitution was sent down to 
the primary assemblies of the people for their 
adoption or rejection. It was scoepted promptly 
In nearly all the rural districte, and was adopted 
by ncclamation in tho army. 

‘The city of Paris was divided into ninety-six 
sections or wards, in each of which, es in our 
cities, the inhabitants of that particular ward 
assembled at the polls, When the constitution 
‘was tendered to these several sections of Paris, 
forty-eight of them voted in ita favour, while 
forty-six rejected it, ‘The Royalists and the 
Iaoobing, the two extremes, united in the oppo- 
sition, each party hoping that by the overthrow 
of the Convention its own views might obtain 
the precedence. The Convention ds that 
the majority of the nation had everywhere pro- 
nounced in favour of the new constitution, and 
they prepared to carry its provisions into effect. 
‘The opposing sections, now thoroughly aroused, 
began to arm, rosolved upon violent resistance. 
The Parisian mob, ever ready for an ontbreak, 
joined most heartily with their more aristocratic 

aders, and all Paris seemed to be rousing to 
attack the Convention. The National Guard 
promptly jo e insurgents. Theinsurrection- 
fot Bd th wo tle snd the gloomy, 

reatening masses, marshalled under 
leaders, swarmed through the streets. 

‘The Convention was in the utmost state of 
trepidation ; for in those days of anarchy blood 
flowed like water, und life had no sacredness. It 
‘was not « mob of a fow hundred straggling men 
and ‘who, with hootings, were to surround 
their hell and break their windows, bat « for- 
midable army of forty thousand men, in battle 
arrey, with arcilery and moeketry, headed by 
veteran generals who bad fonght the battles of 
the old monarchy, with gleaming banners and 
trumpet tones, were marching down from all 
quarters of the city upon the Tuileries To 
meet this foe, the Convention had at its command 
but five thousand regular troops; and it was 
‘uncertain but that they, in the moment of peril, 
might fraternize with the insurgents. General 
Menou was appointed by the Convention to quell 
the insurrection. He aarched to meet the 
enemy. Napoleon, intensely interested in the 
pee scenes, followed the aolid columns of 

fenou. But the general, a mild and inefficient 
man, with no nerve to meet auch a crisis, was 
alarmed in view of the numbers and the infla- 
ence of hia antagonists, and retired before them. 
Shonts of victory resounded from the National 
Guard through ‘sll the streets of Paris. They 
were greatly emboldened by this triamph, and 
felt confident that the ‘troops would not 
dare te fise upon the citizens. 

‘Tha chades of night wero now sxtcling down 


through the streets to the Tuileries, and, ascending 
the gallery where the Convention was assemble: 
contemplated, with a marble brow snd ¢ heart 


apparently ntagitated, the acne of constornatcn 
Te was now eleven o'clock at night, and 
the doom of the Convention seemed sealed. In 
the utmost alarm, Menou was dismissed, and the 
unlimited command of the troops intrusted to 
Barras, The office was fall of peril. Snocessful 
resistance seemed impossible, and ansuocessful 
was certain death. a ‘when 
suddenly he recollected Napoleou, whom he had 
Known at Toulon, and whose military acienoe 
and energy, and reckless disregard of bis own 
life, and of the lives of all others, he well re- 
membered. He immediately exclaimed, “I 
know the man who can defend us, if any one 
can. It is a young Corscan officer, Napoleon 
whose military abilities I witnossed 
st Toulon, He, ise man that will not stand 
‘upon ceremony.” Napoleon was in tho 
ifthe time, aad it is sot impossible hat hee 
of Barras chapolng to light upon him cansod the 


, 
‘was immediately introduced to the Com 
vention. They expected to sce 8 man of gi 


gant fume and eodlrly bering, brusque and 
fous, ‘To thor eurpriso, there appeared 
before them a small, slender, palo-faced, smooth- 


cheeked young man, apparently sbout eighteen 
years of ‘age. The president. eald, Are 
Willing to undertake ike dofenoe of the Conven- 
tion 2 “Yea!” was the calm, Isconic reply. 
After @ moment's hesitstion, the prosident con 
tinued, “ Are yon aware of the magnitude of the 
undertaking?” Napoleon fixed that eagle glance 
upon him which fow could meet and not quail 
before it, and replied, “Perfectly ; aud I am in 
the babit of accomplishing that which I under- 
take.” There was something in the tone and 
the manner of this ext tan which 
secured for him immediately the confidence of 
all the mombers of the Honse. His spirit, 10 
calm and imperturbable in the midst of m scene 
to exciting, impressed them with the conviction 
that they were in the presence of one of no 
common powers. After the exchange of a few 
more words, Napoleon said, “One condition ir 
indispensable. X must have the unlimited com- 
mand, entirely untraminelled by any orders from 
the Convention”, It was no tne for debates 
there was aphesitating acquiescence in his 
demend. ra 
‘The promptness, energy, end unfailing re 
cnouily Arplayods "AY Sabina abort heen 
splayed. jablons, about five 
fom Pui dare was poet park of ertil- 
lery, coosisting of My heavy guns. Napoleon 
instantly despatched Murat, with a party of 
dragoons to take thote gun, and bring thom to 
the They were seized by the mounted 
‘troops but s few minotes before w party of 
strived from the sections for the sea 
Parpose, The insurgents, though more cum 
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rons, dare not stack the dragons and the 
guns wore taken in safety to Napoleon. He 
EEpesol thom, houvily charged with grape shot, 
in such a way a0 to sweep all the avensen lead 
to the Convention. 
0 activity of the young general know not 
‘ Remnants ‘intermission. ie was every sre 
luring the night, givin, 
daring the righting iectis fag 
aware of the fearful odds again aim; for with 
five thousand troope he was ta encounter forty 
Hhousand men, well armed, well disciplined, art 
under experianced officers. They could easily 
bosiege him, and starve him into surrender. They 
could, from ‘behind barricades, and from honse- 
tops and chamber windows, so thin ont his ranks, 
tbat resistance would be hopeless. The officers of 
the National Guard, however, hed no conception i 
of the firm, indomitable, unflinching spirit which 
they wore to cnoounter. They did not beliove 
that any one would dare to fro upon the 
sitizens of Paria The Convention wore aroused 
tos most lively senso of the serious aspect of lese 
affairs whon, in the gloom of night, eight hun- 
dred muskets were brought in, with an aban- 
dant soppy of earwldges, bY arder of Napoleon, 
to arm themselves as & corps of reserve. 
precaution indicated to them the fall extent of 
the danger, and also the unwavering determina 
jim who was intrusted with their do- 
fonce, As the light of morning dawned uj 


the city, the Tuileries ited the asy 
intronchod camp. rowed his 


the 6 be 
words with which b he, addressed them, like 
tlectrio fire, penetrated their hearts, and secured 
devotion, even to death, to his service, 

‘The. alarm-bells nv er 1B» brag a 

énévale beating in 1® city. 
‘aed vty, i dacte Hock rosie, wore tcl 
ing at their appointed rendezvous, and preparing 
to march in solid columns upon the Convention. 
‘Tho members in their seata, in silence and awe, 
awaited the fearful fap tis iy the issue of 
which their lives were susp ‘Napoleon, 
pale and sotemn, and perfectly oslm, had com- 
pleted all his arrangements, and waa waiting, 
Tesolved that tle 
should fall upon his assnilants, and that be 
would take the responsibility of the second. 

Soon the enemy were seen advancing from 
every direction, in massas which perfectly filled 
the narrow streets of the city. With exultant 
masic and waving banners, the; sy ened ey ee 
‘on to attack the bevloged banc 
and confident, from their overpowering numbers, 
of an easy victory. They did not believe that 
the few and fesble troopa of the Convention 
would dare to resist the people, but cherished 
the delusion that = very fow shots from their own. 
nde would put sll opposition to fight Thus, 
tnbaliiningly, ehey onbo within the sr top ofthe ‘harmiou, 


sibility of the first blow friend Bi 
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grape-shot with which Napoleon had charged his 
guns to the muszle. 

‘Bot socing that the ‘troopa of the Convention 
stood firm, wwaiting their approach, the head of 
one of ths advancing colamas leveled 
muskets and discharged a 
everywhere their enemies. 


levelled their 
volley of bullets at 
Tt wes the eignel for an instar 






Pavements were covered with the mangled and 
the dead. The colamna wavered—the storm 
atl continued; they turned—the storm still 
taged unabated; they fled in utter dismey in 
every direction; the storm still pursued them. 
Then Napoleon commanded his little division 
impetuoualy to follow the fugitives, and to con- 
tinue the discharge, but with blank 
As the thunder of these heavy guns reverberated 
along the streets, the insorgonts dispersed 
through every ‘available lene and alley, and in 
an hour the foe was nowbers to be 
found. Nepoleon sent his division into every 
section and disarmed the inhabitants, that there 
could be no regathering. He then ordered the 
at of veyed to the hovpial, ent then wits hs aly 
veyed to the and then, wit 
and marble brow 1 camer bd Piece} 
say great importance bad ocourr 
head-« -quarters at the Taileries, 
tow cold you,” said a lady, * thos merei- 


his fire upon your own countrymen?” “A 
wide ” he ‘oat replied, “is but « mackine to 


obey orders, seal, which I have ime 


ead premed upon Paria” Subsoquently, Napoleon 


oes nana to Segeel te Gonmrreaes ‘and tried 
wings, and to have others forget, thet he had 
ged the streets of Paria with the blood 

of Frenchmen. 

Thus Napoleon established the new govern 
ment of France, called the Directory, from the 
five Directors who composed its executive. But 
‘a fow months passed awsy before Napoleon, by 
moral power, without the shedding of a drop of 
blood, overthrew the constitution which his un- 
pitying artillery had thus established. Imme- 
diately after ‘he quelling of the sections, Napo- 
leon was triumphantly received iby the the Care 
tion, It was doclared, 
that his energy had sae to the Repatl Revatie Hi 

jarras became one of the Directors, and 
Napoleon was appointed Commander-in-chief of 
the Army of the Interior, and inteusted with the 
military defenoe and government of the metro- 


tbe detent of the Insurgenta was the death: 
to all the hopes of the Royalists, and 
seemed to establish the Republic upoo = firm 
foundation. Nepolson manifested the natural 
of his disposition very strongly in thie 

hour of teiamph When the Convention would 
have exeented Mencu as a traitor, he pleaded his 
‘canse and obtained his scquittal, "He urged. and 
, Unt, as the inst te were now 

é shorla act be but thet a 


GH 


which hed yet been formed. It was framed by 
the moderate Republicans, who wished to osta- 
blish a Republican government, protecting France 
‘on the one hand from the Royalista, who would 
re-establish the Bourbons upon the throne, and 
on the other hand from the misrule of the violent 
Incobins, who wished to perpetuute the Reign of 
Terror.’ This constitution was sent down to 
the primary assemblies of the people for their 
Mdoption oF rejctan. Tt mus aobepted promptly 
in uoarly all the rucal districts, and was adopted 
by acclamation in the ariny. 

The city of Paris was divided into ninety-six 
sections of wards, io each of wbich, as in our 
the inhabitants of that particular ward 
ed at the polls. Whep the constitution 
vwas tendered to these soveral sections of Paris, 
forty-eight of them voted in its favour, while 
forty-six rejected it. The Royalists and the 
Jacobing, tlie two extromes, united in the appo- 
‘ition, each party hoping that by the overthrow 
of the Convention its own views might obtain 
the precedence, The Coavention declared that 
the majority of the nation had everywhere pro 
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over the agitated city. Napoleon, baving wite 
fomed thevunsscesssal mlsion of Menon ran 
through thestreete to the Tuileries, and, ascending 

the gallery where the Convention was assemble 

contewoplated, with s marble brow and a heart 
apparently uuegitated, the scene of consternetion 
there. It was now eleven o'clock at night, and 
the doom of the Convantion seemed sealed, In 
the ntmort alarm, Menon was dismissed, and the 
unlimited command of the troops intrusted to 
Barras. The office was full of poril. Successfu 
resistanco seemed impossible, and unsuccessti) 
was certain death. Barras hesitated, when 
suddenly he recollected Napoleon, whom he had 
known at Toulon, and whose militury acienov 
and energy, end reckless disogurd of bie own 
life, and of the lives of all others, ho well re- 
membered. He immediatly exclaimed, “I 
know the man who can defend us, if any one 
ean, It is a young Corsican officer, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, whose military abilities 1 witnessed 
at Toulon. He is @ man that will not stand 
upon ceremony.” Napoleon was in the gallery 
at the timo. and it is not impossible that the eye 














nounced in favour of the new constitution, and | of Barras clisneing to light upon him caused the 


they prepared to carry its provisions into eflect. 
‘Tha opposing sections, now thoroughly aroused, 


began to arm, resolved ypon violent resistance. | vention. The; 


surgestion. 
He was immediately introducod to the Con- 
cted to see a man of gle 





The Parisian mob, ever ready for an outbreak, | guntic frame and soldierly bearing. brusque and 


joined most heartily with their more aristocratic ; bmperious. 


eaders, and all Pais seemed to be rousing to 
atteck the Conveution. The National Gnard 
promptly joined the insurgents. Theinsurrection- 
fom was fired, the tocsiu tolled, and the gloomy, 
threatening ‘mases, marshalled under able 
Jeailers, ewarmed through the strcots. 

‘The Convention wus in the utmost state of 
tropidation ; for in those deya of anarchy blood 
Bowed like water, and life bad no sacredness. It 
‘Was not a mob of a few hundred stragcliny: men 
and boys, who, with ootings, were to suriound 
their hall and break their windows, but a fore 
midable army of forty thousand men, io batele 
array, with ‘ertillory and musketry, heated by 

cternn generals who bad fought ‘the battles of 
the old monarchy, With gleaming banners and 
trumpet tones, were marching down from ull 
quartern of the city upon the Tuileries. To 
meet this foe, the Convention had atits commuand 
bot five thousand regular troops; and it was 








uncertain but that they, in the moment of peril, i 


might fraternize with’ the insurgents, General 
Menou was appointed by the Convention to quali 
the insurrection. He cerched to meet the 
enous. Nupoleon, intensely interested in the 

assing scenes. “owed the sod columns of 

jenou. But the general, «mild end inefficient 
man, with no nerve to meet such a crisis, was 
alarmed in view of tho numbers and the influ- 
ence of his antagonists, and retired before them. 
Shouts of victory resounded from the National 
Guard through Sli the streets of Paris. They 
were groatly emboldened by this triumph, and 
fiir confident that the regular troops would not 
dip te Bre upon the. ities 

"Too shades of nig wars oye setting down 








To thei surprise, thers appeared 
before them a mall, slender, pale-faced, smooth. 
cheeked young maa, apparently about eighteen 
years of age. The presidant said, “Are you 
‘willing to tindertuke the defeuce of the Conven- 
tion 2” Yest™ was tho culm, laconic repl: 
After a moment's hesitation, the pre: 
tuned, “ Are you aware of tha magnitude of the 
undertaking?” Napoleon fized that eagle glance 
‘poe him which few could meet and net quail 
before it, and replied, “Perfectly ; aud I am in 
the habit of accomplishing thet which I under- 
take.” There was something in the tone ana 
the manner of this extraordinary man which 
secured for him immediately the confidence of 
allthe members of the House, His spirit, a0 
calm and impervurbable in the midst of  sceno 
#0 exciting, impressed them with the conviction 
thet they were in the prescnce of one of no 
common powers After the exchange of @ few 
more words, Napoleon seid, * One condition 

¢ the unlimited con 
mand, entirely untraminciled by auy ordere from 
the Convention.” It was no time for debate, 
and thero was urhesitating wequicaceuvo in bis 
demand. 

Tue promptness, energy, und unfuiling ro- 
sources of Napoloou were now wost. couspi- 
cuously displayed. At Sublona, about five miles 
from Paris, there wes @ thai park of artil- 
lery, consisting of fifty heavy gant. Napoleon 
instantly despatched Murat, with a party of 

to take those guns, and bring them to 
the Tuileries. They were seized by the mounted. 
troops but 9 few minutes beforo a party of 
infantry arrived from the etions for the suse 
purpos:. The inewrgeuts, though more oume 
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rons, dared not attack the dragoons, and the 
na were taken in safety to Nepoleon. He 
isposed them, heavily chatged with grape-shot, 
in much a way ae to sweep all the avenues lead 
ing to the Convention. 
"The activity of the young xeneral know not: 
4 moment's intermission, He was everywhere, 
during the night, giving directions, infusing 
energy, sud inspiring courage. de was well 
aware of the fearfal odda againe aim; for with 
five thousand troops he was ta encounter forty 
thonsand men, well armed, well disciplined. and 
ander experienced officers. They could easily 
besiego hiva, and starve him into surrender. They 
could, from ‘behind barricades, and from house- 
tops and chamber windows, 8o thin out his ranke, 
that resistanes would be hopeless. The officers of | 
the Nutional Guard, however, iad no conception 
of the finn, indomitable, unflinching spirit which 
they were to encounter. They did not believe 
that any ons would dare to fire upon the 
citizons of Paris, ‘The Convention were aroused 
to & sost lively tense of the verious aspect of 
affairs when, in the gloom of night, eigitt hun~ 
dred markets were brought in, with an sbua- 
dant supply of cartridges, by order of Napoleon, 
to arm themselves as corps of reserve. This 
precwution indicated to them the fall exteut of| 
tho danger, and also the unwavering determina. 
tion of him who was intrusted with their de- 
fonon, As the light of morning, dawned ‘poo 
tho city, the Tuileries presented the aspect of an 
intronched camp. Napoleon bad posted his 
8 80 a CO sweep all the bridge: and avennes 
through which an opposing foros obi approach 
thecepital. Hisown impertarbable calmness, and 
fnaness, and confidence communicated itself to 





the troops he commanded. The few laconic! 


words with which he addressed them, like 
electric tire, penetrated their hearsa, and secured 
devotion, even to death, to his sarvice. 

‘The slarm-bells were now ringing, and the 
géncrale beating in all parte of the city. The 
turmed hosts, in dense black masses, were muster- 
ing at thelr appointed rendezvous, and prepanng 
to march in solid columns upon the Convention, 
‘Tho members in their seats, in silence and awe, 

it jarfal assault, upon the issns of 
which their lives were suspended. Napoleon, 





pale und solemn, and perfectly calm, bad com-| 


pleted all bis arrangements, and was waiting, 
rosolved that the responsibility of the fret blow 
should fall apon his assailants, and thet ho 
would take the responsibility of the second. 
Soon the enemy were ven advancing from 
every direction, in masses which pertectly filled 
the iurrow strects of the city. With exultaat 
music and waving banners, they marched proudly 
on to attack the besieged band upon every side, 
end confident, from their overpowering numbers, 
of an easy victory. They did not believe that 
the few and feable troops of the Conveation 
would dare to resist the people, but cherished 
thodetasion that a vory faw ehote from their owa. 
side would put all opposition fo Hight. Thus, 
Rnbeaiteting)y, they came within thest wep of the 
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grape-shot with which Napoleon had charge’ hie 
gans to the muzzle, 
Bat seeing thet the troops of the Convention 
stood firm, awaiting their approach, the head of 
of the advancing columns levelled their 
jmuskete and discharged a volley of bullets st 
their enemien It was the eigusl for an instan- 


taneous discharge, direct, sauguinary, mercilews, 
In quick succession, explo- 


from every battery. 
sion followed exp! 
grape-shot ewept the ‘thronged streets, 
pavements were covered with the mangled and 
the dead. The columns wavered—the storm 
still continued; they turned—the storm atill 
raged unabated; they ied in utter dismay in 
every direction; the storm still purmed them. 
Then Napoleon commanded his little division 
impetuonsly to follow the fugitives, and to con- 
tinue the discharge, but with blank cartridges. 
‘As the thunder of these heavy guns reverberated 
along the streets, the insurgents dispersed 
through every available lane and alley, and in 
Jee thun an’ hour the foe was nowhere to be 
found. Napoleon sent his division into every 
section and disarmed tho inhabitants, that there 
could be no reguthering. He then ordered tho 
dead to be buried, and she wounded to be con- 
veyed to tho hospitals, aud then, with his pale 
aod marble brow as unmoved as if no event of 
Any great importance bad scoured, he returned 
to his lead-quarters at the Tuileries. 

“How auld you,” said a Indy, “ thna morel- 
Jewly fire upon your own countrymen” “A 
sulle,” he coolly replied, “is but a machine to 
| obey orders. ‘This is my sead, which I have i 
pressed upon Paris.” Subsequently, 
never ceased to regret the occurrence 
to and to Lave others forget, that be had 
ever deluged the streets of Paris with the blood 
| of Frenchmen. 

| Thus Napoleon established the new govern- 
ment of France, called the Directory, from the 
{five Directors who composed its esecutiva, But 
(8 few monthe passed away before Nupolzoa, by 
| moral power, without the shedding of = drop of 
blood, overthrew the constitution which his un~ 
| pityiug ertillery bad thus established. Imme- 
diately after the quelling of the sections, Napo- 
leon was triumphautly recsived by the Conven- 
tion, It wos declared, by uzauimons resolve, 
that bis energy had saved the Republic. Hi 
friend Barras became one of the Directors, and 
Napoleon was appointed Commuander-in-chief of 
the Anny of the Intorior, and intrusted with the 
military defouce aud goverament of the metro- 


polis, 
The defeat of the insurgeute was the death~ 
blow to all the hopes of the Royalists, snd 
seemed to establish the Republic upon « firm 
foundation. Napoleon manifested the natural 
clemency of his disposition very atrongly in this 
hour of triumph. When the Conveution would 
have executed Menon as « traitor, he pleaded Lis 
cause and obtained his acquittal, He ureed, and 
euccessfully, that, as the insurgents were now 
‘barmless, be sould aot be puniebod, bat that 


























veil of oblivion shonld be thrown over all their 
‘Tl niventiou, influenced not a little 
by tive spinit u, Bow hononrubly dis- 
wulved itself tam act of general aun 
nesty for all past otleuces, snd aurendeting the 

goverameut to the Directory. : 
‘The situation of Napoleon war now flattering 
in the extreme, He was but twenty-five yesrs 
of age. The distineuished servicos he’ had 
rendered, the hich rank he bs rtcained, and 
the ample income et bis disposal, gave him a 
very elevated position in pubic view. The 
eminence he bad now stained vas not @ sudden 
‘and accidental outbreak of celebr ty. It was the} 
result of ioog yenrs of previous toil, He way 
Yruit of the sced which he hud 
iy suut annlication to study in the 

wilitary eclool; in } i 















outinued devoti ut 
literary acd scientific tame! 
an officer; in his ener aud fearlessucse and 
‘untiring t Toulon; im hiv ds 5 of} 
wintry e nights of sleeples.ax 2, in 
fortifying the ensst of Fruace, and im his u riog 





toil among the fastnesse: of the Alps. Nove 
‘was reputation exrued and cclebrity attained , 
more lcrosleun Inbour, If Nepoloow bad extra 
ordinary genius, us anquestiouahly be had, thi 
genius atiwulsred bia to extroediaary exertions 
Immodiatcly upon tho srtuhunent of this high 
diguity aud uutbority, witht, © peenui 
revourves accorspunyiug it, Nupoledo astenod to 
Marseillen to place bia mother ju s position of 
perfiot comfort. Aud be continued to watch 
ovor her with soit bila xsednity, proving him. | 
sult au sffectionato 6x2 dutiful son. From eis 
honr the whole family, mother, brothers, and 
ey his protection, and all 
with bis own. 
Nupotcon now oveupied wus 
on bility, demanding incersunt 
nd tact. Thi ~ 











po 
of Yast 

ure, mora) courug 

und the Jacobius ¥  exeesdingl: 

The xoveroment aot, consolidited, and ob- 

14 no command over the public inind. Paris 

‘wos filled with temultaiid disorder. The ravages 

of the Revolution had thrown hundreds of thou- 

out of cinployment, 
stalking throug’ the streets of tbe metropolis. Ie! 
becume necessury for the government, almost 
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and tell me which of us twoisthefatter?” ‘The 
Amston was plete certed by thi 
Lappy repartee in good humour 


CHAPTER IV. 
FIRST CAMPAIGN IX FPALY.—PIEDMORNT, 
‘Napoleon's aprearance and charactet—His benevolence 

Josephine Bosuharasiy—Cugene—Marriage of Nay o 

Teou and Joncphine—Kep.leau takes command of t20. 

souy of Tely—Dgarture fom Pitle—Feeliig 1 

Enulind—Stabe af the army at Nice Aacendunty of 

Nuleom ever his geacrals ead soldlers—InBacnon af 

Less “Nepolcns sdvsignsilis proclamations 

bad siteres ofthe armmy—Eftors to win the fends 

thip of tbo Tadins—Baitle at Gere-—Maugnty treat 
ment of the Sardinian CommlasloneneProclatize 
tons. 

‘Tae discomsiture of the inruxgent sections in 
Paris, and the , tact, and humanity which 
Nepoleon displayed in the subsoquent jrovernment 
of the tumultuous city, caused his name to be 
fumiliar as « household word in all parts of the 
metmpolis. His elight and siender figure, so 
fiainine and gravcte’ in ita proportions; "his 
bund, on szall and white, and soft, tht any lady 
might covet it; his fuatures, so mild and youthfat 
in their expression; aud ali these combined im 
stranye sllidnoe with energivs os indomitable, and 
& will xs izoperions, as were ever enshrined im 
mortal form, invested the young gensral with a 
mysterious and almost sapernatral fascination. 

Famine was rioting in the strecta of Puris, AU 
industry wuy ut an eud. The poor, uncayployed, 
were perisuing. The rich were gathering the 
wre of their estates, and tlying from Fran 
‘Ther wna no lew but such 95 aa procluimed by 
the thunders of Nupoleon's batteries. Tho Na 
tional Guard he immediately reorganized, and 
soon efficient order was established. Napoleon 

1s incessantly occupied in visiting all parts of 
the city. Words of kindness and sympathy with 
muffering he combined with the strong and in- 
exorable arm of military role. More than a 
iuudred fumilies, says the Duchess of Abrantes, 
re saved from porishing by hin personal exor- 
tious. He bimself climbed to the garrets of 
penury, and penetrated the cellars of want und 
‘woe, and, with = moistened eye, gazed npon tho 



































without meau: — credit, to fad the finishing. 
Najwleou mati great okill aud huuanit 
combined with inching firmuezs, im repressiz 
ieorders, 

1. was not untrequently nccemary to uppeal 

























wth ong of ilitry power to arrest 
ter ams pustion Often his 
apt andy apecches would promote gond- 
nature wn disperse the crowd. Op one occasion, 
a fishwonen, of enorme rorundity of person, 
exhorwed he tab, with the most vehement yolu— 
bility, net to disperse. -aclaining. “ Never mind 





these cuxccnits. with opaiuletteson their shoulders; 
Buy carcuot if we por people all marve, # they 
1 but feed -veli and zrcw fut." Napoleon, who 
pd meng ts @ shaduw, tamed to 


uci void, “Louk ac mie, my good women, 





scenes of fearful wretchodness with which Paris 
was filled. He cansed wood and bread to be 
distributed to the poor, and, tatully regardless of 
esse and self-indulgence, did everything in his 
power to alleviate suiering. 

One day, when alighting from his carriage w 
dive at Madame Permon’s, ho was addressed by 
4 woman who held « dead infunt in her arms 
Grief and bunger bad dried up the fountain of 
life in her bosom, snd her unweaned child hed 
perished of starvation, Her husband waa dead, 
‘and five chikiren were moaning for food at home. 
“H I caunot obwin relief.” said the fumished 
mother, “I must take my remaining five chi 
dreu und drown tm, 4 with thom.” Nupcle 

ed her vers mnut. tained ee 
yoatdence, aud. gin aie money 
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bo moet bes immediate wants, entered the honse, 
end est down with the guests st the brilliant 
crerainmene. He was; icrevar, 00 deeply 
impressed with the scone of wretchedness whi 
he had just witneased, thnt he could not obliterate 
it from his mind, and all were strack with bis 
absont manner end the seduess of his counte- 
nance. Immedistely afer dinner, he tock mea- 
sures to ascertain the troth of the statements 
which the poor woman had made to him, and, 
Gnding all her assertions veriticd, he took the 
family immedintely under hie protection. He 
obtained employment for the girls in necdle- 
work among his friends, and the family ever 
expressed the most profoand gratitade for their 
preserver. It was by the unceesing exhibition 
of such traits of character that Napoleon entwined 
around him the hearte of the Frer.ch people. 
‘There was at this time, in Paris, 8 lady who 
way rendered quite prominent in society by her 
social attractions, her personal loveliness, and 
her elevated rank. She was s widor, twenty- 
eight yenro of age. Her husband, the Viecount 
Benubiarnais, hid rocently perished vpon the 
scaffold, an’ illustrious victim of revolutionary 
fary. Josephine Taschor Beaubarnais, who sub- 
sequently became the world-renowned brid of 
Napoleon, was born on the island of Martinico, 
in the West Indies, Whev almost « child, she 
wos married to the Viscount Beauharnais, who 
had visited the island on business, and wus cay 
tivated by the loveliness of the fair young Creale. 
Upon entering Paris, sbe was imme: intro. 
duced to all the splendours of the court of Mario 
Antoinette, ‘The revolutionary storm soon burst 
upon her dwelling with merciless Sho 
oxpericnoed the most affiictive reverses of friend- 
Tessness, beraavament, imprisonment, and pennry. 
‘The storm hed, however, passed over her, und 
the wns left a widow, with two children, Eugene 
and Hortense, From the wreck of her fortane 
dhe had saved wn ample competence, nud was 
surrounded by influeuPl and admiring friends, 
Napoleon, in obedience to the ordere of the 






Convention, to provent the possibility of another } 


outbreak of lawless violence, had proceeded to 
tho disanning of the populace of Faris. In the 
performance of this duty, the sword of M. Besn- 
haruaia was taken. few days afterwards, 
Eugene, « very intelligent end graceful child, 
twelve yeura of age, obtained access to Napo- 
leon, and, with most engaging urtlesmoss and 
depth of emotion, implored that the sword of his 
father might be restored to bit, Napoleon had 
no heart to deny such a request. He sent for the 
sword, and, speaking with kind words of com- 
mendation, presented it with his own hand to 
Engene. Tha grateful boy barst into tears, and, 
unable to articulate a word, preseod the sword. 
to his bosom, bowed in silence, and retired. 
Napoleon was much interested in this exhibition 
of filial lave, and bis thoughts were immedistely 
directed to the mother who had formed the cha- 
acter of much a child. Josephine, whose whole 
woul was absorbed in lovs for her wes 
wo grateful forathe kindness with which the dis 


JOSEFLINE SEAUHARNAIS. 
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tinguished young general had treated her fa 
Jeet Engen, that she ealicd ia Par cazringe, the 
next day, to express to him a .nother’s tlianks 
‘She was dressed in deep mourning. Her peca- 
Marly wesical voice was trex Jous ‘with emotion, 
‘The fervour and the delicacy of her materas! love 
j and the perfuct grace of manner and of lanreage 
‘with which ebe discharged her malssion : 
the admiration of Nepoleon. He soon calito 
Japon her. The acquaintance rapidly ripened 
into an wnnmally rong and ardent aficction, 
Josephine was two years older than Napoleon; 
but her form aud features had resisted the en- 
croachments of sine, and her cheerfulneva and 
vivacity inv or with all the charms of early 
youth. Burss, of the five Directorr 
wha had been estubli: ed in power by the 
guns of Napoleon, was very extent friend of 
Josephine. He warmly ivocated the counter. 
j plated connexion, deeming it mutually advan- 
tayeons. Napoleon would greatly increase | 
|intluence by an aliianca with one occupying 
high s position in society, und surrounded t 
jiiends eo influential, And Barras clearly for 
feaw that the enerzetic young genera! prseess 
| genius which would insure distinction, Jusephi: 
thus speaks, in « letter to e friend, of her feelings 
in view of the proposed marringa tm 


“Tom urced to mamy agaio, My friends 
counsel the weasore, my‘aunt aliwost luvs het 

junctions to the same eect, and my chiliren 
intreat my compliance. You have mot General 
Bonaparte wt my house. He it is who would 
jeupely & fecher placo to tho, orphans ct 
Alexander Beawbarnais, and # husbau's to his 
widow. [admire the general's 
aitent of his information—for on all mubjec: 
valke equally well—and € —— oknes 
Jjudgment, which enables lin to & 
thoughts of others alr 
pressed. But I confes int I 
despotism he seems desitone of exercit 
all wbo approach bins. Sis searchin, 
hus something singular aud iuexplics ‘9, whic 
imposes even upon our Directors; j ayo if 
may not intimidate a womiun. 

“Barras gives atsurvice that if I 

















general, he will ee appomtme 
command of th army of Italy. 3 

Bonaparte, epeting of this iavonr, sa ta mie, 
‘Think they, then, that Z have nee of their 
protection to rive at power? Egregions 


mistake! They will all be but too happy, ove 
dey, should I condescend to graxt them mine’ 

“What think you of this se utidence? Is. 
it not @ proof of oxcoss of vanity? A general of 
brigade to protect the hoads of government! 
That, truly, is an event highly probablet I 
know not how iti, but sometimes this waywerd~ 
ness gains upon me to such a decree that almost 
I believe possible whatever this singular man 
may take into his head to ettezmpt. Aud with 
his iosagination who can calculate what he will 
‘uot undertake?” 


| Though che passion with which Josephine nad 





ww 


bao, Napoleon was ardaut and impetuous in 
eee degree, it interfered not in the lesst 
with bis plans of towering smbition. During 
the day he was vigorously employed in his pro- 
fessional duties and in persevering etady. But 
each evening found him st the mansion off 
dosephine, where he mat and dazzled, by his 
commanding geaine end hie brilliant conversa— 
tional powers, the most distinguished and the 
most influential man of the metropolis. In these 
tocial entertainments, Josephine testified that 
Nnpoteon possessed nolimited powers of favcina- 
tion, whenever he saw ft to employ them, His 
ecquaintance and his influence was thus extended 
among those who would be most available in the 
furtherance of his plana, 

On the 6th of March, 1796, Napoleon aud 
Tosephine were married, Napoleon being thea 
twenty-six years of age, It was a cnion of very 
sincere affection on both sides. It cannot be 
doubted that, next to ambition, Josephine was to 
Napoleon the denrest mee ‘of his admiration 
and homage. Marriage bad then ceased to be 
regarded in infidel France as a religions rite. 
It was @ mero partnership, which any persona 
could form or diaslye at pleasure. ‘The revola- 
tionary tribunala bad closed the churches, 
banished the clergy, and dethroned God. The 
parties contemplating marriage simply recorded 
their intention in the state register of Paris, with 
two or three friends to sign the record as wit- 
nests, By this simple coremony Napoleon was 
united to Josephine, But neither of the parties 
approved of this mercantile aspect of 1 transac- 
fon so wacred. They were both in natural dis- 
position serious, thoughtful, aud proue to look to 
the guiduuce of a power higher tla that of man, 
Surrounded by intidelity, and by tha: vice with 
which public infidelity’ is invariably accom- 
panied, they both instinctively reverenced all 
that is grand and imposing in the revelations of 
Christianity. 

“Mau, Ieunched into life.” said Napoleon, 
asks bimnself, ‘ Whence do I come? What am 1? 
‘Whitber do Igo?’ Mysterious questions, which 
draw him towards religion: one huarts crave the 
wupport and guidance of religious faith. We be- 
ieve in the existence of God, because everything 
around us proclaims His being, The greatest 
minds have cherished this conviction—ossnet, 
Newton, Leibuita, The heart craves faith as the 
body food; and, without doubt, we believe rao 
frequently without exercising our reason. Faith 
‘Wuvere ns oon as we begin to srgus Bot even 
then our hearts eay, 'Perhaps I shail again be- 
lieve instinctively. God grant it!" Yor we feel 
that this belief in e protecting Deity mnat be » 
Great uppincss; an immense consolation in ad- 

ity, and a powerful safeguard when tempted 
immorality. 
“The virtuous man never doubts of the exist 
ence of God; for if bis reason does not anifice to 
comprehend it, the instinct of his aoul adopta the 
beliof Every intimute feeling of the soul is in 
sympathy with the esutiments of religion.” 

‘These are profound thoughts; and it isstrange 
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| that they should have sprung up !n the mind of 
tus ednvated inthe tastot the violenoy and 
the mar, and the crime of battle, ard eo 
to hear froma the lips ofall axoond bia 
every religions sentiment ridiculed us the enper 
rag ot ue woe: wock nnd eredalons. : 
When at St. Helens, Napoleon one evening 
called for the New Testament, sad read to his 
friends the address of Jesns to his disciples apou 
the mountein. Ho expressed himself aa having 
ever been strack with the highest edmiratioa in 
view of the purity, the sublimity, and the bow y 
of the morality which it contained, Napoleon 
seldom epoke lightly even of the corruptions of 
tho Church, Bathe always declred is most 
exalted iation of the religion of Jesus 
1 czalted approci 
‘When Napoleoa was crowned Emperar, bo 
‘was privately married again by Cardinal Fescly 
in accordance with the forms of the Churcly 
which the Emperor hud re-established, 
| “Josephine,” said Napoleon, “was traly 
most lovely woman—refined, uMfable, an? chann- 
ing. She was the goddess of the toilet, Allthe 
fashions originated with her. Everytsiug she 
pos on appeared elagunt. She was 20 kind, so 
Toane—she was the most prace‘ul lady and 
| the best womaa iu Franca, I msver saw ber net 
jinelonantly during the whole thue wo lied to, 
thir, She possessed & perfect knowledge of 
i 








6 liferent shades of my churactor, and 
inced the most exquisite tact in turning this 
kuowledge to tho best account, For exainple, 





{she never solicited any favour for Eugeno, oF 
thanked me for auy that I cunforred upon lin. 





She never cowed apy aiditional complaisance 
or ussiduity when ho was revsiving from me the 
grontest hosours. Her grand aim was to assuine 
that all this was my affair—thut Kugone was our 
son, not her's. Doubtless she entercaincd 
iden that I would adopt Eugene as my suc 
cessor.” 

A more beantiful exhibition of exquisite dei- 
cacy on the one part, sud of full appreciation ou 
the other, history has not recorded. 

Again. be ssid of Josephine, Wo lived w- 
gether like honest citizeus in oar mutual rela- 
tions, and always retired together till 1805, 9 
peried in which political events cbliged me to 
‘chiaige my habits, and to add the luboura of the 
night to those of the day. Thia rogalarity is 
the hest guarantee for s good establishment. It 
insures the respectability of the wife, the depen- 
dence of the bushand, and maintains intiuacy of 
footings and good morals. If this is uot the 
case, lest vircumstances make people 
forget each other. Pee 

“A som by Josephine would have readered nie 
heppy, and would havs secured the reign of my 
dynasty. The French would have lovel him 
rach better than they could love the son 
of Marie Louise; and I never would have put 
my foot on that abyss covered with Lowers 
which was my ruin. Let no oue, aflur thi 
on the wisdom of humay combiuutions. Let 20 
One Veuture to prouvunce, baine ite civee, upas 
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the bappiness or misery of life. My Josephine 


bad the instinct of the fature when she hace 


terrified st her own sterility. She knew well 
thet a marriage is only real when there is an 
offapring ; and, in proportion as fortune 

her anxiety increased. I was the object of ber 








‘THE ARMY OF ITALY. 


a 
nothing more; I will be answerable fa te 
‘A few days after Napoleon's marti 
his bride in Paris, azd eet out for Nite, the 
juartere of the army of Italy. He passed 
Marseilles, that be might pay a short 


he ie 








deepest attachment. If went into my carriage visit to his mother, whose love he ever cherished 


st midnight for a loog journey, there, to 
i ears 


wor found her, seated me, 





i and affectionate reasons to urge, that it was 
almost always necessary to yield. in & word, 
shealways proved to me a happy end affectionate 
wife, and I have preserved the tenderest recollec- 
tions of her. 


=| 


awaiting my arrival. If] attempted to dissuade where 
her frows accompanying me, ehe bad so macy} 





writh tho utmost tenderness, and on the 27th of 
March arrived at the cold ana cneerlers camps, 

the dejected troops of Franco were en- 
during every hardship. ‘They were surrounded 
by numerons foes, who bad driven them from 
the fertile plains of Italy into the barren and 
dreary fastnessen of the Alps. The Austrian 
armies, quartered in opulent cities, or encamped 
upon sunny and vine-ciad hillsides, were Living 





Political motives induced me to divorce in the enjoyment of security and abundance, 
Josophine, whom Y most tenderly loved. She, while the troops of the distracted and im. 
poor woman, fortunately for berself, died in time porerished republic were literally freezing and 
to prevent her from witnessing the last of my starving. But here let us pause fie © moment 
misfortunes. After her forcible separation from , to consider the cause of the war, and the motives 
me, she avowed, in most feeling terms, her| which animated the contending armies, 

ardent desire to share with me my exile, and France, in the exercise of « right which few 
extolled, with many tears, both myself and my will question, had, in imitation of the United 
conduct'to her. The English bave represented States, and incited by their example, renounced 
me as a monster of cruelty. Is thisthe result of the monarchical form of government and esta- 
the conduct of a merciless, unfeeling tyrant? A blished @ republic. For centuries uncounted, 
man is known by the trentment of his wife, of voluptuous Kings sud licentious nobles had 





his family, and of those under bim.” " 

ust before his marriage, Napoleon received 
ihe appointment, to him tost srativing, of 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in Italy. His 
predecessor had been displaced in camsequence 
of excessive intemperance, Napoleon waa but 
twenty-six years of age when placed in this re. 
sponsible post. “You are rather yoang,” snid 
one of the Direators, “to assume responsibil 
30 woighty, and to take the command over 
veteran generals.” “In ono year,” Napoleon 
replied, “I aball be either old or doad.” “We 
cap place you in the command of men elone,” 
tid Carnot, “for the troops are destitute of 
everything, und we can furnish you with ro 
money to provide supplies.” “Give me omy 
men enough,” Napoleon replied, “and I ask for 











1) © Nearly six hundred unpublished and most conf. 
dentiad tiers to hia brother Joseph, written with heart 
in hand, ealciiated to throw the truest Light on Napo- 
Ieon's roa) character, sentiment end purposes, 
Aiapel clouds of prejudices, with difculty concealed 
Josey tn Earope, and brought to this country for 
keeping, were, after bis death, by my instromentalles, 
Aepoalted in the United States Mint, at Philadciphia, as 3 
Ploce of security, and after four safe keeping 
there. op the 23rd of October, 1848, fn may presence, attr 
Feniered by Joseph's testamentary execntor to nis 
gtindson Joseph, then twenty-Ave years of age, accord- 
Ing to hia granitather's will, which bequeaths to thet 
Frandson those precious developmenty together with 
Shor unpublished manuscripts, among tem part of 
Joseph's lite, dictated by himself, and the republican 
‘Marshal Jourdan’s memolra, written by himaelf. These 
serlectly unreserved and brotherly enfdential lethers 
several hundred in Napoleon's owa handwriting, written 
before be bocame reat, will demonstrate bis real senti- 
Dieute and character when too young for dissemblin; 
and quite unrewrved with his correspondent. Joseph 
fetied upon them to prove, what ho always seid ad 
Zien told te, that Napoleon was a man of warm t:tnch- 

nts, tender feelings, and honest purposes.”"—Inger- 
‘SU's Goaond War — (These bave lately bara publiabad.) 














|} fearful conflict which ensued. “the 


trampled the oppressed millions into the dust. 
But tow these millions bad risen in their maj 
and, driving the king. from his throne and 
nobles from their wie domaine, bad taken their 








powerfal combination of all the monarchs and 
nobles of Europe to overw! therm with in- 
vading armies, and in their paroxysms of fear, 
when destruction seemed to be coming like 
svalsache upon them. Shey perpetraw:d mar 
deeds of atrociouacruelty. ‘They simply claimed 
the right of self-government, und when assailed. 
fell upon their assailants wich blind and merciless 











‘Tie kings of Europe contemplated this pers 
tentons change with inexpressible alarm, In 
consternation they witnessed the uprising of the 


14 masses in France, sud saw oue of their brother 


monarchs desjceed from his palwe nod beh 
upon the guillotine. The successta) establish. 
ment of tne French Republic would very probubls 
lave driven every king in Evrops from bis 
throne. England” was agitated tsrongh ell her 
counties, From the mud cabins of Ireland, fron 
the dark and miry mines, from the througed 
strvets of the city, and the cromded worksbops 
all over the kingdom, thero was a clamorons crv 
ascending for liberty and equality ‘The sp 
of democracy, mdisting from its aoul in aris 
was aasailing every throue in Ewope. Ther 
was no alcernatin bat i 
crush this new powcr, of to perish before it 

‘There can be uo monarchist whose ayaipathies 
will not beat high with the ~. 
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Republican who will not pray, “God speed tho’ potism. shonld bave resolved to brave all th 
Eagles of France!” Both parties believed that horrors of the tnost desperate war rather thich 
key were fighting in self-defence, The xings surrender the right of choosing its own form of 
were stterked by principles, trinmphant in government. The United Stat-. wae protected 
France, which were tndermining their thrones. from a similar onset, ou the part of alliod 
‘The French were attacked by bayonete and Europe, only by the wide barrier of the ocean. 
butteries—by combined armies invading their And bud the combined ermics of ronarcbical 
tonitorien, bombarding their cities, and ondea- | Europe crossed that barrier, and invaded thone 
vouring, by force of arms, to compel @ proud ; shores, to compel the Americins to replace George 
nation of thirty millions of inbebitante to re- | IIT. upog his throne, they would have blessed the 
Instat a fren dictation, the rejected Bourbons | Nopaleon emerging from their m‘ct, wh, cone 
tapon the throne, The Allies called upon all the ‘tending for the liberties of his courtry, lini driven 
Loyaliata scattered over Frauce to grasp their them back into the s u 3 
eran, to rally boneath the banner of friends at Nice, he found thet he bad but thirty 
coming to their resous, and to imbrue their thousand men with whom to repel the cighty 
county in the blood of a civil war. The French, |thousend of the Allies, The governtuemt was 
on thelr part, summoned the people of all lands | impoverished, end had no means to pay the 
to hail the tricoloured fing as the harbinger ofjtroope. The soldiors were dejected, emaciatod, 
thoit deliverance from the servitude of eges. and ragged. The cavalry horses bad died upon 
From every city in Europe which Napoleon the bleak end frozon suminits of the mountalna, 
approached with bis conquering armies, the and the army was almost entirely destitute of 
Loyalists fled, while the Republicans welcomed artillery. The young commancer-in-chief, im. 
him with on adulation amounting almost to mediately pon his anival, summoned bit 
religions homage; and the troops of the Allies generals before him. Many of them were 
‘were welcomed, in every city of France which | veteran soldiers, and they were not a little cha. 
they eutersd, with teara of gratitude from the grined in ee.ing 2 youth, whom they regurded 
eyes of those who longed for the restoration of jelmost 3 a beariless boy, placed over them it 
the monarchy. It waa a conflict between the; command. But in the very first hour in whick 
























mirit of republicanism on the one side, and ai 
i 


monerchical and ecclesisstical domination upos 
the other. 

and, with her invincible feet, washovering 
sroond the oust ofthe Republi, ering every 
exposed point, landing troops upon the 
territory, ané arming and inspiring the Loral- 
ists to civil war. Austria hed marched an army 
of nearly two hundred thousand men upon the 
banks of the Rhine to attack France upon the 


north. She had called into requisition all her warm end fertile valley 
ian possessions, and in alliance with the! [Italian plains. 
and the armics of the King of| 


Tealian 
British nary, 

nia, and the fanatic legions of Naples and 
Sicily, had gathered eighty thonsand men upon 


the Alpine frontier, This host was under the as 


sommand of experienced generals, and was 
abundantly provided with all the munitions of 
war, ‘These were the invading foos whom Nupo- 
Jeon was to encounter in flelde of blood. 


It was purely a war of self-defence on the th 


part of the French poople. They wore contend- 
ug against the ballets and the bayonets of the 
armies of monarchical Europe, assailing them at 
every point. The allied kings felt that they, 
sito, ware engaged ina war of wl a 4 
ey Were str inst principles whicl 
threatened to eee ie thrones. Strange 
4s the declaration to some may appear, it is 
extremely difficult for « candid and an it i 
man severely to censure either side. It is not 
strange, contemplsting frail human nature as it 
is, that the monarchs of Europe, born to s kingly 
inheritance, should have made every exertion to 
retain their thrones, and to secure their king- 
oma from the invasion of republican principles. 
I is not strange that republicanised France, 
having burst the chains of an intolerable dee. 





he moet them his superiority was reco: 
be gained a complete and en angees 
cendancy over sll Berthier, Massena, Augereen, 
Serrurier, and Lannes were there, mon wlio had 
already attained renown, aud who were capable 
of appreciating genius. This is the i-der,” 
eaid one, as he left this first council, “who will 
surely guide us to fame and to fortune.” 

The French were on the cold ercsts of the 
mountains. The Allis were encamped in the 
vs which opened inte tha 
The untiring snerzy of the 
youthful genersl, his imperial mind, his anhesi- 
tating relience upon bis own mental resources, 
his periet acquaintance with the theatre of war, 

1e result of 1is previous explorations, lis 
gravity and reeerve of manners, his spotless 
morality, so extraordinary in the midst of all 
the dissipated scenes of tho camp, commanded 
the reverence of the dissolute and licontious, 
yh brave and talonted generals, who sur- 
rou hit. There was an indescribable some- 
thing in ae oer Heoetiatls inspired 
respect and awe, and w cpt all familinrit 
at a distance. * 

Deeréa had known Napoleon well in Paris, and 
had been on terms of perfect intimacy with hi 
He was at Toulon when be heard of Napoleon’ 
appointment to the command of the army of 
Ttaly. “When I learned,” said he, “thet the 
new general was about to pass throogh tha city, 
I immediately proposed to introduce my com 
Tages to him, and to turn my acquaintance tp the 
best account. I hastened to meet him, full of 
eagemess and joy. The door of tho apartment 
was thrown open, and I was upon the point of 
rushing to him with my wonted familiarity. 
Bat his attitude, his lock, the tone of his ive 
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svddenly deterred me. There was nothing 

hevghty or offensive in his appearance 

af, but the myrastion he preiucad ¥ 

sufficient to pravent me for aver gain attempt 

ing to encroach upon the distance which sepa- 
"e 


Jar xacondancy, notwithstanding hie 
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| through the whole of hfs life, the strongest dis- 
rapproval, He ever refused to repose confidenos 
iz any one who was addicted to that vie. "ne 
iday, at St. Helena, be was conversing with Las 
| Casas, when some rainark which was saade le? 
Napoleon to inquire, “ Were you a gamoster?” 
“Ales, sire? Las Casts replied, “I must cone 


feminine statare and the extreme youthfulness of | fess that I was, but only occasionally.” 


his appenrunce, he imanedixtely gained over all 
the soldiers end ull tho wenerals of the army. 


“T qx very glad,” Napoleon rejoined, “that 


ly know nothing of it at thy time. You would 


Every one who entered his presence was awed {have heen ruined in my estoem. A gamester 
by tho indeserizahle influence of bis imperial ' was sure to forfeit my confidence. ‘The momen. 
mind. No one vautured to contend T heard thet a man wes addicted to that vies, FT 
for the supremacy, He turned with disrust . placed no more confidence in him.” : 

from the licantiousness and dissipation which ; From what source did this young soldier im. 
er disyrave the presence of au army, aud, with | bibe these elevated principles? Licentiousness, 
a atermess of wordity lich would have done |irreligion, gambling, had been the trinity of 
honour to any of the sages of antiquity, secured | revolutionary France —the substitute which 
















that respect which virtue ever commands. 

‘Thore were mary very beautiful and dissolute 
fomales in Nice, opera singers and daucing gir 
who, tragicking in their charms, were living in 

t wealth and voluptuousnese, ‘They ex- 
Exnsted all abeir arts of enticement to win. the 
attention of the young commander-in-chief. 
But their allurements were unavailing. Napo- 
eon proved a Swnson whom no Delilah could 
seduce, And this was the more extraordinary, 
singe be onturl temperament was, glowing 
and impetuous in tho extrems, and be bh: 
no rvigious scruples to intoriere with his in- 

ees, 
My extreme youth,” seid ho afterwards, 
“when I took goinmand of the army in Italy, 
rendered it necessary that I shoald evinca 
reserve of manners and the utmost soverity of 
morals. ‘This was indispensable to enable me 
to sustain authority over mon 60 greatly my 
superiors in age and experience. I pursued # 
in of conduct ia the highest degree irreproach 
able and exemplary. In spotless morality T waa 
fo, aud must have ared such to all. I 
philesupher and a sage. My supremacy 
coud be retained only by proving myself 2 
Detter mun than any other man in the army, 
Hed I yielded to human weaknesses, I chor 
havo lost my power.” 

‘He was temperate in the extreme, soldom 
allowing himself to take even s glass of wine, 
and never did he countenance by his presenco 
avy scene of bawhanaliau revelry. For gaming, 
in all ‘ta branches, he manifested then, and 


iz Dearie mas alterwards, elevated by Napoleon to 8 
dukedom, and appointed Minister of the Marine He, 
‘waa strongly attached to his bencfactor. At the tine of 
‘Napoleon's uswntall, he was sounded In a very artfal 
way as vy bia willinguess to conspire against the Exo 

ror. Buppeuiny to visit a person of celebrity, the 

ttor drew him aside to the Areplice, and, taking ups 
book, said, “Ihave Just now been reading somethin, 
thet'mmek me very forcibly. Montesquien lere rec 
marks, ‘When the prince risee above the laws, when 
Syrauny becomes insapporable, the oppressed have 36 

ternative bot ough! exeasmed Dectes, 
ping ie hand belure the mouth of the reader, “T will 

ar ne more. Closu the book.” The other coolly tals 
down the volame, ws though nothing particular bad 
socurred, eu) tegen to tlk on a totally diferent 
































| was « young mother to train and edaci 





| rainpant infidelity had adopted for a benignant 
| Father, a pleading Saviour,  eanctifying Spirit, 
Napoleon was reared in the midst of these de- 
moralizing influences. And yet how unsallied 
does his character appear when compared with 
| that of bis companions in the camp and on the 
‘throne! Napoleon informs os that to bie mother 
| he was indvbted for every pure and noble senti- 
j ment which inspired Lis bosom, 

Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, wes a woman 
| of extraordinary endowments. She had herself 
bardly passed the period of childhood, being 
but nineteen years of age, when she heard the 
first wailing oy of Napoleon, her second-bor, 
land pressed the helplan with thaakse 

airing and prayer, to ber maternal torom. She 

such » 
| ebild for his unknown but exalted destiny. Sho 
jeneiveled, in protecting anus, the young baba, 
8 it foudled @ mother's borom with those little 
jhands, which, in after years, grasped sceptres, 
tand uphore thrones, and bewed down armies 
with resistless sword. She taught those infant 
Nipe to Hap “pepa”—* mamma”—those lips at 
jboss subsequent command all Europe was 
moved, and whose burning, glowing, martial 
words fell, shrill and sharp, upon the world, 
hurling nation vpon nation in the shock of war, 
She taught those feeble feet to make their first 
trembling essuy's upon the carpet, rewarding the 
I ful endeavour with a mother’s kis and 9 
mother's caross—those feet which afterwards 
atrods over the sunds of the desert, aud waded 
through the blood-stained snows of Rus 
totvered, in the infirmities of aickness and death, 
on the misty, barren, storm-swept craze of St. 
Helena. She instilied into the bosom of her so 
those elevated principles of honour and self 
respect which, when surrounded by every temp~ 
tation earth could present, preserved him from 
the degraded doom of the inebriate, of the 
voluptnary, and of the gumester, and which 
ymads the court of Napoleon, when the most 
[brilliant court this world bas ever known, alsa 
{eve moose illustrious fur the parity of ite morsla 
and the decorum of ita observances. 

The sincere, unaffected picty of Letitia roo 

0 high above the corruptions of a degenerate 
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and profigate Chareh, tout her distinguished 
son, notwithetending the all bot nniversal infi- 
aelity of the tines, was compelled to respect a re- 
ligion which had embellished a beloved mother’s 
life. He wus thua induced, in his day of power, 
to bring back a wayward nation of thirty 
Lions from cheeriess, brutalizing, comfortleas n- 
belief, to all the consoling, ennobling, purifying 
influences of Christianity. When, at the com- 
mand of Napoleon, the charch bells began again 
totoll the hour of prayer on every hillside and 
through every valley in France, and the dewn 
of thy Sabbath again guided rejoicing thousands 
in the crowded city snd in the silent country to 
che temples of religion—when the young in their 
Uptials, and the aged in their death, were 
itessed by the solemnities of Gospel ministra- 
tions, it ‘was = mother’s influence which in- 
apired a dutifu) son to make the magic change 
which thos, in an Lour, transformed France from 
a pagan to nominally 8 Christian land. It was 
the calm, gentle, persuasive voice of Letitia 
which was embodied in the consular decree. 
Honour to Letitia, the mother of Napoleon! 

The first interview between this almost beard- 
Jano youth and the veteran generals whom he was 
to command must havo presented « singular 
fcene. These scarred and war-worn chiefs, when 
they beheld pling,” were utterly amazed 

the folly of the Directory in sending sach « 
math to command an army in circumetances so 
sperate Ratnpon undestook to give the young 
commander some edvice. Napoleon, who de- 
munded obedience, not advice, impatiently 
‘sushed him away, exclaiming, “Gentlemon! 
de tot hth in its aianoy. The tine has 
which enemies are mutually to appoint 
the place of combat, advance, hat “ feat’ ant 
say, ‘Centlemen, wall you have the goodness to 
fre?” Wo must cct tlie enemy in pioces, piece 
plete ourselves like 4 trrent upon their ta 
lions, and grind them to powder. Experienced 
generals outs tm troche ‘opposed tons! So 
tuuch the detter~-so mach the better. It is not 
their experience which will avail them against 
m2. Mark my words: they will soon burn 
their books on tactics, and know not what to do. 
Yes, gentlemen! the first onset of the Itslian 
samy will give birth to « now epoch in military 
affuire, As for us, we must burl ourselves on the 
foo like a thunderbolt, and smite like it. Dis- 
concerted by our tactics, and not daring to put 
am into execution, they will fly before us as 
“he shades of night before the aprising sun,” 

‘The commanding and self-confident tone in 
which Napoleon uttered these glowing sentences 
silenced snd confounded the generals. They 
felt that they had indeed a master. “Well.” 
said Augerewu, as he {eft the council, nodding 
very significantly to Massena, “we have a man 
heta who will cut ont some work for govern- 
ment, I think.” ‘Tt was necessary for me,” 
Napoleon afverwards remarked, “to be @ little 
tustero, to prevent my geuerals from slappil 
iow upon the aboulder.” © sapeleg. 

‘The objecte waich Napoleon bad a view in 

















NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Til. powerful hosts there marching 


{t798, 


this campaign wore, first, to compel the King of 

Sardinia vo abandon the alliance with Austris ; 

secondly, to assail the Austrians with euch vigout 

fs to compel the Emperor to call to his aid the 

the Rhine, and thus weaken the 

ing the re 

lie thirdly, to humble the Pope, who 

Lieto all iis epiritual power to aid the 

Bourbons in fighting their way back to the 
throne of France. 

‘The Pope had offered an unpardonable insult 
tothe republic. ‘The French ambuesador eent to 
Rome had been stacked in tho strects and 
chased home. The mob broke into his house aud 
cruelly assassinated him, unarmed and woresi 
ing. “The murderera remained enpuniahed, and 
no atonement had been made for the atrocious 
crime. But how, with thirty thousand troops, 
unpuid, dejected, famished, and onprovided with 
the munitions of war, was mortal mac to accom 
plih such results, in the face of w foo eighty 
‘thousand strong, living in ebundauce, and Bushed 
with victory? 

Napoleon issued his first proclunation. It 

to every regiment in the army, 

hhetically pon the ears of the 
Sitkicrst you are hungry and naked 
the government owes you much, and can pay 
you nothing. Your patience, your cournge, in 
Uhe midst of these rooks, are adinirable, but ey 
reflect no splendour upon your arms, I come to 
lead. x into the most fertile pleins the sun 
daholds. Rich provinces, opulent cities, will soon 
be at your disposal. These yon will Gad abun- 
dant harvests, bonour, and ‘glory. Soldiers of 
Traly, will you fail in conrage?” 

It is not atrange that such words, from their 
young and fearlese leader, chould have inspired 
enthusiasm, and should have cansed the bearts 
of the despouding to leap higb with hope and 
confidence. The simple plan which Napoleon 
adopted was to direct his whole force suninet 
detached portions of the Austrian army, ave 
thus, by gaining, at the point of attack, a suneri- 
ority in numbers, to destroy them b; 
“War,” said the young soldier, “ i 
of barbarians; and he who has the heuviest but- 
talions will conquer.” 

‘The whole army was instantly on the move, 
The generals, appreciating the wisdom and the 
fearlessness of their indomitable leader, imbibed 
his spirit and emulated his zea}. Napoleon was on 
horseback night and day. He seemed to take 
no time to eat or to sleep. He visited the 
soldiers, sympathized with tliem in their suffer. 
inge, and revealed to them his plana. It was 
early in the spring. Bleak glaciers and suow. 
covered ridges of the Alps were between Nay 
Jeon and the Austrians. Behind this curtain he 

Enormous sacrifices were 
the soldiers to move from 
Point to point with that celerity which was 

essential in operations so hezardous. He mude 
no allowance for sny impedivuents or obstucies. 
1 At a given hear, tho different divisions of the 
‘army. by various roads, wore w be of 8 dosia. 
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asted polnt. To avcomplish this, e sactifics 
was to be made of ior and of ae ‘Deces- 
esry to the attainment is end, stragglers 
So We Be let. bokini, ‘baggage abesveal, 
artillery even to be left io the ruts, and the 
troops were to he, without fail, at the designared 
place at the appointed hour. ‘Throngh storms of 
rain aod snow, over mountain ‘moor, by 
night and by day, hungry, sleepless, wet, and 
‘ould, the enthusiastio host pressed on. It seems 
‘moredible that the young Napoleon, eo instan- 
taneously as it were, should have been enabled 
to infuse his almovt smpernatural energy into the 
whole army. He had neither mules with which 
to attempt the passage of the Alps nor money 
to purchase the necessary supplies. He there. 
fore decided to turn the mountains, by following 
down the chain along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, to # point where the lofty ridges sink 
almost to a plain. 

‘The army of Beatilien was divided into three 
corps. His centre, ten thousand strong, wae at 
the small villaze of Montenotte, The night of 
the Lith of Apzl was dark and tempestuous. 
Torrenta of raiz: were falling, and the miry roads 
were almost impassable. But through the long 
hours of this stormy night, while the Austrians 
were reposing warmly in their tents, Napoleon 
tnd his soldiers, drenched with rain, were toiling 
through the maddy detiles of the monntains, 
wading the awollen streams, and climbing the 
slippery cliffs, Just as the day began to dawn 
through the broken clonds, the young general 








BATILE OF MONTENOTTE. 


aT 


another direction to Millesimo, to cover tha 
own capital of Turin, ‘Thus the two annios 
‘were aeperated as Napoleon desired. The inde- 

igabie general, allowing his exhauste! and 
bleeding army but a few honrs of repose, and 
himself not one, resolved, while his troops were 
flushed with victory, and the enemy were de 
preased by defeat aid lose, to attuck both armies 
at once. The 18th and the Lith of April were 
pasted in one incessant conflict. The Austrians 
and Sardinians, intrenching themselves in strong 
fortresses und upon craggy hill-sides, and every 
hour receiving reinforcements pressing on to 
their aid, cast showers of stones and rolled heavy 
rocks upon their assailants, sweeping away whole 
companies at « time. Napoleon was everywhere, 
sharing tho toil, incurring the danger, und in- 
spiring hie men with his own extbushustie ardour 
and courage. In both battles the French were 
entirely victorious. At Dego, the Austrians 
were compelled to abendon their artillery and 
daggngo, and escape at they could over the 
tmountuing, leaving three thousand prisoners in 
the hands of the conqueror, At  Millesimo, 
fifteen hundred Sardinians were compelled to 
surrender, Thus, like a thunderbolt, Nepoleon 
opened the campaign. In three days, three 
desperate battles bad been fought and threes 
decisive victories guined. 

Sti] Napoleon's situation was perilons in the 
extreme. He was surrounded by forces vast! 
tuperior to his own, crowding down upon hin, 
The Austrians were amezed at his audacity, 








stood npon the sigs inthe rear of Montoncte, | They deemed it the paroxrem of = madman 


and loo] 


ed down upon the encamped host whom | who throws himself sincle-banded into the midst 


ho was now, for the fint time, to encounter inj of an armed host. His destruction was sure, 


decisive confict. He had oo mancmuvred se 
completes to envelop his uosuspecting enemy. 
wing his weary 
repose, he fell upon’ the allied Austrians snd 
Sardinians like a whirlwind, attacking them, at 


the neme moment, in front, finnk, and rear. Tho fatal. 


battle was long and bloady, The details of these 


troops bot a hour fr, forces, and bring superior numbers tea 


unless, by almost supernataral rapidity of marche 
ing, he could prevent the concentration of these 

sack aud 
destroy the detacbed portions. A day of i 
tion, an hour of hesitation, misht teva beer 
Te was in the bartle at Dogo that Napo- 














Joon was firet particularly 


horrid scenes of camage are sickening. The | gs'lantry of a young officer named Lanes, In 
shouts of oneet ; the shriek of agony; the muti. |nothing was the genius of this extraordivary 


lated and the mangled forms of the young and 
the noble, trampled beneath the iron hoofs of| 
rushing squadrons; the wounded crushed into 
the mire, with their bones ground to powder as 
the wheels of ponderous artillery were d 
mercilessly over them ; and the wailing eclio of 
widows and orphans in thcir distant homes, 
render these battle-ficlds revolting to humanity. 
At length the Austrians were broken and com- 
pletely routed. They fled in dismay, lea 

three thousand dead and wounded upon the 
and their cannon and colonrs in possession of the 
French. This was the first battle in which Na- 
poleon had the supreme cemmand; the first 
victory in which the honour redounod to bim- 














well. ““ My title of nobility,” said he afterwards, 
proudly, to the Emperor of Austria, “ dates from 
the battle of Montenotts.” 





‘The Austrians fed in one direction to Dego, 
to to-et reinforcemente coming to their aid, and 
te protect Milan; the Serdinians retreated in 





man more manifest than in the almost intuitive 
jetration with which he discovered clwractes 
nes became subsequently Duke of 
bello, and one of the marshals of the Empire.!* 
In the midst of these marches and counter. 
marches, and thess incessant batrles. there had 
been no opportunity to distribute regular rations 
sinong tho troops Tbe slic dewttnte of 
everything, bewan to pillaxe. Napoleon, who 
was exceedingly anxious te win the good-will of 
the people of Tele, and to bo weleoned by thom 
as their deliverer from prond oppressors, pro 
ceeded agsinst the culprite with great severity, 











1s The education of Lanes had been much nezlected, 
his mud rove to the level of hixcourage. He beewns 
giant. He adored me as his proteciot, bis superior 
Delong, bie provivence. Inthe Inyietuesity vf his tempat, 
‘be sometimes allowed hasty expressions againet te 
ips, bat ke would probably trave broken the 
ema who hdl joined 

When be died, behad beca in tty tout pitched beetles ane 
Abroe mundred pumbatsot diterect hivee * 
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France and of Eur had England sstisGed! were concentered upon him. Thre times in the 
harself with decuney the pues of Louis’ course of sifteen days the Council of Anmenta and 
XVL, which would have been for the interests of! the Five Hundred bed decreed thet the 
public morality, and listened to the councils of m Ituly deserved well of their country, and had 
hilantiwropia policy, by accepting revolutionized appointed festivals to victory in their honour. i 
Feanoe ar ax olly” Ecattoles Sool tat then. sory imposing serextony, Murat presented the 
have been erected over the whole country, and captared standards to the Directory... Severn! 
kings would not have trembled on their thrones; foreign ambassadors were present on the occasion. 
but thelr states would all have passed, more or The republic, thus triumphant, was invested with 
lose, through a ravolutionary process, and the new dignity, and elevsted, by the victories of the 
whole of Europe, without a oovnlsion, would young general, to a position of respect and con- 
bave become cons it: tional and fres.” sideration which it had never attained before. 
‘The kingdom of Sardinia was composed of While these scenes were transpiring, Napoleon 
the provinces of Nies, Piedmont, Savoy, and did not forget the bride he had left in Parie 
Montferrat. It contained three millions of in- Th for seven days and nights be had allowed 
bubitanty. The king, by extraordinary efforte ‘Do quiet meal, no repose, and bad 
and by means of subsidies from England, bad not taken off either bis coat or hie boots, he 
raised an army of sixty thousand men, trained foand time to send feequent and moet affectionate, 
to service in long-continued wars. His nomerous though very short, notes to Josephine. This 
fortresses, well armed and amply provisioned, delicacy of attention Napoleon ever manifested 
rituated at the defiles of all the mountains, placed towards Josephine, even after their unbappy 
his frontier in # state which was recarded as im- divorce, and until the hour of ber death. 
pregnable. He was the father-in-law of both of Napoleon having, by an sdvantagoons treaty 
the brothers of Louis XVI, which brothers with Sardinia, secured his rear from sssanit, 
wabnequently ascended the throne of France as without « dey's delay commenced the pursnit of 
Louis XVII. and us Charlee X. He bad weloomed the discomfited remains of the Austrian army, 
thew in their fight from France to his court in Under their commander-in-chief Beaulien, they 
‘Torin, and had mude his coart @ place of refuge | bad retromed beliind the Po, where they strongly 
for the emigrant noblesse, where, in fancied |intrenched themselves, awaiting the reinforce- 
coourity, they matured their plans and scenmu- ments which were hurrying to their aid. 
lated their resources for tho invasion of Francs, Upon leaving the kigdom of Sardinis, Nay 
In connexion with the armies of the Allies. And leon first entered the stuter @ Parma, i 
yet Napoleon, with thirty thousand half-starved {Duke of Parma, who had united with his more 
mon, had, ia’ one shor fortuight, dispersed his’ powerful neighbours in the alliance against 
troops, driven the Austrians from the kingdom, reigned over s population of but about 
penetrated to the very heart of the state, and | five hundred thousand, and could furnish to the 
was Pireasentng the bombardment of his capital. Ailies but three thousand troops, He was, of 
The humiliated monarch, trembling for his crown, course, po and nent envoys to solicit the 
was compelled to ene for peace at the feet of an clemency of the conqueror. He had joined hia 
anknown young manof twenty-six, Hischegrin armies with those of Austria for the invasion of 
was 60 gront, in view of hia own fullen fortunes France. It was just that he abould be compelled 
and the hopelessness of his sons-in-law ever to aid in defraying the expenses which France 
aitaining the throae of France, thet he died, a was consequentl {forced 10° inoar to repel the 
few daye afer signing the treaty of Cherasco, of invasion, Napoleon grauted him an armistice 
& broken heart, upon his paying five bundred dollars in silver, 
Napo'eon immediately despatched Murst, his sixteen Lundred artillery horses, and x large 
Asst nide-do-camsp, to Paris, with a copy of the supply of corn and provisions. 
armistice, and with twenty-one pence taken And here commenced one of those character 
from the enemy. ‘The sousation which wes pro- istio acts of the youg general which have heen 
duced in France by this rapid mocession of greatly admired by some, and most severely cen- 
astonishing victories wan intense and universal. sured by others. Napoleon, a lover and con 
The spirit of antique eloquence which imbued noisseur of the arts, conscious of the addition 
the proclumations of the young conqueror; the they contribute to the splendour of an empire, 
modest Iangunge of his despatches to’ the and of the effect which they produce upon the 
Directory; ‘the entire absence of bossting imagination of men, demanded twenty of the 
respecting his own merits; and the glowi plotares in the galierien of the duke, to 
commendation of the enthusiastic bravery of his be asnt to the Museum at Paris. To save one of 
soldiers and of his generals, excited found these works of art, the celebrated picture of St. 
admiration, Napoleon Bouaparte wes a foreign— Jerome, the duke offered two kundred thousand 
an Italian name. Few in Francs had ever heard dollars, Napoleon declmed the money, statin; 
I and it was. cutly proconnead. Tk was to the aruy, The sum which bho off us wi 
wonorous snd imposing. Every one inquired, soon be spent; but the possossion of meh » 
Who is thie young geueral, whose talents thus masterpiece wt Paris vill adorn that capital for 
suddenly, with euch ‘meteoric splendour, have ages, and give birth to similar exertions of 
Viered upim Europe? Hie name and his fame genius,” 
vers upod evory lip, and the eyes of ell Europe — No one objects, according to the laws of war, 
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the extortion of the money, the horses, the corn,’ 
and the beef, but it is represented by some as an. 
mnpardonable not of epoliation and rapacity to 





have taken the pictures. If conquest confers the 
right to the seizure of any species of ay, it 
Is difficult to conceive why works of art, which are 





subject to barter and sale, Repeal exemption. 
Indeed, there seems to be a peculiar propriety in 
fing” nxories rather that weceserrion, The 
extortion of money only inflicted » tax upon the 
who were the friends of Napoleon and of 
is cause. The selection of the paintings and 
the statuary deprived not the people of their food, 
‘but caused that very class the community 
to feel the evils of war who bad originated the 
conflict. It was making requisition upon the 
palace, and not upon the cottage. But war, with 
ita extortion, robbery, cruelty, and blood, involves 
all our ideas of morality in confusion. Whatever 
tnay be the decision of porerity respecting the 
propriety of including works of genius among the 
trophies of war, the occurrence surely exhibits 
Napoleon as a man of refined and elevated tastes. 
‘An iguoble spirit, moved by avarice, would have 
gresped the money. Napoleon, regardless of 
Feronal indulgence, sought only the glory of 
Fronce. There is, at least, grandeur in’ the 
motive which inspired the act. 

The Austrians were now reinforced to the 
‘mount of forty thousand men, and had in- 
trenched themselves upon the other side of the 
Po, having this magnificent stream flowing be- 
twoen them and the French. It is one of the 
difficult operstions in war to cross a river in the 
face of an opposing army. It was difficult to 
conceive how Napoleon could effect the enterprise. 
He, however, marched resolutely on towards Va- 
lenza, making every demonstration of his inten- 
tion to crows at thut point, in defiance of the foe, 
arrayed in vastly superiot numbers to contest 
the passage, The Ansirians concentrated their 
strength to give him « warm reception. Sod- 
denly, by night, Napoleon tuned down the 
and with amazing celerity made march of eij 
miles in thirty-six hours, seising every boat 1] 
the stream as he passed along. He bad timed the 
march of the several divisions of his army so pro- 
cisely, that all of his forces met at the appointed 
rendezvous within a few hours of each other. 
Rapidly crossing the river in bots, he found 
himself and his army, without the loss of « single 
man, in the plains of Lombardy. 

This beautiful and productive country hed been 
conquered by the Austrians, and was govemed by 
‘an atchduke, It contained one million two hup~ 
dred thousand inhabitants, and was one of the 
‘most forts and rich provinces in the world. Its in- 
habitants were much dissatisfied with their foreign 
masters, and the great majority, longing for 
political regeneration, were ready to welcome the 
‘armies of France Aa soon as Beaulien, who was 
busily ae work upon his fortifications at Valenza, 
beard that Napoleon had thus out-generalled 
‘tim, and bad crossed the river, he immedistely 
collected all hin forces and moved forward to meet 
him. The advanced divisions of the hostile 
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THE BRIDGE OF LODL 


armies soon met at Fombio. The Aastrlane sta~ 
tioned themselves in the jes, and at the 


‘windows, and upon the roofs of the houses, and 
commenced © destructive fire upon the French 
‘crowding into the stroeta. They hoped to arrest 


their progress until the in-chief could 
wrrive with the main body of the army. The 
French, however, rushed impetuously on with 
their bayonets, and the Austrians wore driven 
before them, leaving two thousand prisoners in 
the hands of Napoleon, and the ground covered 
with their deud. 

‘The French permed closely upon the heels of 
the Austrians, from every eminence lnuging 
cannon-balls into their retreating ranks, and as 
sailing them with the most destructive fir 
every possible point of attack. In the evening of 
the same day, the exhsusted and bleed.ng columns 
of the enemy arrived at Lodi, a sma’. town wpon 
‘the banksof the Adda. Pi i 
the town, they erossed 
two hundred yards in width, by a narrow wooden 
bridge, about thirty feet wide. They were there 
received aby the main body of the army of Beaa~ 
Tien, which was strongly intrenched upon the 
opposite bank. The whole French army rushed 
‘into the town, and, sheltering themselves bebind 
the walls of the houses from ths incessant fire of 
the Austrian batteries, awaited the commands of 
their youthful leader, whom they now began to 
think invincible. 

‘Napoleon's belief in destiny waa so strong that 
he was an entire stranger to bodily fear. He 
immediately sallied from the town and recon- 
noitred the banks of the river, amid s shower of 
balls and grape-shot. The prospect before him 
‘would have been to most persons appalling. The 
Austrians, sixteen thousand strong, with twelve 
—— infantry and Sow thonsand cavalry, and 

pieces of heavy artillery, were posted nf 

the opposite bank in atl array, with their 
batteries so arranged as to command the whole 
length of the bridge by s raking fire, Batteries 
stationed above and below also swept the narrow 
‘by croee-fires, while sharpshooters, in 
tonsands, ware posted at overy availabte 
pee to drive a storm of musket-balls into the 

‘of any one who should approach the atrao- 











tare. 
Beaulieu conceived his poxition «0 impregnate 
that he had not thought it necessary to destroy 
the bridge, as he easily could have done He 
desired nothing more earnestly than that Wa 
French might attempt the pussage, for he wat 
confident that their discorntiture would be both 
sigaal and awful. Napoleon immediately placed 
as many guns as possible in opposition to tho 
Austrian batteries, directing with his own hands, 
in the midst of the hottest fire, some cannon in 
such a inanner as to prevent the Austrians from 
‘approaching to blow up the arches, He then 
‘entered the town, assembied his general officers, 
‘and informed them thar he bad resolved imme- 
distely to storm the bridge. The bravest of them 
recoiled from the undertaking, and they unani- 
mmously disapproved of the jiall us morscticable 





ean force their way across that narrow bridge. in 
the face of such an anihilatiug sturra of balle ax 
must be encountersd.” ‘How! impossible I” 
exclaimed Napolcon; ‘that word is not Frezch.” 
The solf-retiant mind of the young conqueror was 
teldom moved by the opinion of others, - 
Jesu of the disapproval of his generals, he aseom- 
bled six thousand picked troops, and addressing 
them in thoae marked tones of martial eloquence 
eminently at his command, so effectually roused 
thoir pride and enthusiasm that they were 
claraorous to be led to the assault. He unfolded 
to ther filly the peril which attended the enter- 
prise, sod fnimated them by reference to the 
torresponding glory which would attend the 
suhievenay te ae bie hat .proamande met 
rish. But placing only a slight value upon bi 
Bwn life, he regarded as litle the lives of others, 
and deomed the object to bo gained worthy of the 
torribls price which was to be paid. ‘There pro- 
bably was not another man in either of those 
armies who would bave ventured upon the re- 
sponsibility of an enterprise apparently so despe- 


male, 

Secretly despatching = large body of cavalry 
to cross cho niver at's very ditGcnls ford, about 
three miles above the town, which by some 
inconceivable oversight the Austrians had neg- 
lected te protect, he ordere? them to come down 
the river and make the most desperate 
upon the rear of theesemy. At the same time, 
he formed his troops into a line, under the 
shelter of one of the streets nearest the point of 
attack, It was the evening of the 10th of May. 
The sun was jnst sinkicg behind the Tyrolean 
hills, envelopidg in soft twilight the scene of 
veil Ganga tad Weanty, and of man's deprettiye 
Not & breath of air rippled the smooth surface 
of the water, or agitated the bursting folisge of 
the early spring. 

‘Tue moment that Napoleon perceived, by the 
‘commotion among the Austrians, that the cavalry 
had effected the passage of the river, be ordered 
the trumpets to sound the charge. The line 
whoeled instantly into a dense and solid colamn, 
crowding the street with its impenetrable mass. 
Emerging from the shelter upon the fall ran, 
wile rending the sir with their enthasiastic 
shonts, they rushed upon the bridge. They wero 
met by a murderous discharge of every missile 
of destruction, br the etractare like a 
whirlwind, The whole head of the column was 
immediately cut down like Defore the 
wythe, and the progress of those in the resr 
Yas encumbered by piles of the dead. Still the 
column pressed on, heedless of the terrific atorm 
of iron und of Jead, until it had forced its way 
into the midd’s of the bridge. Here it hesitated, 
wavered, an] as on the point of retreati 
Before volcanis bursts of fire too terrible for 
mortal man to endure, whea Napoleon, seizing » 
standard, and followed by Lanes, Massens, and 
Berthier, plunged through the clonds of smoke 
which now enveloped the bridge in almost mid- 
night darkness, placed himself at the head of the 
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“Jt fa mmporeible,” sald one, “that any men troops, 


une 


and shouted, “Follow your general” 
The bleeding, mangled oclmon, spimated by this 
example, roshed with their bayonets ujon the 
Austrian gunners. At the same moment, the 
French exvalry came dashing upon the batteries 
in the rear, and the bridge was carried. The 
French army now poured across the narrow 

like a torrent, and debouched upon the 


in. Still the battle with nmitigated 
The Asatrians hurled themselves upon 
the Frenoh with the enorgy of despair. But the 


troope of Nepoleos, intonieated with their amas 
ing achievement, set all danger at defiance, and 
‘sosmed as regardless of bullets and of sbelle as it 
they bad been snowballs in tho hands of chil~ 


dren. 

In the midst of the thunders of the terrific 
‘canmonade, a parlicular battery was producing 
terrible havoo among the ranks of the Fronch. 
Repeated attempts bad been made to storm it, 
but in vain. An officer rode up to Napoleon in 
the Rigice plte oosfuce and end aoe 
battle, and represented the importance of making 
another effort to silenoe the destructive battery. 
“Very well,” said Napoleon, who was fond of 


bo ellentod then.” Taming to a body of dra 
goons near by, he exclaimed, “Follow your 
general.” As guy as if it were the pastime ot 
8 holiday, the dragoons followed their leader in 
the impetnous charge, through showers of grape- 
shot, dealing mutilation and death into their 
ranks, ‘The Austrian gunners were instantly 
sabred, and their guns tuned upon the foe. 
Lannes was the first to croas the bridge, and 
‘Napoleon the second. Lannes, in utter reckless- 
ness and desperation, spurred hin maddened 
‘horse into the very midet of the Austrian ranks, 
and d a banner, At thet moment hie 
horse fell dend benesth him, and half-s-dozen 
swords glittored above his head. With herculean 
strength and agility, he extricated himself from 
hie fallen steed, leaped the horse of an 











taking his seat, he 
his way back to his followers, having 
the mélé six of the Austrians with his 
‘This dood of demoniag energy was 
ander of Napoleon, and he 
promoted Lannes on the spot, 

The Avstrions now retreated, leaving two 
thousand prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon 
in the hands of the victors, and two thousand 
five husdred men and four bundred horses dead 
‘spon the plain. The French probably lost, ia 
dead and wounded, about the sume number, 
though Napoleon, in his report of the battle, 
acknowledged the loss of but hundred. The 
Austrians claimed that the French won the vic- 
tory st the expanse of four thousand men. It 
‘was, of course, the policy of the conqueror to 
have it understood that his troops were the 
executors, not the victime of slaughter. 
faleo ns a bulletin,” bas become a praverb. ‘The 
necessity of uttering falsehood and practising 








176) ENTRANCE INTO MILAN. . 
deception, in ll thelr vatiod forma, is one of the| As the carriages of the dues! pair acd those 
umallest of the innumerable immoralities atten- | of their retinue parsed sudly through the streets 
dant upon war. From time immemorial, it has of tke metropolis, the people looked on in silenne, 
been declared thet the weapons of deception and attering not word of sympathy or of insu t} 
ef courage are eqnally allowable to tho soldier: but the moment they had departed, republican 
* Ap virtus, an dolos, quis ab hoste requirat.” If zeal burst forth unrestrained. The tricoloured 
ai enemy oan bo deceived by « falso bulletin, cockade seemed suddenly to have fallen as by 
there aro fow generals 10 oouscientions aa to 


ject the stratagem. Napoleon certainly never 
bostated to avail himself of any of those arti- 
fices which in war are considered bh 
to send dismay into the hearts of his foes 
Trothfulness is not ons of the virtues which 
thrives in » camp. 

“Tt was @ strange sight,” says a French vote- 
tan who was present at the battle, “to seo 
Napoleon that day, on foot on the bridge, under 
‘an fnfernal Gre, and mixed up with our 

Il_grenadiers. 'He looked like a little boy.” 
‘his boardless youth,” said an Austrian gens- 
ral indignantly, ‘ought to have been beaten 
over and over again; for who ever ssw such 
tactios! The blockhead knows nothing of the 
tules of war. To-dsy he ie in our rear, to- 
tmorrow on our flank, and the next day again in 
our front. Snch violations of the esta- 
blished principles of war are insufforable.” 

‘When Napoleon was in exile at St. Helene, 
ome one read an account of the battle of Lodi, 
in which it was stated that Napoleon displayed 
ae courage in being the first to cross the 

ridge, and that Lannes passed it after him. 
“Before me! before mel” exclaimed Napoleon, 
earnestly. “Lannes passed first, and I onl; 
followed him. It is necessary to correct 
error upon the spot.” ‘The correction was mude 
in the margin. This victory produced = 
extraordinary effect pon the whole Fren 











fry and inepired tho soldiers with unbounded 
contidence in their young leader. 
Some of the veterans of the army, immo- 


diately after the battle, met together and jo- 
corely promoted their’ general, who bed s0 
distinguished hirmself by his bravery, and who 
‘was 60 juvenile in his appearance, to the rank of 
corporal. When Napoleon next appeared opon 
the field, he was greeted with enthasiastic 
shouts by the whole army, “ Long live onr little 
corporal!” Ever after this he was the perfect 
idol of the troopa, and never lost, oven in the 
dignity of Consul and Emperor, this 

and affectionate nickname. “ Neither the queli- 
ing of the scctions,” said Napoleon, “nor the 
victory of Montenotte, induced me to think my- 
elf a superior character. It was cot till after 
the terrible passage of the Bridge of Lodi that th 
idea shot across my mind that I might become a 
decisive actor in the political sven. Then 
arose, for the firet thme, the spark of grest 
“Tanta eho merey of Nealeon, 

ty was now at the mercy o! 

and the discomfted Austrians fed {ato the Tyrol 
‘The Archduke Ferdinand and his duchess, with 
tears in their eyes, abandoned to the conqueror 
their beautiful “capital of Milan, end sought 
‘Tefuge with their retreating friends. 








thet the 





magic, ‘upon the hats and caps of the mukitade, 
the great mess of the people prepared to 
greet the French Republicans with every demon- 
firation of joy. A placard was put upon the 

‘This house to let; for the keys, apply. 
to the French Commissioner.” 

On the 15th of May, just one month after the 
opening of the eampaign at Montenotte, Napo- 
Jeou entered Milan in triumph. He was wel- 
‘somed by the great mujority of the inhabitants 
48a deliterer. The perziots, from all parts of 
Italy, crowded to the “apital, sanguine in the 
hope that Napoleon wold secure their indepen- 
dence, and confer upon them a republican go- 
‘vernment, in friendly alliance with France, A 
numerous militis was immediately organized, 
called the National Guard, and dressed in tures 
colours, blue, red, and white, in honour of the 
tricoloured fi A triumphal arch was erected 
in homage of the eee The whole popn- 
lation of the city marched cut to bid him wel- 
come; flowers’ were scattered in his path ; 
{adies thronged the windows as he prssed, and 
greeted him with emiles and fluttering handker. 
chief, and with = shower of bouquets rained 
down at his feet. Amid all the pomp of martial 
music and waving banners, the ringing of bells, 

thanders of ealating artilery, and the accla- 
mations of an immense concourse of spectators, 
Napoleon took posscssion of the palace from 
whence the duke had fled. 

«J you desire liberty," suid the victor to the 
Milanese, ek must deserve it by assisting 
emancipate Ltaly for ever from Austria.” ‘The 
wealthy acd avaricious Duke of Modena, whose 
states bordered upon tose of Parma, despatched 
‘envoys to sue for peace. Napoleon granted him 
‘en armistice, upon the paynwat of two millions 
of dollars, twenty of his choicest pictures, and 
‘an abundant supply of horses and provisions, 
‘When in treaty with the Duke of Modena, the 
commiseary of the French army came to Napo- 
Jeon, and said, “ The brother of the duke is bere 
with eight hundred thousand dollars in gold, 
containedin four chests. Hecomes, in the name 
of ths duke, to beg you to accapt them, and F 
advise you to do 60. “The money belongs to you, 
‘Take it without sorople. A proportionate 
nution will be made in the dnke's contribution, 
asd be will be very glad to have obtained @ 

* «T thank you,” replied Napoleon 
coolly; “I sball not, for that sum, place wyeelt 
in the power of the Duke of Modena.” ‘The 
whole contribution went into the arm} chest, 
or ae refusing to receive for bimueelf @ single 


Napolean now issued another of those spirit- 
stirring proclamations, whicis romsed such em 
thusiasa amonc his own troove aud waict oo 
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cowerfally electrified the ardent of 
the Italians. “Soldiers! you bave descended 
(ke @ torrent from the Aj ‘You have 


averwhelmed everything which oppoted your 
progress. Piedmont “delivered” froma "the 
tyranny of Austria, Milan is in your hands, and 
the republican atandards wave over the whole of 
Lombardy. The Dukes of Parma and Modena, 
owe their existencs to your generosity. The 
army, which menaced you with 9 much pride, 
can’ no longer find a barrier to protect Itedif 
against your arms, The Po, the Ticino, the 
Auda, have not been able to stop you a single 
day.” These boasted bulwarks of Italy have 
proved as nugatory as the Alps. Such a career 
‘of success has carried joy into the bosom of your 
country. Fétes in honour of your victories bave 
eon ordered in all the communes cf the republic. 
There your parents, your wives, your sisters, 
your lovers rejoice in your achievementa, and 
Boast with pride that you belong tothem. "Yes, 
soldiors | you have indeed done much, but much 
Tomains still to be done, Shall posterity asy 
tint we know how to conguer, but knew not 
how to improve tory? Shall we find 
Cupus in Lombardy? Wo bave forced marches 
to make, enemies to subdue, laurels to gather, 

juries to revenge. Let ‘those who have 
whetted the daggers of civil war in France— 
who bave assassinsted our ministers—who have 
burned our ships at Toclon—let those tremble; 
the bour of vengeance has atruck. But let not 
the people be alarmed. We are the friends of the 
penple everywhere; partioolarly of the Brutuses, 
the Scipios, and the great men whom we have 
taken for our models, To re-establish the 
Capitol ; to replace the statues of the heros 
who rendered it illustrious ; to rouse the Romans, 
atupified by centuries of slavery—euch will be 
the fruit of our victories, They will form an 
epoch with posterity. To you will pertain the 
immortal glory of changing the face of the 
finest portion of Enrope. The French people, 
free and reepected by the whole world, will give 
to Europe a glorious peace. You will thea re- 
tors to your homes, and your fellow-cicizens 
will say, pointing to you, “He belonged 40 the 
army of Italy." 

‘Such were the proclamations which Ni 
dashed off, with inoonosiveble rapidity, in the 
midst of all the care, and peril, and clangour of 
batt, Upon reading these glowing sentences 
over at St. Helena, twenty years after they were 
written, he exclaimed, “And yet they bad the 
folly to eay that I could not write.” He has 
been represented by some as illiterate—as un- 
able to spell, On the contrary, he was a ripe 
and an scoomplished scholar. His intellectual 
powers and his intellectual attainments were of 
the very highest order. His mind bad been 
trained by the severest discipline of intense and 
protracted study. “Do you write i 
cally?" said he, one day, to his amanuensis 
at St. Helens, “A man occupied with public 
‘wusiness cannot attend to orthography. His 
dean must Sow faster than his hed ean trace. 
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‘He has anly time to place his pomts. Ha rust 

words ints letters and. phrases into 

and let the ecribes make it ont after- 

wards” Such was the velocity with which Na- 

poleon wrote, His handwriting was composed 

of the most unintelligible bietoplyehien He 
often could not decipher it him: 

Lombardy is the garden of Italy. The whole 
of the extensive valley from the Alps to the 
Apennines ia cultivated to the highest dogreo, 
Presenting in its vineyards, its orchards, ite 
waving elds of grain, its focks and herds, 
one of the most rich and attractive features 
earth can exhibit. Milan, its beautiful capital, 
abounding in wealth and Juxury, contained « 
popelation of one hundred and twenty thousand 
souls. Here Napoleon allowed his weary troops, 
exbansted by their unparalleled excrtious, to 
repose for aix days, Napoleon bimtelf was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants with the most on- 
bounded enthusiasm and joy. He was regarded 
‘aa the liberator of Italy—the youthful hese, who 
had come, with almost supernatural powers, to 
reintroduce to the country the reign of Rowao 
greatness and virtue, His glowing words, hia 
eplendid achisvemeuts, his high-toned morals, 90 
pore and epoleny the grace and beauty of bi 
feminine figure, his prompt decisions, bis impo- 
rial will, and the antique cast of his thouslits, 
uttered in terse and graphic langange, which 

, in reiterated quotation, from lip to lip, 

lifused @ universal enchantment. From all 

bated Italy, the young and the enthnsiastic 

red to the metropolis of Lombardy. The 

of Tealy wae Napoleon's mother-tonue, 

His naine and his origin were Italiva, and they 

bim asa countryman. They crowded 

his footsteps, and greeted him with’ incessant 

acclamations, He was a Cato, a Scipio, a Hane 

nibal. The Jadios, in particular, lavished upon 
him sdulations without any bounds, 

But Napoleon was compelled to support bie 
own army from the spoils of the vanquished 
He could not receive » dollar from the exhausted 
treasury of the French republic “It is very 
difficult,” said ho, “to rob a people of their 
substance, and st the same time to contines 
them that you are their friend and benefa.tor.” 
Still he succeeded in doing both. With great 
reluctance, he imposed upon the Milanese « con- 
‘tribution of four pena = a and selected 
twenty paintings from the Ambrosian Gallery, 10 
send to Paris aa the trophies of his victory, it 
was with extreme regret that he extorted the 
money, knowing that it would check the entha- 
séesm with which the inhabitants were rallying 
around the republican standard. It was, how- 
‘ever, indispensable for the furtherance of his 
[somo ‘Tt was his only refuye from defeat and 

absolute destruction. Tlic Milanese patriote 
also felt that it was just that their goveromont 
should defray the expenses of a wer which they 
bad provoked; that since Lombardy had wllied 
itself with the powerful and weslthy monarchiee 
of Europe to invade the infant republia in ite 
weakness and ita poverty, Napoleon was perfectly 
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fostifiable in ling and clothing his soldiers 
Bethe expense ot the invaders hom he bad 
repelled. money was paid, and the oon- 
queror was still the idol of the people. 

‘His soldiers were now luxuriating in tho 
abundance of bread, and ment, and wine. ‘They 
were, however, atill in rags, weariog the same 
war-worn and tattered garmenta with which they 
had descended from the frozen summits of the 


Alps, 

With the resources thos obtained, Napoleon 
clothed all his troops abundantly, fled the 
chests of the army, established hospitals and 
fargo megezines, proudly sent a millionof dollars 
to the Directory in Patis, an 'an absont fathor 
would send funds to his helpless family, for- 
warded two hundred and Gfty thousand dollars 
to eae with tens phan army 
upou the Rhine, was contendi inst superior 
feroea of the Anstrians. He iso eatablisied a 
energetio and efficient municipal government in 
Milan, and mode immediate ecrangements for 
the organization and thorough military discl- 
plze ofthe mite inal parte of Lombardy, 

This was the work 
daye eneveeding © month of such toil of bod: 
and of mind as, perhaps, no mortal ever en 
before. Had it not been for a very pecaliar 
constitutional temperament, giving Napoleon the 
most extraordinary control over hia own mind, 
such hereulean labonrs could not have been per 
formed. 

™ Different affaire are arranged in my head,” 
aaid he, “asin drawers, When I wish to inter- 
rupt one train of thought, I close the drawer 
which contains that enbject, and open that which 
pontains another. ‘They do not mix together, 
and do not fatigue ms or inconvenience me. I 
have nover beat kept awake by an involaniary 
pre-occupasion of de mind” IFT wih repay 
shut up ail the drawers, andIam asleep. 1 have 
always slept when I wanted rest, and almost as 
will” 


‘After apending several successive days and 
nights without sleep, in preparation for a decisive 
conflict, he has been kuown repeatedly to fall 
asleep in the midst of the uproar and horror of 
the field of battle, and when the balls of the 
enetmy wore sweeping the eminence upon which 
ho stood, “Nature has her rights,” said 
“and will not be defranded with impunity. 
feel more cool to raceive the — which 
are brought to me and to give orders, 
when awaking in thia manner from transient 
srumber.” 

‘While in Milan, one morning, just as be bad 
moonted his horse, a dragoon presented himself 
before him, bearing despatches of great import- 





















ible despatch. 
“I bare no horse,” the man replied; “ the 
one I rode, in consequence of forved speed, fell 
dead at the gate of your palace.” 

“Take mine, then,” rejoined Napoleon, in- 
tantly alighting. 


five days, and of Sve im 
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‘The map hesitated to monnt the magnifoont 

of the general-in-chief, 

“You think him too fine sq animal,” aa’: 
Napoleon, “and too splendidly caparisoned. 
Never mind, comrade, there is nothing too mag- 
nificent for » French soldier.” 

Incidents like this, perpetually oceurring, were 
narrated, with all conceivable’ embellhinenta, 
wroand the camp-fires, and they conferred upon 
the young general a d¢gro of popolasty almon 

to 


loration, 
"Tie fy eta character of Napoleon 
was also developed at the eame time, in the 
midst of all the cares, perplexities, and perils of 
these most terrible conflicts, in @ letter pub- 


licly addressed to Oriani, the celebrated mathe- 
matician, 


“ Hitherto,” he writes, ‘the learned in Italy 
have not enjoyed the consideration to which they 
wore entitled. They lived secluded in thel 
libraries, too happy if they could escape the 

Hon of kings and priests, It is oo no 
. Religions inquisition and deypotic power 
‘are at an end, Thought is free in Italy. I 
ite the literary and the scientific to consult 
together, and propose to me their ideas on the 
subject of giving new life snd vigour to the fine 
sciences. All who desire to visit France 
received with distinction by the govern- 
ment The citizens of France have more pri 
in enrolling among their citizens a skilful mathe- 
‘matician, a painter of reputation, a distinguished 
man in any class of letters, than in addi 
their territories w large and wealthy city.” 

Napoleon, heving thus rapidly organized « 
goverament for Lombardy, and having stationed 
‘troops in different places to establish tranquillity, 
tarned his attention again to the purmit of the 
Austrians, But by this time the Di in 
Paris were thorongbly alarmed in view of the 
‘astonishing influence and renown which Nepo- 
Jeon bad attained. In one short month he had 
filled Europe with his name. They determined 
tocheck biscareer. Kellerman, a veteran general 
of grest celebrity, they consequently appointed 
his associate in command to purene the Austriane 
with s part of the army, while Napoleon, with 
sobs pare, ae fo ceereb. down -nbcn, the 
States of the Pope. This division would have 
insured the destruction of the army. Napoleon 
promptly but respectfully tenlered his resiz. 
nation, saying, “One bad general is better than 
wernment, is 

ion bronght 
to terms, The com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Itsly was now 
too powerful to be displaced, and the undivided 
command was immediately restorod to him. 

Tn the letter he wrote to the Directory at this 
time, and which must have been written with 
the rapidity of thought, he observes, with gr-at 
force of languege and strength of arguinent. 
“It is in the highest degree impolitic to divide 
into two the army of Italy, and not lees adverse 
to place at ite head two different generals Tho 
eapedition to the Papal States is a very ino 
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siteruble enatter, and shoold be made by divisions _ Napoleon felt that not an hoor was to be lost, 
tn echelon, ready et any moment to wheel about He took with him twelve handred men and six 
end face the Austrians. To perform it with pieces of cannon, and instantly turned upon his 
success, both armies must be under one general. track, He soon came up with eight hundred of 
E have hitherto conducted the campaign without the insurgents, who were intrenching themselves 
consulting any one, The recult would have in the small village of Banasoo, ‘There was ae 
heen very different if E had been obliged to re-. parleying. There was no hesitation. Tho eat 
coneile my views with thor of another. If was closed to all the 9) of weroy. The 

a impose upon me embarrassmenta of various veteran innred to their work, rushed witt, 
Hinge; Wr ¥ most refor all my stepe to the coms bayonet and sabre upon the unwarlike Italiens, 
missaries of government; if they are authorized and in a few moments hewed the peasants te 
to change my movements, to send away my ‘The women and children fled in every 
troop, cepeet aa farther success. I'you weaken Aeotion, omrying the tidings of the dreadful 
your resources by dividing your forces, if you massacre. The torch was applied to the town, 
disturb in Italy ‘tho unity of military ‘the dense volumes of smoke, ascending into 
L say it with grief, you will lose the finest oppor- the serene and cloudless akien from this altar ot 
tunity that ever occurred of giving lawa to that vengeance, proclaimed, far and wide over the 
fine peninsula, In the present posture of the plains of Italy, hw dreadfal w thing it was to 
affairs of the republic, it is indispansable thet incur the wrath of the conqueror. 

1 possess & general who enjoys your coufi- _ Nepoleon and his troops, their swords still 
Jouos, IF 1 dornot do so, I shall not complain, dripping in blosd, tarried ‘not, bat, moving on 
Every one has his own mothod of carrying on with the sweep of « whirlwind, came to the 
war. Kellerman has more experience, and may gates of Pavis, This city had become the head- 
do it better than L ‘Together we should do quarters of the insurgents. It contained thirty 
nothing but mischief, Your decision on this thousand inhabitants. Napoleon bad left there 
matter is of more importance than the fifteen @ garrison of three hundred men. The insur 
thousand men the Emperor of Austria hes sent gents, eight thousand strong, had thrown them- 
to Baaulion.” selves into the place, and, strengthened by ell 

On the 22nd of May, Napoleon left Milan im of the monarchicel party, prepared for a des- 
pursuit of the Austrians, Beaulien, in his perate resistence. Napoleon seutthe Archbishop 
retreat to the mountains of the T; had of Milan with « fig of trace, offering pardon 
thrown fifteen thonsand men into the almost to all who would lay down their arma 
impregnable fortress of Mantua, to arrest the “May the terrible example of Banasco,” snl 
Proxroas of the conqueror. | Ho Knew that he, “open your eyes. Tts fate shall be that of 
Napoleon could not follow him, leaving such s every town which persists in revolt.” 
fortross in the possession of his enemics in his “White Pavie bas wall.” the insurgents 
rear, Austria was raising powerful reinforce-' bravely replied, “ we will not surrender.” 
ments, and the defeated general intended soon to Ni rejoined in the instantaneous than 
return with overwhelming numbers and crush ders of his artillery. He awopt the rampsrts 
bis foo. Napoleon had hardly advanced one with grape-shot, while the soldiers, with their 
day's march from Milan when a formidable insur- hatchets, hewed down the gates. 
rection broke out. The priesta, incited by the They rushed like an inundation into the city, 
Pope, had roused the peasants, who were very Tho poseants fought with desperation from the 
much under their influence, to rise and exter- windows and roofs of the houses, hurling down 
minate tho Fronch, They appealed to all the upon the Frezch every missile of destruction, 
motives of fanat which the Papal Church The sanguinary conflict soon tersinated in 
has so offectually at its command to ronse their favour of the disciplined valour" che usenilunts, 
nultary ardour, They assured the ignorant pea- The wretched pessants were pursed into the 
sente thet Austria was poring down an over- plain, and cut down withont mercy. ‘The ma 
whelming army upon the invader; that all gistrates of the city were abot, the city itnalt 
Italy was similtanconsly rising in arms; that given up to pillage. 

England, with her powerful fleet, was landing ” “The order," stid Napoleon totho inbabitanta, 
troops innumerable upon the coasts of Sardinia ; Ne lay the ety in anes wes jut leaving i 
that God, and all his angels, were seo Soe es 1en the garrison of the castle arri od 
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from the windows of heaven to the| hastened, with cries of joy, to embrace their de- 
heroism of the faithful in ridding the earth of liverers. Their names were called over, and 
the enemies of the trne religion; and that the none found missing. If the blood of « le. 
destruotion of Napoleon was sure. ‘The enthu- Frenchman had been shed, my determination 
‘siasm spread from hamlet to hamlet like ®con- was to erect @ column on the ruins of im, 
Hlagration. Tho friends of republicanism were, bearing this inseription, ‘Here stood the city 
for the most in the citios, The peasantry Pavic/'” He was extremely indignant wit! 
‘Wore genorally strongly attached to the Church, the garrison for allowing themselves to be made 
and looked up with reverence tothe nobles, The prisoners “Cowards!” he exclaimed, “I in. 
toosin was sounded in every village. Ins day, trusted you with w post essential to the safety of 
thirty thousand peasants, roused to phrensy, an army, and you have sbandoned it to a mob of 
reaped their army, The danger was imminent. wretched peasants, without offering the lnastrs - 
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we‘wnce.” He delivered the captain over to a 
council of war, and ha wax shot. 

‘This terrible example crushed the insurreo- 
thon over the whole of Lombardy. Such ere 
fhe inevitable and essential horrors of war. 
Repoleon had no love for cruelty, Bat in such 
dreadful scenes he claimed to be acting upon 
the same principle which influences the phy- 
sician to cut, with an unflinching band, 


nerves and tendons, for the humane design of the university, in + # 


eaving life 

‘This bloody vengeance wae deamed necesuary’ 
for the salvation of Napoleon’s army. He was 
about $o pursue the Austrians far away into the 
mountains of the Tyrol, and it was necessary to 
his mecess that, by # terrible example, he should 


teach thoas whom he had left bebind that they prondl; 


could not rise upon him with impunity. War 


ia necossarily @ system of cruelty and of blood. effectually aronsed to crash him. ‘fhe 
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himself. In s moment he saw his own svrom, 
returning the alate to the pupil, with ill- 
in, exclaimed, “Yes, yea! you 
are right” He then procesded to another room, 
‘where be met the celebrated Volta, the “Newton 
of electricity.” Napoleon was delighted to soe 
the distinguished philosopher, and ran and threw 
his arms around his neck, and begged him imme- 
diately to draw ov! his clase. ‘Ihe president of 
culogistio address to the 
ong general xid, “Charles the Grest Ind sho 
ation of this university. May Nupoleon the 
Great give it the completion of ita glary.” 
‘Having quelled the insurrection in fames and 
blood, the only way ia which, by ang posibilty, 





it could have been quelled, n tumed 
again, with hie litde bend to encounter 
power of the Austria. empire, now 





the wi 
1 dominions 


Napoleon was an energetio warrior, “Aman of of Venice contained three millions of souls. Ite 


refined sensibilities,” says the Duke of Welling- 
ton, “hos no right to meddle with the sic 
of 5 ee “ Pavia,” soe Nene, “is the 
only place I ever gave up to pillage. I promised 
thst the soldiers ld have it their 


for twenty-four honrs; but, after throe hours, L the 


could bear euch scenes of outrage no longer, and 
put an end to them. Policy and morality are 
equally opposed to the system. Nothing evo 
certain to diaorganize and completely min an 


It is wonderfully characteristic of this extra- 
ordinary man that, in the midst of these terrible 
scenes, and pressed by such urgent haste, he 
could ‘have found time and the disposition to 
visit a literary institution, When the whole 
city of Pavia was in consternation, he entered 
the eclobrated university, nccompanied by his 
splendid military suite, "With the utmost oo 
lerity, he moved from class to class, = 
‘questions with such rapidity that the professors 
could bardly find time or breath to answer him. 
“ What class is this?" he inquired, as he entered 
the first recitation-room. 
seer was the reply. Napoleon, who had 

t little respect for the uncertain deductions of 
mental philosophy, exclaimed, very emphatically, 
“Bah!” and took a pinch of snuff. ‘Turning to 
one of the pupils, he inquired, * What is the dif- 
ferance between aleep and death?” The em~ 
berrassed pupil tumed to the profassor for assist. 
ance, The professor plunged into » leamed 
dsquisition apon death The nnoourteous x- 
aminer left him in the midst of his sentence and 
‘hastened to snother room. “ What class is this?” 
he said, “The mathematical class,” he was 


answered. It was his favourite science. His; 


eye sparkled with pleasure, and, scizing & 


“The class of meta- envo} 


fleot raled the Adriatic, and it could command 
‘an army of fifty thousand men. The Venetians, 
Shongh unten France, preferred neutrality, 
Beanliou had fied through their territories, leay- 
ing a garrison st Mantus, Neayovern pursued 


em. 
To the remonstrances of the Venetians, he 
replied: “Venice has either afforded refuge to 
the Austrians, in which case it is the enemy of 
France, or it was unable to prevent the Austrians 
from invading its territory, and is, consequeatly, 
‘too weak to cl in te Ti it of neatrality” nents 
ieliberat mut rplexit; 
Siether to throw theaesies as allisy Ento the 
arms of France or of Austria. They at Inet 
decided, if posible, to continue nent The; 
sent to Napoleon twelve hundred thousan 
dollars, aa a bribe or present to secure his friend= 
ship. ‘He decisively rejected it. To some friends, 
‘wo urged the perfect ropriaty of his receiving 
the money, he replied: “If my commias 
should see me accept this money, who can 
to what lengths ho might go?” ‘The Venetian 
yy retired from their mission deeply im~ 
pressed with the genins of Napoleon. They hné 
expected to find only @ stern warrior. To their 
surprise, thoy met 9 stateaman whose profound- 
ness of views, poner of eloquence, extent of in- 
formation, and promptness of decision, excited 
both their admiration and amazement. ‘They 
‘were venerable men, accustomed to considera~ 
tion and power, Yet the veterans were entiroly 
by bis brilliant and commanding 
qoren | * This extraordinary young mun, 
they wrote to the senate, “will one day exert 
‘great influence over his country.” 
‘Noman ever had more waalth at his disposal 
than Napoleon, or was more scrupulous aa to 


book from one of the pupils, he hastily tamed! the spproprition of ony of it to himsclf. For 


over the leaves and gave him a 
problem to solve, He chanced to 


excellent scholar, who did the work very promptly | whatever. 





and correctly, Napoleon glanced his eye over 
the work, and said, “You are wrong.” The 
opil ingisted that be was right Napoleon 
tock the state and sat down to work the problem 


‘ary difiealt| two, yeem he miatined the army in Tealy, 
fall upon an! 


calling upon the government for no supplies 

Pte sent more thin two millions of 
dollara to Paris to relieve the Directory from ite 
emberrassmenta, Without the lightest difficulty, 
he might have accumulated millions of dollar 
for his own private fortune, His frisads urged 


48 

aim to do co, asenring him thet the Directory, 
jealous of his fame aad power, would try to 
‘oragh rather than to reward hima.” But he turned 


a deaf ear to all such soggeations, snd retarned 
to Paris (rom this moet brilliant campaign com- 
paratively @ poor man. 

He had clothed the armies of France and 
replenished the impoverished tressury of the 
republic, and filled the Museum of Paris with 
paintings and statuary. but all was for France. 
He reserved neither money, nor painting, nor 
atatue for himeelf, “Every ove,” said he after- 
wards, “has his relative ideas. I have a taste 
for founding, not for possessing. Ny riches con~ 
ast in glory and celebrity. ‘The Simplon and 
the Louvre were, in the eyes Chest people and 
of foreignare, more my property than any private 
domains could possibly have been.” “Ds was 
surely a lofty and a noble ambition. 

‘Napoleon soon 0 the Austrians. He 
found a division of the army atrongly intrenched 
‘tupon the banks of the Mincio, determined to 
arrest his passage. Though the Austrians were 
some fifteen thousand strong, and though they 
had partially demolished the bridge, the 
fapoleon was retarded scarcely an hour. 
leon was that day sick, suffering from a 
lent headache. Having crossed the river, 
and concerted all his plans for the pursuit of the 
flyin, \y, he went into an old castle by the 

iver's ride to try the effect of a Soot Be 

is 












a8 a squadron of Austrian dra 
the courtyard. 


horses’ hoof, 
4 into 
"The sotinel atthe Soe ionted 
“To arms! to arms! the Austrians!" Napoleon 
sprang from the bath, hastily drew on one boot, 
and, with the other in his hand, leaped from the 
‘widow, escaped through the back gate of the gar- 


den, mounted » horse, and galloped to Massen: 
division, who were cooking their dinner at a little 
distance from the castle. The appearance of 
their commander-in-chief among them in uch = 
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pine 


men with whom to meet the elghty thousand 
which wonld compose the Austrian army when 
united. It would require, however, at . 
month before Wurmser eonld arvive at the gates 
of Mantua. Napoleon resolved to improve 
moments of Ieisure in dis ing his enemies 
the south of Italy, 

‘The kingdom of Naples, situated at the 
southern extremity of the peninsula, is the 
most powerfal stato in Italy. A Bourbon prince, 
dissolute and effeminete, sat upon the throne. 
Ita fleet had been actively allied with the English 
in the attack upon Toulon. Her troops were 
now associated with the Austrians in the warfare 
against France. The King, seeing the Austrians, 
and his own troops united with them, driven 
from every part of Italy except the furcress of 
Mantua, was exceedingly alarmed, and sent to 
Napoleon imploring peace. Napoleon, not eeing 
able to march an army into bie territory to im- 
pose contributions, and yet being very anxious 
to detach from tho alliance the army of sixty 
thousand men which Naples could bring into the 
field, granted an armistice upon *erms 60 easy as 
to provoke the displeasure of the Directory. But 
Napoleon waa folly aware of the impending 
peril, and decided wisely. 

‘The Pope, now absndoned by Naples, was in 
consternation. He had anuthematized repul 
can France. He had reached a crusade against 
her, and had allowe’ her ambasasdor to be 
amassinated in the streete of Rome. He was 
conscions that be deserved chastieernent, and he 
had learned that the young conqueror, in his 
chastisings, inflicted very heavy blows. Nupos 
Jeon, taking with him but siz thousund men, 
entered the States of the Pope. ‘The provinces 
subject to the Pope's temporal power contained 
population of two anda half millions, most of 
whorn were ino state of disgruceful barbarism. 
He had an inefficient army of four or five 
thousend men, His temporal power was nothing. 
It wos his spiritual power alone which rendered 
the Pope formidable, 

‘The Pontiff immediately sent an ambassador 











plight roused the soldiers from their camp-kettles, to Bologna, to implore the clemency of the cone 
and they rushed in purmuit of the Austrians, who, quetor. Napoleon refurred the Pope to the 
in their turn, retreated. This personal risk in- Directory in Paris for the terms of a permunent 
duced Napoleon to establish » body-guard, to pesce, granting him, however, an armistice, in 
oopsist of five hundred veterans, of at least ten consideration of which he exacted the surrender 
years’ service, who were ever to accompany |of Ancona, Bologna, and Ferrara to » French 
him, This was the origin of that Imperial | garrison, the payment of four miliions of dollars 
Guard which, in the subsequent wars of Napo-| in silver and gold, and the contribution of one 
Jeon, obtained such a world-wide renown. paintings or statues, and five hundred 

Napoleon soon encamped before the slmost| ancient manuscripts, for the Mnsenm in Paris, 
bupregnable fortress of Mantua. About twenty |The Pope, trembling in anticipation of the over. 
‘honsand men composed ite As it was | throw of his temporal power, was delighted to 
impossible to surmount such formidable defences | escape npon such easy terms ‘The imost en 
by assanlt, Napoleon was compelled to have re-| lightened of the inhabitants of these degenerate 
course to the more tedions operations of a siege. ‘and wretchedly governed states welcomed the 

The Austrian government, dissatisfied with French with the utmost unthnsiasm. They 
the generalship of Beaulieu, withdrew ‘him from | hated the Holy See implacably, and intrested 
the service, and sent General Wurmeer to assume | Napoleon to grant them independence. But it 
‘the command, with a reinforcement of sixty | was not Napoleon's object to revolutionize the 
‘housand man. Nepoleon’s army had also been | States of Italy, and though he could not but 
reinforced ao that be had sbont thirty thousand express his sympathy in these aspirations Aw 
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neal freedom, be was unwilling to take any 

cixiva measures for the overthrow of the ests- 
blished government. He was contending simply 
for peace. 

‘nacany had acknowledged the French Re- 
blic, and remained neutral in this warfare. 
uz England, regardless of the neutrality of 

this feeb! Heats; Da made eng . og of 
the eghorn, protecte go 
ag) that city, who was inimical to the 
French, The frigutes of England rode in- 
aultingly in the harbour, and treated the com- 
merce of France ss that of an enemy. rk 
os reine ea et 

eded to Leghorn, and cay ny 

goods to the amonnt of nearly threo Eien 
of dollars, notwithstanding a great autber of 
English vessels escaped from the harbour but a 
few hours before the entrance of the French. 
England was ristrest of the sea, and shes 
sted no rights of private property upon 
watery domain, Wherever her fests encountered 
2 merchant ship of the enemy, it wes taken as 
fair plunder. Napoleon, who regarded the Isnd 
as his domain, resolved that he would retaliate 
by the capture of English property wherever his 
‘rmy encountered it upon the Continent. It 
was robbery in both cases, and in both cases 
equally unjustifiable; and yet such is, tos certain 
degree, one of the criminal necessities of war. 
He seized:the inimical governor, and sent him 
in a post-chaiae to the Grand Duke at Florence, 
saying, “ The governor of Leghorn has violated 
the rights of neutrality, by oppressing French 
commerce, and by affording an saylum to the 
emigrants and to all the enemies of the Republic, 
Out of respect to your authority, I send the un- 
faithful servant to be punished at your discre- 
tion.” The neutral etates were thas energeti- 
cally taught thet they must respect their new- 
trality, He left » garrison at Leghorn, and then 
proceeded to Florence, the ci "Tuscany, 
where the Duke, brother of the Emperor of 
Austria, received him with the greatest cor- 
diality, and gave him a magnificent entertain 
ment,’ Ho then returned to Mantua, having 
deen absent just twanty days, and in that time, 
with one division of his army, having overawed 
ell the states of Soathern Iialy, and secured 











their tranquillity during the tremendous struggles and 
which be hi ii ee 


iad stil to maintain againet Austria, 
In these fearful and bloody conflicts, Napoleon 
‘was contending only to protect his conntry from 
those invading armies which were endeavouring 
to force upon France the despotism of the Bour- 
bons, He repestedly made the declaration that, 
he wished only for peace; and in every case, 
even when states, by the right of conquest, were 
entirely in his power, he made peace upon the 
mont lenient terma for them, simply upon condi 
tion that they should cease their warfare again 
France, “Such a rapid succession of brillinst 











Victories,” said Las Casas to Napoleon at St, 

Helens, “ filling the world with your fame, must 

have been a source of groat delight to you.” 
By no moans,” Napoleon 


replied; "they who under 


MANTUA & 


think eo know nothing of the peri! of ou: situs 
tion, The victory of to-day was instantly for 
gotten in preparation for the battle which wos 
to be fought on the morrow. The a:pect of 
danger was continually before me, 1 enjoyed 
‘not one moment of repose.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
SIEGE OF MANTOA 





Ean in July, 1796, the eyes of all Enrops 
turned 


were to Mantua. Around its walls those 
decisive battles were fought which were to esta. 
Dlish the fate of Italy. This bulwark of Lom- 
dardy was considered almost impregnable. Ii 
was situated upon an island formed by lakes and 
by the expansion of the river Mincio. It was 
approached only by five long and narrow cause- 
ways, which were guarded by frowning batte- 
ries. To take the place by assault was im- 
possible. Its reduction conld only be eccom- 
plished by the slow, tedious, and enormously 
‘expensive process of a siege. 

Napoleon, in his rapid advances, had not 
allowed his troops to encumber themselves with 
tents of any kind. After marching ell day, 
drenched with rain, they threw themselves down 
at night npon the wet gronnd, with no protec. 
tion whatever from the pitiloss storm which beat 
upon them. Tenta ars always wnbeslthy,” 
said Napoleon at St. Helena. | “It is much 
better for the soldier to bivouac in the open air, 
for then he can build fire and eleep with warm 
feet. Tents are necessury only for the general 
officers, who ere obliged to read and consult 
their maps.” All the nations of Enrope, following 
the example which Napoleon thas established, 
have now sbandozed entirely the uxe of tents. 

‘The sick, the wounded, the exhausted, to the 
number of fifteen thousand, filled the hospitals. 

such exposures, and from the bullet 

sword of the enemy, hed made fenful 
ravages among his troops. Though Napoleon 
hed received occasional reinforcements from 
France, his losses had kept pace with his sup 
plies, and he had now an army of bnt thirty 
thousand men with which to retain the vast 
‘extent of country he had overrun, to keep down 
the aristocratic party, ever npon the eve of au 
outbreak, and to encounter the formicable 
Jegions which Austria was marehalling for bis 
joa. Immediately upon his retum from 

the sonth of Italy, he was compelled to tuen bis 
eyes from the siege of Mantua, which le war 
pressing with all possible energy, to the black 
‘and threntening cloud gathering in tbe North. 
An anny of sixty thousand veteran soldion 
General Warmser, an offices of high re 
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nown, was sconmalating its energies in the wild | from bis sconts of the movements of the eemy 
fastnesses of the Nortuere Alps, to sweep down: | Instantly be formed his plan of operations, ané 
ike a whirlwind apoo the French through te: in en hour the whole camp was in commotion 
gorges of the Tyrol. ‘He gave orders for the immodiate ebandonment 
‘About sixty miles north of Mantua, at the ! of the siege of Mantos, and for the whicle army 
northern extremity of Luke Garda, emboromed | to arrange itself in marching order It was au 
among the ‘Tyrolean hills, lies the walled town | enormous sacrifice. He bad been prosecuting 
of Trent, Here Wurmser bad assembled sixty | the works of the siege with groat vigour for two 
thousand men, abundantly provided with all the| months, He had collected thero, at vaat Isbour 
munitions of war, to march dow to Mantua, |and expense, « magnificent batsripg train aod 
and o-operate with the twenty thourand within ‘immense stores of ammunition. city wae 
its walla in the annihilation of the audacious fos on the very point of surrender. By abandoning 
‘The fate of Napoleon was now considered sealed, his works, all would be lost; the city would bo 
The Republicans fn Italy were in deep diemay. revictualled, and it would be necessary to com- 
“ How in it possible,” said they, ‘that Nepoleon, mence the whole arduous enterprise of the 
with thirty thoasaud mcc,can resist the com- anew. The _premeinen, wish which Ne 
bined onset of cizhty thourand veteran soldiers?” decided to make the sacrifice, and the unfinch- 
The aristocratic party were in great exaltation, ing relontlessness with which the decision was 
and wore making preparations to fall upon the executed, indicated the energetic ection of » 
French the moment they should sce the troops genius of no ordinary mould. 
of Nepoleon ezpericncing the slightest reverse. The sun had now gove down, and gloomy 
Romo, Venice, Naples, began to incite revolt, night brooded over the agitated camp, But not 
‘and secretly to assist the Austrians The Pope, an eys was closed. Under cover of the dark~ 
in direct violation of his plighted faith, refused ness, every one wae on the alert, The platforms 
any further fulfilment of the conditions of the and gun-carviages were thrown upon the camp- 
armistice, and vent Cardinal Mattei to segotiute fires, Tons of powder were cast into the lake, 
with the enemy. ‘Tisis development of The cannon wero spiked, and the shot and shells 
treachery, which Napoleou aptly dosignated as buried in the trenches. Before midnicht the 
“Revelation,” iinpressed the Foung conqueror whole ermy was io motion. Rapidly they 
deeply with 4 scnse of his hazardous situation. _ directed their steps to the western shore of Lake 
Ecimcen Mantanand Trent there licextended Garda, to fall like an avalanche opon the 
among the mountuins, the beautiful’ Leke of division of Quasdanovich, who dreamed not of 
Garda, This ehect of water, wlnost fathounless, their danger. When the morning sun arose 
and clear as crystal, is about tLi:ty miles in over the mershes of Mantua, the whole embattled 
length and from four to twelve ia breadth. host, whose warlike array had reflected back the 
Warmser wus sbout Steen miles north of the beams ef the setting sun, bad disappeared, The 
head of thie luke, at Trent; Nzpoleon was at besieged, who were half-famiched, and who were 
Mantua, fiiteen miles south of its foot. The upon the eve of surrender, as they gazed, from 
Austrinn general, eighty years of age, = brave the steeples of the city, upon the scene of 
and generous soldici, as he contemplated his solitude, desolation, and’ abanionment, could 
mighty Lost, complucently rubbed his hands, hardly credit their eyes, 
exclaiming, “ We shall soon hnve the boy now!” At ten o'clock in the morning, Quasdanovich 
He was very fearful, however, that Napoloo, was marching quietly along, not dreaming that 
eonscions of the umpossibility of resisting euch any foo waa within thirty miles of him, when 
numbers, might, by ® precipitate flight, eecape. suddenly the whole French army burst like a 
To prevent this, be disposed bis army at Trent whirlwind upon bis astonished troops, Had the 
in three divisions of twenty thousxnd each, Austrians stood their , they must have 
Ove division, mder General Quasdrnovich, was been entirely destroyed; but, after « short and 
directed to mutch down the western bank of the most eanguinary conflict, they broke in 
Jake, to cut off the retrent of the French by the, confusion, and fled. Large onmbers were slain, 
way of Milan. Genend Wurmser, with saother| end many prisoners were left in the hands of the, 
division of twenty thousand men, marched down French, The ciscomfited Austrians retreated, 
the ouster shore of the lake to relieve Mantua, to tind refuge among the fastnesses of the Tyrol 
Goveral Melos, wit: ther division, followed from whence they hud amergec, Napoleon’ had 
down the valley of the Adige, which ran parallel not one moment to lose in pursuit. The two 
with the shores of the Juke, aud was separated divisions which were marching down the eastern 
from it by @ mountaix: ridge, but about two miles side of the Jake heard across the water the deap 
im width. A nierch of » little more than a day booming of the guns, like the roar of continxous 
would reunite those vast forces, thus fur the thunder, but they were entirely anable to render 
moment separated, Having proveated the etcepo any exsistance te their fends, They could not 
of their anticipated victims, they could fall upon even imagina from whence the fos had come 
the Freuch iu a resietless sttack, whom Quasdanovich ld encountered. That 
The sleepless vigilauce and the esglo eye of Nepoleon would sbandon all bis accumulated 
Napoleon instanidy detected the advantage thus stores and costly works at Mantua was to them 
Presented to him. It was in the evening of the incouceivabla. They hastened along with the 
‘Wet of Jaly that he first roveived the intimation utmost epead to reunite their forces, still forty 
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Ihonsand strong, atthe foot of the lake. Nspo- 
leon also tamed apon hie track, and urged bi 
troops slacst to the fall run. ‘The salvation of 
his army deperded upon the rapidity of hie 
march enabling him to attack the separated 
divisions of the enemy before they should re- 
unite at the foot of the mountain range which 
separated them. "Soldiers!" he exclaimed, in 
hurried accents, “it is with your legs alone that 
victory ean now be seoured. Fear nothing. 
three days the Austrian army shall be destroyed. 
Rely only on me. You know whether or not I 
am in the habit of keeping my word.” 
Regardless of hunger, elecplessnss, and 
fatigue, unencumbered by bagzage or provisions, 
with a celerity which to the astonisbed Austrians 
seemed miraculous, be pressed on, with his 
exhausted, bleeding troops, all the 
and deep into the darkness of the ensuing night. 
He allowed his men, at midnight, to throw 
themselves upon the ground an hour for sleep, 
but he did uot indulge himself in one moment 


of repose. 

Eurly in the morning of the 8rd of August, 
Melas, who bat a few hours before bad beard 
tho thunder of Napoleon's guns over the monn- 
tains, and upon the opposite shore of the lake, 
Mas Astonined 10 oe the soll column of the 
whole French army marching maje 
Tim. Five thousand of Warmser’ diviion 
moosoded in joining him, and he consequently 
had twenty-five thousand frash troops drawn up 
im battle array, Wurmaer himself was at bat a 
fow hours distance, and was hastening with all 
possible spoed to his aid, with fifteen thousand 
Additional men. Napoleon bad bat twenty-two 
thousand with whom to weet the forty thousand 
whom bie foes would thus combine, Exhausted 
as his troops were with the heroulean toil they 
had already ondared, not ous moment could be 
allowed for rest. 

Tt was at Lonato, In a few glowing words 
bs announced to bis men their peril, the neces. 
sity for their utmost efforts, and his perfect con- 
fidence in their success. They now regarded 
their 1g leader as invincible, and wherever 
he lod they wore prompt to follow. With de~ 
lirious energy they rushed upon the foe. The 
pride of the Austrians was roused, and they 
fought with desperation. The ba:tle was long 
and bloody. Napoleon, as ooo! sud unperturbed 
a0 if making the movements in » game of chess, 
watched the ebb and the flow of the conflict. 
His eagle eye instantly detected the point of 
weakness and exposure. ‘The Austrians were 
touted, and in wild disorder took to flight over 
the plains, leaving the ground covered with 
dead, and five thousand prisoners end twenty 

aces of cannon in the hands of the victors 
fanot, with a regiment of cavalry, dashed at 
full gallop into the midst of the fugitives rush-: 
ing over the plain, and the wretched victims of 
war wera sabred by thousands, and trampled 
‘ander iron hoofs, 
‘The battle raged until the sun 
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night, dark and gloomy, camson. The groans 
of the wounded & of the dying, and tue fearfil 
shrieks of dismembered and mangled homes, 
struggling in their ugony, filled the night air for 
leagues astound, The Freach soldie-s, utterly 
exhausted, threw themselres upon the gory 
rom by the side of the mutilate dead, the 
¥ietor and the bloody corpse of the foe reposing 
side by side, and forgot the horrid butchery in 
aleep. But Nepolaon slept not. He 
knew that before the dawn of another mornin 
still more formidable host wov'd be arraye 
against him, and that the vicury of today 
might be followed by » dresdful defeat upon the 
roorrow. The vanquished army were falling 
back, to be supported by the division of Warmscr 
coming to their resone, All night Napoleon was 
on horseback, galloping from post to post, making 
arrangements for the desperate battle to whi 
he knew that the morning’s sun must guide him, 

Four or five miles from Lonato lies the small 
walled town of Castiglions. Here Warmser met 
the retreating troops of Melas, and rallied them 
for a decisive conflict. With thirty thousand 
Austrians, drawn up in Line of battle, he awaited 
the spproack of his indefatigable foo. Long 
before the morning dawned, the French arm: 

in motion. Napoleon, urging 
the very utmost of bie speed, rode in 
gary direction to ee the movements of 

e was too iromment 

allow Lin to intrust any ono else with the 
execution of his all-importeot orders, Five 
horses successively sunk dead beneath him from 
utter exhoustion. Napoleon was everywhere, 
observing all things, dictating all things, ani« 
mating all things. ‘The wbole army was in- 
spired with the indomitable energy and ardour 
of their young leader. Soon the two hostile 
hosts were facing each other, in the dim and 
misty heze of the early dawn, ere the wan had 
‘arisen to look down upon the awful scone of 
‘man’s depravit about to ensue. 

(A sang and decisive conflict, ranowned 
in hit as the battle of Castiglione, inflicted 
the blow opon the Austrians, They wore 
routed with terrible slaughter. The French 
pursued them, with merciless massacre, through 
the whole day in their headlong flight, and 
Tested not until the darknees of night shut oat 
the panting, bleeding fugitives from their view. 
‘Less than one wook bad elepsed since that proud 
anny, sixty thousand strong, hed marched from 
the walls of Trent, with gleaming banners and 
triumphant music, flushed with anticipated vioe 

. In six days it bad lost, in killed, wound 

prisoners, forty thousand men, ten thousun: 
more than the whole army which Napoleon hed 
‘st bis command. But twenty thoussnd tattered 
exhausted, war-worn fugitives effected their es 


cape. 

In the extreme of mortification and defection, 
they returned to Trent, to bear themselves the 
Sings of their awit, and ntter discomianre 


a 


jin these conBicte, lost but reven thou- 


‘wehind the mountains of the Tyrol, and another {cand men. ‘Thess az.azing victories were bo be 


attributed entirely to the genius of the oon- 
querer, Such achievements history bad never 
tasare cuoorded. The victorious soldiers called 
iN The sie days’ campaign.” Their xdmiration 
of their invincible chief nc passed all bounds. 
Tho veterans who het hovoured Napoleon with 
the title of omporul ofter the terrible passage 
of the bridye of Lodi,” now enthusiastically pro- 
snoied his to the rank of aergeant, os bis reward 
for the signal victories of this campaign. 

‘The aristocratic guverntaents of ILome, Venice, 
ant Naples, which, upon the marching of, 
Wanner froma Trent, bud perfidiously violated 
their fuith, end turned against Napoleon, eup- 

wing that he was ruined, were now terror 
frivken, etdicipating the most appalling ven- 

Unt the conqueror treated them with 
reatest clemency, sitoply informing them 
at Le was fully acquainted with their conduct, 
ul that he sbould hereafter regard them with 
He, Lowever, summoned Car- 
te of the perjured Pope, to 
ers The cardinal, covscious that 
not a word conld be attered in extenuation of 
xuilt, attempted no defence, The old man, 
Ligh in authority atud venerable in years, bowed 
with the humility of a child before the young 
victor, saul ex -huimed, “Peccavi f pocoavi "7 
hewe sinued! I have sinned!” This sppsrent 
coutritinn disarmed Napolenn, and, in jocose end” 
contemptaous indignation. he sentenced bim to 
Jor three monthe, by fasting and 

prayer, in & convent. 

Vouring these turmoil: the inhabitante of 
Lombardy romained faithful in their adberence 
to the French interests. In a delicate and noble 
which he addressed to them, be said, 
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demanding thelr mrrender. Napoleon, with 
‘wonderful presence of mind, commanded his 
namerous staff immediately to mount op horse 
back, and, gathering bis guard around him, 
ordered the fiag of truce to be brought into bis 
presence. The officer was introdaced, as is cus 
tomary, blindfolded, When the Saoines, wee 
removed, to his utter amarement be found bim- 
self before the commander-in-chief of the French 
army, surrounded by his whole brillinat staff, 

«What means thie insult?” exolaimed Napo- 
Jeon, in tones of affected indignation. “Have 
‘you the insolence to bring = summons of sur. 
Tender to the French commander-in-chief, in the 
middle of his army! Say to those who sent you, 
that, unless in Give minutes they hy down their 
bac Fle’ f woan shall be put to death.” Tho 
bewildered officer stammered out an apology 
“Gol” Napoleon sternly rejoined; “unless you 
insnpcinealy surrender at discretion, 1 will, for 
this insult, cause every man of you to ba shot.” 
‘The Austrians, deceived by this air of confidence, 
and disheartened by fatigue and disaster, threw 
down their arms. They soon bad the mortifica- 
tion of learning that they had capitnlated to one- 
fourth of their own nomber, and that they bad 
missed making prisoner the conqueror beforewhoss 
blowsthe very throneof theirempire wastrembling. 

It was during this campaign that one night 
Napoleon, in disguise, was going the rounds of 
the sentinels, to ascertain if, in their peculiar 
peril, proper vigilance was exercised. A soldier, 
stationed at the junction of two roads, had re- 
cvived orders not to let any one pass sither of 
those rontes. When Napoleon made his appear- 
‘suioe, the soldier, unconscious ef his rank, pre- 
sented his bayonet and ordered him back. “I 

















‘When the French anay setroated, and the| am a general officer,” said Napoleon, going the 
arias of Avert considered that the cause of | rounds to ascertain if all ie safe.” “I care not,” 
iberty was crushed, you, though yon knew not the soldier replied; “‘my coramands are to lot 
tuat this wtreat was merely a stratagem, atill|no one go by; end if you were the Little 
proved constant in your attachment to France Corporal himself, you should not pasa.” The 
Aut your love of freelom. You bays thus de- general was consequently under the necessity of 
stecma of the French nation. Your retracing his steps. The next day he made 
become more worthy of liberty, and | inquiries respecting the character of the eoldiet, 
wiil ehorily appear with glory om the thestre of | and hearing s good report of him, he aummoned 
tl wld, Accept the assurances of my satis-|him to hia presence, aud, extolling his Adelity, 
‘action, and ot the sincero wishes of the French ‘raised him to the rank of an officer. 

wople'te ace yon fros and happy." ry aod his victorious army again re- 
In the nridnt of the tumaltuons scenes of these turned to Mantua, Tie besieged, during bis 
ys of invessant battle, when the broken divi- absence, had emerged from the walls and 
of the enemy wore in bewilderment, wan- destroyed all bia works, They bad also drawn, 
desing in every direction, attempting to escape al) his heavy battering train, consisting of one 
foun the terrible energy with which they were hundred and forty pieces, into the city, cbtained 
4, Napoleon, by mere accident, came very large supplies of provisions, over sixty thonsand 
hear belug taken a prisoner. He escaped by that shot and chells, and had received a reinforcement 
intultiva tact and promptness of decision which of Sfteen thousand men, There waa no suitable 
uover deserted bim. In conducting the operations siege equipage which Napoleon could command, 
‘ba had entered a amal village uy he was liable st any moment to be again 

; mpanied only by bis staff| summoned to encounter the formidabl. ___ 
and guard: ‘A division of four thousnad of th which the Austrian empire oonld egein 
uittrian army, separated from the main body, crowd down opon him. 
‘dad heen wanteriog all night among the mana- invested the 
sain, They came auidenly and of ane, | i 
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He therefore simply 
by blockade, After tle 
terrible struggle through which they bad just 
pamed, the troops, on both sides, indulged them 
‘eaves in repose for three weeks, ‘The Austrian 


ron this litle band of a thousand men, and 
ivnrundiately sext an offoar with a tag of trace, 


resclution, still re- 
with France. It had 





to 
vigtually inser ‘ite banners, “ Gallia de- 
ida cx’—"The French Repabiio sball be 


destroyed.” Napoleon hed now cat op two of 
their tost formidable armies, of them 
pearly three times as nomerous as his own. 

‘The pride and the energy of the whole empire 
wera aroused in organizing = third army to crush 
republicanism. In the course of three weeks, 
Warmeer found himeelf again in command of 
fifty-Gve thousand men at Trent There were 
twenty thousand troops in Mantoa, giving him a 
force of saventy-five thousand combatant, Na- 
poleon had received reinforcemente only sufficient 
to repair his losses, and was again in the feld 
with but thirty thousand men. He was snr- 
counded by more than double that number of foes. 

Early in September the Austrian army was 
again in motion, passing down from the ‘Tyrol 
for tho reliof of Mantua. Wurmser left Davido- 
vith at Roveredo, « very strong position, about 
ten miles south of Trent, with twenty-five 
thousand men, to prevent the incursions of the 
French into the Tyrol. With thirty thousand 
men ho then passed over to the valley of the 
Brenta, to follow down its narrow defile, 
convey reliof to the besieged fortress. There 
were twenty thousand Austrians in Mantua, 
‘These, co-operating with the thirty ti 
under Warmaer, would make an effective force of 
Bry thousand men to ‘attack Napoleon in fron 
and rear. 


Napoleon contemplated with lively astisfaotion 
sis oemed division pts jetoorie ed He 

erly collect resources, spared 
fre ay apg ‘pon the doomed division Let 
bebind. soon as Wurmser had arrived at 
Bassano, following down the valley of the Brenta, 
about sixty miles from Roveredo, where it was 
‘impossible for him to render any estistance to 
victims upon whom Napoleon waa about to 
pounce, the whole French army was pat in 
rootion, They rushed, at double quick step, up 
the parallel valley of the Adige, delaying hardly 
ous moment either for food or repose. Early on 
the moming of the 4th of September, just as the 
first grey of dawn appeared in the east, he burst 
Uke 8 tempest upon the astounded foe. 

The battle was short, bloody, decisive. The 
Austrians were ronted with dreadful slaughter. 
‘As they fled in consternation, a rabble rout, the 
laws ite acy _ among them with 

ripping eabres, and for the ground was 
covered with the bodies of the slain, Seven 
thousand prisoners and twanty pieces of cannon 
graced the triumph of the victor. The dis 
comfited remaine of this unfortunate corps retired 
far back into the gorgesof the mountaina, Such 
was the bate of Koveredo, which Napoleon 
aver regarded as one of his most brilant vio~ 
tories, “Next moming, Napoleon, in triamph, 
enuered Tront. He immediately iasved one of 
his glowing proclamations to the inhabitants of 
the Tyrol, assuring them that he was Sghtiog, 
‘wa for eonanest, but for peace: thet he was not 
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‘the enemy of the people of the Tyrol; that the 
of Austria, inoited and sided by British 
was waging relentless warfare against the 
French Republic; and that, if the inhabitants 
the Tyrol would not take up armas against 
they should be protected in their persons. 
their property, and in all thoir political rights, 
He invited the people, in the emergenry, to 
for themselves the internal governtnent 
of the -ountry, and intrusted them with the 
admiuin. sion of thelr own laws. 

Before the darkness of the ensuing night had 
passed away, Napoleon was ayrain at the head 
of his troops, and the whole French army wns 
rushing down the defiles of the Bronta to «1 
prise ‘Wanuser in is straggling march. The 
Austrian general had thirty thonsend men. 
Napoleon could take with him but twenty thou- 
tand. He, however, wee intent upon gaining & 
corresponding advantage by falling upon the 
enemy by sorprive. 

‘The march of sixty miles w= xccomplished 
with erapidity such asnoarmy had ever attempted 
before. On the evening of the 6th, Wurmser 
heard with consternation that the corps of 
Davidoritch was annihilated. He was awakened 

















tad from his slumbers before the dawn of the next 





morning by the thunders of Napoleon's casinun 
im bis tear’ ‘The brave old voteran, bevildond 
by tactios eo strange and acleard-of, accu 
lated his army as rapidly ax possible in bs 
array at Ressano. Napoloon allowed hia but « 
few momenta for preparation. ‘The troops on 
both sides now began to feel that Napoleon was 
invincible, Tho French were elated Sy corstunt 
victory. The Austrians were disheartened by 
vniform and uninterrupted defent. The battle 
at Bassano was but renewal of the sanguiuary 
toene at Roveredo. The son went down as the 
horrid carnage eontinved und darkness veiled 
the awfal spectacle from human eye. Hork 
and men, tha mangled, the dying, the doad, 
indiscriminate confusion, were piled upon each 
other. The groans of the wounded swejled upon 
the night air; while in the distance the deup 
booming of the cannon of the pursners and the 
poral echoed along the mountain, There 
‘was no time to attend to the claims of humauity. 
The dead were Jeft unburied, and not @ cra 
datant could be spared from the ranks ta give « 
cup of water to the wounded and the dying. 
Destruction, not salvation, wae the busiucss of 
the hour. 

‘Warmser, with but sixteen thoastnd men te- 
maining to ‘him of tha proud array of Efty-five 
thousand with which, but a few days before, 
‘be bad marched from Trent, retreated to find 
aheker within the walls of Mantua. Napoleon 

him with the most terrible energy, from 
‘every eminence plunging cannon balls 
retreating renke. When Wurmser arrived at 
Mantua the garrison sallied out to aid hia. 
Unitedly they fell npon Napoleon. Thu 
£ St George was fought, depersta cud met 
ioody. The Avstrians, routud at -verv port, 
vere driven within the wails. N: wdaan oe- 
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fragmeut of his army, was held e clove prisoner. 
‘Thus terminated this camprign of ten days. In 
this short time Nepoleon had destroyed a third 
Austrian army, more than twice as Bumerous as 
tir own. The field. was swept clean of his 
enoroies, Not amen wanleft to oppowhim. Vio- 


tories 20 amazing excited astonishn.ent through: | 


ont Europe. Such results hed never before been 
recorded in the aanals of ancient or modern 
warfare. 

‘While engaged tn the rapid march from 
Roveredo, a discontented soldier, emerging from 
the ranks adrewed Napoleon, pointing to bis 
tere groan, and ssid, “We soldiers, not- 
withstanding all oar victories, are clothed in 
rags.” Napoleon, anziovs to arrest the progress 
of discontent among his troops, with that peou- 
liar tact which he bad ever at command, looked 
kindly upon him, and suid, “You forget, my 
brave friend, thet with a new cost your honoar- 
able soars would no longer be visible.” This 
wall-timed compliment was received with shouts 

ange from the ranks. The snecdote 
spread like lightning among the troops, and 
endeared Napoleon still more to every soldier in 
the amy, . 

‘The night before the battle of Bassano, in the 
eagemess of the march, Napoleon had edvanced 
far beyond the main colamn of the army. He 
had received no food during the day, snd hed 
enjoyed no sleep for several nights. A poor 
soldier bad a orust of bread in his 
He broke it in two, and gave his exbsasted and 
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samed the siege Wurman, with the blooding !the army nesdea every 
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pomible stimalns te 
exertion, Napoleon exposed bimeelf, like a conse 
mon soldier, at every point where danger sp 
etre mot bmminen. On one of ta coum 
‘a pioneer, the extreme in whi 
the commander la-obel had placed himself, 
abroptly and authoritatively exclaaed to him, 
“Stand aside I” Napoleon fixed his keen glance 
pon him, when the veteran, ith a song arn, 
throst hin sway, eying, “If thon art kids 
sibo Yo recut ns otha joperdy 7” 
placed his own body before lim. Napoleon 
appreciated the sterling value of the action, and 
uttered D0 reproof. After the battle, he ordered 
tho plooer to bo sent ta his presents. Fac 
his haod Kindly upon his showder, he sald, 
“My friend, your noble boldness claime my 
esteem. Your bravery deraunds = rocom pense. 
From this hour, an epanlette instead of a Latchet 
shall grace your shoulder.” He was immedistely 
Taised to the rank of an officer. 

‘The generals in the army were overawed by 
the genins and the magnanimity of their young 
comimnder- ‘They filly appreciated his vant 
superiority, and approached him with restraint 
‘and reverence, Tbs common soldiers, however, 
loved him 2s 6 father, and went to him freely 
with the familisrity of children. In one of those 
terrific battles, eed oer perule bad) hen Jong in 
suspense, just a8 the searching glance of Napoleon 
had detected « fanlt in ihe uatenscia of the 
enemy, of which he was upon the point of taking 
the most prompt advantage, a private soldier, 
covered with the dust and the smoke of the 


bolé-famished genoral one half Afterthis frugal battle, sprang from the ranks, and exclaimed, 
supper, the commander-in-chief of the French “ General, coud » squadron there, and the victory 
army wrapped himself in bis cloak, end threw is ours.” ” “You rogue! rejoined Napoleon, 
himself unprotected upon the ground, by the “where did you get my secret?” Jn a fow 
‘ide of the soldior, foran hour's elamber. “After motnents the Austrians were Aying in dismay 


ten years had pasted eway, and Napoleon, then 
Emperor of France, was ticking @ tri 


iy 
before the impetuous charges of the Frenck 


triumphal cavalry. Immediately after the bsttle Napoleot 


tour through Belginm, the same soldier stepped! sent for the soldier who had displayed such mili 


aut from the ranks of @ regiment which the 
Emperor was reviewing, and said, “ Sire! on the 
eve of the battle of Bassano I shared with you 
wy crust of bread, when you wore hungry, I 
tow ask from you bread for my father, who ie 
worn down with age and poverty.” Nepoloon 
fuomediately sottled e pension upon the old man, 
and {stirs the soldier to a lientenauey. 

‘Ahter the batele of Bassano, in the impetoosity 
of the pursuit, Napoleon, spurring his horse to the 
utmost speed, accompanied but by a few fol- 
lowers, entered a onal village quite in advance 
of ho main body of his army. Suddenly Wurmeer, 
with a stroug division of the Acstrians, debouched 
pon the plain. A peasant woman informed kim 

at but @ moment before Napoleon had paseed 
her cottage. Wormser, overjoyed st the pros- 
pect of obtaining a prize which would remanerate 

im for all his losses, instantly despatched parties 
of cavalry in every direction for his capture. So 
sare was he of succoss, that he strictly enjoined 
it upon them to bring him in alive. “The fleet- 
eas of Napoleon's borse saved him. 

Ta the midst of tnens terrible confiiots, whan 








tary genina, Ho was found dead zpon the field 
‘A Bullet bad pierced his brain. Had he lived 
ibe world but have added encibcr star to tat 
brilliant galaxy with which the throne of Napo- 
Jeon was exbellihed. 
Perhapsin that neplectod spot tela 
A heart once: pregnant elit onestal fre, 
‘Hands which the rod of empire might have awayen, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

‘The night afer the battle of Busseno, the 
moon rose cloudless and brilliant. over the’ sane 
inary sons.” Napolon, who eeldom exbiited 
fy hifarity or even exhilaration of spirits in the 
hour of victory, rode, a2 was bis custom, over 
the plain, covered with the bodies of the dyin 
and the dead, and, alent and thoughtful, esemed 
Jost in painful reverie. 

Te way micight |The oonfson and the 
uproar of the battle bsd passed away, and the 
deep silence of the calm staright night was only 
ieee i noe ead 

ing, Suddenly a dog epran neath the 
coals of his dead mastet, end reshed to Napoleon, 
asif feantically imploring his aid, and then rushee 
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back again to the mangled corpse, licking the thirty thousand men, His funds were all ex- 
blood the face and the bands, and howling hausted. Bis troops, notwithstanding they were 
most piteously. Napoleon was deeply moved by in the midst of the moat briliant blaze of vie- 
the aifecting scene, and involuntarily stopped his tories, had been compelled to strain every nerve 
horse to contemplate it. In relating the event of exertion. They wero alsoeuffering the scvarest 
many years afterwatds, he remarked, “I know privations, and began badly tomarmur. “Why,” 
not how it was, but no incident upon any field of they exclaimed, “ do we not receive suocour from 
tattle aver produeed so deep an impression upon France? We cannot alone conteud againet all 
my feelings. This man, ibosgne ‘must have Europe. We have already destreyed three 
had among his comrades friends, and yet here armies, and now a fourth, still more numerous, is 
he lies forsaken by all excort his faitlful dog. rising against us. Is there to be no end to theue 
What a strange being is man! How mysterious interminable battles ?” 
tare his impressions! I had, without emotion, Napoleon was fully sensible of the poril of hix 
ordered battlea which had decided the fate of position, and, while be allowed hia troops a few 
armies, I had, with tearless eyes, bebeld the| weeks of repote, his energies were strained to 
execution of those orders in which thousands of their very utmost tension in preparing for tbe all 
my countrymen were slain. And yet here my but desperate encounter now before him, The 
nympathies were most deeply and resistlsdy friends and the enemies of Napoleon alike re- 
moved by the mournfal howling of a dog! garded his case as nearly hopeless, Tho 
Cortainly in that moment I should have been Austrians bad by this time learned that it was 
nnable to refusa any request to » supplinnt not safe to divide their forces in the presence of 
enetay,” #0 vigilant a foe, Marching down npon his ox- 
Austria was still nnsabdued. With @ perseve- hausted band with seventy-five thousand men to 
rance worthy of all admiration, had it been attack him in front, and with twenty-five thou- 
exercised in a better canse, the Austrian govern- sand veteran troops, under the brave Wurmuser, to 
ment still refused to make ponce with republican sally from the ramparts of Mantun and sasail him 
Franca, The enorgies of the empire were aroused in the rear, it seewed, to all reasonable caloula- 
anew to raise a fourth army. England, oon- tion, that the doom of the French army wat 
tending against France wherover her navy or sealed. Napoleon, in the preseuce of his any. 
her troops could penetrate, was the soul of this assumed an air of most perfect confidence, but he 
warfare, Sho animated the cabinet of Vienna, waa fearfully apprebevsive that, by the power of 
and aided the Austrian armies with her strong overwhelming numbers, his army w« be de- 
o-operation and her gold, The le of Eng. stroyed. 
land, republican in their tendencies, and hating ‘The appeal which, under the circumstances, 
the utter despotian of the old mouarcby of he wrote to the Directory for reinforcements, is 
France, wore clamorou for peace, But the oyal eablime in its dignity and its elognewce, Al 
family, and the aristocracy in geueral, were of our superior officers, all of our best generals, 














extremely unwilling to come to any amicuble are either dead or wounded. The army of Italy, 
torms with the nation which had been guilty of reduced to # handful of men, is exhausted. The 
the crime of renouncing monarchy, heroes of Millesimo, of Lodi, of Castiglione, of 
‘All the resources of the Austrian government! Basseno, have died for their country, or are in 
wore now devoted to recruiting and equipping w the hospitals. Nothing is left to the army but 
pew army. With the wrecks of Warmser’s troops, its glory and its courage. We are abandoned at 
with detachments from the Rhine, and fresh levies the extremity of Ita;. The brave men who are 
from the bold peasants of the Tyrol, in lees then left me have no piowpect but inevitable death 
‘a month an army of nearly one hundred thousand amid changes so continual and with forces 90 
men was assembled. The enthusiasm throughout inferior. Perhaps the hour of the brave Auge- 
Austria, in raising and animating these recruits, reau, of the intrepid Mussena, is abont to strike, 
‘was so great, that the city of Vienna alone cou- This consideration renders me cautions. I dare 
tributed four battalions, “The empress, with her not brave death, when it would so certainly be 
own hand, embroidered their colours, and pre- the rvin of those who have been ao long the 
vented them to the troops. All the noble ladies object of my solicitude. The army has done its 
of the realm devoted their smiles and their aid duty. Ido mine. My conscience is at ease, but 
to inspire the enterprise, About seventy-five my soul is lacorated. I never have received 
thousand men were essembled in the gorges of fourth part of the succours which the Minister of 
the northern Tyrol, ready to press down upon Warhas avnounced in his despatches. My health 
Napoleon from the north, while the determined ia so broken, that I can with difficulty ait upon 
ison of twenty-five thousand men, under the horssback. ‘The enemy can now couut cur di- 
rave Warmeer, cooped up in Mantua, were ready minished ranks Nothing is left me but courage; 
to emerge st & moment's warning. Thus, in but that alone is not snfiicient for the post which 
about three weeks, snother army of one hundred I ‘Troops, or Italy is fost" 
thotsand men was ready to fall spon Nepcleon. ‘Napeleo addrensed his soldiers in = very dif- 
His situation now became absolutely desperate, ferent strain, endeavouring to animate ‘their 
‘The reinfereements he usa recetved from France courage by concealing from them his snxieticg 
had been barely sufficient to cover the loses ‘ We lave but ons moro effort to make ” said ba 
musteined by disease and the sword. He hed but “and Italy is our own. True, the enemy 
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tore arwsrons then we; but half his troops are 
recraite, who can never stand before the veterans 
of Franos. When Alvinsi is besten, Mantas, 
‘most fall, and our Isboure be at an end. Not 
only Italy, bat general peace, is to be gained 
dy the capture of Mantue.” 

During the three weeks in which the Anstrians 
were recruiting their army and the French wero 
reposing around the walls of Mantua, Napoleon 
made the most herculean exertions to strengthen 
his position in Italy, and to disarm those states 
vida swore toasiionn hostility against him. 
During this period his labours a2 a statesman 
and a diptomatist were even more severe then 
his toils 2a @ general. He allowed himself no 
stated time for food or repose, but day aud night 
devoted himsolf incessantly % his work. Horve 
after horse sank be 
speed with which he passed from place to place, 
He dictated innomerable commenications to the 
Directory respecting treaties of peace with Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Genoa. He despised the feeble 
Directory, with its shallow views, conscious that, 
unless wiser comisels then they proposed should 

revail, the Republic would be ruined. “So 
long,” said he, “as your general shall not be 
the coutre of all influence in Italy, everything 
Sell go wrong, It would be eany to scone me 
of stabition, but J am satiated with honour, and 
worn down with care. Pesce with Naples is 
indispeuaable, You must conciliate Venice and 
Genoa, The infuonce of Rome 
You did wrong to break with that power, Wo 
must aecore friends for the ftalian army, both 
uaong ings nd people. | The general in ‘Italy 
must bo the fountaio-Lead of negotiation as 
ta of military oporntions.” These were bold 
re il 
But Napoleon was conscious of hie power. He 
tow listenad to the earnest intreation of the 
pporle of the Duchy of Modens and of the 
apal Staten of Bologna and Ferrara, and, in 
tonsexinence of treachery on the part of the Duke 
of Modena and the Pope, emancipated thore 
states, and constituted them into » united and 
independent Republic. As the whole territory 
inclided under this new government extonded 
south of the Po, Nupoleon named it the Cispe— 
dane Republic, that is, the This side of the Po 
Republic. It contained about a million and a 
balf of inhabitants, compactly gathered in one of 
the most rich, and fertile, and besutifal regions 
of the globe, 

The joy and the enthusiasm of the people, 
thus blessed with m free government, surpassed 
#1 bounds. Wherever Napoleon appeared, he 
‘was grected with every demonstration of alfeo- 
tion, He assembled st Modena s convention, 
composed of lawyers, landed proprietora, and 
merchants, to organize the AL 
Yenned upon the mind of 
gnided thelr counsels with th 
‘wisdom. Napoleon's sbhorrence of the anarchy 
suich ad disgraced the Jacobin reiga in France, 
aad Wis reverence for law, were mude very pro- 
minebt on this occasion. 
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fine. 


 exid ho, In sn address to tha 
Amombly, laws ure mete nullities withont 
the necessary foros to sustain them, Attend ta 

ilitary organization, which you have the 
ineans of placing upon ® respectable footing. 
Yon will then be more fortunate than the penple 
of France; you will attain liberty withont pase 
ing throngh the ordeal of revoation.” 

Ktaligns were an effeminate people, and 

quite unable to cope in arms with the French or 
the Austrian. Yet the new Repnblic manifested 
ite real and attachment for ite youthful founder 
so atrongly, that a detachment of Austrians 
having made « sally from Mantua, they imme. 
diewdy, prang farms, took it prisoner, and 
conducted it in triumph to Napoleon. When the 
‘Austrians saw that Napoleon wus endeavourin, 
to make soldiers of the Jtalians, they ridicule: 
the idea, saying that they had tried tho experi- 
ment in vain, and that it was not possible for an 
Italian to make a good soldier. 
Notwithstanding this,” eaid Napoleon, “I 
raised many thousands of Italians, who fonght 
with « bravery equal to that of the French, and 
who did not desert me even in adversity. What 
was the cause? abolished flogging. Instead 
of the lash, I introduced the stinrulus of hononr. 
‘Whatever debsses » man cannot be serviceable. 
What honour cana man potsibly have who is 
flogged before his comrades? When » soldier 
has been debseed by stripes, he cares little for 
his own repatution or for the honour of his 
couatry. After an action, I assembled the 
officers and soldiers, and ‘inquired who had 
proved themselves heroes. Such of them us 
wore able to read and write, I promoted. ‘Those 
who were not, I ordered to study five hours » 
ay until they bad learned « walliienoy, and 
then promoted them. Thus I substitated honour 
and emalation for terror and the lash.” 

He bound the Duke of Parma and the Duke 
of Tuscany to bim by tien of friendship. Te 
cheered the inhabitants of Lombardy with the 
hope that, aa soon as extricated from his present 
embarrassments, ie would do something for 
the promotion of their independence. ‘Thaa, 
with the skill of a veteran diplomatiat, he raised 
arcond him fieudly govermmenta, and availed 
himself of all the resources of politics, to make 
amends for the inefficiency of the Directory. 
Nover was a men placed in a situation where 
more delicacy of tact was necessary. Te 
publican party in all the Italian States wore 
clamorous for the support of Napoleon, and 
waited but his permisson to raise the standard 
of revolt, Had the slightest encouragement 
‘been given, the whole peninsula would have 
plunged into the horrore of civil war, and the 
awful scenes which hed been enscted in Pasia 
would have been re-enacted in every city ix 
Italy. The eristocratio party would have been 
roused to desperation, and the situation of Napow 
Jeon would have been still more precarious, 

Te required consummate gonins as s statesman, 
and moral goarage of the highest order, to wield 
sash opposing infiuences. But the qroatness of 
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Rapoloon shone forth even more in the 
calinet than in the field, The coarse which he 
had pursued had made him extremely popular 
with the Italiaas, ‘They regarded bim aa their 
countryman, They were proud of his fame. 
He was driving from their territory the haughty 
Austrians, who they hazed. He was theenemy 
wf dosnots, the friend of the people. Their own 
Jeautiful Inngunge was his mother-tongua. He 
yas familiar with their manners and customs, 
and thoy felt flattered by his high appreciation 
of their literature and arts. 

Napcieon, in the midst ofthese stormy soanes 
alto despatched an armament from Leghorn to 
wrest hia native island of Corsica from the domi. 
ion of the English. Sir Walter Scott, in alla- 
tion to the fact that Napoleon never manifested 
‘any special attachinent for the obscure island of 
his birth, beautifully says, “He was like the 
youtig Hon who, while he is scattering the herds 
and destroying the hunters, thinks fittle of the 
forest cave in which he first saw the light.” 

But at St. Helena Napoleou ssid—and few 
will read his remarks without emotion—*' What 
recollections of childhood crowd spon my me- 
mory, when my thoughts are no longer occupied 
with political subjects, or with the insults of 
my geoler upon this rock? Iara carried back to 
my first improssions of the life of man. It veoms 
to me always, in these moments of calm, thet I 








shonld have been the happiest man in the world | 


with en income of five bundred poands e-year, 
living 0s the father of a family, with my wife 
and coz, in oor old house at Ajaccio. You, 
Montholon, remember its beautiful situation. 
‘You have often despoiled it of its finest bunches 
of grapes, when you ran off with Paulina to 
sctisiy your childish appetite. Happy hours! 
The natal soil hes infinite charms. Memory 
embellishes it with all its ettractions, even to the 
very odour of the ground, which ons can 60 
realize to the senses aa to be able, with the eyes 
abut, to tell the spot first trodden by the foot of 
childhood. I atill remember with emotion the 
most minute detaila of a journey in which J 
accompanied Paoli. More than Sve hundred of 
us, young persons of the first families in the 
islarid, formed hin guard of honour. I felt 
proud’ of walking by his side, and he appeared 
to take pleasure in pointing ont to me, with 
Paternal affection, the passes of our mountains 
mbich had been witness of the hercic struggle 
of our countrymen for independence. The ira- 
presion mado upon me sti! vibrates i my 
ert, 

"Come, place yonr hand,” sald be to Mon- 
thoton, “upon my bosom! ' See how it boate I” 
“And it wan true,” Moatholon remarks; “his 
heart did beat with ech rapidity as would bave 
excited my astonishment, bad I not been ao- 
quainted with hie organization, and with the 
ind of electric commotion which hia thoughts 
communicated to hia whole being.” “It is like 
the sound of « church bell,” continmed Napoleon. 
“Thera is uuue upon this tock. Iam no longer: 
sccuntomed to bear it. But the tones of « ball 
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never fall my ear withont awakening within 
we te scion of cildhod The Angelus 

transported me ensive yet plensant 
memories whoo, fo the midst o f earneat ongata 
and bordened with the weight of an eens 
crown, I heard its first svands under the shady 
wood of St Cloud; and often have I been sup- 
posed to have been revolving the plan of a cam- 
paign or digesting an imperial law, when my 
houghte were wholy absorbed in dwelling upon 
the first imnpressions of my youth. Religion is, 
{in fact, the dominion of my aonl, It is the hope 
of life, the anchor of ssfety, the deliverance from 
evil. What a service has Christianity rendered 








to humanity] What » power would it still hava, 
did ite ministers comprehend their mission 
CHAPTER VII. 
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‘fumbled—Tue image at Loretto—Prince Pi-niatolli— 
Singular moderation of eho cop- 











ancy in November the Austrians commenced 
their march. The cold winds of winter were 
sweeping through the defiles of ths Tyrol, and 
the summits of the mountains were white with 
snow; but it was impossible to postpone operae 
tions; for, unless Warmaser wete immediately 
relieved, Mantua must fall, and with it would 
fail all ‘bopes of Austrian dominion in Italy. 
‘The bardy old soldier had killed all his horses, 
and salted them down for provisions; but even 
that conrse fare was nearly exhausted, and he 
had succeeded in sending word to Alvinzi that 
he could not possibly hold cut more than six 
‘weeks longer. 

Napoleon, the moment be heard that the 
Austrians were on the move, hastened to the 
head-quarters of the army at Vcroua He had 
stationed General Vauboia, with twelve thon- 
sand men, afow miles north of ‘Treut, in « wer- 
row defile among the mountains, to watch the 
Austrians, and to arrest their frst udvances, 
Vanbois and his division, overwhelmed by num- 
bers, retreated, and thus vastly magnitied the 
power of tho army. The moment Napoleon 
ceived the disastrous intelligence, he hastened, 
with euch troops as he could collect, 
sweep of the wind, to rally the retreating forces 
‘and check the progress of the euemy. And be 
be sigually displayed that thorough knowledire 
of human nature which enabled him so effectually 
to control and to inspire his army. Deeming it 
necessary, in the peril which then surrounded 
him, thet every man should bea lero, and that 
every regiment ehould be uerved by the deter- 
mination w conquer of to die, be riolved w 
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quake a severe example of those whose panic had| thousand men were citeling arvund tue litte 
proved co nearly fatal to the army. Like al band of fftecn thousand whe were railed nnder 
whirlwind, surrounded by his siaif, he swept {the eaclas of France, 

into the camp, and ordered immediately the! The Austriuns, wary in couenquence of their 
troops to be collected in 9 circle around him. {past defeats, moved with the utmost caution, 
Ho wat upon his horse, and every oye was fixed taking possession of the most commanding posi- 
‘upon the palo, wan, and wasted features of their tions. Napoleon, with sleepless vigtancs, watched 
young and adored genorel. With a stern and for some exposed point, butin vain. The soldiers 
saddened voice he exclaimed, “ Soldiers, I wm understood the true posturs of eifairs, and begas 
displeased with yon! You have evinced neither to feel disheartened, for their situation was appa- 
discipline nor valour, You have ellowed your-| rently desperate. The peril of the army was 90 


fet 











selves to bo driven from positions where e band thet even the sick and the wounded in the 
fal of resolute men might have arrested en army. 
‘You are no longer French soldiers! Chief of 
ae ead cares it me be we on be nage 

8, ‘They are no longer of aly” 

‘Tp inceace of those khakrtad Teen im- 
passioned men, proud of their renown and proad 
of their leader, was almost inconceivable. The 
terrible rebuke fell upoo them like a thunder- 
bolt, Tears trickled down the checks of these 
battered veterans, Many of them uctoally 
groaned alond in their anguish. The laws of 
discipline could not restrain the grief which 
‘burst from their ranks. They broke their 
array, crowded around the general, exclaiming, 
‘We have been misrepresented; the enemy 
‘were three to our one; try as once more; place 
ws in the post of danger, and see if we do not 
belong to the army of Italy” 

‘Napoleon relented, and spoke kindly to them, 
promising to aford them an early epportanity 
to retrieve their reputation. In the next battle | 
he placed thom in the ven, Contending against 
fearfol odds, they accomplished all thet mortal 
valour could accomplish, rolling back mpon the 
Austrians the tide of victory. Such was the 
discipline of Napoleon. He needed no 
stained lash to scar the naked backs of his men. 















ho, “are my chil- 
is rebuke was incalen- 
lable. There was vot an officer or a soldier in 
the army who was not moved by it, It came 
cxactly at the right moment, when it was neces- 
sery that every men in the army should be in- 
spired with absolute desperation of valour. 
Alvinzi @ peasant across the to 
carry despatches to Wurmser in the beleaguered 
city, The information of approaching relief 
was written ‘pon very thin a pa er, in e minute | 
ie ad inclosed igs dall of beg tines er 
larger than & 1e apy was intercept 
He was seen to ewallow the ball. “The stomach 
was compelled to surrender ita trast, and Nepo- 
don became acquainted with Alvinzi'’s plan of 
operation, He left ten thonsand men around 
the walls of Bfantua to continue the blockade, 
and assembled the rest of his srmy, consisting 
only of Steen thousand, in the vicinity of Verona. 
‘The whole valley of the Adige was now swarm- 
ing with the Austrian battalions. At night the 
wide horizon seemed illuminated with the blaze 
of their camp-fires. The Avstriane, conscions 
of their vast superiority in numbers, were ba 
pening %0 envelop the French. Already forty 





Eospitaln at Milan, Pavia, and Lodi volunteri 
Jeft their beds, and hestoned, emaciated with suf 
fering, and many of them with thelr wounds 
‘still blesding, to resume their station in the 
ranks, The soldiers wore deeply moved by this 
affecting spectacle, so indicative of their fosrfal 
peril, and of the devotion of their comrades ta 
the foterests of the army. Napoleon resolved 
to give battle immediately, before the Avstriens 
should eccumulate in still greater numbers. 

‘A. dark, cold winter's storm was deluging the 
ground with rain as Napcleon roused his troope 
trom the drenched sods upon whieh they were 
slumbering. ‘The morning had not yet dawned 
through the marcbarged clouds, and the freezing 

~ “like & tornado, swept the bleak hills, It 
was an swfal hour in which to go forth to en- 
counter mutilation and death, ‘The enterprise 
wes desperate, Fifteen thousand Frenchmen, 
with frenzied violencs, wero to hurl themselves 
‘upon th erried ranks of forty thousand foes. 

horrid carnage soon began, ‘The roar of the 
battle, the shont of onset, and the shriek of the 
dying, mingled, in miduight gloom, with the 
appalling rash and wail of the tempest. The 
ground ‘was so saturated with rain, that it was 
almost imposible for the French to drag their 
cannon through the miry ruts. As the darknons 
of night passed, and the dizmal light of = stormy 
day was epread around them, the rain changed 
to snow, and the struggling French were smo. 
thered and blinded by the stonn of slect whirled 
furiously into their faces. Through the livelong 
dey this terrifio battle of men and of the ele 
ments raged unsbated. When night came, the 
cheated soldiers, drenched with ‘rain and’ b 
numbed with cold, threw themselves upon the 
blood-stained snow in the midst of the dying and 
of the dead. Neither party claimed the viewry, 
and neither scknowledged detbat. 

fo pen oan desoribe, nor can imagination eon 
ceive, the horrors of the dark and wailing night 
of storm and sleet which eneued. Through the 
Jong hours the groans of the wounded, scattered 
over many miles swept by the battle, blended in 
mournful unison with the wailings of the tem- 
pest. Two thousand of Napoleon's little band 
‘were left dead upon the Seld, and n still larger 
number of Austrian corpeea were covered with 
the winding-eheet of snow. Many « blood. 
stained drift indicated the long and agonizing 
mrogele of the wounded ere the motionlessmess 
of death consummated the dreadful tragedy. Jt 








x0 hard to dio evan in the curtained chambers of 


1796) BATTLE OF ARCOLA. a 
one sailed houses, with eympsthising frienda{an eminence, ot the position, snd eth. 
‘nistering every possible alleviation. Cold’ mating the strength of bis Ho bad bat 


must have been ttioss pillows of mow, and un- thirteen thousand troops. Forty thousand Ane 
mpenkably dreadful the solitude of those desth- trians, orowding the hillsides with their vast 
veeaes, op the bleak hilsides and the muddy arrey, were mancovriog to. envelop and to 
tavines, where thousands of the young, the him. Bat now indescribable enthusisem 
hopeful, gine, in horrid’ mutilation, animated the French army. They no longer 
stroggled through the long hours of the tempes- doubted of their snocess. Every man felt con- 
tious night in the agonies of dissolution. Many fident that the Little Corporal was leading them 
of thete young men ware from the Sst ‘anile | again to w gonions victory. 

in Austria and in France, and had beet sccus-' In the centre of these wide-spronding moranses 
tomed to every indulgence. Far from mother. was the village of Arcola, approached only by 
sister, brother, drenct 2d with rain, covered with [narrow dikes, and protected by # stream crosted 
the dtifting mow, alone—allalone with the wid.’ by « emall wooden bridge. A strong division 


night darkness and the storm—they writ 
taoaned through Ingeriug hours of agony. 

The Austrian forces atill were accumulating, 
and the next day ‘Napoleon retired within the 
walls of Verona. It was the first tims he had 
seemed to retreat before bis foes. His star begun 
to wane. The soldirs were silent and dejected. 
Au ignominious retreat, after all their victories, 
or o still more ignominions surrender to the 
Austrians, appeared their only alternative. 
Night again came. The storm bad passed away 
The moon rose clear ind cold over the frozen 
hill, Saddenly the order wes ii 
in the early darkness, for the whole army, in 
tilence anc 
Grief sat upon every countenance. The western 
feten of the city, looking towards France, were 

rown open, ‘The rumbling of the artillery 
wheels and the sullen tracop of the Sefectet 
soldiers fell heavily oe the night sir, Not a 
wocd was opoken. Ray" "army emerged 
from the gates, crossed the = 
along the road towards France, leaving their foe. 
_ ering behind them, uuconsciows of their 

ight, 

‘The depression of the soldiers, thns compelled 
at last, 23 they supposed, to retreat, was ox- 
treme. Suddenly, and to the perplezity of all, 
Napoleon wheeled bis colamne into nother road 
which followed down the valley o: the Adige 
No one could imagine whither he 
them, He hastened aloug the d: 
river, in most rapid march, sbont fo 
and, just at midnight, recrossed the ad 
came upon the rear of the Austrian urmy. Here 
the soldiers fomnd a vast morass, many miles in 
extent, traversed by several aarrow causeways, 

these immense marslies, superiority of numbers 
was of little avail, as the heads of che columas 
only could meet. The plan of Napoleon in- 
atant\y flashed upon the minds of the intelligent 
Frenzh aoldiers. They eppreciated at once the 
advantage he had thus skilfully secured for 
them, Shouts of joy ram through the ranks, 
Their previous dejection was a ed by cor- 
Tesponding elation. 

Tt waa midnight. Fer aad wide slong the 
horizon blazed the Gres of the Austrian camps, 
while the French were in utter darkve 


aimed, | 
edlerity, to be upon the warob. brid 


of the Austrinn army was stationed here. It 
was of the first importance that this position 
should be taken from the enemy. Before the 
break of day, the solid columns of Napoleon 
were moving along the narrow passages, and the 
fieree strife commenced. The soldiers, with loud 
shouts, rushed upon the bridge, In'an instant 
the whole head of the columa was swept away 
dy @ volcanic burst of firs Napoleon apran; 

from his horse, seized a standard, and shouted, 
“ Conquerors of Lodi, follow your goneral!” He 
rushed at the bead of the column, Jeuating is 
impetuous troops through @ hurricane of balls 
and bullets, till he arrived at the centre of tho 


Here the tempest of fire was eo dreadful that 
all wore thrown into confusion. Clouds of amoke 
enveloped the bridge ia almost midnight dazk- 
rhea, ‘The soldiers recoiled, and, trampling over 
the dead and dying in wild. disorder, retreated, 
‘The tall grenadiera scized the fragilo and wasted 
frm of Napoleon thier ihe hd bmn 
child, and, re of their own dan 
Saeed ae See mouth of this terble 
battery. But in the tumult they were forced 
over the dike, and Napoleon was plunged into 
the morass, and was left almost smothered in the 
mire. The Austrians were already between 
Napoleon and his column, when the anxious 
soldiers pereeived, in the midst of the darkens 
and the turault, that their beloved chief was 
missing. ‘The wild ory arose, “Forward to eave 
x general!” Every heart thrilled at this cry. 
whole column instantly turned, and, regard- 
ess of death, inspired by love for their general, 
rushed impetuonsly, irresistibly upon the bridge. 
Napoleon was extricated, and Arcola was taken. 
As soon #8 the morning dawned, Alvinzi per- 
ceived that Verona was evacuated, and in 
astozishivent be heard the thunder of Napoleon's 
gans reverberating over the marsbes which sar- 
ronnded Arcola. He feared the genius of his 
ndversary, and his whole army was immediately 
in motion, All day long the battle raged on 
those narrow camseways, the beads of the 
colamas rushiog againat each other with in- 
describable fury, and the dead and the dying 
filling the morass. The terrible rebuke which 





3 Napo-j had been inflicted upon the division of Vauboig 
Jeon, emaciated with care snd toi, an silent in fetit 


the French troops, and 


: rung in the ears of 
Ibienity of tought, as calm and wipetarbed as every offcer snd rary man revolved to prove 


five clvat, cold. serene wintor’s night, stood apon 


that de belonged to the army of Italy, Said 


w= he mabed into the mouth of « 

fect volcano of fame and fire, “Ni 
may break my sword over my dead body, but 
he chall never cashier me in the presence of my 
troops.” Napoleon was everywhere, exposed to 
tery danger, now sbrugaling throngh the dead 
and the dying on foot, beading the impetuous 
charge, now galloping over the dikes, with the 
balls from the Austrian batteries ploughing the 
and syound him. Wherever his voice was 
ard and his eye fell, tenfold outhusinsm 
inspired his men. Lannes, thongh severely 
wounded, bed hastened from the hospital at 
Milan to aid the army in this terrible emergency. 
Ho received three wounde in endeavouring to 
ict Napoleon, and never loft his side till the 

battle wus closed. 

Moirou, another of those gallant spirits, hound 
to Napoleon by those mysterious ties of affection 
which thie strange man inspired, seeing a bomb- 
alell about to explode, threw himself between it 
and Napoleon, suving the life of his beloved 
general by the suctitice of his own. The dark- 
ness of pigbt separated the combatants for a few 
hours, but before the dawn of the morming the 
Brurderons assault was renewed, and continved 
with unabated violence through the whole 
enscing day. The French veterans charged 
with the bayouet, and buried the Austrians with 
prodigious slaughter into the marsh. Another 
night came and went. The grey light of 
another cold winter's morning eppeared fuiutly 
in tho east, when the soldiers sprang again from 
their freezing, marshy beds, and, in the deuse 
clouds of vapour and of smoke which had 
settled down over the morass, with the fary of 
bloodhonnds rashed again to the arsault. In 
the midst of this terrible conflict, « cannon-ball 
fearfully mangled the horve upon which Napoleon 
waa riding. ‘The powerfal animal, frantio with 
gin and terror, became perfectly unmanagable 

seizing the bit in his teeth, he rushed through 
the storm of bullets directly into the midst of 
the Austrian ranks, He thes, in the agonies of 
desth, plunged into the morass and expired. 
Napoleon was left struggling in the swamp, up 
to his neck in the mire. Being perfectly help- 
leas, he was expecting every moment either to 
tink and disappear in that inglorious grave, or 
that some Austrian dregroon would sever his 
ead ftom his body, or with « bullet piece his 
rain. 

Enyeloped fn clouds of smoke, in the midst of 
the dismay and the uproar of the terrifo scene, 
he chanced to evade observation unti} his own. 
troops, regardles of every peril, forced their way 
to hin rescue, Napoleon escaped with but a few 
Might wounds, Through the long day the tide 
of war continued to ebb and flow g) these 
narrow dikes, Napoleon now carefully counted 
the number of prisoners taken, and estimated 
the amoxnt of the slain. Computing thus that 
the enemy did not outnumber him by more than 
a third, be resolved to march out into the open 
plain for a decisive conflict. He relied upon the 


















sotbusiastn aad the confidence of his own troops, heading te 
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and the dejection with which he knew that the 
Austrians were opprossed. In these mpassable 
morasses it was impossible to operate with 
the cavalry. Thres days of this terrible con 
flict had ow peared. fo the horrible carsnge 
of these days, Napoleon had lost eight thousen< 
men, and he estimated that the Austrians conlo 
not have lost, in killed, wounded, and prisonera, 
less than twenty thousand. Both armies were 
uueeny eabgusted and thowe boo, af dejection 
‘and lassitade hed ensned in which every one 
wished that the bettle was xt an end. 

Tt wss midnight. Napoleon, sleeplor and 
fasting, seamed insensible to exheustion cither of 
body or of mind, He along the dikes 
from post to post, with his whole eonl engrossed 
with preparations for the renewal of the conflict. 
Now he checked his horse to speak in tones of 
consolation to « wounded soldier, and agein, by 
a few words of kind encoaragement, animated 
an exhausted eentine At two o'clnck in the 
morning the whole army, with the ranks sadly 
thinned, was again roused end ranged in battle 
array. “It was a cold, damp morning, and the 
wonry and helf-famished soldiers shivered in 
their lines, A dense, oppressive fog covered the 
flooded marsh, and added to the gloom of the 
nigit. Napoleon ordered fifty of the g itd» to 
scrogele with their borses through the swamp, 
and conceal themselves in the rear of the enemy. 
With incredible dificulty most of them suo- 
ceeded in accomplishing this object. Each 
dragon had « trampet. 

Napoleon commence’ « furious attack along 
the whole Anstrian front. When the fro was at 
the hottest, at an appointed signal, the mounted 
gasrda sounded with their trumpets loudly the 

‘and with perfect derperstiou planged 
into the rank of the enemy. ‘The Austtans, ia 
the darkness and confusion of the night, scp. 
posing that Murat," with his whole body of 
cavalry, was thundering down upon their rear, 
in dismay broke and fled. With demoniacal 
energy the French troops parsed the victory, 
and before that day's sun went down the prow” 
army of Alvinzi, now utterly routed, and haying 
lost nearly thirty thousand men, marking its 
path with @ trail of blood, was retreating inte 
the moantains of Austria. Napoleon, with 
streaming banners and exoltaut music, marched 
triumphantly back into Verona by the eastern 
faten directly opposite thove from which, thee 
days before, he had emerged. He was received 
by the inhabitants with the atmost enthusiasm 
and astonishment. Even the enemies of Naro- 
Jeon #0 greatly edmired the heroism snd tho 
genius of this wonderful achievement, that they 
aulded eheir applanne to that of bi fiends, Tis 
wns the fourth Anstrien army which Napotenn 








44 Joachim Nurat enbsequently married Carolina, the 

alster of Napoleon, and beeame Blarsha! of 
France, and Gualiy King of Sicily. ater the fill of 
Napoleon be lost fie Unrone, and was thot by command 
of the King of Nepies. “Murai,” sald Napolean, " wee 
cone of the most brillant men Fever auw apon a hes ob 
battle. Te was really a maguidicat spectacte 10 noe buy 
covairy bn a charge.” 
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thad overthrown in Ieee than eight months, and 
each of them more than twice as numerous as 
his own. In Napoleon's daspatches to the Direc. 
tory, a# ‘sal silent concerning himelf, and 
magnanimously attributing the victory to the 
heroism of the troops, he says, “Never was s 
field of battle more valiantly di 
conflict at Atoola. T have scarcaly any generals 
loft. Their bravery and their patriotic en- 
thosinsm are without example.” 

In the midst of all hese cares, he fonnd time 
to write s letter of eymparby to the widow of the 
brave Muiron, “ You,” bo writes, “ have lost a 
husband who was dear to you, and J am 
of @ friend to whom I have been long and sin- 
cerely attached; but our country has suffered 
more than us both, in being deprived of an 
officar wo pre-ominently distinguished for his 
talents and deuntlesa bravery. If it lies within 
the scope of my ability to yield assistance to 
yourtelf ot your infant, I beseooh you to reckon 
‘spon my utmost exertions.” 

Tt is affecting to record, that in « few weeks 
the woe-stricken widow gave birth tos lifeless 
babe, and she and her little one sank into an 
untimely grave together. The woes of war ex- 
tend far and wide beyond the blood-stained field 
of battle. ‘Twenty thousand men perished around 
the marshes of Arcola; and after the thunders 
of the strife bad ceased, and the groans of the 
dying were hushed in death, ia twenty thousand 
distant homes, far away on the plains of Frenes, 
or in the peaceful glens of Austria, the agony of 
that field of blood was renewed as the tic 
reached them, and s wail burst forth fom 
crushed and lacerated hearta, which might al- 
‘wost have drowned che roar of that deadly strife. 

How Napoleon could have found time, in the 
midst of such terrific scenes, for the delicate 
attentions of friendship, i¢ is difficult to conceive. 
Yet to @ stranger be wrote, announcing the 
death of ® nephew, in the following affecting 
terms :-—" He fell with glory, and ia the face of 
the enemy, without suffering « moment of pain. 
Where is the man who would not envy such « 
death ? Who would not gladly eecept the choice 
of thus svonping from the ricitdes of an on- 
satisfying world? Who has not often 
SECES te ver unr etinms Rs 
calumny, the envy, and all the odious passions 
Which sem the almost exclusive directors of the 
woaduct of mankind?” {t was in this pensive 
strain that Napoleon wrote when * zome man 
of twenty-soven, and in the midst of @ series 
the most brilliant victories which mortal man 
had ever achieved, 

The moment the Austrians broke and fied, 
while the thunders of the pursning cannonade 
were reverborating over the plains, Napoleon 
svized a pen, and wrote to his faithfal Josephine 
with that impetuous energy in which “sentences 
were crowded into words, and words into letters.” 
Tas courier war despatched, at the top of his 

, with the following Lincs, which Josephine 
sith: no hittle difficulty deciphered. She deemed 


wear worth the study, 





NAPOLEON A PREDESTINAREAN, 


bereft fond lover. 


My adored Josephine! at length I iva again, 
Death is no longer before me, and glory and 
honour are still in my breast. The enemy is 
beaten. Sooa Mantua will be ours. Then thy 
husband will fold theo in his arms, and give thee 
a thoneand proofs of bis ardent affection. Tam a 
little fazigued. 1 have received latter from 
Engene and Hortense. [am delighted with the 


childreo. Adien, my adorable Josephine, Think 
Of me oRen. Should your heart grow cold to 
wards me, you will be indeed eruel and unjust 


Bat I am sure thet 


0. will always continue 
my faithful friend, ns 


hall ever contime your 
ad Jover. “Death alone can break the union 
w ve, sentiment, sympat ave 
formed. your Heth, A 


Let me have news of 
thousand and a thous: . 

‘A voin of superstition pervaded the mind ot 
this extraordinary man, He felt thet he was 
the child of destiny—that he was led by an arm 
more powerful than hix own—and that an nmneeen 
guide was condncting him along hia perilous and 
bewildering pathway. He regarded life as of 
little value, and oontemplated death without any 
dread. “I am,” eaid he, “the creature of cir 
cumstances, I’ do but go where events point 
out the way. Ido not give myself any uneaal- 
ness about death. Whea a man's time is cote, 
be must go.” “Aro you s Predestinarian ?” in- 
quirod O'Meara.“ As much 60,” Napoleon re- 
plied, “as the Turks aro. I have been always 
so. When destiny wills, is must be obeyed. I 
wil relate an example. At the siege of Touloa 
J observed an officer very careful of himself, in~ 
stead of exhibiting an example of courage to 
animate his men. * Mir. Officer,’ said I, ‘come 
cout and observe the effect of your abot. You 
know not whether your gane are well pointed or 
not.’ Very reluctantly he came outside of the 
parapet to the place where I was standing, 
Wishing to expove ax littleof his body as possible, 
he stooped down, and partially sheltered himsolf 
behind the parapet, and locked under my arm. 
Just then @ abot came clove tome, and low down, 
which knocked him to pieces. Now if this man 
had stood upright, he would bave been cafe, as 
the ball would ‘have passed betwoen us without 








ing oither.” 
fo Louise, upon her marriage with No 
leon, wan greatly surprised to find that uo soutinels 





slept at the door of his chamber; that the doors 
even were not locked; and that there were no, 
or pistols in the room witere they slept, Wy 
id she, yon do not tuke balf so many pre- 
cantions aa my father does,” “I am too much 
of a fatalist,” he replied, “to take any procans 
tions against assassination” O'Meara, at St, 
Helena, at one time urged him to take some 
medicine. He declined, and calmly raising hie 
eyes to heaven, said, “‘Thet which is written is 
written. Our days are numbered.” Strange 
and inconsistent as it may seem, there ia a form 
which the doctrine of Predestination assumes i 
the human mind which arouses one to an in- 
tensity of exertion which ncthing alse could 
upspire. Napoleon fale thet he was dustined ve 
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the most exalted schievements—therefore be 


tires, 
comparing and judging; but it is impossible tw 


cozsecrated himself, through days of toil and institate sny comparison between Nepolyon and 


nights of sleoplesmess, to the most herealene | 


exertions that he might work ont his destiny. 
‘This sentiment, which inspired Napoleon as 
philosopher, animated Calvin s& = Chri 
Tustead of cutting the sinews of exertion, as many 
persons would auppose it must, it did but strain 
those ainewe to their utmost tension. 

Napoleon had obtained, at the time of his 
warriage, an exquisite miniature of Josephine. 
This, m his romantic attachment, he had sus- 
pended by # ribbon about his neck, and the 
cheek of Josephine ever rested upon the pulsa- 





tious of his heart. ‘Though living in the midst 


of the most exciting tumults earth las over 
witnessed, his pensive and reflective mind was 
wolitary and alove. The miniature of Josephine 
was his companion, and often during the march, 
and in the midnight bivouac, he gazed upon it 
most fondly. 

what art ia it, once passionately 

“(By what art ia it,” he passionatel 

wrote, “that you, my sweet love, have becn 
ble to captivate all my faculties, and to con- 
ceatrate in yourself my mortal existenco? It in 
emagie induenco which wil terminate only with 
my life. My adorable wifo! I know not what 
fate awaits me, but if it keep me much longer 
from you, it will be insupportable. ‘There was a 
timo when I wns proud of my courage; when, 
contemplating the vious eri to which we are 
exposed, T could fix my eyes steadfastly upon 
‘every conceivable calamity without alarm or 
Gree, But now the idea thar Josephine may 
be il and, above all, the cmel thonght that she 
may love me les, withers my soul, and leaves 
me not even the courage of despair. Formerly 
Isaid to myself, Man cannot hort him who can 
die without regret. But now to die without being 


‘any other maa. They who say otherwise did 
not know him.” 

“Napoleon,” says Duroc, ‘is endowed with a 
variety of faculties, any one of which would 
suffice to distivguiah a man from the maltitude, 
He is the greatest captain of the age. He isa 
statesman who directs the whole businew of the 
country, and superintends every branc:. of the 
eervice.| Ha is  asvercign whose mimuters are 
merely bis clerks. And yot this Colossus of 
gigantic proportions can @escond to the most 
Elkin detnile of prate life. He can regulate 
the expenditure of nis household aa he regulates 
the finances of the empire.” 

Notwithstanding Napoleon had now destroyed 
four Austrian arnues, the imporial court was still: 
tnsobdned, and still pertinaciously refused to 
make peaco with repablican France. Herculean 
efforta were immedistely made to organize a fifth 
army to merch again upon Nupoleon, These 
exciting scones kept all Itely in a wate of 
treme fermentation. Every day the separation 
between the aristocratic and republican party 
became more marked and rancorous, Austria 
and England exerted all their arts of diplomacy 
to arouse the sristocratis goveruments o Ror 
Venice, snd Naples to essail Napoleon in 














rear, und thus to crush that spirit of republican 
liberty 10 rapidly spreading throngh Italy, and 
which threatened the speedy overthrow of al 
their thrones. Napoleon, in self-defance, was 
compelled to call to his aid the sympathies of the 
Tepublioan pury, and to encourage their ardent 
supirations for free government. 

‘And here, again, the candid mind ia compelled 
to pense, and almost to yield ite asvent to that 
doctrine of destiny which had obtained so stroug w 


loved by Josephine is torment. My incompe- hold upon the mind of Napoleon. How ooald it be 
rable companion! thon whom Fato hus destinad expected t that those ‘nouel, with their thrones, 
to make, along with me, the painful jonmey of their wealth, their pride, cheir power, their uduca- 
Wel the day on which I cense to ‘thy tion, their babica, should lave submissively relin 
heart will bo to me the day of utter desolstion.” guished their exalted inheritance, and have made 
‘On one occasion the glass covering the minis- an unconditional surrender to triumphant demo- 
ture was foand to be broken. Napoleon cousi- craoy? Kings, nobles, priesta, and al the millions 
dered the accident a fearful omen of calamity to whose rank and property were mapended xpon 
the beloved original. He was se oppressed with the perpetuity of those old monarchies, could by 
this presentiment, that a courier was immediately no possibility have been led to such @ measure, 
despatobed to bring him tidings from Josephine. Unquestionably, many were convinced that the 
It is not surprising that Napoleon should thus interests of bumanity demanded the support of 
heave won in the heart of Josaphine the most the established governments. They ad-v'sneased 
enthusiastic love. ‘He is,” anid she, “the most the accomplishments of democracy in France— 
fascinating of men.” 's frenzied mob sacking the palace, dragging the 
“Ie is impossible,” wrote the Duchess of royal family, through every conceivable insult, 
Abrantes, “ to describe the charm of Napoleon's to dungeons and a bloody desth, burning the 
‘countenance when be smiled. His soul was upon chateaus of the nobles, braining upon the pave. 
his lips and in his eyes.” ments, with gory clubs, the most venerable in 
“Tnover,” said the Emperor Alexander, “loved rank and the most austere in virtue; dancing 
say man ss I did that man.” in brutal orgies around the dissevered heade of 
“Thave koown,” ssys the Duke of Vicenss, the most illustrious and lovely ladies of the 
$,2esri ll the crowned heads of the present reali, and dragging their dismembered limbs in 
day—all our illustrious contemporaries. Ihave derision through the strests. Prieste crowded 
lived with soveral of thote great historical cha- the churches, preyiug %0 God to eave them from 
macters on a footing quite distinct from my diplo- the orross of demc ‘Mutrous and maidepa 
tustio duties, Ihave had sry sppoctunity — vabers wa 
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their own hands the banners of royalty, and with 
moistened eyes snd palpitsting hearts they pro- ; 
eented them to their defenders. 

‘On the other hand, how could repablican 
Frenge tamely succumb to ber prond and ars, 
tocretic enemies? “Kings,” said a princess of 
the house of Austria, “ should no more regard the 
tnurimure of the people than does the rooon the 
barking of dogs.” How could the triumphant 
waillions of France, who bad just overthrown this 
intolerable despotism, and whose hearta were 

lowing with arpirations for liberty and oy 
nights, yield without a straggle they had 
attained at such an enormous expense of 
blood and misery? They turned thoir eyes 
hopefully to the Unired Stxtes, where George 
‘Washington and their own La Fayette had fought 
tide by side, and had established liberty glo- 
toasty; and they could oot again voluntarily 
lice their necko beneath the yoke of kingly 

jomination. Despotism ongenders ignorance aud 

cruelty; aud despotisin did bat reap the awful 
harvest of blood und woe, of which, during 
countless ages of oppression, it bad been soat- 
tering broadenet the seed. 

‘Tins onfranchised people could vot allow the 
allied monarciis of Europe to rear again, upoo 
the soil of republican France, and in the mids 
of thirty millions of freemen, an execrated and 
banished dynasty. This was not a warfare of 
tepublican augels against aristocratic fiends, or 
of refined, benevolent, intellectual Loyalists 
against rancorous. reckless, vulgar Jecobins. It 
was a warfare of frail and erring man sgeinst his 
fellow—many, both Monarchists and Republieans, 
perhaps animated by motives as corrupt as can 
influence the human heart. But it cannot be 
doubted that there were others on each side who 
were influenced by considerations us pure as can 
glow in the bosom of humanity. 

‘Napoleon recognised and respected 
Verities. While he had no scruples respecting 
his own duty to defend his country from the 
asewults of the allied kings, he candi Teepented 
fis opponents, Frankly ho said, ““Liad I been 
surrounded by the infinences which hes 
‘ironed these gentlomen, I should doubtless hay 
boon fighting beneath their banners.” 

‘There is probably not a reader of these pages 
who, had be been an English or au Anatrian 
noble, would not have fought those battles of the 
monurchy, apon which his fortane, his power, 
and his rank were suspended; snd there probably 
is not «noble apon yanks Of the Danube or 
tho Thames who, bad he been « young lawyer, 
merchant, or artisan, with all his prospects in 
life depending upon his own merit end exertions, 
would not have strained every nerve te hew 
down those bulwarka of ex. 



























lusive privileges 
mich the pride and oppression of nd 
reared, Such is man, and such his melancholy 


lot. We woald not detract from the wickedness 

of these ware, deluging Europe with blood and 

fel Pog soos eas vrurd the gel We 
Ret conces st 

ok ihe ‘Republs all our sympathies are 
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questionable rights; but we may also refrain 
tom casting unmerited obloquy upon those who 
wore likewige straggling for everything dear te 
them in life. 

‘The Directory, trombling in view of the vast 
renown Napoleon was acquiring, end not at all 
relishing the idea of having the direction of 
affairs thus unceremoniously taken from their 
bands, sent General Clarke as en envoy to Ne- 
poleon’s hend-quarters, to conduct negotiation 
with the Austrians. Nepoleon received him with 
great external courtesy, Tap that there might be 
no erobarrassing misunderstanding between them, 
informed him in #0 many words, “IF you come 
here to obey me, I shall always see you with 
pleasare; if not che sooner you return to those 
who sent you the better.” “The proud envoy 

i ‘at ones to the master-mind, apd 90 com. 
pletely wes he brougbt under the influence of its 
strange fascination, that he became a most en- 
‘thusinstic admirer of Napoleon, and wrote to the 
Directory, “It is indispensable that the general- 
in-chief should conduct all the diplomatic opere- 
tions in Italy.” 

‘While Alvinti had been preparing his overs 


whelming host to eruth Napoleon, the Pope also, 
in secret alliance, had been collecting ie ro- 
souxces to attack the common fos. It was an 


act of treachery, Napoleon called Mattei from 
his fastings and penance in the convent, and 
commissioned him to, and say to the Pope— 
“Rome desires war. ([t shali have war. But 
first I ows it to humanity to make e final effort 
to recall the Pope to reason. My army ia strong; 
have but to will it, sod the temporal power of 
the Pope is destroyed. Still, France permits me 
to listen to words of pesce. War, so crnel for all, 
‘has terrible results for the vanquished, I am 
anxious to close this struggle by peace. War 
hes for me now neither danger nor glory.” 

‘The Pope, however, believing that Austria 
would still crush Napoleon, met these menaces 
with dofance. Napoleon, conscious that 
could not then march upon Rome, devoted all his 





energies to for the onset of the Austrians, 
while be kept a vigilant eye upon bis enemies in 
the ‘Some he overawed; others, by s 


change of government, he transformed into fast 
Siena, “Four weeks passed rapidly sway, and 
another vast Austrian army wea crowding down 
from the north with Figuntic steps to relieve 
Mantas, now in the last stage of starvation. 
Warmer hed suoceeded in sending a spy through 
the French linos, conveying the mesiage to 
vrinzi that, unless relioved, be could not possibly 
bold ont many days longer. 

Sosephine had now come, xt Nepoleon’s re- 
-qnest, to reside at the head. ers of the army, 
that she might be near her husband. Napoleon 
hed reosived her with the most tender affection, 
and his exhausted frame was re-invigorated by 
her soothing cares. He had no tendencies to 
gallantry, which provoked Madame do Staél 
once to remark to “It in reported that you 
sro not very partial to ante 








64 
Rapoieon had not « bigh appreciation of the 
fomale character in poe and yet he highly 
valued the humaniting end refining influence of 
polished female society. 
“The Englie,” eaid he ar to prefer the 
bottle to the society of their es is exe 


plified by dismissing the Indies from the table, 
and remaining for hours to drink and intoxicate 
themselves, Were 1 in England, 1 should cer- 
tainly leave the table with the ladies, You do 
not treat them with snfficient ree If your 
object is to converse instead of to why not 
them to be present? Surely, conversation 
in nover so lively or ao witty as when indies take 
in it, Were I an Englishwoman, J should 
e) very discontented at being turned out by the 
men, to wait for two or three hours while 
wore guatling their wine. In France, society is 
nothing unless ladies are present, ‘They ara the 
life of conversation.” 

At one time Josephine was defending her sex 
from soma remarks which he had made respect- 
ing their frivolity and insincerity, “Ah! my 
rar dovephine,” he replied, “they are all nothing 
compared with yon.” 

Notwithstanding the bonndiess wealth at 
Napoleon's disposal, when Josephine arrived at 
the head quatere of the army, he lived in a very 
simple and frogal manner. ‘Though many of 
hie generals were rolling in voluptuousness, he 
indulged himself in mo ostentation in dress or 
equipage. The only relaxation he sought was 
to spend an ocoasional hour im the society of 
Josephine. In the midst of the movements of 
these formidable armies, and just before a de- 
cisive battie, it was necessary that she should 
take her departure to a place of greater anfety. 
As she was bidding her husband adieu, s cart 
passed by loaded with the mutilated forms of the 
wounded, The awful spectacle, and the con- 
scionsness of the terrible peril of her husband, 
moved her tender feelings She threw herself 
vpoa his neck and wept moet bitterly. Nepo- 
Jeon fondly encircled her in his arms, and said, 
“Wurmeer shell pay dearly for those tears 
which he causes thee to shed.” Napoleon's 
‘appearance at this time was deplorable in the 
extreme, His cheeks were pallid and wan. Ho 
was as thin ae skeleton. His bright and burn. 
ing eye alone indicated that the fire of his sou! 
was wuextinguished. The glowing energies of 
his mind sustained his emaciated and exhansted 
body. The soldiers took plessure in contracting 
his mighty genius and world-wide renown wit 
bis efferainate stature and bis wasted and en- 
feebled frame. 

To allusion to the wonderful tranquillity of 
tmind which Napoleon retained in the midst 
of his troubles, disasters, and perils, he re~ 

nasked, “ Nature seems to bave calculated 

I should endure great reverses. She has given 
mea mini of marble. Thunder cannot raffle it 
The shaft merely glides slong.” 

Early in January, Alvinzi descended towards 
Mantua from the mountains of Austria, It was 
the fh army which the Imperial Court had 
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(its. 


sent for the destruction of the Repubiicana, Tre 
‘Tyrol was in the hands of the Freich. Nepo- 
eon, to prevent the peasants fica rising in 

bands, issued » decree that every 

taken in arm should be shot #9 8 
brand. Alvinzi replied, shat for every peasant 
shot he would hang » French prisoner of war. 
Nepoleon rejoined, that for every French prisoner 
thus slain he would gibbet an Austrian officer, 
commencing with Alvinc's own nephew, who 
was in bis hands. A little reflection taught both 
generals that it was not best to add to the inevit- 
ble horrore, of war by the scans Ses 
sangninary threats. 1e utmost, 0, 
‘Napoleon, with his army gathered around him 
in the vicinity of Mantua, was watching the 
movements of his formidable enemy, uncertain 
respecting his line of march, or upon whet points 
the terrible onset was to fall. 

‘The 12th of January, 1797, was a dark, 
stormy winter's day. The sleet, swopt by the 
gale over the bleak mountains, covered the 
earth with an icy mantle. The swollen streams, 
Ps with ica, roared through the ravines. 
‘As the mn went down, » clear belt of cloudlose 
sky appeared brilliant in the west. The storm 
passedaway. The cold north wind blew furionaly, 
and the etars, with unwonted lustre, adorned the 
wintry night. As the twilight was fading, 
courier galloped into the camp with the intelli- 
gence that the Austrians had made their apposr- 
ance in vast numbers upon the plains of Hivoli, 
and thst they were attacking with great fury 
the advanced post of the French stationed there. 
‘At the sams time, another courier arrived, in 
forming him thst a powerful division of' the 
Austrian army was moving in anotlor dirootion, 
to cmry relief to Mantua. It was a fearful di- 


Should Napoleon wart for these two armies to 
fen 9 sence, and to assail him in front, while 

12 garrison of Mantes, emerging from the walls, 
should attack him in the rear his situation would 
be less. Should he march to attack one 
army, he must leave the road open for the other 
to enter Mantua with reinforcements and relief. 
But Napoleon lost not one manent in deliberation. 














iy he decided npon the only course 
to be d. “The French,” sid the Au 
triana, do not march; they fly.” With « 


rapidity of movement which seems almost 
ei before two etelock in the moming, 
japoleon, wit thousand men, stood uy 
the suow-clad heights overlooking the enunp- 
ment of his looping foc, It waa a anblie and 
an eppalling spectacle which burst upon hi, 
wows For ‘niles and miles the watch ites of 
the mighty host filled the extended plain. ‘The 
night was clear, cold, and beautiful, Gloomy 





that firs and piney ficwned along the sides of the 


mountains, siivered by the raya of an unclouded 
moon. The keen aye of Napoleon instantly 
detected that there were fifty thoustnd men, in 
five divisions of ten thousand each, whom he, 
‘with thirty thousand, was to encounter upon that 
aio Ha also correctly judged, fiom the 





[vosjoday 
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ition of the divisions, that the artiBary kad all of the day. He allowed hie 
toe arrived, and resolved upon eo imedate eanty etinnasd capa fer owes foF ne 
veteok. ‘bat closed not his own eves. He wtill oma 

‘At four o'cthok in the moming the Anstrians the peril of bis army so great as to demand the 
wrere roused from their alumbers by the rash of utmost vigilance. So intense was his solicitude, 
Napoleon's battalions and by the thunders of his that he passed the hours of the night, while the 
artillory. Tho day of Rivoli! It was a long, jrest were aleopiog, in walking about the out- 


Tong day of blood aud woe. The tide of viotory | posts. 
ebbed gad flowed, Again and again N 


seamed ruined. Night came, and the genius of fore the whole army was aguin in motion. 


Napoleon had again triumphed. The whole 
lain was covered with the dead and the dying. 
‘Austrians, in wild terror, were flying before 
the impetnous charges of the French cavalry, 
while from every eminence cannon-balls were 
lunged into the dense ranks ef the fugitives. 
1@ genius of this stern warrior never appeared 
more terrible than in the unsparing energy with 
which he rained down his blows upon a 
army. Nepoleon had three horses shot under 
him during the day. “The Austrians,” anid he, 
“manwavred admirably, and failed only be- 
cause they are inoapable of calculating the value 
of minntes.” 

‘An event occurred in the very hottest of the 
battle which singularly illustrates Napoleon's 
wonderful presence of mind. The Austrians had 
goxapletaly enveloped, bis, ontting off is rv 
troat, and attacking him in front, flanks, and 
fear; the destraction of the army seemed in- 
evitable, Napoleon, to gain time, instantly sont 
2 fag of truce to Alvinzi, proposing « suspension 
of arme for half an hour, to attend to some pro- 
positions to be made in consequence of de- 


head-quarters, and k 
for balf an boot in, digcuaing the 
eommodation. In the meantime, Nanoleon had 


‘The hour of midnight hed hardly Logg tes 
4 
dawn ef the moring found them pressing on 
with all possible speed, hoping to arrive at 
Mantua before tha Austrian force should have 
‘effected an entrance into the beleaguered city. 
‘All the day long they hurried on their way, and 
| just aa the sun was setting they heard the roar of 
| the conflict around the ramparts of Mantua. Pro- 
‘vers, was attacking the French in their intrench- 
ments upon one side; the brave old Wurmeer 
‘was marching from the city to attack them upon 
the other. An hour might have settled the 
uneqnal conflict. Suddenly Napoleon, like s 
thonderbolt, plangod into the mide of the foe. 
Provera's band was scattered like chaff before 
the whirlwind. Wormser and hie helf-atarved 
mee ety ce back 8 ds eee fess an theis 
prison. Thus terminate signal campaign 
‘of three days, during which the Austrians lost 
twenty-five thousand ‘prisoner, twenty-five 
standards, jieces of cannon, 
‘thousand men fa Ried and wounded, The 
‘Austrian army was again destroyed, end the 
French remained in undisputed possession of 
Italy, Such achievements filled the world with 
fegardod thee brillal operas of Nepalese 
oj ‘apoleon 
micas most extraordinary which history has 


‘Warmscr’s situntion was now hopeless, and no 
resource was left him but to capitulate, One 
half of his once numerous garrison were in the 





expected, no swims could 
be egreed upon, wna immediately the eaurderous 
onset was renewed. 


The horses which bad been killed 
salted down were all consumed, Famine 
was now staring the garrison in the face. 
Warmser sont wn aid-de-camp to the tent of 


The scene displayed at the close of the battle Serrurier to propose terms of capitalation, Ne- 


wea awfal in the extrema. The fugitive army, | poleon was sitting in a corner of 

and axe: | sbeerved, wrapped ia his cloak “Thi offer, with 
‘along in inextricable | the artifice usual on such occasions, expatiated 
the marrow passes, while s/oa the powerful means of resistance Wurmeor 


horse, foot, cannon, bi 
munition-carta, stragg} 
‘eonfusion a 


ige-WagOUs, 


tent un 





giunging fire from the French batteries pro-| still enjoyed, and the large stores of provisions 
laced frightful bayoo in the crowd. The occa-| still ia the magazine, Napoleon, without making 


under 


k ‘© volcano, scattering far 
wide over the field the mangled limbs of the 
dead. ‘Tho battle of Rivoli 


ever fought, and one of the most cignal victories 
ue ever won. 


Leaving « few troops to parwue and harass the 
fugitives, Napoleon, that very night, with the 
tmaus of hia army, turned to arrest the Ansirian 
division of twenty thousand men under Pro- 
vera, hastening to the reinforcement of Mantua. 
Wa hed already marched all of one tight, and 


sidede-camy 
he all the terms: 


himself known, listened to the conversation, 
taking no part in it. At last he appronobed the 
table, eintly tok the peper oa ing Worm 
zer's propositions, and, tothe astonishment of the 
i ;P, Wrote upon the margin hia anewerte 
“ There,” said ha, “are 

to your marshal If 
‘a forinight and could 
talk of surrender, be would not deserve an 
honourable cspitulation. As be sends you, be 
must be reduced to extremity. I respect hie 
age, bis valour, his misfortunes. Carry to bim 
‘the terms which I grant. Whether he kaves 
the place to-morrow, in s momth, or ia aw 

, 





the conditions which] 


a ‘NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. fiw, 


months, he shall have neither better nor worse grees of these destructive battles, twenty-five 
conditions. Ho may stay as long as his sense of thousand recruita. ‘Thus, in ten mont 
honour demands.” leon, with fifty-five thousand men, had conquered 
‘The officer now perceived that he wesin the five armies under veteran generals, and composed 
presence of Napoleon, Glancing bis eye over the of more than two kundred thousand highly dis- 
terms of capitulation, he was surprised at the|ciplined Anstrian troops. He had taken one 
Kberality of the vietor, and seeing that dissimn- hundred thousand pris killed and 
lation waa of no further avail, be confessed that wounded thirty-five thousand men. These were 
‘Warmser hed provisions but for three days.| great victories, and ‘a great victory,” srid the 
‘Tho brave old marshal was deeply moved with| Duke of Well nobly, “is the most awful 
aside in acknowledging, the generosity wit| thing inthe world excepting a great defeat.” 
which be waa treated by his young adversery.| Napoleon now prepared to march boldly upon 
‘Wormer was entirely in his power, and tmust|Vienns itself, and to compel the eraperor, in his 
have surrendered at discretion. Yet Napoleon, | own palace, to make pesce with insulted France. 
to spare the feclings of his foe, allowed him to {Such an idea he had pot conceived at the com- 
march out of the place with all his staff, and to’ mencement of the campaign; circumstances, 
Tetire onmolested to Austria, He even granted | however, or, as Napoleon would any, Air destiny, 
him two hundred horse and five bundred men, {led him on. But first it was necessary to tur 
ta be chosen by himself, and six pieces of] atide to bumble the Pope, who had been threnton- 
cannon, to render his departare less humiliating. |ing Napoleon's rear with an army of forty 
Warmser most gratefully sccepted this mag | thousand men, but who was now in utter con 
nanimoas offer, and, to prove his gratitude, in’ sternation in view of the hopeless defeat of the 
formed Napoleon of @ plan leid in ths Papal| Austrians. Napoleon issued the following pro- 
States for poisoning him, and thas undonbtediy | clamation : “ The French army is about to enter 
waved his lif, The remainder of the garrison, | the Pope's ries. It will protect religi 
twenty thousand strong, surrendered their arms, | and the people. The French soldier carrice in 
aud were retained as prisoners of wat. Ffteen| one the bayonet as the guarantee of vie- 
standards, = bridge equipage, and about five’ tory; in the other, the olive branch, « eymbol 
hondred piocas of artillery, fell into the hands of of peace snd a pledge of protection. Woe to 
the victor. those who shall provake the vengeance of this 
‘On the following morning, the Austrianarmy, army. To the inbabitants of every town and 
emaciated hnmilinied, end dejected, defiled from village, pesco, protection, and security are 
the gates of Mantna to throw down their arms offered.” 
‘at tho foot of the trinmphant Republicans Bat All the spiritual mschinery of the Papal 
on this occanon also Napoleon displayed that Church had been put into requisition to rouss 
magnanimity and delicacy of mind which ac- the people to frenzy. The tocsin had been 
20 well with the heroism of his character tolled im every village, forty hours’ proyer 
and the grandeur of his echiovemests. Few offered, indnlgences promised, and even miracles 
young men, twenty-seven years of age, at the| employed to inspire the populace with delirious 
Termination of eo tetific a campaige, would bave | energe, Napoleon took with him but four thoue 
doprived themselves of the pleacure of sccing the | eand five hundred French soldiera, aided by four 
veteran Austrian marshal and his proad array thousand Italian recru:-s. He first encomntered 
pass vanquished before him But onthe morn- the enemy, seven thonsand strong, under Car 
ing of that day Nepoieon mounted his horse, dizal Bnéce, intrenched upon the banke of the 
‘and, heading » division of his army, disappeared Senio. It was in the evening twilight cf a plen- 
from the ground and marched fr the Papal sant Spring day when the French approscled 
States, Ho left Serrurier to raceive the sword of the river. ‘The ecclesiastic, but little accustomed 
Waurmser. He would not add to the mortifca- to the weapons of seculsr warlare, cent a flag of 
tion of the Yangolshed general by being present truce, who very potoponsly presented hinveclf 
in the hour of his humiliation, Delicacy so rare before Napoloom, and declared, in the name of 
and so noble attcacted the attention of all{the cardinul-in-chicf, that if the French oc 
Europa, This magnanimous and dignified cop- | tinuad to advance be should certainly fire up 
duct extorted reluctant admiration even from the | them. Tho trrrible menace was reported throw -b 
bitterest enemies of the young republican|the French lines, and was receiv © ith rlect 
general, ..-Fiment. Napoleor re ed that be 
The Directory, mable to epprociate gach | should be exceedingly sorry to exp: | himself to 
nobility of svirit, were disentisfied with the; the cardinal’s fire, and thet ther we, ma the 
Hberal terme which had been granted Warmer. | ermy was very fat b the car 
Napoleon treated their remonstrances with scorn, | dinal’s leave it would take up its quarters for th 
‘and eimply replied, “Ihave granted the Austrian izht 
general such tems ax, in my judgment, were In the darkness, a division of the Frenck army 
ve to a brave and nosourable’ enemy, and to xis seat. across tho stream ep 2 ferd to cut of 





























tho dignity of the French Repudlic.” the retreat of the Pepsi troops, and in the morn- 
The Austrians were now driven out of Italy. ing the blocdy conitict of an hour left nearly 
Napoleon commenced the campaign with thi man desd upon the field or a prie ser in 


thirty | every 
thousand tea, He received, during the pro- the Lands of Nayolean, Parsing rsyilly mm, the 


wet} 


French arrived the sxme dsy st Faenta, Tho 
gntea were shot, the ramports manned with 
eannon, and the multitude, in fsnatical enthu-' 
siasm, exasperated the French aoldiers with every 
species of exalting defiance. The gates wers 
instantly battored down, and the Freoch msked 
into the city. Tie loudly clamoured for per- 
mission to pillage, “The case,” said they, “is 
the same aa thot of Pavia.” “No!” replied 
Napoleon; “st Pavia, the people, after having 
taken an cath of obedience, revolted, and at- 
tempted to murder our soldiers, who were their 
guests, These people ars deceived, and must be 
aabdued by kindness." All the pri 

"ha Senio, were as 
tembled in 9 large zarden of one of the convents 

Faenzs. Napoleon bad been represented to 
them as a monster of atheism, cruelty, and crime. 
They wore ino porfect purorysm of terror, not 
oubting they wero gathered there to be shot. 
‘Upon the appronch of Napoleon, they fell 
their knees, with fond ovies fer mercy. ae 
uddreased thers in Italiua, aud 
Kindness which svemed to have @ magio power 
over the human haart. 

“Y azn the friand,” said he, of all the peuple 
of Italy. J come among you for your good. 
‘You are wll free. Return to the bosom of your 
families, und tell them thar the French are the 
friends of religion and of order, and of ull the 
poor and the oppreswe.” From the garden be 
went to the relectory of the convent, where thi 
captured officers were assembled. Familiarly be 
conversed with them a Jong tine, as with friends 
and equals, He explained to them his motives 
and bis wishes; spoke of the liberty of Italy, of 
the abuses of the pontifical government, of ite 
gross violation of the splsit of the Gospel, and 
Of the blood which must be watuy expended in 
the atte to resiet sack ® cistorious and welle 
Gisoiplinea army as be hed at his disposal. He 
gave them all permission to return to their homes, 
and simply requested them, ss the price of his 
clemency, to make known to the community the 
sentunents with which he was ani ‘These 
men now became as enthusiastic in their sdmi- 
tatiop of Napotcon as they bad previously been 
exasperated against him. "Poe dispersed through 
the cities and villages of Italp, Hever weary of 
enlogizing the caeensnimity of their conqueror. 

‘He coon inet another army of the Rowane at 
Ancons. He cuutiouly surrounded them, and 
took them ull prisoners “without injuring 2 man, 
and then, by « few of bis convincing words, sent. 
them through the councry we missionaries, pro- 
claiming kis clemency aod the benevolence of} 
the commander-in-chief of the republican army. 
Ancona was so situated as to be one of the most: 
important ports of the Adriatic. its harbour, 
however, was in such a neglected condition, that 
uot even w frigate could enter. He immedistely 
decided what onght to be done to fortify the 
pleco and to improve the pors. The great works 
which he consequently afterwards executed at 
Ancona will remain s perpetual memorial of 
hie forsaight wii geaius, Yor iargest thre 





















SIND TREATMENT TO THE ITALIAN PRISONERS 


re taken | 


in those cones of| 





wa 
| Saker om nowt mle in ite harbour with perfect 


‘At Loretto there was an image of the Virgin, 
which the Church represented as of celestial 
origin, and which, to the ereat editcation of the 
populace, seemed miraculously to abed tours in 
Siow of the perils of the Papacy. Napoleos 
sent for the sxared image, exposed the deception 
by which, through the instrumentality of « 
string of glass beads, tears appeared to flow, 
and imprisoned the priesta for deluding the 
people with trickery, which tended to bring all 
religion into contempt. 

The Pepsl States wore fall of the exiled 
French priests, The Directory enjoined it upon 
Napoleon to drive them ont of the country, 
These anhappy men were in a state of despair, 
Long innreu to Jacobia fury, they supposed that 
death was now their inevitable doom. One of 
the fraternity, weary of yoarvof exile, and frantic 
in view of his supposed impending fate, pro 
sented bimeelf to Nepoleon, sunounced himself 
‘as an emigrant priest, and implored that his 
doom of death might be immediately exo 
cuted. The bewildered man thought it the 

reusing 





delizivm of a dream when Naroleon, ‘adi 

‘bim in terms of courtesy and of heartfelt sym- 
pathy, assared him that he and all bis friends 
[should be protectad from ban. He issued « 
proclamation enjoining it upon the army to te 
gard these unfortunate men as countrymen and 
as brothers, and to treat them with onsible 

iudness. ‘The versatile troops instantly im- 
|bibed the humane spirit of their beloved chief. 

This led to « number of very affecting scones. 
Many of the soldiers recogoised their former 
\ pastora, and these uabapey exiles, long wocus- 
tomed to scorn and insult, wept with gratitade 
in being again addressed in terme of reepect and 
affection. 

Napoleon was censarsd for this clemency. 
“ How is it possible,” he wrote to the Directory, 
“not to pity these nuhappymen? They weep on 
seeing a8.” The French «migrant prissta were 
qeite a burden upon the convents in Italy, where 
they bad taken refuge, and the Italian ‘prieste 
were quite ready, upon the arriva) of the French 
urmy, to drive them eway, on the pretext that, 
dy harbouring the emigrants, they should draw 
{down upon themselves the vengeance of the 
}republican army. Napoleon issued a decree 
jcotmmanding the convents to receive them, and 
to farnish them with everthing necessary for 
their support and comfort. In that singular vein 
fof Istent bumour which ed his nature, be 

enjoined that the French priests abould make 
yetnuneration for thie hospitelity in prayera and 
masses at the regular market-price. He found 
{the Jews in Ancona snffering under the moet 
jintolerable oppression, and immediately released 
j them fom ell their disabilities. 

‘The court of Naples, hoping to intimidete 
Napoleon from edvancing apon the holy city, 
‘and not venturing openly to draw the sword 

‘gainst him, sent a minister to his camp, to aot 
(20 the capacity of w spy. This envoy, Prince 











FAPOLEOR BOWAPARTE. 


Pignetell, asraming an arr of great mystery and | ster ef licentiewsnees, 
confidential kindness, ahowed Napoleon = lotter | At times be 


from the Queen of Neples, proposing to send an 
anny of thiry thousand’ men to protest the 
Pontiff, “I thank you,” said Napoleon, "for 
thin proof of your confidence, and you 
to tho sume way.” 


Opening the ports of| E 
papers relating to Neplos, he exhibited to him a clin 


ahragged again 
Jenghed heartily, bat did not betray the losst 
‘sign of anger. To one who expressed surprine 
‘at this, he sald — 
“It is the @uth only which gives offence, 
body knows that 1 was not by nature ine 
‘to debauchery, and, moreover, tho tulti- 


sopy of « despatch, in which the contemplated | plicity of my afaire allowed me no time for mob. 


movement was Dot oy, 
vision made, in case it 


anticipated, but pre-| 
ould be attempted, for | Hieve these things. But how oan that be helped ? 


vices, St will be found who wilt be- 


wmarebing ap army of twenty-five thousand men | If it should enter any one'a head to put in print 


wp take jion of the capital, and compel the 
pryal feraily #0 seak refuge in ‘Sicily. "oo 
brordinary courier was despatched in the night 
to inform the queen of the manner in which the 





that I hed grown hairy, and walked on four 
paws: thare ses propia wo would ballots th; end 
Who would say dat God had punished mo aa be 
Ud Nebuchadoerzar, And what oowld I do? 


Insincation bad beon received. Nothiog more | There is no remedy in such onses.” 


‘was heard of tho Neapolitan interference. 
Napoleon was now within three days’ march 
of Rome. Cousternstion reigned in the Vatican, 
Ambassadors wore hastily sent to Napoleon's 
hread-quarters at Tolentino to implore the cle- 
menoy of the conqueror. The horses were al- 
ready burmotsed tothe eate carriage, and Pope 
Pius the Sixth was just desoending the staira 
flight, when s messenger arrived from Napoleon, 
informing the Pope that he need apprehend no 


personal violenoe—that Napoleon wa» contend- 
tng only for pone, 
"he Directory, exssparated by the = 


hostility and treachery of the Pope, enjoined it 
upon Napoleon to enter into no negotiations with 
him, but immediately to deprive him of ali tem- 
poral power. Napoleon, howsver, understood 
fanatical human natore too well to attempt such 
revolution, Disregarding the wishes of the 
government at home, he treated the Pope with 
thet proper deference and reapect which was 
dus to his 
spiritanl prince, The treaty of Tolentino was 
soon concluded. Ita simple terms were, pence 
with France, the acknowledgment of the Cispa— 
dana Republic, and a renewed promise that the 
stipulations of the prooeding anniatice should be 
faithfully performed. Even the Pope could not 
Yofrain 
the moderation of his victor. Napoleon insisted 
for a long time upon the suppression of the In- 
quisition ; but, out of complaisance to the Pope, 
who sro’ a Nana that : might not be 
suppressed, aasur leon that it no 

waa what it hed been’ but it was now 

® tribunal of police than of religious opinion, 
Napoleon desisted from pressing the article. All 
this was ecbieved in nine days Napoleon now 
yetnrned to Mantua, and prepared for his bold 
march upon Vienna. 


‘Notwithstanding the dogular moderation dis- alliano, raised 


played by Napoleon in these victories, the moet 
atricious libels respecting hia conduct were cir- 
eulated by his foes throughout Europe. To 
axasperate the Gatholion, be was reported to 
have seized the venerable Pope by be grey heirs, 
‘and thus to have dragged bim about the 


Que dag, Napoaon rae 


exalted rink ss a temporal and a attained. 


CHAPTER Vit. 
‘THE MARCH UPON VIENNA. 


Humane advice to Venlce—Honour to Virgi—Prodlae 
muation—Prince Charles_Tagiiamento_Stratagem— 
Enthasiamn of the soldiers—Batile of Tarwis—Ro- 


Maerua bad now fallen, The Austrians were 
dren fom Italy. ‘The Pope with the humility 
of & child, had implored the clemency of the 
conqueror. Stil, Austris refused to make pesos 
with republican Franoe, snd, with indomitable 
perseverance, gatl er resources for another 
‘conflict, Napoleon resolved to march directly 
‘upon Vienna. His object was peace, not oon- 
qnest. In no other possible way could pence. be 

ined, Ht was a, bold eaterptise.Ueaving 
the whole breadth of Italy between his armice 


‘very heart of one of the most proud and power- 
fal empires upon the globe, numbering twenty 


expressions of gratitnde in view of millions of inhabitants Napoleon wished to 


make un ally of Venice. To her government 
reraladonary incite’ One Gale word fore 
tionary princi ne single wi 
will excita'e Blaze of inwurrotion through all 
provinces Ally yourself with France, 
& few modifications in your goverament, 
ouch se are indispensable for tho welfare of the 
te opinion and 


then,” esid Nepoleon but remember, if you 
violate your neutrality, hares my troops, 
it you ont off my eapplien, t will sake saple vent 


geance. I march upon Vienna, Conduct which 
could be riven were I im Italy, will be om 
pardonable: Tam in Awtian The how 


ar} 


mipato her inc 


ARCHDUKE CHAXL&8 COMMANDS THE AUSTRIANS. 
that witnesses the treachery of Venice shall tar- Early in Mi 


of Virgil. During tained 
centres of wench and lesions fase, nae of an army of! 


6s 


larch, Prince Chariea, » mer 
Nepolecu'e aga, who hed aready ob- 

the Rhine, wae in comment 
thousand st upon: 


of about 


stationed 
Ttaly nor Austria bad found time to rear any tho banks of the Piave.  Hrom dierent parte of 


monument in honour of the illustrious Mantuan the empire, forty 


bard; bat hardly had the cannon of 


rs 
‘ceased to resound around the beleaguered city, thousand’ trooj 
xd the smoke of the conflict had hardly psssed Napoleon, wit 


thousand men were on the 
march to join him. ‘This would give him ninoty 

to army against the French. 
the reoraita which he had ob- 


awny, ere tho young conqueror, ever more inte- tained from France and Italy, had r- w # force ot 


rested 


in the Tefinements of peace 


and conten: 
he 


than in the 
desoltions of war i the midat of the din of 
against the intrigues 
‘ations, reared a sesusclouts and arrangod 
a gorgeous festival in honour of the immortal with succes, Na; 
post, ‘Thus he endeavoured to shed renown trievable ruin. 


fifty thonsand men with which to undertake this 
| spparently desperate enterprise. The eyes of ell 
‘were upon the two combatants, It was 

the elmoot universal sentiment that, iateaicated 
on was roshing to irre. 

jut Napoleon never allowed 


‘upon intellectual greatness, and to rouse the de- enthusisem to ran away with his judgment, 
generate Italians to appreciate and to emulate His plans wore deeply laid, and all the oombins- 
the glory of their fathers. From these congenial tious of chance were carefully calculated, 

pursnite of peace he again turned, with undi- The storms of winter were still howling around 
minished energy, to pursue thounrelonting assail- the mow-clad summits of the Alps, and it was 


ants of his country. 

‘Leaving ten thousand men in garrison to watch 
the nentraity ofthe Italian goverementa, Nepo- 
leon, early in March, remov 
¢o Bassano. He then iasued to his troops the 
following martial proclamation, which, like bugle- 
notes of defiance, reverberated over the hostile 
wid astonished monarchies of Europe. 


“Soldiers! the campaign just ended has given 
you imperishable renown. “You have been vio- 
torious in fourteen pitched battles and fate 

‘You have faken mors then « hi 


sotions, 
Thousand prisoner fie hundred fet-piees, tro 
thousand heavy guns, and four pontoon trains. 


‘You have maintained the army during the whole 
campaign. In addition to this, you have sect 
six millions of dollars to the public treasury, and 
have enriched the National Museum with three 
hundred masterpieces of the arts of ancient and 
modern Italy, which it has required thirty cen- 
turies to produce, You hava conquered the 
finest countries in Europe. ‘The French fiag 
waves for the first time upon the Adriatic, oppo- 
site to Macedon, the native country of Alexander, 
SH high destinies await you. I know that 
you will not prove unworthy of them, Of all 
‘the foes that conspired to stifle the Republic in 
ite birth, the Austrian Emperor alone remains 
before you. To obtain peace, we mast aeek it in 
tho heart of bis hereditary state. You will there 
find a brave people, whose religion and customs 
ou will respect, and whose property you will 
sacred. Remember that it is liberty you 
‘carry to the brave Hungarian nation.” 

‘The Archduke Charles, brother of the King, 
was now intrusted with the command of the 
Austrian army. His character cannot be better 
described than in the language of his magnani- 
mons antagonist. “Prince Charles,” said Na« 
poleon, “ia man whose conduct can never 
‘attract blame. His soul to heroic 

but his heart ta that of ‘More than 
‘that includes every- 





not thought possible thet thus early in the season 
ho attempt the passege of 20 formidable @ 
barrier, A droadfal tempest of wind and rain 


his head-quarters swept curth and sky when Napoleon gave the 


order to march. The troops, with their a0- 
enstomed celerity, reached the banks of the 
Pieve. The Austrians, astonished at the sudden 
apparition of the French in the midst of the 
elemental warfare, and unprepared to resist 

hastily retired some forty miles to the 
eastern banks of the Tagliamento. Napoleon 
closely followed the retreating foe. At ning 
o'clock on the morning of the 1Uth of March the 
French army arrived upon the banks of the 
river. Here they found a wide stream, rippling 
over a gravelly bed, with difficulty fordabla. 
‘The imperial troops, in magnificent array, were 
drawn up upon an extended plain on the oppo~ 
site shore. Parks of artillery were arranged to 
‘sweep With grape-shot the whole surface of the 
water. In Jong lines the infantry, with bristling 
bayonets, and prepared to rain down upon their 
; foes @ storm of bullets, presented epparently an 
|invincible front. Upon the two wings of this 
imposing army, vast squadrons of eavalry awaited 
the moment, with restless steeds, when they 
might charge upon the foe, should be effect 

ing. 

The Fresch army bad been marching all 
night over miry rouds and through monntain 
detiles. With the gloom of the night the storm 
had passed sway, and the clondiess sun of a 
warm spring moraing dawned mpoo the valloy a 
the French troops arrived npon the banks of the 
river. Their clothes were torn and drenched 
with rain, and soiled with mud. And yet it was 
‘an imposing array, as forty thousand imen with 
plumes and banners, and proud steeds, and the 
masic of @ hundred bands, marched down, in 
that bright sunshine, upon the verdant meadows 
which akited the Tegliamento. But it waa 
fearful barrier whieh presented itself before them. 
|‘The rapid river, the vast masses of the enemy 
|im thelr strong intrenchments, the frowning 
‘batteries, whose guns were load: d ve the mussle 
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sit grapo-ahot to weep the advancing ranks, /and amothering mow with the sound of the 
the well-fed war-horses in counticar numbers, | trumpet, and his eroope exulted in waging war 
Prancing for the charge, apparently presented | with oombioed man and the elements. Soon 
an obstacle which no human energy coald sur-| both pormers and pursued stood upon the axm- 
mount. mit of the Came Alps. They were in the 
‘Napoleon, sesing the ample preparations made | reyion of almost perpeto) mow. The vaat 
to oppose him, ordered his troops to withdraw | glaciers, which seemed memorials of eternity, 
beyond the reach of the enemy's fire, and to pre- spread blesk and cold around them. The clouds 
pare for broskfast. As by megio, the martial floated beneath their feet. The eagle wheeled 
Army was at once transformed into = peacefu) und screamed as he soared over the sombre fire 
pic-nio scone. Arma were laid aside. The and pines far below on the mountain sides, 
aclaiers threw themselves upon the green gras, — Here the Austrians mede a desperate stend. 
Just aprouting in the valley, beneath the rays of On the storm-washed crags of granite, behind 
‘the sun of ourly spring. Fires were kindled, fields of ice und drifts of snow which tho French 
kettles boiling, knapsscke opened, and groups, cavalry could not traverss, ‘hey sought to ine 
iu carelessness and jovislity, gathered around trench themselves agsinst. the'r tireless parsaer. 
traginents of bread and meat. ‘To retreat down the long and narrow defiles of 
The Archduke Charles, seeing thet Napoleon the mountains, with the Freuch in hot pursuit 
declined the attempt to pass the river until he behind, hurling upon them every missile of de- 
had rofreshed huis exkausted troops, withdrew his struction, bullets and balla and craygy fragmenta 
forces also toto the rear, to their encampmenta. of the cliffs, waa « calamity to be avoided at 
‘When all was quiet, and the Anscriaus wore every bazard. Upon the summit of Mount Tarwis 
thrown completely off their guard, suddenly the the battle decisive of this fearful question wae to 
trumpets sounded the preconcerted signal. The be fought. It was ap appropriate arena for the 
French troops, disciplined to prompt movements, feli deeds of war. Wintry winds ewept the bleak 
‘sprang to arms, instantly formed in battle array and icy eminencs, and @ clear, cold, cloudless 
plunged into the stream, and, before th Aus-|sky the two armies, as, with fiend-like 
trians had recovered from their astonishn | ferocity, ihey horled themselves upon each other. 
‘were half across the river. The thonder of artillery reverberated above the 
This movement was executed with euch im-|clouds, The shont of onset and the shricke of 
conceivable rapidity as to excite the edmiration | the wounded were heard upen eminences which 
as well as the consternation of their enemies. | even the wing of the eagle hed rarely attaived, 
With the precision and beauty of the parede Squadrons of cavalry fl) upon fields of ics, and 
ground, the several divisions of the army gained men and horses were precipitated inte fathomless 
the opposite shore. The Austrians rallied as depthe below. The spordrifis of Mount Tarwiz 
mpecdily ax possible; but it was too late. A were soon crimsoned with blood, end the warm 
terrible battle ensued. Napoleon wus victor at current yor bimen bearts conge ith che 
every point, The Imperial army, with their eterna! gle iors, and there, embalp 
ranks sudly thinned, and leaving’ the ground levg and n ournfully testified of mar nleamanity 
gory with the blood of the alain, retreated in to man. 
confusion, to await the arrival of the reinforce. The Ar :C ies, beving exhausted his 
ments coming to their aid Napoleon pressed reserve, wen led to retreat. Many of 
‘upon their rear, every hour attacking them, and the soldiers threw away their arms, and escaped 
not allowing them one moment to recover from over the crags of the mountains ; thousands were 
their panic. teen prisoners; multitudes were Soft dead upon 
‘Tho Austrian troops, thus suddenly and an- the ice and helf-buried in the drifts of suow. 
expectedly defeated, were thrown into the|But — arles, brave and energetic, still kept the 
extreme of see. The exultant French, / mas ether, and with great #kill 
convinced of the absolute invincibility of their| conducted his precipitate treat. With merci- 
Beloved chief ambitiously sought out points of less vigour the French troops pursued, pourin, 
peril and sdventares of desperation, and with down upoo the retresting masses ‘storm a 
shouta of laughter, and jokes, and making the bullets, and rolling over the precipitous sides of 
wolkin ring songs of liberty, plunged into the mountains huge rocks, “"  swep away 
the decvos tosses of the foes. "Fhe sifforent. whole companies atonc ‘The bleeding, breath 
divisions of the army vied with each other in Jess fugitives at last arrived in the valley below, 
their endeavour to perform feate of the most Napoleon followed close in their rear. ‘Tbe Alps 
fomantic valour, and in the display of the most, were now pax’ ~The French were in Austria, 
perfect contempt of life. In every fortress, at| They heard a new langoage. ‘The scenery, the 
‘every mountain pass, upon every rapid stream, honées, the customs of the inbabitanta, all testi. 
the Austrians made a stand to arrest the march fled that they were po longer in Italy. They 
of the conqueror; but with the footsteps of had, with unparalleled audacity, entered the very 
jant Napoleon crowded upon them, pouring an heart of the Austrian empire, and with unflinch- 
scessant storm of destruction upon their fogitive ing resolation were marching epon the 
ruka, “He drove. the Austrians to the foe of | of rwent, 
e mountain. He pursued them up the steep j parts, str 
erolivitien. Be charged the tompests of wiod [Thera] 
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NaPOLEON ADVANCES ON VIENNA. 


‘TDwont days had pew passed since the cpening {rushed with his impetuous troops, allowing his 


af the ox apaiga, and the Austrigns were 
wttha Alps, and, having lost sf 
of their oumbire in ‘the yarious conilicts which 





hhad occurred, dispi ced by d—_, were retreat 
ing to intrench th msetves or s Anal Je 
within the walls of Viens. Napoleon, with 





forty-five thousand men flushed with victory, 
wore jidty descending the fertile streama which 
How into the Danube. 

‘Under these triumphant oireums ces, Napo- 

on showed his humanity, and his earnest desire 
or peace, in ag the follc ing letter, 
ebsracteristic of hi: geong and glowing intellect. 
Te was addres: —: hin Wustrious wry, the 
Archdake Ch 


 Genoral-ia-chief,—Bravo soldiers, while they 
maka war, desire pewce. Has not this war alread; 
continned six years? Huve we not slain enongl 
of osr fellowemen? Hare we not inflicted « 
vy of woos upon suffering bummanity? Tt 
demarls repose apon all sides. Europe, which 
is wgninst the Freuch Republic. bas 
ex side. Yonr gation alone remains 
hostile, and Vlood ienbout to low more copiously 
thun ever ‘Tis sixth campaign hes comracnord 
with sinister oxens. Whatever may be its ingue, 
many thouswnd men,on tus one side and t 
other, mist perish; aud ater wl, me mast come 
to an eccommodation, for everything bas en eud, 
not even excepting the passion of hoted. You, 
natal, who br birth approach so near the 
one,and ate above all the Little passions which 
200 often infiiance rainistars wad yoversments, 
are yon rasclved to dyserve tho tithe af bene“actor 
of hamanity, aud of the real saviour of Austria? 
Do not imagine that { deny the possibility 
citria by the force of arms. Bt even 
‘an event your country will not be the 
avaged. AR tor myself, if the ovorture 
which { ave the honour to make shell be the 
means of saving one single live, I sball he more 
proud of the civic crown which I shall be con 
scious of baving deserve, thus of sll the melan. 
choly glory which military sucvess ean confer.” 

































‘To these mayguanimous overtures the Archduke 
replied: "In the duty assigned to me there is 
ao power either 10 scrutiuize the causes or to 
terminrte the curaticu of the war; I am not 
invested with any authority in that respect, and 
therefore cannot enter into any negotistion for 
peace,” 

In this interesting correspondence, Napoleon, 
the plebeian general, speake with the dignity 
ead the authority of a sovereigu—with @ uaturul, 
unaffected tone of commend, as if sccustomed 
from infancy to homage and 2mp The 
tizother of the king is compelled to ook upward 
ta the pinnacle upon which transcen ‘ent abilities 
have placed his antagonist. ‘The _nerug 
Napoleon pleads for peace; bit Austria bate 
republican liberty even more then war. U_ 
tue rejection of these proposals, the thunders of 
Yupoleon’s aruilery were again’ beard, and over 
Ye bills aad through the valloys, weed he 
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wey) is every rapid 
every mountain gorge, at ic 
iver, the “onan aia wersslain. Eack 
walled town was the scene of « sanguinary com 
dict, and the Austrians were often ‘riven the 
wildest confusion through the strests, trampled 
by the hoofs of the pursuing squadrons. At last 
snother mountain range, calle’ 
the Stipian Alps. Here, at the frightfal gorys 
of Neumarkt, a defile s0 gloomy und terrific that 
even the peacefu! tourist cannot pass through h 
unawed, the Archduke Charles again made « 
desperate effort to arrest his puravers, It wa 
ofno avail. Blood flowed in torrents; thousands 
wore alain. The Austrians, encumbered with 
bageago-wagons and artillery, choked ths 
narrow assiges and a scene of indescribable 
borror . The French cavalry made 
structive charges upon the dense masses. Cannon- 
bale yToogted thelr way through the etnfased 
ranks, the Austrian rear and the French 
van mraisgied Rae to baud in the blood-red 
gorge. Bat the Austrians were swept alony 
like withered leaves before the Tmouneala mee 
| Napoleon was now st Leoben. From the emi- 
nences around the city, with the telescope, the 
distant spires of Vienna could be discerned. Here 
the vic rious general halted for w day, to collect 
scattered forcos. The Archduke horried 
long great road to the capital with the 
fragments of his army, striving to concentrate 
ali the strength of the empire within the 
venerable and hitherto impreguable fortifications, 
All was consternation in Vienna. ‘The king, 
| dukes, nobles, fed like deer before approachin 
ounds, seeking refuge in the distant wilds 
jungary. The Danabe was covered with boat 
conveying the riches of the city and the terrifie 
iiss out of the reach of danger. Among the 
strious fugitives was Marie Louise, then a 
bat six yours of age, Bying from that 
dreaded Napoleon whose bride she afterwards 
decane. All the military resources of Austria 
were immediately called into requisition ; 
| fortifications were repaired ; the militia organized 
7 be a ie the leaner ted mortification 
an all the energies of the empire were 
sumed Be’ Snal ‘enisiooe- Charles, to. gain 
time, sent a ag of truce, requesting a suspension. 
of ara for twenty-four hours, Napoleon, too 
ary to be caught in m trap which he had re~ 
ceutly sprang upon his foes, replied that momenta 
were precious, and that they might fight and 
negotiate at the same time, Napoleon alsr 
issued to the Austrian people one of his glowing 
proclamations, which he cansed to be circulated 
‘ail over the region be had overrun. He assured 
the people that he waa their fiend; that he wea 
fighting, not for conquest, but for peace; that 
the Austrin government, bribed by British gold, 
was Waging an unjust war against France; that 
the people of Austria shonld find in him « pro- 
tector, whe would respect their religion, and de 
fend them in alt their rights. His deeds were im 
” ce with his words. The French soidiers, 
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ampired by the example of their beloved chief, 
treated the unarmed Austrians as friends, and 
nothing was takep from them without ample 
Sane people f As elamour 

The of Austria now began to 
lend) Br pence. TheArchdoke Charles, seaing 
the desperate postare of affaire, earnestly urj 
it upon bis brother, the emperor, declaring 
the ompire could no longer be saved by arms. 
Ambassadors were iromediately despatched from 
2 Luupesial cour, oy ‘to settle bea 
cof pease. They implored = suspension of arms 
for five days to settle the preliminaries. Napo- 
Yeon nobly replied, ‘In the present posture of 
our military affairs, = auspension of hostilities 
must be very seriously adverse to the interests of 
the French army, But if, by such = sucrifice, 
that peace, which is 60 desirable and so essential 
to the happiness of the people, can be secured, I 
hall not regret consenting to your desires.” 

‘A garden in the vicinity of Leoben was de- 
elared neutral ground, and ‘here, in the midst of 
the bivonaes of the French army, the negotia- 
tions were conducted, The Austrian commis. 
sioners, in the treaty which they proposed, had 
tot down as the first article that the Emperor 
Fecogaleed the French Republic, 

“Strike that out,” said Napoleon proudly. 
“The Republic is like the san, none but the 
blind can fail to see it. Woe are our own masters, 
and shall establish any government we prefer.” 
‘This exclamation was not pong 4 @ burst of 
romantic enthusiasm, but it was dictated by a 
deep insight into the probabilities of the fature, 
"Tf one day the French people,” he afterwards 
remarked, “should wish to create 9 monarehy, 
the sneegt might object that hebad i 
® republic.” 

Both parties being now desirous of terminating 
the war, the rliminarien ‘were soon 
Napoleen, ax if he wero already the E: of 
France, waited not for the plenipotentiaries from 
Paris, but signed tho treaty in his own name. 
Ho thos placed himself wpon an equal footing 
with the eror of fervart ‘The equality was 
unbesitatingly recognised by the imperial govern 
ment. 1a io settlement of the difeattion be- 
tween these two majestic powers, neither of 
them manifested mucb regard for the minor 
states. Napoleon allowed Austria to take under 
her protection many of the states of Venice, for 
“Venjoe had proved treacherous to her 
peeallty, ‘and merited no protection from his 

de. 

‘Napoleon, having thns conquered peace, turned 
to Iny the rod upon trembling Venice. baa 4 
did Venice deserve his chastising blows. 
those days when railroads and phs were 
enknown, the transmission of intelli; we 
slow. The little srmy of Napoleon had traversed 
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ave. 


that he was a captiva—that his army wes de. 
stroyed. The Venetian obligarcy, proud, 
cowardly, and revengeful, now raised the ory, 
“Death to the French!" “The priceta incited the 
peasants to frenzy. They attacked unarmec 
Frenchmen in the streets and murdered them. 
‘They assailed the troops in gurison with over- 
ing numbers, ‘The infuriated populace 
even burst into the hospitals and peniarded the 
‘weunded and the dying in ther beds 
fapoleon, who was by no means distinguished 
for meeknese and long suifering, tured sternly 
to inflict upon them punishment which ahonld 
long be remembered. The banghty oligarchy 
was thrown into ® paroxysm of terror when it 
was announced thet Napoleon was victor instead 
of vanguisbed, and that, having bumbled the 
pride of Austria, he was now returning with an 
indignant and ‘triumphant ermy burnisg for 
veogeunoe, The Venetian Senate, bavilered 
with fright, despatched agents to ate his 
Tracts Rapolecee with apale and marble face, re. 
ceived them. Withont uttering a word, helistened 
to their awkward attempts at an apology, heard 
their humble submission, and even endured in 
silence their offer of millions of gold to purchase 
his pardon. Then, in tones of firmness, which 
sent palenees to their cheeks and palpitation to 
their bearts, he exclaimed — 

“If you could proffer me the treamres of 
Pero, could you strew your whole country with 
olds it wonld not atone for the blood which bus 

freacheroosly spilled, You have mardered 
my children, ‘The lion of St, Mark" must lick 
the dust. Go.” 

‘The Vevetians, in their terver, sent enormous 
sums to Paris, and succosded ‘in bribing the 
Directory, ever open to such sppeals. 

‘were sccordingly transmitted to Napoleon to 
aocient Senate and aristocracy of 

fenioo; but Napoleon, who despised the Di- 
rectory, and who was probably already dreamin, 
of ita overthrow, oopsciour that ho powesred, 
powers which they could not shake, paid no at~ 
tention to their He marched resistleasly 
into the dominions of the Doge. The thunders 
of Napoleon's cannon wero reverborating scros 
the lagoons which surround the Queen of the 
Adriatic. The Doge, pallid with consternation, 
‘assembled the Grand Council, and proposed the 
surrender of their institutions to Napoleon, to be 
th dniboraing tie. oear a 

ey were , the uprear of insurreo- 
rol facp hos peg serge Bye mee 
and the republicans fell furiously upon each 
other. The discharge of firearms was beard 
under the very windows of the council-howse, 
Opposing shouts of “Liberty for ever!” and 
«Lang live St. Mark! resonnded the 
streets. The city was threatenad with fire and 


Teogues of tounteius wed valos, and, pillage 


beyond the snow-clad summits of 
to Italian observation, far 
‘the tributaries of the Dacube. 
Bamour, with ber thousand voices, filled the air. 
Tt was reported that Nepoleon was defeated— 


Amid this horrible confusion, three thousand 
French soldiers orossed the lagecas in boats and 
entered the city. They were received with loud 


The armorial bearing of Veniee, 


im) 


and long thoata of welcome by ths popatace, 
Se for repablican ied. Resistance 


NAPOLEON'S LABOURS IN ITALY 


which had dingraced Paris began ts be re-ensoted 
in tho streets of Genoa. They exclude’ the 


am 
Maslopeloes Aa anconditional wureoder was| priests ard tho nobles fom Participating in the 


made to Napoleon, and thus fell one of the most ' government, as the nobles and 
nies this world bas ever known. | 


execrable 
‘The course Napoleon then purrued was so mag- 
nanimious as to extort praise from his bittorest 


rleate ind for- 
metly excluded them. Acts of lewless violenoe 
pamed unpunished. ‘The religion of the Catholic 


| priests was treated with derision, Noy 


‘poleon, 
foes, He immediately threw open the prison |earnestly and eloquently, urged upon them « 


doots ta all who were sufferin; 
intone. He pardoned all offences egainst 
hignea’ eee pee aatent ohich abel 
o lar ent, whio! 
fainly repreoent all‘clucas of the comunity. 
‘The public debt wae regarded ne sacred, and 
even the pensions continued to the poor nobles. 
Te was a glorious reform for the Venetian nation; 
it was a terrible downfall for the Venetian aristo- 
. The banner of the new Republic now 
Bloated from the windows of the palace, and as it 
waved exultingly in the breeze it was greoted 
with the most enthusiastic acclamstions by the 
people, who had been trampled under the foot 
‘of oppression for fifteen hundred years. 

Al Italy was now virtually st the feet of Na- 
poleon. Not s year bad yet elapsed since he, a 
nameless young man of twenty-six yours of age, 
with thirty thousand ragged and “helf-sterved 
freopa, bad orept slong the ahores of the Modi- 
terranesn, hoping to sarprise his powerful focs, 
He had now traversed the whole extent of 
Italy, compelled all its hostile states to re- 

ct republican France, and had humbled the 
Emperee of Avitria as emperor bad rarely been 
humbled before. The Italians, recognising him 


for political | more humane policy. 


“I will respond, citizens, to the confidence you 
have repoted in me, It is not enough that you 
refrain from hostility to religion. You should 
do nothing which can canse inquietude to tender 
consciences. To exclude the nobles from any 
poblic offce is an act of extreme injustice. You 
thus repeat tha wrong which you condema in 
them. Why are the people of Genoa so changed? 
‘Their Bret impulses of fraternal kindness have 
been succeeded by fear and terror, Remember 
that the priests wore the first who rallied around 
tho tree of liberty. They fret told you that 
the morality of the Gospel is democratic. Men 
have teken advantage of the fanlta, pethapu of 
the crimes, of individnel prieste, to unite against 
Christianity. ‘You have proscribed without die 
crimination, When » state bapomes accnstomed 
to condemn without hearing, to eppland a dis- 
course because it is impassioned; wlien exagge- 
ration and madness are called virtue, moderation 
and eqnity designated as crimes, that atate is 
near its rain. Believe me, I shall consider that 
‘one of the hsppiest momenta of my life in which 
I herr that the poopls of Genoa are united 
‘among themselves and live happily.” 


axe countryman, and proud of hia world-wide| This advice, thus given to Genoa, was in- 
renown, regarded him, not a @ conqueror, but | tended to react upon France, for the Directory 
na a Uberstor. His popularity was boundless. | then had under discussion e motion for banishing 
‘Whorever he speared, the most enthusiastic 20- 


dlametons welnmed him. Bonfres blazed apon 
every hill in honour of his movements. 
bells rang their merriest peals wherover he ap- 
red, Long lines of maidens strewed roses in 
Eis path. ‘The reverberations of artillery and the 
huzzas of the populace milnted bis footsteps 
Enrope was at peace; and Nepoleon was the 
groat pucificator. For thia object, he had con- 
tended against the most formidsble ovalitions. He 
had sheathed his victorious sword the very mement 
‘hia enemioe ware willing to retire from the strife. 
Still, the position of Napoleon required the 
roost consummate firmness and wisdom. All the 
states of Italy—Piodmont, Genoa, Naples, the 
States of the Church, Parma, Tuscany-—wers 
agitated with the intonse desire for liberty. Na- 
Fplten was unwiling to encoarage insurrection, 
fe could not lend his arme to oppose those who 
‘ere struggling for popalr rights 
In Genoa, the patriots roee. The haughty 
aristocracy fell, in revenge, the French 
who chanced to be in the territory. Napoleon 
was thus compelled to interfere. ‘The Genoese 
srimocraoy were forced to abdicate, and the pa- 
triot party, as in Venice, assumed the govern- 
ment; but the Genoese dsmoarsey began now, 
4m their turn, to trample upon the zights of their 
former oppressors. 


all the nobles from the Republic, The voice of 
Napoleon war thus delictcly and oficinty in- 
inced into the debate, and the extreme and 
terrible measure was at once sbandoned. 

Napoleon performed another act at this time 
which drew down upon him a very heavy load 
of ebloguy from the despotic governments of 
Enrope, but whick must secure the approval of 
every generous mind. There was a amull state 
in Ttaly onllod the Valteline, eighteen miler 
wide and fifty-four miles long, containing ono 
undsed and sixty thousand inabitants. ‘These 
unfortanate poople had become subjects to a 
German stato called the Grisons, and, deprived 
of all politioal privileges, wore gronnd down bythe 
most humiliating oppression. The inhabitants 
of tho Valteline, catching the spirit of liberty, 
revolted, and addremed atanieto to all Erope 
setting ir wrongs, and declaring their 
determination to recover chow rights of which 
they bad been defranded. Both pariss cant 

jeputies to Napoleon soliciting his interferer 
virenally eronlee to abide byrhis decison, Nav 
yolaoo, to promote oonlindon and peace, pro- 
posed that the Valtelines should remain with the 
Grisons aa one people, and that the Grisona 
should confer upon the political privileger 
C more moderate and 


¢ revolutionary soenes jadicions oonld not have been gizen; hat the 
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proud Grisone, seonstomed to trample upon thelr| toils which be nad endured, yet he ecarol, 
viotieas, with efnsed to share with them | allowed himeclfan hour of relaxation. Questions 
the rights of komanity. Napoleon then issued » of wast moment, relative to che settlentent of 
decree, sayini , ““ /t i nog just tha? ona people political affairs in Italy, were yet to be adjnstad, 
shouldbe euly ct to another’ people. Sinos the and Napoleon, exheusted aa he was in body, 
Grisons have efased equal rzbu to the inhabi- devoted the tireless energies of his mind to the 
of the Yalteline, the Istter are st liberty to work. His labours were sow numerous, He 
themselves with th: Cisalpine Republic.” was treating with the plen{potentiarios of Austria, 
This decision ss receivac with bursts of enthn- organizing the Italian Repablic, creating # navy 
alastic joy by the lib: ated people, and they were in the Adriatic, and forming the most magnificent 
immediately embract within the borders of the projects relative to the Mediterranean. These 
new republic, wera the works in which he delighted; con- 
Tho great results wo bave thus far narrated stmomng canals and roads, im) ig harbours, 
in this chapter were accomplished in six weeks. erecting bridges, churches, naval ad military 
In the face of powerful armies, Nupoleon had depits, calling cities aod navies into existence, 
traversed hmndreda of miles of territory. He and awakening every where the ham of prosperous 
had forded rivers, with the storm of and industry, 
iron falling pitilessly around him. He hed| All tho states of Italy wero imbuod with looal 
eronsed the Alps, dragging his artillery through!| prejadices and petty jealousies of each other. 
snow three feet in depth, scuttered the armios of To break down these prejudices, he endeevoured 
Austria to the winds, icoposed peace upoa that| to consolidate the republicans into one single 
frond and powerfal empire, recrowed the“ ‘vate, with Mitan for the capital in 
id low tho haughty despotism of ~ mulitplied ways to rouse martial energy among 














blished a popnlar government in the 
provinces, and revolutionized Genos 
Josephine was now with him in the palze 

Milan. From every state in [taly our 
coming and ¢ ng, deprecating bir anger, solicit 
ing his counsel, imploring his protection, Th 
detiny of Eaope one to be muspended upon 
his decisions. His po er transcended that of all 


‘the effeminate Italiana. Conscious that the new 
republic could not long stand alone in the midst 
of the surrounding monarchies #0 hostile to ite 
existence—thst it could only be strong by the 
alliance of France—he conceived the design of a 
high road, broad, safe, and magnificent, from 

i , thence across the Simplon, 
through the plains of Lombardy to Milan. He 








the potentates in Ex pe. A brilliant court of| was in treaty with the government of Switzer- 
beantiful ladies urrounded Josephine, * all‘ iand for the construction of the road through ita 
vied to do homage to the ilfustrions conqueror. territories, and had sent engineers to explore 
‘The enthusiastic Italians thronged his gates, and the route and make an estimate of the expense, 
waited for hours to catch glance of the youthfal He himsclf arranged all the details with the 
hero. The feminins delicacy of his physical greatest provision, He contemplated also, ab tha 
frame, sa disproportionsto to his mighty renown, same time, with the deepest interest and 
did but add Co the entiusiasm whieh his presence solicitads, the empire which England had gained 
ever inspired. His strong arm had won for on the seas. To cripple the power of this for- 
France peace with all the world, England sloue midable foe, he formed the revolation of taking 
excepted. The indomitable islanders, proteoted possession of the islands of the Mediterranean, 
by the ocean from the march of invadiug ermies, "from these different posts,” he wrote to the 
will continued the unrelenting warfare. Wher- Directory, “we shall command the Mediterra- 
over her navy could penetrate, she assailed the nean, we shall keep an eye upon the Ottoman 
French, "as the horrors of war could not empire, which is crumbling to pieces, and we 
reach her shores, she refused to live shall have it in our power to render the dominion 
terms of peace with republican France, of the ocean almost useless to the English, 
They have possession of the Cape of Good 
We ean do without it. Let us occupy i 
shall be in the diract road to India, It will be 
easy for us to found there one of tho finest 
colonies in the world, Ht ia tn Egypt that we 
THE COURT OF MILAN must 9 
Tt was in this way that Napoleon rested after 
"Tovmiontne Covrst Wings Haynes ot owptize the toils of ehe most arduous campaigns mortal 
—Tempiations—Jealousy of the Directery—Procis- man had ever pased through, The Austrians 
cane oan ot be yomg Panenquetect were rapidly recruiting their forces from their 
Yate ilfo—Deltvory of the treaty-Reply to the Iusti. Vast empire, and now began to throw many 
tnte—England perticaciously refuses peace—Abaze of difficulties in the way Snal adjustment 
Napoleon by the English yress—-Unessinese of the The last conference between the nogotiatin 
Darectory in view of the popalarity of Napoleon, parties was held at Campo Formio, » small 
NAPOLEON now established his residence, or village about ten miles east of the Tagliameanto, 
rather bis court, at Montebello, a beantifal The commissioners ware seated at an oblong 
palace in the vicinity of Milan. His frame was table, the four Austrian negotiators uptm one 
wmacuted in the. extreme, from the prodigious ide, Napoleon by himoelf upon the other, The 
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Acstrians demanded terms to whico Bapceon | tia monntaina sir coveres with snow. Leap 
ponld not soveds, threatening, at the same time, | ing from hie bed, he ran to the window, and saw 
thet if Napoleon did not scoept these terms, the | that the storms of wivter bad roally commenced 
armies of Russia would be united with those of on the bleak heights. “What! hefore the 
Austria, and France shonld be compelled toi middle of October!" he exelaimed; "whet 4 
adopt those lesa favourable. One of the Ar country is this! Well, we mnst make peace.’ 
commissioners concluded an insulting spostropue He shat himeelf up in hia oabieet for an Loar, 
by saying, “ Anstria desires peace, and she will | and carefully reviewed the retarns of the army, 
severely condemn the negotitoe who 1*T canpot hove,” rai@ he te Bourrienue, * naore 
tho interest and repose of his country to military | than aixty thonsnnd rien in the eld, ' Even if 
ambition.” | victorions. I must love trenty thousand in killed 
Napoleon, cool and collected, sat in silence! and wounded; end bow, with forty thousand, 
while these sentiments were uttered. Then | can I withstand the whole force of the Austrian 
rising from the table, he took from the sideboard | monarchy, who will jinsten to the relief of Vienna? 
® beautifal porcelain vase: “Gentlemen,” said | The armins of the Rhine conld not advance to 
he, “the trace is broken ; war is declared. But | my mioccar hefore the middle of November. and 
remember, in three months I will demolish your | before that time arrives the Aips will he impassable 
monarchy as 1 now shetter this porcclais."| from snow, It is ullover. { wili sign the pexce, 
‘With these words, he dashed the vase into frag-|The government and the lav:yera may sy what 
ments upon the floor, and, bowing to the| they choose.” 
astounded negotiators, sbruptly withdrew. With| This treaty extended Franca to the Rhine, 
hie accustomed promptness of action, he instantly | recognisd the Cisslpine Republic, compcred of 
despatcbed an officer to the archduke, to inform |the Clspadane Republic snd Lombardy, and 
him that hostilities would be recommenced in| allowed the Emperor of Anstrin to extend his 
twenty-four hours, and, entering bis carriage, | sway over ecveral of the states of Venice, Napo- 
arged hie horses at their ntmost speed towards |leon wae very desirona of securing republican 
the hesd.quarters of the army. Oneof the con-|liberty in Venics, Most illustriously did he 
ditions of this treaty upon which Napoleon insisted | exhibit his desire for peace in consenting to sao- 
was the release of Le Fayette, thea imprisoned | rifice that desire, and to disobey tho positive 
for his republican sentiments in the dungeons of | commands of 1.i¢ cv teramsnt, rather than renew 
Olmutz. The Anstrian plenipotentiaries ware | the horrors of battle. He did unt think it his 
thunderstruck by this decision, and immediately | duty to keep Exrope involved in war, that 26 
agreed te the terma which Napoleon demsnded. | might secure republican Lberty for Venice, when 
The next day, at five o'clock, the treaty of| it wes very doubrful whether the Venctiana were 
Cempo Formio was signed. mfticiently enlightened to govern thernseives, 
The terms which Napoleon offered the Aus-| and whe, perhaps, ono half of the nation ware 
teians in this treaty, though higbly advantageous | sc ignornsi ev to prefer despotism. The whole 
to France, were far more lonient to Austria than | glory of this pence radounda to his honoor. 
that government had any right to expect. The | His persisveuve in thatdeman® which tie Direo 
Dirootory in Paris, anxious to strengthen itself | tory enjoined would bat have kiniied anew the 
against the monarchical governments of Enrope | flames of war. 
by revolutionizing the whole of Italy,and found. During these discussions st Campo Forma, 
ing there republican governments, positively | every possibie endeavour was inde which the 
forbade Napoleon to make peace with Staly| most delicate ingennity could devise to influence 
anless the freedom of the republic of Venice | Napoleon in his decisions by personal considera- 
waa recognised. Napoleon wrote to the Direo-| tious. The wealth of Europe was literally laid 
tory that, if they insisted upon that ultimatum, jst his feet. Millions upon millions in gold were 
the renewal of the war would be inevitable. j proffered him; but his prood spirit could pot 
The Directory replied, “ Austria has long desired | thus be tarnished. When some one alluded to 
to swallow up italy, and to soguire maritime | the different course p 
vewer. It inthe interes of France to preveat | replied, “ You arr ~ 
both of these designs. It is evident that if tho| there ix not one of those Directors whom I could 
Emperor acquires Venice, with its ceritorial | not bring, for fonr tbousand dollars, to kies my 
posseasions, he will secure an entrance into the | boot?" The Venetians offered him a present of 
‘whole of Lombardy. We should be treating as|one million ~ s bundred thonsand dollars, He 
ifwe had been conquered. What would posterity | smiled, and declined the offer. The Emperor of 
aay of as if we surrender that great city, with ' Austria, professing the most profound edmiration 
ite naval arseoals, to the Emperor? The whole of ‘° heroic character, intrested him to acorpt 
question comes to this: Shall we give up Italy & principality, to consist of at least two hundred 
to the Austrians? The French government and fifty thousand inhabitants, for himself and 
neither car nor will do ao. It would prefer all bis heirs. This was, indoed, an alluring offer. 
she hazards of war.” ‘The young geveral transmitted his thanks to the 
Napoleon wished for peace. He could only|Ezyperor for thia proof of his good-will, but 
obtain it by disobeying the orders of his govern‘ sided, that he cou'd recept of no lewwoure Lut 
meat. The middle of October had now arrived. such as were conferred upon Lite by the Frenco 
Guo morning, at daybreak, he was informed that | people. a he ehould 5:3 be sativ 
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bed wit chatever they might be disposed to absorbed in admiring the beantiful landscaps, 
efter. Ne slipped up unpercsived, and, by 6 
“While st Montebello transseting the affsirs aka, troughs down, of the 
of his viotorions army, Josphine presided with rich fruit upon their hends. Josephine’s com- 
most adinirable proj grace over the gay pantons screamed with fright and ran, but she 
Grolo of Milan." Nepoloon, woo well understood Femained unmoved. Napoleon laughed ‘hearti 
the imposing infinencs of courtly pomp and and said, “ Why; Josephine, you stand fre lil 
splendour, while extremely simple in his per- one ofmy veterans” “And why should I not 2” 
soval habiliments, dazzled the eyes of the she promptly replied; “am I not the wife of 
Milanese with all the pageantry of xoonrt. The their a 
destinies of Europe wero even then suspended — Every coposivable temptation was né this time 
upon his nod, He was tracing ovt the lines of presented to entice Napoleon into habita of licen 
empire; aad dukes, and princes, and kings were tiousnesa Purity was a virtue then and there 
sollting bis Giendabip. Josephing by ber sur- slmest unknown. Some one, speslin of Napo- 
passing loveliness of person and of character, won leon’s universal talents, compared him with 
universal admiration. Her wonderful tact, her Solomon. “Poh!” exclaimed another, “what 
genius, and her amisbility vastly strengthened do you mean by calling him wiser than Sclo- 
the influence of her husband. “Fconquer pro- mon? The Jewish king had seven hundred 
vines," said Napoleon, “bat Josephine wins wives and thres hundred concubine, while 








hearts” Sho frequently, in after years, reverted 
to this ax the bapplort period of har life To 
them both it must have been as a bewildering 


Bat « few months before Josephine was in 
prison, awaiting her execution, and her children 
‘wore literally begeing bread in the streets. 
Hardly a year hed elapsed since Napoleon, @ 
penniless Corsican soldier, was studying in a 
garrot in Paria, bardly knowing where to obtain 
a single franc. Now the name of Nspoleon was. 
emblazoned throngh Europe. He had become 
tore powerfol than the government of his own 
county. "He was overdirowing and uprensing 
dynasties. The question of peace or war was 

ded upon his lips, The proudest potentates 
of Europe were ready, at any price, to purchase 
his favour. Josephine revelied in theexnberance 
of her dreamlike prosperity and oxeltation. Her 
benevolent heart wes gratified with the vast 
power she now possessed of conferring i 
‘She was beloved, adored. She had long cherished 
the design of visiting America, so illustrious in 
the most lofty reminiscences, 

Even Italy can hardly present » more de- 
lightfal excursion than the ride from Milan 
the romantic, mountsin-embowered Jakes 
and Magei Te was a bright 
Tralian moruing, when Napoleon, with his 
bride, drove along the lnxuriant valleys 
and the wine-clad hillsides to Lake Magziere. 
They were accompanied by s numerous and 
glittering retinue. Here they embarked cpon 
this beautiful sheet of water, in @ boat with 
silken awnings and gay banners, and the rowers 
beat time to the most volaptaous music, They 
landed upon Besutifal Ieand, which, like 
another Eden, emerges from the bosom of the 
lake. This became the favourite retreat of 
Wapoleon. Its monastic palace, 20 sombre in its 
antique architecture, was in peculiar 
with that strange melancholy which, with but 
now andthen a ray of susshine, ever overshadowed 
hia spirit, On one of these oocasions Josephine 
sanding Upon a terrace with several Indias 
under s large arange-tree, profossly laden wit 
‘ta golden ‘eeasurese Aa eit aitaation was all 


Como 
un; 
bliss 


Napoleon is contented with one wife, and she 
older than himself” ‘The corruption of those 
daye of infidelity was such, that tho ladies wero 
je Josephine’s exclusive influence over 
her ilinetrions spouse, and they exerted all their 
ywers of fascination to lead bim astray. The 

ness of Napoleon's ambition, and those prin- 
ciples instilled s0 early by mother’s lips as to 
be almost instincts, were his safeguard, Jose- 
ine was exceedingly gratified, some of tho 
aid, “‘insuferably vain,” that Napolom 
clung so ‘faithfally and confidingly to her, 
©Trily,” he said, "I have something else to 
| think of than love. No man wins triamphs in 
that way without forfeiting some palms of glory. 
T have traced out my plan, and the finest eyes 
in the world—and there are seme very Sine eyes 
hero— shall not make me dovaie ant -brondth 


it! 

A lady of rank, after wearying him one 
with a eoing of the taost Tasca compliment 
exclaimed, mong other things, “What ia life 
worth, if one cannot be General Bonaparte t” 
Napoleon fixed his eyes coldly upon her, and 
| said, “Madame! one may be & dutiful wif, and 


‘the good mother of » famil; 
1¢ jealousy which the Directory entertained 
of ‘avast socession of power induced 
to fill his court with spies, who watched all 
his movements and reported his words. Jose- 
yhine, frank and candid, and » stranger to all 
‘artifice, could not easily conceal her knowledge 
‘or her thoughts. Napoleon consequently seldom 
intrusted to her any plans which he was nn- 
‘willing to have made known. “A secret,” he 
once observed, “is burdensome to Josephine.” 
He was that she should not be thus an- 
enzobered. He would be indeed @ shrewd man 
who could extort = secret from the bosom of 
Napoleon, He could impress « marble-like im- 
moveableness upon his features, which no scratiny 
could penetrate. “I never,” said Josephine in 
subsequent yours, “beheld Napoleon for amoment 
perfectly st'ease—not even with myself, He is 
‘constantly on the alert. IF st any time he ap 
to show a little confidence, tt ia merely s 
aint $0 throw the person with whom be couverses 
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‘BE RETURNS TO PARIS. 


eff bia guard, and to dritw forth his sentiments ; | onmstances, would folow me just as eagerty te 


but never does be himeslf discloses his real 


ts 

‘The French it remnonstrated bitterly 
against the surrender of Venios to Austria, Ne- 
poloon replied, ‘It costs nothing for a bandfal 
‘of declaimers to rave about the establishment of 
republics everywhere. I wish these 
would make s winter campaign. 
now tho people of Tal 0 
under a great delosion. You suppose that liberty 
oan do great things to base, cowardly, and 
superstitions people. You wish me to 

T have oot the art of doing 10. 
Since coming into Italy, I have derived little if 
‘any, eupport from the love of the Italian people 
tor liberty and equality.” 

‘Tho treaty of pence xigned at Campo Formio 
Napoleon immediately sent to Paris. 
he had disobeyed the positive commands of 
Directory in thus making pesco, the Direstors 
did not dare to bested its actly apple eet 
victorions youn; was 
iy the people for refusing. he, glory” of & 
new campaign, in which they doubted not that 
ne Would have obtained fresh lanrels, that he 
might secure peace for bleeding Europe. On 
the 17th of November, Napoleon left Milan for 
the Kor aart = Raatadt, to which » = 

ited, with plenipotenti er, At 
moment of saving, The addrewed the following 
proclamation to the Cisalpine Repnblic:— 

“We have given liberty. Take care to 
preserve it, "Tobe ear rae destiny, make 
cnly discreet and ononrabie laws, and came 
them to be executed with energy. Favour the 
diffusion of knowledge, and respect religion. 
Compose your battslions, not of disreputable 
men, but of citizans imbued with the principles 
of the republic, and closely linked with ite pros- 
perity. You have need to impress yourselves 
with the feeling of your atrength, and with the 
dignity which befits the free man. Divided and 
bowed down by ages of tyranny, yon could not 
alone have achieved your independence. Ine 
fow yoats, if trae to yourselves, no nation will be 
wtrong enough to wrest liberty from you, Till 
then the Great Nation will protect yoo." 


Napoleon, leeving Josephine at Milan, tra- 
welled rapidly throngh, Piiitont, intending to 
way of 


Frpoeed by ‘Switzerland to Rastadt. 
lis journey was an uninterrapted scene of 
trinmph, ‘Dluminations, processions, bonfires, 
tho ringing of bells, the explosions of artillery, 
the huzzas of the populace, aud, above all, the 


most cordial and warm-bearted scclamations of December 9, 1' 
The 599. 


indies, nccompanied him all the way. 
enthasiagm was indescribable. Napoleon hed 
uo fondness for such displays. He but slightly 
tegarded the spplanse of the populace. 

“Te must be dolightfal,” said Bourrionne, “to 
he greeted with euch demonstrations of entho- 
sinstio admiration.” 

“Bak? Ni 
Winking crow: 


sepiied, “this same un- 
under s alight change of ir- 


man, 
‘ou little ;as performed such great deeds, and about whom 
‘on are labouring Lwees something 


the scaffold.” 

Travelling with great ropidity, he sppeared 
and sasithel Tike © meteor ave retinieg the 
same calm, pensive, thoughtful aspect. A person 
twho saw bin on this oosasion tna desoribed his 
appoarame:—T beheld with deep interest and 
extreme attention thst extraondi who 


which seeras to indicate that 
his career is not yet terminated, I found him 
meh like his nits, stnall in stature, thi 
pale, with an air of fatigue, but not, as has bom 
Teported, in ill-health. He appeared to me to 
peanut ns she pie hath ‘thinking bf 
rather what he waa 
than with what was ssid tohim. There ia great 
intelligence in bis countenanca, along with an 
expression of habitual meditation, which reveals 
nothing of what is passing within, In that 
thinking head, in thet daring mind, it is im- 
possible not to suppose that some designe aro 
ing which will have their infuence on 
‘the destinies of Europe.” 

Napoleon did not remain long st Rastadt, for 
all the questions of great political importance 
‘were already settled, and he bad no liking for 
those discussions of minor points which engrossed 
the attention of the petty German princsa who 
were assembled at that Congress. He scoord- 
ingly prepared for his departure. In taking 
leave of ths army, he thus beds adieu to bis 
troops. “Soldiers! Yleave you to-morrow. In 

ing myself fom the army, I am consoled 
with the thought that I shall “soon most you 
‘again, and engage with you in new enterprises, 
Soldiers! when conversing among yonrselves of 
the kings yon have vanquished, of the people 
upon whom you have conferred liberty, of 
victories you have won in two campaigns, aay, 
"Im the nazt tao we will accomplish atill more?” 

Napoleon's attention was already engotly 
directed to the gorgeous East. These vast king. 
doms, enveloped in mystery, presented just the 
realm for his exnberant imagination to ranga, 
It was tho thentro, as he eloquently aaid, “of 
mighty empires, where all the great revolotions 
of the earth have arisen, where mind had ite 
birth, and all religions had their cradle, and 
where six hundred millions of men still have 
their Sipalting Piao.” 

g 


Napoleon loft Rastadt, and travellin 
theoagh Frence, arrived la Parison the tek of 


Debry by sabre ows Into a dichy wha be 
‘eacaped destruction oaly by feigning bimeclfdesd. ‘The 
azeming seized and carriod off the papare of the lage. 
‘Hon. This strocions violstion of the laws of nations 
‘tacited universal indignation throughout urvpe.niee 
article * Rastadi” Bncy-lepacke Americana. 


December, 1797, baviog been 
teen months, His wrrivad 
With the muot int.ava ior 


absent but ahout 
had coor awaited 





amcited to the bighest pitch. The whole popa- 
lation wore burning with s desire to seo the 
youthful hero whose ucbievements seemed to 
urpasa the fictions of romance. But Napoleon 


was nowhere visible, A steunge mystery seemed | passed. 


tw envelop him. He studiously avoided obser- 
vation ; very eeldomn made his appearance at any 
Place of public antusement; dressed like the most 
uunobtrasive private citizen, and glided unknown 
through tbe crowd, w enthusiasm was roused 
to the highest pitch to t a sight of the hero. 
He took @ small house the Kue Chantereine, 
which street immediet received the uune of 
Rae de la Vietoire, in nour of Napoleon. He 
songht only the noc of men of high intsl- 
lectual apd scientific ut mments, In this course 
he displayed a profoand knowledge of hur 
pature, and vastly enkarced public curiosity by 
voiding its gratification. 








The Directory, ver; Nap” 
pepalarity, yet impelled » Lim the 
voies of the people, naw aciv 
festival for the delivery < treaty of Campo 
Formio. The maguific the Lax. 
embourg was arranged 1 this 
gorgesas show. Attt far court 
a large platform wai five 


Directors were seated, sed in the costume of, 
the Roman senate, at > foot of the alter of 
their country. Ambas os, ministers, megie 
trates, and the memb of the two councils, 
were asi mibled on seats ranged amphitbeatrically 
around. Vast galleries were crowded with all 
that was Wastrious in rank uty, and che 
racter in the merropolis. \ _ sificent trophies, 
‘composed of the banners taked fro the enemy, 
embellished the court, while th surrounding 
walls were draped with festooas of triccloured 


RAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
| sticacy of Ihe fragile figure, hie remarkably 


enthn- | the classic ontlixe of 
een | the 


(1797. 


‘yonthfal appearance, hie pale and wasted chasks, 





a finely-moulded features, 
scribat!o air of pensivencss and self 
forgetfulness which he a with him, 
and all associated with the most extraordinary 
achievements, aroneed an intensity of enthusiastic 
emotion which has perhaps never been sur 
No one who witnessed the scenes of 
That day evor forgot thom. Tallesrand intro 
duced the bero in s brief and eloquent speech, 

“For a moment,” ssid be. in conclusion, “I 
did fee) on his account that disquietude which, 
in an infant republic, arises from everything 
which seems to destroy the equality of the 
citizens. But Iwas wrong. Individcal grandeur, 
far from being dangerous to equality, is ite 
highest triumph; and on this occesion every 
Frenchman must feel himself elevated by the 
hero of bis couatry. And when I reflect uj 
all which he has done to shrond from envy that 
light of glory; on that ancient love of simpli- 
city which dictinguishes him in his favouri 
studies ; his love for the abstract sciences; his 
admiration for that sublims Ossian, which seems 
to detach him from the world; on his well- 
known contempt for luxnry wad pomp, for all 
thst constitutes the pride of ignoble minds, J am 
convinced that, far from dreading bie ambition, 
we shall one day have occasion to rouse it anew 
to allare him from the sweets of studious rature- 
meat.” 

‘Napoleon, epparentiy quite unmoved by this 
‘unbounded ‘spplause, and as calm and tnem- 
barrassed as if spesking to an under-officer in 
his tent, thas briefly replied: “Citizens! The 
‘French people, in order to be free, had kings ta 
cowbat. To obtain = constitution founded on 
reason, it had the prejudices of eighteen centu= 
Ties to overcome. Priestoraft, fondalism, des- 























potism, hive successively, for two thousand 
ears, governed Europe. From the peace you 


tapestry. Bands of music filled the air with | have jnat oonctnded dates the ers of representa- 
martial sounds, white the very walls of Paris| tive governments. You have succeeded in or~ 
wero shaken by the thunders of exploding | ganizing the Grest Nation, whoso vast torritory 
artillery, and by the acclamations of the count- is circumscribed euly because Nature herself han 
Toss thousands who thronged the court. fixed its limit, You have doue more. The 
Tt was the 10th of December, 1797, A two finest countries in Europe, formerly so re- 
bright sun shone through cloudless’ skies upon nowued for the arts, the sclances, and the illas- 
the resplendent scone. Napoleon bad been in trious men whose cradle thoy were, see with the 
Paria bot tive days. Few of the citizens bad as greatest hopes genius and freedom issaing from 
yet been favoured with a sight of the hero, whom the tomb of their ancestors. I have the honour 
‘all were impationt to bebold. At las @ great to deliver to you the treaty signed at Campo 
flourish of trampeta annonneed his approach. Formio, and ratified by the Emperor. Peace 
He ascended the platform dressed ip the atmost | secures the liberty, the prosperity, and the glory 
simplicity of a ctvilian’s costume, accompanied | of the Republic. ‘As soon aa the happiness of 
by Talleyrand an? his aides-de-camp, all gor-| France is secured by the best organic awa, the 
geously dr *, and much taller men than Lim-| whole of Europe will be free — 
self, but ovidently reza “ig hime with the me The moment Napoleon began to speak, the 
profound homage. ‘The contrast was mov | most 2 aileuce reigned throughout the 
striking. Every eye wuz riveved upon Napoleon | assembly. The desire to hear his voice was 50 
‘The thunder of the cuimon we» drowned im ths | intense, that hardly did the audience venture i 
till londer thander of epti siwtic aoclamations | move a limb or to breathe, while, im tones cal 
which slmultaemsly an 2 trom the whole|and clear, he addressed them. The moment le 
assomblage. The fountue of human emotion | cessed speaking, © wild burst of entho-iuwe 
ved. The gracefl ~~ j 
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thety self-control. Shouts of “Live Ne 

the. ong ueror of Italy, the pacificator of 

the eavtanr of France {” resonnded lond and lon; 
Barras, in the name of the Directors, repliod :-— 

“ Nature,” exclaimed the orator, in his entha- 
siasm, “bas exhausted her energies in the pro- 
duction of « Bonaparte, Go,” said he, tuccing 
to Napoleon, “crown a life so illustrious by =. 
monet hice oo Gove Ror owes: id tor 

ed dignity, Go, aud, by the punishment 

the cabizat ° London, sttke terror into the 
cearts of all who would miscalculate the powers 
of 1 free people, Let the congnerore of the Po, 
tho Rhine, and the Tiber march under your 
banners. The ocean will be proud to bear then, 
At ia a clave, still indignant, who dlnshes for his 
fotters. Hardly will the tricoloured standard 
wave on the bloodstained shores of the Thares 
ero a unanimous cry will bless your arrival, and 
that generous nation will receive you as ite 
Hberator.” 

Chenier’s famous Hymn to Liberty was then 
sung in fol chorus, accompanied by a magui- 
ficent orchestra, In the ungovernable enthn- 
sinsm of the moment, the tive Directors srose 
and encircled Napoleon in their arms. The 
blast of trampeta, the peal of martial bands, the 
thunder of cannon, and the acclumations of the 
countless multitude, rent the air. Says Thiers, 
“ All heads were overcome with the intoxication. 
Thos it was that France threw herself into the 
hands of an extraordinary man, Let us not 
ensure the weakness of our fathers. That. 
teaches us only throngh the clouds of time and 
adversity, and yet it transports as! Let os say 
with Zischylus,* How would it have been had 
‘we seen the monster himecif?'* 

Napoloon’s powers of conversation were ine 
imitabie. There was a peculiarity in every 
phrase he uttered which bore the impress of 
originality and genivs. Ho fasvinated every one 
who approsched him. He never spoke of his 
own achievements, but, in most Incid and dra- 
matic recitals, often portrayed the bravery of the 
es ‘and the heroic exploits of his 

fe was now elected @ member of the cele- 
braced Institute, a society composed of the most 
instrions literary and scientific men in France, 
Be qugerlp socepted the invitation, and returned 
tho follor apswer i— 

Phe 6 of the distinguished men who 
sompose the Institute bovour me, I feel sznsible 
that before I oan becowe their equal I must long 
bbe their pupil. ‘The only true conguests—those 
which awaken n0 regret—are those obtained 
over ignorance, The most honourable, as the 
most useful purmit of nations, is that which 
contributes to the extension of human intellect. 
The real greatness of the Frened Republic 
faght henceforth to cousist of the acquisition of| 
‘the whole of human knowledge, and in not 
allowing a single new ides to exist which duee 
‘Mot owe ite birth to cheir exertions.” 

‘He laid aside entirely the dress of w soldier, 
au, wustantly attending the mectings of the 
Tstitote as a philosopher and e scholar. became 














HOS PRIVACY IN THE CAPITAL. 


1* 


‘one of its brightest ornaments. His sompreiaar. 
sive mind ecabled him at once to grasp any wub- 
ject to which bx turned hiv sttention, in er 
bour be would n ake bia aster of the ancn~ 
learning to which others had devoted 
tho labour of years. Ha immediately, as © 
Titerary man, assumed almost as marked @ pre- 
eminence among those distinguished scholars a 
be had already acquired as a general on fit! 
of blood. Apparently forgetting the renown he 
Lad already attained, with boundless ambition 
he prossed on 0 still greater achievements, 
deeming vot” secomplished while anything 
d to bo ane, 

Snbsequently he referred to bis conn st 
this time, and remarkod, “Mankind are in the 
end always poveraed by superiority of intel- 
leceual qualities, acd none aro more sensiblo of 
this than the military profession. When, on my 


‘return froin Italy, 1 assumed the dross’ of the 


‘tute, and associated with mon of science, 1 
knew what I was doing; 1 was sure of not being 
misunderstood by the lowest drummer in the 
anny,” 

A strong effort was made at thir time by the 
Royalists for the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Napoleon, while be despised the invfisient 
goverment of the Directory, was by no meane 
‘willing that the despotic Bourbons should crush 
the spirit of liberty in France. He wae not 
adverse to @ monarchy; but be wished for a 
monarch who wonld cousnlt the interests of the 





glory | people, ana not merely pamper to the laxury and 


pride of the nobles. He formed the plea sad 
guided the energics which discomfited the 
Royalists and sustained the Directors. Thos 
‘twice had the strong arm of this young man 

the governrent. The Directors 7 
‘their multiptiod perplesities, often urged ais 
presence in their councils, to edvisc with thom 
on dificult questions. Quiet auc reserved, be 
would take bis scat at their tabie, und dy that 
superiority of tact which ever distinguished 
and by thet intellectual pre-eminence which 
eoald ‘not be questioned, ho assumed » moral 
position far above them all, and guided those 
grey-baires Uplomatists as a father guides his 

i Whenever be entered their presence, 
he instinctively assumed the supremacy, and it 
was instinctively recognised. 

The alzars of religion, overthrown by revo. 
lntionary violence, still remained prostrate, The 
churches were closed, the Sabbatt abolished, the 
mcraments were unknown, the priesis were in 
exile. A whole generation had grown up in 
France withont any koowledge of Christianity. 

i versal. A new nect epraug 

thropisté, who gleaned, 98 
tem, some of the moral p 
cepts of the Grspel, divested of the eutiine 
sanctions of Ch stiauity. They coon, however, 
Hound that it tr uot by Sowers of rhetosie, and 
smooth-Howinn  -€&, and poetic tuapsodies upon 
the beauty of | ve and charity, ‘tivolecs and 
akies, thet the ster heart of man can be cone 
trolled. Leviathan is uot so tamei Mu ax- 
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wenty pth Wash otlamias Shad hs aekine wit oh he Weis be cous 
of his 
snd glowing with trreprewine dedires, can only find in the Horatee of Paria relating #0 Egypt 
jured and overawed when the voice of love With almost miracalous rapidity he explored the 
and mercy blends with Siuai'sthunders. “There pages, treasuring up, in his capacious and 1oten~ 
tras frequently,” ways the Duchess of Abrantes, tive memory, every idea of importance. Inter. 
“so much troth in the moral virtues which this Jineations and oomments on the margin of these 
now tect inealeated, that if the evangolins had books, in hie own bandwriting, tetify'to the 
ot mid the same things mouch better cightoen. indefatigable energy of his mind. 
pentted sere been om) one might hare Napoleon was now almost sdcred by the re 
tempt embrace their opinions.” publicans all over Earope as the groxt champion 
Napoleon took @ correct view of these entha- of popular righta. The P e looked to him a 
They can sccomplish n¢ ;" esid | thetr friend and edvooate. In England, im par- 
he, “they are merely actors.” How!” it was] ticular, there was & large, influential, and in 
weplied, “do you thns etigmatie those whose creasing party, dissatisfied with the prerogatives 
tenets inculcate universal benevolence and the of the crown and with the exclusive privileges 
moral virtues?” “All systems of morality,” of the nobility, who ware nevor weary of pro~ 
Napoleon rejoined, “are fine. The Gospel slons elaiming the praises of this champion of liberty 
has oxhibited « complete assemblage of the prin- and equality. The brilliance of bis intellect, 
ciples of morality, divested of alJ absurdity. It the purity of his morals, the stolcal firmness of 
in not composed, like your creed, of w fow com- his self-endurance, his untiring energy, the glow- 
monplace sentences put into bad verse. Do you ing eloquence of every sentence which fell from 
wish to nse thax which is really sublime? Repeat his Tipe; his youth and feminine statare, and his 
the Lord’s Prayer. Such enthusiasts are only to wondrous achievements, ali combined to invest 
be euoountered by the weapons of ridicule, All him with @ fascination such as no mortal man 
their efforts will prove ineffectual.” ever exerted before. The command of the army 
Republican Franco was now at peace with all) for the invasion of England was now assigned to 
the world, England slousexcepted. The English /Nepoleon. He became the prominent and 
vernment atill waged unrelenting war against | dreaded foe of that great empire; and yet the 
1¢ Republic, and strained every nerve to rouse | common people, who wers to fight the battles, 
the monarchies of Enrops again to combine to/ gimost to ® man loved him, The throne trem- 
force » detested dynsaty npon the French peopls. | bied. The nobles were in consternation. “If 
The British navy, in its invincibility, had almost | we deal fairly and justly with France,” Lord 
aniihilated the commerce of France. In their| Chatham is reported frankly to have svowed, 
poean-; iale, safe from the ravages of war! “the English government will not axist for 
themaelvas ther Beet conldextand those ravages ‘oor and twenty hoor.” ™ 
to all shores. ‘The Dirgotory raised an army was ne to change public. sentiment 
the invasion of England, and gave to Napoleon. gol Uy" nse “ecings al pemendemmoaly 
the con Framing the sword, not Of seainst this powerful antagonist. To render 
aggression, but bing ‘immediately pro~ Napoleon unpopular, all the wealth and energies 
gveded toa mary Be Fvieh eae cppesiteo of the government were called into requisition, 
England, and o form his judgment respecting the | ooening ypon him the batteries of gnseleas in= 
abil of te males acter: yective. Tha English pross teemed with the 
Kzes of bis gensrals in his carriage, he most strocions and sbrard abuse, It is traly 
eight days in this tour of observation. With | pousing, in glancing over the pamphlets of that 
Frost energy and tact, he immediately mads/ ayy, to contemplate the enormity of the vioes 
dell Sota whe starch Lert attributed to him, and their contradictory nature, 
aid him in coming to s decision. He surveyed | rH was reprosented as a demon in human form. 
the coast, examined the ahipe aud the forties Ho was @ robber anda miser, plundering the 
tions, selected the best polnts for exnbarkstion, 'resnries of nations that he might hoard hie 
and examined until midnight sailors, pilots conntless millions, and he was also a profligate 
qmugglers, and fishermen. He made objections, jo ‘a spendthrift, squandering npon his lusts the 
and carvfally weighed thais anewara »ienne Wealth of empires, He was wallowing in licen- 
‘ae a Well aera, hat rhpcaprene tioummess, his camp a harem of pollution, ridding 
to him, «| oneral, what do you think himself by poison of his concubines as is vagrant 
of tho enterprise? | Ie it feasible?” “No!” be desires wandered from them; at the same time 
Promptly reptied, shaking bis bead “it it £0 he was ically imbecile—a monster, whom 
x kara top 1 will not God io bt aon asure had deprived of tle pus 
[alher priereine ate Of ar Deasisfal sions and the powars of hesltby manbooc. Ho 
Fran rtp of the Catan rit he Coen Was 43 idol whom the entranced people towed 
this sorvey ¢ coast, with Kia socustomed down before and worshipped with more that 
energy of mind, be was also stwlying snother Oriental servility. He was also a sanguirary, 
= =a the amenkts of the Britith porte, merciless butcher, exulting in carnage, 
‘Tho ides of attacking England, by the way of Chatham, son of the fitnat oan 
ot are a hae Bask Lele” Cootaeel | 7 20a Eisp Bas of hata, yon of te 
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(After the Picture by H. Bellangé) 
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ing the bones of bis own wounded solic: 
‘the dust beneath bis chariot-wheels, and 
finding ccugenial music for his depraved and 
malignant spirit in the shricke of the mangled 
and the groans of the dying. To Catholic Ire- 
lands sno represented ms atving the venerable 

‘ope by his grey baira, and thus dragging his 
over the vale floor of his palace. To Protes- 
tant Engl. on the contrary, he was exhibited 
as in league with the Pope, wham he treated 
with the utmost sduletion, endeavouring to 
wtrexgthen the despotism of the sword with the 
‘mercies of superstition. 

‘The piailosopbical composure with which Ne~ 
poleon regarded this incessant flow of invectir 
wus strikingly grand. “Of all the Hbeis and 
pamphicrs,” anid Napoleon subsequently, “with 
which the English ministers bave itundated 
Enzope, there is not one which will reach pos 
terity. | When I have beon asked to cause an- 
swers to be written 10 them, I bave uniformly 
replied, (My victories and my works of pul 
improvement are the only response which it 
bevomes me to make.’ When there sitall not 
des trace of these libels to be fonnd, tbe great 
monuments of utility which J have reared, and 
tne code of laws thet I bare formed, will de- 
scend to the most remote ajes, and future bisto- 

















Tians will ay 5 tue wren, + done me by my 
coutercporarit Thera was & time,” said ke, 
sguin, "whe; Uj crimes sc.aned to belong t3 
me of right, Thus I po soued Hoche 
mangled Pic ; cell; ¥ caused 
Kleber to be ussessi ype 1 blew 
gat Destis brave 1 ait the 
throats I pe sons who in prison 
F pope By head, wit 
Lor othor simi sbewrditien, Ae" et’ 





he agaiv eaid, “I hay avt seco 
Fibels which is worthy of an susw 
you have ma to ait dc and repl 
tmith, Pichon, or th ‘Quarterly 
are so contemptible an #0 
falae, that they do sot merit ay ot] 
than to write file, fue, on ev 
only truth thit 1’ *» seen in them is, 1 
oneday tact ane —t, General Rapp, J be 
on the od of Fe, with bis faco lem 
rod with blood, and ti 
thean! Gh. 
true enough 
My comm 


¥ 





nati 
Tie 


with etacke and ¢ 
excltimed, ‘Oh, coum il 
Beautiful the sight!” Thi 

of it ther b 





i 
nade a crime. 









ery dist 
‘suitdenly”in tie 
Bonaparte, “wan one of the fr 
France produced. -Hewas brave, intellizen 
in taler-t, decisive, and 
1 Charles Pichegre. a celebraced French general, wha 
entered into a couspiracy to overthrow te Cons! 


















ABUSE OF NAPOLEON 





1 dintely eclipsed, 





i ambution ever conceived. 


a1 


tion of the galiauery of a brave soldier is com 
stmed into # procf of my Aelightieg kn blood,” 
‘The revolurionery gzvernment were in the 
habit of eclobrating the 21st of Januery with 
grex! public rejoicing, as the anniversary of the 
execution of the king They urged Napoleon 
to honour the festiva) by Lis prescnce, and to 
takes conspicuous pact in tho festivities, He 
peremptorily declined, “Thia Ute.” enid he, 
“ commemorates a mele acl 
and can be sprerable te but 
proper to celebrate virter 
upon the ficld of battle ure to be lamented. 
celebrate the anuiversir 7 cf a man's death 
uct miworthy of & cove cut; it irritates ins 
sten caliniag; it shakes the foundations of 
goverument instoud of adding to their strength.” 
‘The ministry urgod that it wea the custom 
with all nations to celchrate the downfall of 
tyrants, end that Nepoleon’s influence over the 
public mind war so powerful, that his absence 
would be regarded as indicative of hostility to 
the government, and would he highly prejudicial 
to the interests of the Republic, At last Napo- 
Jeon consented to attend as n private meniber of 
the Institute, taking no active part in the cere- 
monie,, bat merely walking with the merubem 
of the class to which he belongod. As soon a8 
the procession entered the chur’ of St. Sulpios, 
Tall eyee were searching for Napoleon. He was 
toon’ descried, and every one ele was immer 
At the clove of the ceremony, 
ue wit was rert with th: shout, “Long live 
Napoleon!” Tho Directory wero niado exceed- 
jagly unessy by ominous exclamations in the 
atrutta, “ We will drive away these luwyers, and 
Imvke the Uitle corporal king.” These crice 
wonderfully sccrlerated the zeal of the Directors 
jin senciuy Ney to Egypt; and most de- 
jvoutly did they Lope that from that distuat iand 
jhe would never eetura 
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Brence af Nepovny's stom resting 
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Navorzow’s expedition to Egypt was one of 
8 which buman 


_ tho most maznifiecat. entorp 
When Napoleon was 


joolboy at Bricane, his vivid imevination 











forernment and revere tke Houtbous, Te wes arrexed | became enamoured of the horoes of antiquity, 


and conscted to the Tempe. where Bt 
ing found dar in itis bed.” Tne phe 
‘the ocestion exerted thathe bad 
Dia eraat. 
‘ Generai Kiever fell beneath the 
when Napoieon was in Paris. 
i General Lesaix fell, prerced by  butlet, on 1 


¢ Marengo: Napoca decpiyrdeplored hs ous at 
‘fone of bis toe sas! ta devoted Bend, 
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ud of an |he frmed 


over dwelt in the sockety of the illustrious 
Greece ard Rome. Initalzing in eolitary 
and po fags. at thst early ee 

y, bat 1 
gan ompira iz the Eaat, 
UL thet bad 

sry. Hs 















conceptions of fo 
whick ehould outvic in grand 
[yet boon told in ancioat of in m: 
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wandered aiong “he shore of the Moran j bazaruons. oe £ mach feer that it will, the crm 
Gow end tho Caspian Sex, a8 traced wpe the|of England will bec.me rhe army of the bark 
‘Bap, abd followed te path of the mujeste foc | aud we will cote Eos.) 
@rike Enphrates, tha indus, and the Ganges, | Fle carefully atadied the obstacles to be en- 
rolling, through tribes ard natiaus wivose meting | eomntered. ip of Exeland, and the 
popaintion, dwelling: in barburic pomp and Faan | ‘et Lic command to surmount thes, In 
Birkneag, fuvited « conqueror. ©The Persinos,” lie view, the enterprise was too hazardous to be 
exclaimed thin siraice boz, “lave blocked up and he arted epon the Directory 
the route of Tuxerlnne, bat ¥ xi her! “ Gnoe established i 
Ho, in those encly deoams, imagined bivwlf a, heyot” said he, “thr Mediterranean becom 
corqueror, with Alexander’ strength, bot without |a. french Like: we ain!i fouva # colony there, 
hin vieo or weakness, eproning the euerzies of | une f slavery, and which 
Givilization, ari of w jum and tquitable govern~| wili supply she place of St. Domingo; we shud! 
mont, over tho witd asid boundless regions whieh | open ® market for French manwfactures thronyh 
twere lust 40 Exropean eyes in the obscurity of tho vest rogimns of Attica, Arabia, and Syria, 
Ginuunce, | Ail dhe earnvans of she Est wil invet at Cairo, 
When stragpling acninst the armies of Austria |and the corutrerce of Incia mas: forsake chs 
pon the plains of Italy, visions of baypt aud | Cape of Guod Hope und fuw tarougle dn. Rot 
the Ean blended with tho snuke and tie din of!Sex. Marching with an army of eixty thousand 
the conllick, In the retreat of tho Austrians ‘mon, we eur crass the Indwu, ronse the oppressed 
before bis imperuons charges, in the stout of! aud discontented native popolation agatust the 
viotory which incessantly filled his ear, swelling | English asarpors, aud drive the English out of 
ever slove che ehricks of the wounded ard the|Indis. We will estatlich goveniments which 
gronnsof the dying, Napoleon eave but ioeresivy | wid the riches aud promote the interests 
Midieations tut destiny was pointing out kis of tue peoole, Tbe endtivude wil bail us as 
pati towards nn Osinntal three, ic deliscrersfroza oppression. ‘The Christians 
When the Austrians wece driean oxt cf Tt fa, the Draven, aod the Armeniass ill 
nd the cssnpaign wea ended, anid ont joio their staadardr. We may change the i 
Montebello, was receiving the boinage of burope, ‘the world.” Such was tue m9: 
his evor-impetucus mind turved with bow terre: | which in'iamned this nucbitious 1a.nd. 
to the object of hie early umbition. He often! England, without a ahadow of right, hed in- 
passed Lours during the mild Itelian eveninzs | vaded Jodie, Her well-armed dragoons had 
walking with a few contdential Giecds io tie ridden, wib bloody heot, over the timid and 
Mugniticent park of bis palace, couversing, wits | unked natives. Caiinon, howitzers, and bayonets 
inteuse entinslasm pen the luetsions empire 2 argaments with which 
which have successively overshadowed those | En.glaud tied alleneee “all cpposition, English 
oantries and fided away." "said he, jaoidiers, with unsheathed awords, ever dripping 
“presenta no fisld for glorious explotte s uo great | , held it kabjoction provineee cou 
eunyiras or revolatious are to be tound ut iu the taiiing uncousited milions of inhabitants. A 
Fast, where there ure siz buudred wiilious of circuitous rate of fteru thousand miles, around 
mau! ‘the stormy Cape of Good Hope, conducted the 
Upon bis return to Paris, he war deaf to all! merchant ects of Loudon and Liverpool to 
dhe ucclanuatious with which ie waa surcounced | Caleutta and Bombay; and throurh thy. same 
Hie boundless amabitien was Jorg cbazne) there Booded back pon the marie 
chovements eurmed af not le the wealth of rhe Tudies 
brilliaut visiono of Kastern glory wore dazzling: It wus the plea of Napeleun that he wus mot 
Lis wind, | going to ruske an unjust war upon the unoffend- 
“They ng nrciuw of the Bast, but that be wasthe ally 
mid be the oppressed people, draving the sword 
i J remain long uncinploy i st their common enemy, and that he was 
‘Tho renowo of one, it tuis” great Dabyluti, {striving to emancipate thera from their powerful 
speedily wapplante tiiat of nother. if £ aut! osarpers, «aid to confer pon them the most 
seen threo tines at the opera, I shall no longer ; precious prilezes of freedom, He marched to 
be aa object of curiosity. Tam detenainc! not Exvph net to amolate, int t ennebley ust to 
to remnnin in Paris. Tero is nothing here to be ; ensiave, but to enfrauchis:; not to enrich himself 
accomplished, Everything here passon away.: with tho treasures of the Eust, but to transfor to 
My glory is declining. "This little comer of, those shores the opulence aud the high civilize 
Europe is too small to wuppiy it. We must co! tion of the West. Never waa an ambitions co 
to the East. All the groac men of the world queror fumished with e more plaasible plea. 
bhava there woquired their celebrity.” England, as ete looks at India ad China, must 
When requesied to take commend of the army | be silent America. os che listens to the dying 
of Lngland, and to explore the coast to judge of wail ofthe Red Man, driven from the forests of his 
the feasibility of an attack upea the Eviglish in  cliihood and the graves of is father, can thtow 
‘sir own isiand, be said to Bourrieuue, "I amino stone. Nupolon siraly wao not exempt from 
perfectly willing to make a tour to the coast |the infirmities of humanity. But it is pot be- 
Should the expedition to Reitain prove too |ooming io an English or ax Atverican ‘histarne 









































































































































me) ORGANIZATION OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIOS 


to brontt.e the prayer, “We thank thee, © God, | people of Egypt as their friend and Wberstar; te 
that we ate not like this Bousparte!" “sea; apound bis standard; to sabdae the 
é ment which 
door : d the arte of 
af she civilized world, ater having been buried, eivibzed life in Egypt; ty acquire w character, 
during centuries, in darkness end oblivion, is! by these benofictions, which should emblazon his 
again slowly emerging into light, and is doubi-|name throughout the Eset; and then, with 
less destined eventually to bucome one of the; oppressed nations walcomiug him as a deliverer, 
greatest centres of industry and of knowledge |to strike blows upon the British power in India 
‘The Mediterranean washes its northert. Shores, | which should compel the mistress of the seas to 
opening to ite commeree all the opulent cities of | acknowledge that upon the land there was an 
Europe. ‘The Red Sea wafts to its fertile valley | arm which vanl reach and bumble er. It was 
the wealth of Indin and of Chins, The Nile, ja cesign sublime in ite magniticence, bat it was 
ing ics vast floods from the unknown interior! not the will of Gud thut it shonld be accom- 

, opens & hizbway for inexhaustible plished, 
internal commerce with ouknown rations and} The Directory, 
















at last oversome by the arga- 





tribes. anents of Napolvon, and also, through jealousy of 
The country consiste entirely of the lower; his mubcanded popularity, being willing 10 re- 
valley of the Nile, with front of xboat one| move him from Frunce, assented to the proposed 
expedition. Ie was, however, necoraary to pre- 





bundred and twenty miles ou the Mediterranean. 
The vaivy, six hundred miles in length, ravid’y | serve the utmost veerecy. Should Eugland be 
dhniaislice in breadth get is crowded by the sand | informed of the dizcotion in which tue blow waa 
of the desert, presenting, w few miles from the} aboot to fall upon ber, she tcight, with her 
mouth of the tiver, bat the average width of] invincible fleet, intercept the Freuch squadron ; 
about six miles, ‘The soil, fertilized by the| she might rouse the Mamelukes to most formi- 
anniial inuudations of the Nile, possesses most | dable prepurations for resistance, and might thus 
extraordinary fertility. These Goode are caused | vastly incronse the difficulties of the enterprise, 








by the lieavy rain 
‘Abyssinia. Ituever rains in Egy 





sky.” Under de Peolemies, the populazion of the 
couutey wae estimated wt twenty millions. 
by the terrific energive of deapctiam these 


‘nich fill in the mountaius | All the deliberations were consequently condnct 
Ceuturies | with closed docrs, and the whole plan wss en 
may pase while u shower vever falls frum the | veloped in the most 








pofud mystery 


For the first trae in the bistory of the worla 





Bas | literature, and science, and art formed « conapi- 


cobs part iu the organization of au army. It 


bere bad dwindled uveay, and, at the time of the | was upreod thut Napoleon should tuke forty-six 


Fronch expedition, Egypt contained but two 
aillion five husdred thousund ich a. 

These were divided ity four chissea First 
ume the Copts, about two hundred thousune, 
the desvandanta of the ancicat Egyptians. They 
wero iu a state of thy tnust abject dexradotion 
and slavery. The great body of the populution, 
two millions in aumber, were Arais. They ware 
a wild and sewii-barbaroas race. restrained frou 
ail enterprise and indwary by unrelenting des 
potism. ‘The Turks or Janizaries, two Lundred 
thousand strong, compaved e standing anny of 
sensual, merciiess, auprincipled ssurpers, wi 
Kept the tren! lation, by the ex 
ofthe hastia imitar, aid the bowstring,, 

dion. The Mawelakse 

vorupoved a body of twelve thousuud Lorscmen 
proud, powerful, and intolerable oppressors. 
Zach horseman had two servants ty pertorua his 
menial service, Twenty-four boys, each of whom 
usd tive or six lnndred Mamelukes under his 
command, goverued this singular body of cavalry. 
Two principal beys, Ub Mourad, divided 
botweet: them the sovereiguty 

Ht was the old story of despotisin 
were round down inte hope! 
poverty zo pamper to the luzury and vic 
fw haughty masters Oriental velupteowiess 
and Inxury reigned in the palacs of she bey: 
beggary and wretchedness deformed the mud 
hovels of the defrauded and degraded pecnle. Tt 
waa Napoleon's 2’ wo vresoum binant te 






































i four points far the assembince of convoys 





thousend men, a certain number of offivers of his 
own selection, men of eclence, enigiueers, gem 
graphers, and artisans of wil kinds, Nupoleou 
evoted hii with the most extraordinary 
tie exec Order 
cenaeless rapidity. He 
lt day nornight. He wuper- 
intouded everything himself, and with the utmost 
rapidity passed frot pleco to pluce, correspond. 
ing with iitcrary men, conversing with generala, 
raising money, collecting sbips, and accumulat. 
ing smpplies. Bis comprehensive and indofati- 
gubie mind arranged even the minutest parti- 
calare. 

“TD worked all day,” said one, in apology for 
his assiguec duty net having been fully” per- 
formed. “But hod yoa uct the night ‘also?" 
Nepolcon replied. “Now, is,” anid be to 
smother, “rue deo Keractaber that the 
world was croxted in tut six duys. Ask me for 
whatever you please, except time; that ia the 
caly thing which is beyond my power.” 

Hia own oucrgy whe thus infused into the 
hearts of hundreds, and with incredible rapidity 
the work of proparution went ou. He selected 

a 


“im of bis plans, 














troops —Toolon, Genos, Ajuccio, ard Cita 
Vecchia. He chartered four hundred merch’ 
men in France and Italy an creasports for too 
secret service, and assembled them at the points 
of departure.” He dusyatched immodists ordere 
ca the divixions of bis reuuwaed azny of Italy 
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fe march te Genoe and Tonton. He collected 
the bem artienns Europe on}! fernish in ab the 
Te, tosk printing: 
types of the varivak taguages af tar Es 

the College of tie Propagntia at Rome, and a 
company of prinwrs. He furme a larga collee- 
tion of the most perfect phulosplinal and muthe- 
matical instruinente. The moat ilivstrious mea, 
though kuvwin act where he wae about to Jead 
them, were ext to anack thraselees to the 
formues of the young several. Preparations for 
fan enterprise yor. such a grand acube could wot 
be made withont aturactiog the atteation of 



















Europe. 
Risoonr was hasy with her countless eostra, 
divtious, " W lem bound wax 


the univers) inqui ee 
some, * w the Bhu k S 
& chia through the Isthiwus of 
Trelund” —" two the Thames.” Even K 
pore! that they were hound far 1: 
reposing implicit eoutidence in the invis 
of Napoleon, he said, Weill if you 
fire-ship into the 


“in is po 










eT SOB 








vatnes, put Klcber on boxrd 
of hur, und you vi! ee what be will do” The 
English Cabhinet wis exter ineis jerplexed. They 
clearly frome that a ston wae gathering, but 
know not in whut direction it would break, Ex- 
troordinury ellorte ware wale to «quip & powerful 
Acet, which war piaced under Us. cominand of; 
Lord Nelsou, te cruise iv the Meciterrunean, and 
watch the movenrenta of the Freneti 

On the 9th of May, 1798, jrst five months 
after Nijwtoon's retunt to Paris frown the Tsien 
cainpaicn, he entered Toulon, having corpleted 
all his preparations for the most magniticent 
enterprise ever contemplated by ® inoral, 
Josephine accompuricd him, ar be wished to 
enjoy an long w possible the charns of her 
society.  Vassioniirly ag he loved bie owu 
glory, his love for Juscphtine was almost equail 
enthusiustic, A more splendid aruuwent bever 
Hosted upon the bosom of the oceau than here 
awnitod him, ite supreme * | and mr me 
Hevt consisted of thirty ships of the line and 
Srigates. sevouty-two briss and cutters, and foar 
hundred transports. It bore forty-six thonssuud 
cotmbutants, aud a Uterery vorps of one Luudred 
men, fornisbed with all the appliances of art, to 
transport te Asin the science upd tho arts of 
Europe, and to bring back. in retarn, the know 
ledge gloaned amon the monuments of antignity 
The old army of Italy was d ; 
array to receive its youthfol general, and chey 
greeted bim with enthusiastic cclamations. But 
few even of the officers of the army were aware 
of its destination, Napoleoui spirited hie troops 
with the following proclamation 

“Soldiers! “Yen are one of tk + wings+ the 
army of England. You have” 
mountains, pluics, and cities. 4 rena 
make it on the ocean. The Romat lei: 
whom you have often fuitated, but not _ 
equalled, oombaied Carthage, by cura’, on the 
sess and 00 the plains of Zama. Victory uover 
duseried their staxdards. hecanse they cever 















































fives. 


jorssed to be brave, patient, and onited. Soidiers! 
the eves of Europe are upon vox. You bev 
great destinies to accomplisk, Setiles to fight 





about to do ore thar 
2 prosperity of your cout 
‘snd for sour own gh 
of the cuterprize ws. 
same time it was left veiled in mystery. 
leon liad, ou many occasions, expreseed 
Lin dislike of the arbitrary course parsned by the 
Tirecury. In private, he exprrsed, in the 
strongest terms, his horror of Jecobin cruelty 
and despotism, “The Directors,” said he, 
i caunut lon: retain their position. ‘They kuow 
not bow to de anything for the imagination of 
the nation.” It is anid that the Directors, at 
‘ast, were eo much amicped by bis censure that 
they seriously contemplated his arrest, and ap- 
plied to Fouché for that se. The wily 
j minister of puliea replied, “ Napolews, Bonaparte 
in not the man to be arrested, ueither is Fouché 
the ran who will audortake to arrest him.” 

When Bourrienne n:quired if be wero really 
Geterinined to risk his fate on the expedition to 
‘Egopt, “Yes!” be replied; “if 1 remsin here, 
it will be necessary for me to overturn this mixe- 
rable government and make myself king, But 
we must not think of that yet, The pear is not 
yet ripe, I bave sounded, but the time hay not 








Thus the magnitude 
nanounced, while at the 




































yet core. I must firer dazzle these gentlemen 
o¢ my exploits.” One of his Inst acts before 
enbarkution was to issue a home jamation 





to the military commission at Toxlon, urging @ 
Bier merciful construction of one of the tyranni- 
cal edliots of the Directory acainst the emigranta, 
“exhort you, citizens,” said he, “when the law 
presents at your tribunal old men and females, to 
declare that, in the midst of war, Frenchmen 
respect the aged und the women, even of theh 
enemies. The soldier whe sigus @ sentence 
sgainst ope inenpeble of bearing arms is » 
coward.” There ‘as, perheps, not another man 
*"Franoe who wold kave dared ths 0 oppo 
the sanguiuary measurce of government. ‘This 
banevoleut interposition moi, Lowever, with » 
response it the hvarts of the ‘people, and added 
1 frosh lacre! to his brow. 

Oa the moming of the 19th of May, 1798, 
Jnst es the si was rising over the blae waves of 
the Mediterranean, the fleet got nuder weigh. 
Napoleon, with Eugene, embaried in the Orient 
an enormous ship of one hundred and twenty 
gan. It was a brilliant morning, aud the une 

loaded su perhaps never shone upon a more 
splendid scene. The magnificent armament ax- 

tended over a semicircle of not less than eighteen 
miles, The parting Letwoct, Napoleon and 
Josephine is represented as having been tender 
and affecting in the oxtrome, She was very 
snxious to accompa him, but be desmed the 
perils to which they would be exposed, and the 
* ardship: they must necessarily endure, far too 
formidable for a lady to encounter. Josephine 
stood upon a balcony, with her eyes blinded with 
Steure, a9 obs waved Bor adiens to Navoleor, and 
























1798.) THE FASSACE TO EGYPT. & 


watched the receding feet till the lessening enils| and cast the volnme inte the flames. When he 
disappenred beneath the distant horizop. The! had a few moments for diversion, he net. anire- 
squadron sailed first to Genoa, thence to Ajaccio, ! quently employed them in looking ever @ book 
and thence to Civita Vecchia, to join the con-| af logarithms, in vaic> be always found re- 





soys collected in tose 
then given for the whole floet to bear away, as 

idly as possible, for Malta. 

in consting along the shores of Italy, Napoleon, 
from the deck of the Orlent. saw, far avay in the 
distant horizon, the enow-canped summits of the 
Alps. He called for a telesouye, and yazed long 
Snuearaestly apon the scene of his 











‘The signa’ was | eration, 


At the dinner-table some important subject of 
discussion was ever proposed, For the small 
talk and indelicacies which wine engenders 
Napoleon had uo taste, and bis prescace alone 
wes sufScient to hold all such themes in abeyance, 
‘Ho was a young sian of but twenty-eight: 
of age, but his pre-eminance over al] ihe fo 





ent, “I cannot," said he, “ behold without | six choasand who composed that msjestie armas 


uotion the land of Italy. "These mountains | ment was 60 co 
sommand the plains where J have s0 often led | questioning it. 
French to vietory. Now I am bound to tho} haughtiness, be was £ 


East. With the same troops victory is 


All were fascinated by the striking origins! 
scimution, and eloquence of his conversat 
Deoply rovd iu all that is ithustrious in the ¢ 
land, exergy bay, evory promontory, € 
ad, recede’ the heroic deeds of satiq: 
In pleasant weather, Napoleon passed nears 
the time pon deck, surrounded bys group never 
wreary of listening to the freshness apd the poetic 
vigour of his rework, Upoo all subjects be was 
tuike at home, nnd che most distinguished philo- 
sophere, in their several branches of science, 
‘were ateared at the instinctive comprehensive 
bens with which every subject scemmei to be 
familisr to bis cand. He wos never deprested 
and never minnfd A valm and thon 
anergy. ins = 
thipe the ciligcrs and distinguished meu were 
in tara invited to dine with him. He 
vwonderfal taet in desi ii 
ton, forming with unerring skill an est 

; “thus prep biuiself for the 
sclection uf suitable agents | tho emergencies 
which were to be encountered. 

In noihing wer ihe genius of N oieom more 
consplounus then ia the lightning ke repi 
with which he detected any vein 
another, Not a moment of tims 
Velleetual eemversetion, or readi 
sophica! discussion, 
fwiftest wing. Najleou always, even 
most Lusriva campaigns, took » compact library 
with bim. When unving ip ‘is curriage irom 
post to post of the army, lie improved the 
montents in garnering up thyt knowleds 
he accutaul 
such an insatisble Ces him 
toting, ideas everyti fed bio- 
graphy, history, philosophy, treatises upon 
political eecuormy and upo: wii the sciences, His 

















































contempt for watics of fiction —the whuie class of 


novels and ronusaces—amonpiii almost to indip- 








of the zaids of honoas with « novel is ber Leads. 
‘He took it from her, gave her a severe ject 


fee wasting her time v euce Givalows resding, | 


sed the hors to fly on/| wasdhcoversds 








jouous, that no ane drrained of 
Without arrogance, without 
ty conscious of bis own 
superiority, and received unembarassed the 
marks of hotege which ever surrounded him, 
The quottions for discussion, reluting to history, 
mythology, and scicuce. were always proposed 
by Napoleon. planets inhibited 7” 
“What is the age of the world?” Will the 
earth be destroyed by tire or water?" Whar 
are the comparative merits of Cbrietianity and 












7 Such wee some of the questions 
t che mind of this young general 
we 


e of the Feseuls, aud the 
unsccustomed te nautical 
aot uninoquently heppened thai 
“ Napoleon could fook 


a 





with 


perloct 


:pusue Bpon the enruuge of the 
2d order movements, withont the 
ve, witich be knew mana: consign 
jody death, Bot when, by much 
‘oni, Tie wae periled, kis eym~ 
used 10 the Lighast degree, aud 





& noise was hi 
3. The whole ship's comp:ny, 
so thonsand men, as the cry of 
om ster to stern, wes instantly 
Napoleon immeciately ascended 
leship was put absut; boats were 

wn Pat SOR HR 
as occasioned 
trom & noone at 
that the recom 
be more Liperal 












the sbpping 
the bulwark, 











ation, He cold never endure to set one rend. ) wit 
ing tach « buck, or to bere auth a vlna ins 
is presenct. Once, when Emperor, in passing | Kuigints of 
through the saloons of bis pulave, be found one | way” ior t 


veen 4 man.” be 





vebt 
in thar evcal.’ 

On the :soruin, 
sayaige of twenty~t 
Malta, aué the Soe, 
eoletrated 
T 


«yuured 
3 


5th of June, afer a 
thy white cliffs of 
atifcations of 


owsand miles tru 








By ws scr 





fesvicns Ficnoa, 
inability ie msl 
be the spbjece v. 





xther power, “Icaptured Malts,” said Napoleon. 
‘while at Mantua.” The reduction by fares of| 
that almost impregnable fortress would have 
soquired s long siege apd a vast expenditure of 
treasure and of life. A few cannon-shot were: 
sxchanged, thet there might be a show of rosist- 
ance, when the island wes surrendered, and the 
tricoloured flag waved provdly over those has- 
tions which, in former yours. bad bidden defence 
to the whole power of the all-conqnering Turk. 
‘The generals of the French srmy were amazed 
as they contemplated the grandeur and the 
atrength of thes worke, upon which had heen 
expended the science, the toil, and the wealth 
“It ie well,” said General Caffarel!i to 
. “that there was some ope wit! 
open the gatesto us We should have bed more 
trouble in mskiog our way through if the piace 
hhad heen empty.” The Knights of Malte, living 
upon the renown acquired by their order in by- 
gone ages, and revelling in Inzury and magni 
cence, were very willing to receive the gold of| 
Napoleon, end palaces in the fertile plains of 
Italy and’ France, in exchange for torrets and 
towers, bastions and ramparteof solid rock. ‘The 
hnrbour is one of the most safe and commotious 
in the world. It embraced, without the slightest 





ol 
Napole: 








AiBiculty, the whole majestic armarcent, and | Ori 


allowed the magnificent Orient to float, with 
abundance of water, at the quey 

‘Napoleon iramediately devoted bis mind, with 
its accustomed activity, to securing and orgen}- 
Sing the new colony. 


The innumereble batteries 
wore immediately armed, end three thousand 
men wero left in defence of the place. All the 
Tarkish prisoners found in the sys were eet 
at liberty, treated with the grontest kindness, 
and scattered through the font, that their friend. 
ship might be won, and that thoy might exert 
‘amoral influcnce in favour of the French vpoo 
the Mabometan popalation of the East. With 
a5 much facility as if he had devoted « Jong life 
to the practical duties of a statesman, Nepoteon 
arranged the municipal system of the island; 
sod having accomplished all this in less than 6 
woek, he again weighed anchor and directed his 
oonrse towards Egypt, Many of the Buights of 
Malte followed the victorious general, and with 
profound homage accepted sppointwenta in his 





army. 
The whole French squadron, hourly antici- 
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ore. 


to sul Tt was pot get eavwn, even on boned 
‘the French ships, but to a few indinduals, 
whither the flect was bound. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the vast squadron drew nesrer the 
AStican shore, the secret began to transpire. 
Mirth and gaiety prevailed. All were watching 








with eagerness to catch » first plimpse of the 
\ Continent of Affi Ia the evenings, Napoleon 
assembled in the capacims cabins of the Orient 





the men of science and poneral officers, and then 
commenced the learned discussions of the Iusti- 
tute of Epypt. One night the two fleets were 
vithin GfceD ‘mile of each othe, to neat thet 

ignal-guns of Nelsor # squadron were heard 
be de Freee, The niece oweven wns Gar 
ané foggy, end the two fleeta passed without 
collision. 

‘On the moming of the Jat of July, after s 
passage of forty-two days, the low and sandy 
shores of Egypt, sbout two thousand miles from 
France, were discerned, extending along 
disant horizon as far as the eye comld rea 
‘As with a gentle breeze th 
lang, the minareta of Alexandria, the Needle of 
Cleopatra, and Pompey’s Pillar, Tos abovo the 
sand hills, exciting in tho minds’ of the entlnsl- 
astic French the most romantic drenms of 
ital granienr. ‘Ths fleet appronched a kas 
2 Little discance from the harbour of Alez:tn- 
Gri, and dropped anchor sbout three piler 
from the shore. But two days before, Neleon 
had visited that very spt in quest of the French 
Jand. not fading ther there, bad sailed for the 
| mouth of the Hellespont, 
|The evening had now arrived, and the breeze 
had increased to elmost a gale. Notwitbetanding 
the peril of disembarketion in ach a enth, No- 
pols decided that not,» moment wan in be 

‘The landing immediately commenced, ais 
Was continned with the utmost expedition 
through the whole mizbt. Many boats were 
swamped, and some fives lost, but, anintimidated 
by such disasters, the landing was continued witl: 
susbated zea} ‘The transfer of the horses from 
the ships to the shore presented very curious 
[epectacle. ‘They were hoisted out of the ships 
and lowered into the een with simply a halter 
shout their necks, where they awa in grent 
nambets arcund the vessels, not knowing which 
way to go, Six were caught by their alters, 
and towed towards the shore, The rest, by 


























pating collision with the English feet, were ever| instinct, followed them. As other horves were 
ready for battle, Though Napoleon aid not| lowered into the wea from all the shipa, they 
turn from his great object to seek the English, | joined the column bastening towards the land, 
he felt no apprehension in view of meeting the| and thus econ there was a dense and wide 
guemy. Upon every ship of tbe line be hed put, column of ewiwving bores, extending from the 
Gve bundred picked men, who were daily exer-{ ships to the beach * fast as they reached the 
cited in working the guns. He had enjoined shore, they were canght, saddled, and delivered 
apon the whole fleet thet, in case of an encounter, |to their riders. Towarda morning the wind 
every ship was to have but ono single sim, that | abated, and, before the blazing ap rose over tha 
of closing immediately with s ship of the enemy, | sends of the desert, 8 proud wmy of cava’ |, 
and boarding ker with the otmost desperation. |i 7 end artillery was marahalled upon the 
Nelson, finding that the French bad left their}drcary waste, awaiting the commands of iv 
harbours, esgerly but unavailingly ecarched for | general. 

them. He was entirely at a loss reepecting! In tho midst of the disembarkation, » ai 
heir destingtion, and kuow not in whatdirection |eppomred in the distaot horison. It wus wap. 





vive] RAPCLEON aT 
id ta be an Ey ahi 
Saelaimed aah ont thon forsake me 
now? Lask of thea but 6 cork reenite.* 
strane sul proved to be ou frigate ¥ 
joining the fleet. While the disemcarkstion 
waa still going on, Napoleon advanced with 
three thousand men, whom ks had bastily 
formed in battle array upon the beach, to 
andria, which was at but « few miles’ distance, 
hat be might surprize the place before the 
Turks had timo to prepare for a dcfence. No 
nau ever better nnderstood the valne of tine. 
tis remarknble saying to the pupils of & school 
lie onco visited," My young fri . 
YF bing t90 chance of misfortune for future 
‘ormed the rule of bis own conduct. 

Ant before disembarking, Napoleon b 
the following proclamatior ‘troops: 
“Solsiers ! yoa ers about to ur take a con- 
quest franglt with incatcnlable effects apon the 
commerce and civikzation of the woot You 
will indict son England ths most gritvoas 
wtvoke shen sumrain before tecsiving her 
veath-blox The people with whow we are 
about to live are Mshometans, Their first 
‘trtivle of faith ‘There is but one God and 
Mahomet is 1 .oplit.’ Cortradict 
not Trout them as you have treatel the 
Ttaliaus end the Jows. Show the sume regard 
to their muftie and imanraa ay you have ebown 
tothe dishope ‘and rabbi:, Muuifost for the core- 
monies of the Koran the same respect yoo heve 
shown to the convents aud the synaroyaes, to 
the religion of Motos and thet of Jesas Christ. 





























The | walis 








ATEXANDRIA. a" 


“Ob, Forme!" | and and with shouts of defiance, Tha 


French, by their ladders, poured over the 
Ube en “dation, ewerping everything 
before them. The conflict was short, and the 
triculoured Sag waved triumphantly over the 
city of Alexandria The Turkish prisoners 
from Malta, who had become fascinated by the 
magnificence of Napoleon, aa all were fascinated 
who approached that extracrdinary man, dis- 
persed themselves through the city, and exerted 
‘® powerfal influence in securing the friendahip of 
ths people for their invaders, 
‘army, imbibing the politic sentiments of 
their general, refrained from all acts of tawlens 
ote, e, and amazed the enslaved popnlace by 
Lastice, merey, and generosity, The 
people were immediately liberated from the most 
grinding and intolerable despotism; just and 
equel laws were established; and Arab and 
Copt soon began, lost in wonder, to speak the 
praises of Napoloon, He was # strange con- 
queror for the Enst; libersting and blessing. not 
ensleving and robbing, the vanquished. ‘Theis 
women were respected, their property was unin~ 
jured, their persona protected from violence, and 
‘their’ interests in every way promoted, A 
brighter day novor dawned upou Egypt than the 
day in whioh Napoleon placed bis foot upon her 
soil. The accomplishment of bis plana, 60 far 
as haman wisdom can discern, would have been 
one of the greatest possible blessings to the 
East. Again Napoloon issued one of those 
glowing proclamations which are as charag- 
teristic of his geuins as were the battles which 











All religious were protected by the legions of{ he fought » 


Rome, You will 
variance with those of Europe. Aceastom your. 
selves co respect them. Women are not ts 

here sa with us; but in every country he who 
tinintes is a monster. Pillage earieles ouly a 


iud here customs greatly at 


fow, while it dishouocrs aa army, destross its) 
and makes enemies of those whom it! 


‘tesomy 
ia the 








reat of all te atusch as friends.” 


HAPTER XL 
MARCH TO CATRO. 
Sentiments of th Tutiks towards Napoleon—: 
the'Egy Napalysn’s views 0 
Laboncs in Alexandria—Order to Bru 
scroya the deser—-Mameluke horsamen— 





darch 
f the 





‘army on seeing the Nile—Repalee of the iokes 
—Arod sheik—Cairo—Charg sf Monrad Bey—En- 
trance foto Culro—Love of the Exyptisns—Batile of 
the Nue—Touching letter to Madame Brucys, 


Tux frst grey of the morning bad not 
dawned when Napoleon, at the bead of 
anthesiastio colnmns, marched upon the city 
hich bora the name and which had witnessed 
she achievements of Alexander. It wus his aim, 
toy tho fearlesness and impetuosity of his frat 
assault, to impress the Tarks with the idea of the 

incfbility of the French. The Mamelukes, 
astily collected upon the ramparts of the city, 
the foe with discharges of uiuaketry 









“Pople of Egypt? You will be told by our 
enctaios that I om come to destroy qesrmalion 
Believe them rer Tel pet a am come br] 
Testore your eights, punish yonr weurpers, anc 

Fn cee FF Mahomet. Tell 
them that I venerste, more than do the Marie~ 
lakes, God, his prophet, anc the Koran, Tell 
them that all men are equal in the sight of God; 
thar wisdom, talents, anc virtae alone consticate 
the difference between them. And what are the 
virtues which distinguish the Mamelokes, that 
entitle them to appropriate all the enjoyments of 
life to themselves? If Egypt ia their farm, let 
them show thei lease from God by which they 
hold it. Isthere « fine estate? it belongs to the 
Mamelnkes. Is there 9 beautiful slave, a fine 
horse, 2 good house? all belong to the BMame- 
lukes. But God is just end merciful, and he 
hath ordgined that the empire of the Mame-~ 
lakes shall come to an end. ‘Thrice happy those 
who shall side with ue; they shall prosper in 
their fortune and their rank. Happy they who 
shal) be neutrsl; they will have time to become 
acquainted with us, cud will range themssives 
upon onr side. But woe, threefald woe to those 
who shel} arm for the Mamclakes and fight 
against us! For them there will be no hore: 
ther shail perish!” 


| Yon azitlings of Parlay” wrote oae of the 


CHicess of the army, * will lanzh outright re the 


Meberamedsa preclemstion ot Napolecv. Ho, 
however. ie reoc! ageinst a! your raillery, and 
6 fused the most 
rats. aafurst casmien 
famelakes, sent ns back, e€ s00n a8 ther 
hhad read it, thirty of our people whom they had 
made prisoners, with au offer of their services 
‘against the Mamelukes." 

It was an interssting peculiarity in the cha- 
tacter of Napolcon, that be respected all reli 
gions as necessities of the human mind. He 
never allowed bin in eoptemptnone 
terma even of the groseest shsnrdities of religicus 
fanaticism. Christianity w resented to bim 
only as exhibited by the Papal Charch. He 
professed the most profound admiration of th: 
doctrines and the moral precepts of the Gospel, 
and often expressed the wish that he he 
devonr belinver, but be conld nat re 
from God, all that the popes, c 
‘snd priests clained ns divine. ne spiritaal 
power of the Popa he reenenised ap arent o' 
fremendons efficiency. As witch, he sincerely 
Lit, treared ie-mich deierenoe, and sooght 
ite alliance. He cndesoured to gain contra) 
over every inflnencs whick conld sway the 
hnman heart. So of the Muherectane: Le re- 























































garded their relipion ax an element of majestic} 
power, and wished to avail himscif of it, While 





the philosophers s:4 generals around bir re- 

raed all forme of religion with conteicpr, he, 
Giluenoed by a far higher plilosophy, reparded 
all with veneration. 


Since the Kevolnrion, there bad been no sort! 
of worship in France, "The iden even of « God | 
.tirely obliterated from the | siasm 


had been. almost 
public mind. The French coldiers were mero 
aniruals, with reany noble ae well as depraved 








instincts. At the command of their beloved) 


chieftain, they were es reaily to embrace a reli- 
gion as to storm a battery. Nopsiena wae 
uconsed of hypocrisy for pursaing this cauree in 
Pgypt. “Unever,” aid ce subsequently, “ fole 
lowed any of the tenets of the Mehometan reli- 
gion, Inever prayed in the mosques. I vever 
abstained from or was circumcised. T said 
merely that we were friends of the Mussolroans, 
aud thes I respecied thoir prophet; whieh was 
trae. I respect bim now.” 

Napoleon remained 1 Alexandria but six days, 
During this time he devoted himself, with « zes] 
and energy which elicited universal admiration, 
to the orzarization of equitable laws, the regrlu- 
thon of police, and the development cf the 
sources of the conntry. The very hove of their 
establishment in the cit isans, and artists, 
and engineers all were and the life and 
enterprise of the West were infused into the 
tepatchral streets of Alexanaria, 

‘Preparations were immediately made for im- 
proving the harbour, repsiring the fortificsti 

































RAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


{ 


‘policy of Napoleon, Sine thet day, half 
century of degradation, ignorance. poverty, 
prestion. and qretcheduase ben pasred over 


Egzpt. er a 
‘Had Napoleon succeeded in his designs, it we 
probable that Egypt would acw have been & 
civilized aud s prosperous lan‘. enriched by the 
oromeros of the East end the West wit wiles 
of elegance and refinement embellishing the 
imesdows and headlands of the Nile, end 
steamers, fieighted with the Inxavics of ail 
lends, ploughing her maestic wares, The shores 
bof the Red Sea, now eo silent and lonely, would 
Hhave echoed with the lura of bappy industry, 
‘and fleets woald have been Inunchied from ber 
este, and thriving towns and opulent cltics 
would have sprog up, where the roving Bedow's, 
[Row meets but desolation and glo. Tt it 


‘¢ hopes might have been di 
2 18 certain thet, while Napoleon remained in 
Ecypt, the whole conntry recaved ou impulse 
\enknown for centoriee before; and humeo 
‘wiston cannot devi fan then he 
| proposed, for atonsin2 the erterprise, end stimu. 
i iachg aie infcsenrstil eéveloping the cemuron 
of the land. 

About thirty of the Freuch troops fell in the 
atieck apon Alexandria, Napoleon, with bie 
prompt conceptions of the sublime, caused them 
‘to be buried at the foot af Pompey's Piller, and 
had dheir names engraven opon that monument, 
woose renown kas growa venerable through 
countless ages. The whole army assisted at the 
imposing ceremony of their interment. Entu- 

jiasm spread through the ranks. The French 
jeoldiera, bewildered by the meteor glare of glory, 
jand deeming their departed comrades now im 
mortalized, envied their fate. Never did oon- 
quetor better anderstand than Nupoleon what 
springs to touch, to ronse the latent energics of 
hevan pature. 

Leaving thres thousand men in Alexandria, 
under the command of General Kleber, who had 
| been wounded in the ascault, Nepoleen set out, 
| with the rest of Lie army, to oross the desert to 
Ceiro, The fieec was not ina place of saiuty, 
and Napoleon gave emphatic orders to Admiral 
Erueys to remove the shipy, immediately after 
lending the army, from the Bay of Aboukir, 
where it wes anchored, into the harborr of 
Alexandria; or, if the Targe ships could not 
enter that port, to proceed, without any delay, 
to the island of Corfu. The neglect, on the 
part of the Admiral, nromptly to execute these 
‘ordars, upon which Nupoleun bai placed great 
stress, Jed to a disaster which proved fatal to tha 
expedition, 

Napoleon despatched s tarce flotilla, laden 
wich provisions, artillery, emmmunition, ani beg- 
ges, to sail along the shore of the Medite 



































e tions, 
erecting mills, estabtshing matfactories, foand-_| ranean to the westera branch of the Nile, culel 
ing echools, exploring antiquities; snd thejthe Rosetta mouth, end ascend the river to 
vermont of the country was placed in the| point where the wrmy. having marched across 
ands of the prominent inhabitants, who were | the desert, would meet it, The flotilla and the 
fnterevad ¢ Drowote the wise ond bnmans! army wold then keep company, ascending the 


ireey 


Mile, some Sfty ovflee, w Cairo. The army hed 
saeion nf si railee to crocs It was dtoary 
in the extreme, A biasing san 


spc. the glowing eands. 
Notatwee  riauisof gre obeared the eye. 
Jot arivale — ckled across their hot and eandy 
vath, A fi wells of brackish water were 


leettered along the trackless course pursued by 

be caravans, but even those the Arabs had 
poltoned. 

Euny on the morning of the 6th of July the 

"ocroenced is march over the apparently 

in of shifting sands, No livin 

Phe ove bat afew Arab horsemen, 

ly appeared and disappeared at 

id who, ceakng themselves 

o |-hills, irartediately murdered any 





Dbobind th 
stragglere who wandered from the ranks, or from 


sickness cr 


stion Joitered behind. Four 
of incon. ied i 


ble enffaring wore in 
crossing the —«t.-‘The swidiers, accustomed 
totnsiuxc —__ beanty, snd abundance of the 
celle Italy, were plunged into the most 
ion, Even the officers fourd their 

ge -way, and Lannes and Muret, in 
‘duspair, dashed their hats upot 
‘wed them under foot. Many 

bed on the long and dresry route. 
se columns toile? on, boar after 
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CHARGES OF THE MAMELUEXS. 


Throngh all the nours of the march 
not a word or 8 gesture escaped him which in- 
ieatod the slightest embarrassment or inguie- 
tude. One day be xppmached a gr.np of dis- 
coatented officers, aud scid to them, in tones of 
firmness which af ouce brought thea to thelf 


senses, ‘ 

“You ary holding mutinous Winkrage, Be 
vrarel Tt fe oot your being sx fst high that 
Mill save you fom belng shot in s exople of 





m8 

In tho midst of the dovert, when gloom and 
despondency had taken possession of all hearts, 
unbounded joy was excited by the appearance of 
4 lake of crystal water but a few miles before 
them, wich villages snd palm-trees beautifully 
reflocted in its clear and glassy depths, The 
parched and panting troops rushed eayerly on to 
plunge into the delicious waves, Hour after 
hour passed, and they approached no nearer the 
elysium before them. Dreadful wus their dis 
appointment when they found ther it was all an 
illusion, and that they were pursuing the mirage 
of tho dry and duity desert. At one time 
Napoleon, with one oF two of bis officers, wane 
dered a Kittle distance from the mein body of bis 
army. A troop of Arub horsemen, concealed by 
some sand-bilis, watelicd his movementa, but for 
some uukuown reseon, when he was entirely in 


aud hungry, and faint, and thirsty, | their power, did not harm him. Napoleon soot 


blazing down upon their un heltered 

the yielding sande burnirg their 

et. At the commenceman: of the 

me Napoleoa bad pruraised to ea2h of bis 

soldiers: en acres of land. As ther looked 

around % sdreary spé boundl | ocean of 

card, the _ @ jocularly of ‘is moderation in 
promising Yem but sevew acre 

Th sung mgue,” srid he 

safely off ‘od us us much es 


blis 








“might bave 
‘chose to take. 





prtesived bie peril 0d encaped unmolested. 
he seid, 

“Tt is not written on high that I am to perisle 
by the bands of the Arabs.” 

As the army drew near the Nile, the Mame 
Joke horsemen increased in numbers, and in the 
frequency and the rockleseness of their attacks, 
‘Their appearance, and the impetnosity of their 
onset, was most imposing. Each one wasmounted 


We certu dy should not bave abused bis good-jon = fleet Arabian steed, and was armed with 





nature.” 

Nothin more strikingly the singular 
control whi on bad obtauued over his 
army than the = th ~——_néer the 





stances, m0 one 
(oiled along on 
‘arin the fati, 
Like them, ho threw him 
night, with the éaud fer bi iildw and, secreting 
no Inxuries for himself, he te th» coarse beans 
which afforded the only f for the army. He 
was over the last to fold hie clouk around him 
for the night, and the first. to spring from tho 
gr7und in the morning, Tue soldiers bitterly 
cursed the povernment who had sant them to 
that land of barrennes sad desolation. Seeing 
the men of science stopping to examine tue 
antiquities, they accused thom of being the 
Authors of the expedition, and revenge them- 
selves with witticlame But no one uttered 
word upainst Na His presence overawed 

fe seemed to be insonsible to bunger, 
thirst, or fatigue. ‘It was obsrved that, wi 
all others were drevched with perspiration, not s 
kop of muoisiuxe ooaed from bia brow. 


vumured egainst im, He 
rot the head of t > col mm, 
of the most h ble soldiers, 
mm the sands at 





pistol, sabre, carbine, and blondorbuss. The 
carbine was a short gun, which threw a mall 
bullet with grest precision. Tho bdlunderbuse 
was also a short gun, with «large boro, capable 
of holding ® number of balls, and of doing 
execution without exact aim. These fierce 
warriors, accustomed to tho saddle almost from 
infancy, presented an array indescribably bril- 
Tiant, a8, with gay turbans, and waving plumes, 
and gaudy banners, aud gold-spangled robes, in 
meteoric splendour, with the ewiftzess of the 
wind, they burst from behind the sand-hilla 
Cherging like the rash of « tornado, they rent 
the air with their olson 9 » aad discharged 
their carbines while in full career, and halted, 
wheeled, and retreated with « precision and 
celerity which amazed even the most accom- 
plished horsemen of tbe army of Italy. 

The oxtended sandy plains ware exactly 
adapted to the manceuvres of these flsing herda. 
‘The lesst motion or the slightest breath of wind 
taised » cloud of aust, blinding, choking, snd 
smothering the Frenoh, but apparently present- 
ing no aunoyanes either to the Arab Fler or ta 
his hora. Ea weury airaggler ioitsred « fan 








fepe bebind the toiling column, or if any soldiars 

prides to peters fain in poet A of the 
M 2 their bold attacks, certain and 
Inetaut death was enous ‘A wisd troop. 
enveloped in clouds of dus, like epirite froin 
Another world, dashed upou thea, cut down the 
adventurers with their keen Damascus blades, 
und disappeared in the desert almost Lefore « 
musket could be levelled st them. 

a re ag of iocnealoohe anffering, Geo 
Jong-wirhod- je was seen, glitteriny: thruog’ 
the sand-hille of the denert, and bordered by a 
fringe ofthe richest luxuriance. The seeac burst 
upon the yew of the punting soldiers like « 

ion of enchantment, Shouts of joy burst from 
the ranks discipline aud ordor were 
stantly forgotten. The whole army of ti 
thoustnd men, with horses and camels, rushed 
forward, » tumultuoua throng, and plunged. 1 
the delirium of excitement, into tle we 
They Inxariated, with indescribable delight 
the ‘and refrosbing stream. They ro. 
over aud over in the water, abouting and froli 
ing in wild joy. Reckless of consequences, 2! 
drank apd drank again, as if they bever oc 
be satiated with the delicious heverap=. 

In the midst of this sceae of turbulent and 
almost frensied exultation, a cloud of dust wus: 
seen in the distance, the trampling of hoofs was 
heard, and @ body of nesrly « thousand Mame- 
juke horeemen, on fleet Arabian chargers, came 
aweeping down upos them with fiend-like ve- 
locity, their sabree Gasking in tha sunlight, aud 
rending the sir with their hideous yells. The 
drums beat the elarm, the trumpets sounded, 
and the veteran soldiers, Grilled to the most 
perfect mechanical precision, instantly formed ix 
squares, with the artillery at the angles, to meet 
the foe Ins moment the assault. like a tornado, 
fell upon them, But it was a tornado striking 
rock. Not aline wavered. A palisade of brist- 
Tiug dayouete met the breasts of the horses, and 
they recoiled frou the shock. A voleanic barst 
of ‘Gre, from artillery and masketry, rolled 
hundreds of steeds and riders together in tho 
dust, The survivors, wheeling thair unchecked 
chargers, igi tein wich the same meteoric 
rapidity with which they bed aprcoctet. 

¢ flotilla now appeared in sight, having 
arrived at the destined spot at the precis sour 
designazed by Napoleon. ‘This was nut wccicunt. 
Te was the result of that wonderfal power of 
mind and extent of informstion whicb fad en 
abled Napoloon perfectly to understand the 
diffcnlties of the two routes, and to give his 
orders in such a way that they could ba and 
would be obeyed. It was remarked by Napo- 
Jeon's generals that, during @ weck's residence 
in Egypt, be acquired apprcntly ax perfect au 
acquaintance with the country ithad been 
his aative land. 

The whole moral aspect of the army wus now 
ehanged with the change in the aspect of the 
country, ‘The varsstile troops forgot their suf- 
ferings, und, rejoicing in abundance, danced end 
sang heneath th 























NAPOLEON BONAPARTS. 


{ites 


and palm-treee. The ficids were waving with 
Joxariant harvests. Pigs = were bundent. 









The most calivors water an were brongat 
to the camp it nuxieustiite grofisioa 5 bat the 
villages were poor wd syuatia, und the honsee 


mere huvele of mud. ‘The execrations in whisk 
the soldiers had indulged in the desert now gave 
place to jokes and glee, For reven days they 


mi shed vforward ¢ ng the banks of 
the Nile, the fertili of tke covviry, 
aud ad logmdation of the 

The ed that there was 
ve each at that the “ Little 
Corporal self to be transported, 
Bier @ go et m rable land, in sown 
of a cit ubstantia! then the 


voleon stopped at the house 


of a Arab + The interior presented « 
revol sng sent q _ The 
propr to be rich, 
{Sapo great kind- 

ery ter, why he 


I the ‘comin, 
caorved enewer 
rer ence, He 
aired and far. 
m of this was 
g buex thus proved 1 
be wealthy, a farge sma of movey wus de- 
mended fora we by the Msmelukes, and tho 
bastinado was inflieved cnt] I paid it." Lock at 
wy feet, which bear witnass to what I endured, 
From se I have reduced myself to the 
barest neoessaries, and no longer seek to repair 
anything.” The pc was Yamned. for 
Tif, ia consequence ation which hiv 
feot reecived Suen t afiiction, neh 











was the melukes. Ths 
Egyptians, jo ubje proa 
oppreasars, were co x their 
wives, their childres mm pore 
ons, to the absolw the vis whe 


rated them, 

Numeroas bande + 
most formidat xy 
were contina 


ameinke Loreemen, the 
cavalry in the world, 
ug ebout the army, 





watching for of expomure, wad it wu 
2 .. aryto .. ...atantly prepsred for an attack. 
Nothing could liave E : more effecive than the 
disjosition w 2h Napoleon mude of bie troops to 
mest this no modeof warfare. He formed bit 
samy into fi quaros, The sides of wach square 
were compe . of ranks nix men deep, The 
arcillery wis aced at the angies. Within the 


aqu re were -nadier companiva in platoons to 


vort the) ats of artaek. The generals, the 
sefentifio c , and tho baggage were in’ the 
centre. ~ > aqnures were moving masses, 


When on the rvarch, all 13ced in one direction, 
the two sides marcling mm flank, When charged, 
they immediately hued, and fronted on every 
side—the ovtsrmost rank knevling, that those 
bobind mighe shoot over their Leads; the whole 
body thne presenting a liviug fortrew of brist! va 


1%) 


‘When ther rere to carry @ position, the three 
Act ranea were to detach themselves from the 
nquare, and to form a colwor. of atack. The 
other three ranks were to remain in the rear, 
still forming the square, ready to rally the 


colunm. Thess faming citadele of fire ant xt] 


defiance all che power of the Amb horwmen. 
The attacks of the anemy soar heczme # subject 
the solliecss The scieutisie 














with esses to treurpor: their p 
phioleophical apparetua. As scon #8 the 
iy of Mamelukes war seen in the Aistance, 
ihe’ order war given, with mii 

* Form square, savens and 
nT Tad 










with pox 
themselves with calling the ssvex demimcarans. 
Thonigh the soldiers thus enjoyed their jokes, 
they sherithed the highest epect for many of 
ho in ‘eof battle bad mani- 
fested the ntecost ttre Aforamarch of 














lwody 
opreac) 

loar: 
art of lus 
amber, f 

orgs 

var thousand fo 
‘wits is on the € 
oleog was mare 


the jor 
jons th 
a before the break of 
rising in th 





wid the lofty rai 
vir loft ; Hind by its ras, 









gn the borders of the des: the giguatie: 
i like mountains wou sm appoe 
% plain, 
vay inctimeticely halte?. and 
gan ‘ape ‘maconmaute of! 





antiquity. The face of Napoloov beswed with 
enthu Soldiers,” te exclaimed, as be 
rode alorn: tho rezks, from thore sxomite forty 
sett ries contemplate yort scticts.” The ardour 
Of the soldiers war aroused to the highest pitch, 
Animated by the clangoar of martial bands and 
the gleam of @aunting baoners, they sdvanced 
with impetuons steps to mest thair foex The 
whole plain hefore them, at the base of the 
pyramids, wae Ged with armed mex. The giit- 
taring weapons of ten thousand horsemen, in the 
utmost splendor of barbaric chivalry, brilliant 
with plames and arms of burnished’ stee! and 
gold, prasented an array ineonesivebly imposing. 
Undismayrd, the French troccs. merebelied in 
five invincible sqrares, prased ou. There wes 
oother alternetive. Napoleon must marck upon 
those intrenchments, Hobind which twenty-four 
thousand men were stationed with power! 
artillery and musketry tc weep bis reba, and a 
formidable hedy of fen thousand boremen, on 
Aoat and porerfa Arabian see's, avaiting the 
raret, aad seedy to wie apog ihe slightest in- 













































tA TUE OF TUE PYRAMIDS 


dications of confusion te plocge, with toe fury 
‘which fatalism can inspite, upon his bleeding and 
mangled squares, 

Tewoost have been with Napolson a moment of 
intense anxiety. But as be ast upon his horse, ip 
the cantre of ano of the squares, and curefmly ex. 
amined, with hie telescope, the disposition of the 
‘enenry, no ans cori’ discern the lexst trace of 1:4 
easiness. His gaze was long and intenss. ‘The 
keennes: of bis scrating detected that the eneniy's 
guns wer not mounted upen e@ fines, and 
| they could not, theretore, be tamed from the 
{tion in which thes ware placed. No athe 
jthongh meny of them bad equally good glasses 

made this important discovery. He icamedistety 

| by a lateral movement, guided his army vw the 
right, towards the pyramids, that his squares 
‘wight be ont of the range of the guns, and that he 
might attack the enemy in flank. ‘The momeut 
Mourad Bey perceived this intion, he divined 
its object, aud, with groat military sagucity, re 
Taolved instantly to charge. 

“You shall now sve ux” sid the prond Bay 
“outupth Pl 
| _ He wus, indord,e foarf spoctacie, Ton thon 

send horsemen, maguilicently dressed, with the 
flcetest steeds in the world, urging thelr horven, 
[wich bloody spars, to the ‘most impetuots ana 
fiona onset, rendinz the heavens with tbeir cris 
and causing the very earth to tremble benexth 
the thnader of iron feet, ome déwn opon thie 
Vadamansine bost. Nowhing was ever seon in war 
moors furions than this charge. Ten thuussnd 

er 
inured to dancer felt that it as au awfu! :no- 
ment. It seymed impos: y 
living avwleiche, The most profowd 1 






































‘ht, | reigned throngk the rans, interrapted on!y by 


precision. The soldiers held their breath, « id. 
a 


With briscling hayonets, stood shoulder to sh. 
| ta receive the shook. 

The moment the Mamelnkes arrived within 
gunshot, the artillery at the ensles plouched 
their ranks, and platoons of musketry, volley 
after volley, in uninterrvoted discharge. ewept 
into their faces « pitilese <-mpest of destr: 
| Horses aud riders, struck by the bi 
over eech otiier by hundreds on the send. They 
were trampled and crasbed by the iron boots of 
the thouannds of frantic steeds, envelypad in aust 
[and amoko, composing the vast ané imporuona 
squadrons. Bat the squares stood ax fro a2 the 
Pyramids at whose hase they fonght, Not one was 
broken; not one wavered, The daring ) 
Tukes, in the fronzy of their rage aud dix 
Ment, threw away their Hives witb 

recklessness. They wheeled their bor 
and reined them back upon she rar:k 
it kick their wus into thoes territ. 
| of living mes. Rendered farious tie = 
{8 break the ranks, they hurled 
carbines at the loads of the Fren-a. 
oramled along the ground, aud i 







































out at ths lege of their indomitable foes. They 
displayed superbuman bravery—the only virtas 
which the jnkes possessed. 

But an incessant and mercilew fire from 
Napoleon's well-trained battalions continually 
thinned thelr ranks, and at last the Mameinires, 
In the wildest disorder, broke and fled. The 
infantry in the intrenched camp, witnessing the 
atter discorafiture of the mounted troops, whom 
they bad considered invincible, and seeing such 
incessant and volcanic sheets of flame bursting 
trom the impenetrable squares, caught the panic, 
and joined the flight. Napoleon now, in bis turn, 
oberged with the utmost impetuosity. A scene 
of indescribable confusion and horror ensued. 
‘The extended plain was crowded with fugitives 
—footmon and horsemen, bewildered with terror, 
seeking escaps from their terrible foes. Thon- 
sands plunged into the river, and endeavoured to 
‘eucape by awimming to the opposite shore, But 
x shower of bullets, like Lailstones, fell upon 
them, and the waves of the Nile were crimsoned 
with their blood. Others sought the desert, a 
wild and rabble rout, 

‘The victors, with their accnstomed celerity, 
pursned, pitilewly pouring into the dense masses 
Of their dying foes the moat teevibia dlacharges 
of artillery and musketry. The rout was com- 
pleto—the earnage swfol. The sun bed hardly 
reeched the meridian before the whole exbatded 
host. had disappenred, and the plain, ss far as the 
eye could extend, was strewn with the dying 
and the dead. The camp, with ali its Oriental 
‘wonlth, fell into the hands of the victors, and the 
soldiers enriched themselves with ita profusion of 
splendid shawls, magnificent weapons, Arabian 
Rorses, and parses filled with gold. The Mame- 
lukes were accustomed to lavish it wealth in 
the decoration of their persons, and to carry with 
them large sums of money. ‘The gold and the 
treppings found upon the boay of each Mameluke 
‘were worth from six thenrasd to ten thousand 
france. Besides those who were slain apon the 
field, more than a thousand of thess formidable 

eo were drowned in the Nile. For many 
days the soldiers employed themeelves in fishing 
2 the rich booty, and the Freoch camp was 
led with abnndance. This most sangainary 
‘battle cost the French scarcely one bandred men 
pegs and monseee More han ten bole 
o ne ed, Napoleon is 
sdiairation pod tho Srnvery ation ees proud 
horsemen displayed. “ Could I have united the 
Mameluke horse to the French infantry,” said 
he, “I should have reckoned myself master of 
‘the world.” 

After the battle, Napoleon, now the andis- 
puted conqueror of Egypt, quartered himself for 
‘the night in the country palace of Mourad Bey. 
The apartinente of this voiuptnous abode were 
embellished with all the appurtenances of 
Oriental luxnry, ‘The officers were strack with 
pea! io viewing the multitude of cushions 

divans covered with the finest damasks and 
qilka, and ommamented with golden fringe. 
Kagypt was beggared to minister to the sousnal 
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rite. 


indulgence of these haughty demots, Much of 
tbe njgut we pamed in exploring this singular 


mansion. The gurden was extensive and ex- 
ceedingly magnificent. Innumersble vines wore 
Jaden with the richest grepes, The vintage was 


soon gathered by the thousands of oluiers whe 
filed the alleys and loitered in the arboure. 
Pots of preserves, of confectionery, and of eweet- 
meats of every kind, were devoured by an army 
of mouths, The thousands of little elegancics 
which Europe, Asia, and Africa had contributed 
to minister to the voluptnous aplendours of the 
regal roansion, were speedily transte to the 
ko ss of the soldiers, 

10“ Battle of the Pyramids,” 9» Napoleon 
charncteristically designated it, sent w thril] of 
terror, far and wide, into the interior of Asin 
and Africa, Thess prond, merciless, licentious 
oppressors wers execruted by the timid Egyp- 
tian, but they were decmed invireible. In an 
hour they bad vanished, like the mist, betore 
the genius of Napoleon. 

‘The caravans which came to Cairo circulated 
through the vast regions of the interior, with all 
tho embellishments of Oriental exaggorstioa, 
glowing accounts of the destruction of those 
terrible equadrons which had eo long tyranvize? 
over t, end the fatae of whose military 
prowess had cansed the most distant tribes to 
tremble. The name of Napoleon became sud. 
denly as renowned in Asia and Africa as it hed 

become in Europe. But twenty-one 
days had elapsed since bs placed his foot rpcn 
the sands at Aletandria, and now he wat ecre- 
reign of Egypt. The Egyptians also welcomed 
him ase frieud and 4 liberator. The sheets of 
flame which incessantly buret from the Freach 
ranks #0 deeply impressed their imaginations, 
tat they gave to Napoleon the Oriental appella- 
tion of Sultan Kebir, or King of Fire. 

‘The wives of the Mamelukes hid all remained 
in Cairo, Napoieon trested them with ths 
utmost conmaerstion. He sent Eugene to the 
wife of Mourad Bey, to sasuro her of his pro- 
tection. He preserved all her prop:rty for her, 
and granted her several roawesis which ae 
made to him. Thns he endeayourea. ns far ae 
possible, to mitigate the inevitable sufforiugs of 
war, The lady was so grutefal for these atten 
tions. that ahe entertcined Eugene with all 
porsible honours, aod presonted him, upon hin 
departure, with « valuable diamond ring, 

Cairo contained threc hundred thousand in- 
habitanta, Its populution was depraded, in- 

man, gad The | ul wasin « 
state of terrible agitution, for the path of Ori~ 
ental conqnerors is ever markod with brutality, 
flames, and blood. Napoleon immediately di- 
svatched a detachment of his army into the city 
to restore tranquillity, nnd to protest persons 
snd property from the fury of the populace. 
The next day but one, with great pomp ave 
splendour. at the head of bis victorious army, he 
entered Cairo, and tock possession of the palaoe 
of Mourad Bey. With extraordinary intelligence 
‘ana sotivity, he immediately consecrated all bis 
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mergies te ote the highest interests of the Silver and services of plate were mane- 
east Be bed conquered. A French and Arabic printing-press was 
Nothing escaped his observation. He directed set at work. Incouceivable activity was infused 
‘bis attention to the mosques, the harems, the intoevery branch of industry. The of New 
condition of the women, the civil and religious poleon, never weary, inspired all and guided all. 
institutions, the state of agriculture, the arts and It was indeed a bright dey which, after con- 
soiences—to everything which could influence turies of inaction and gloom, hud thus snddent 
the elevation and prosperity of the country. He dswned apon Egypt. The route was surve 
visited the most infuentiel of the Arab inhabi- and the expense estimated of two sulp oa 
tants, aasured them of his friendship, of his re- one connecting the waters of the Red Son wit 
spect for their religion, of his determination to the Nile st Cairo; the other uniting the Red Sea 
protect their rights, and of bis earnest desire to with the Mediterranean, across the Isthmus of 
restore to Egypt its pristive glory. He dis- Suez, Twenty-five millions of frenos and two 
claimed all sovereignty over Egypt, bat or- yearsof labour would have executed both of these 
ganized « government to be adiinistered by the maguificent enterprises, and would have caused 
people themselves. He succeeded perfectly in |new ere ‘to have dawned upon three continents, 
winning their confidence and admiration. He | It isimpoasible not to deplore those events which 
immediately established 2 Conress, composed of | have thus consigned anow these fartile regions to 
the most distinguished citizens of Cairo, for the beegury and to barburism, The sccomplish- 
creation of laws and the administration of|ment of these majestic planr might have trans 
jnotice, and established similar assemblies in all | ferred to the Nile and the Euphrates those 
the provinces, which were to send deputies to | energies now 0 transplendent upon the banks of 
the General Congress at Cairo, He organized | the Mississippi and the Ohio. “ It is incredible," 
the celebrated Institute of Egypt, to diffuse | eays Talleyrand, “how much Napoleon was able 
among the people the light and the sciences of} to achieve. He could effect more than any man 
Enrope, Some of the members were employed |—yes, more than any four men whom I have 
ia making an accurate description and a perfect} ever known. His genius was inconceivable. 
map of Egypt; others were to study the produo- | Nothing conld exosed his energy, bis imagina- 
‘Hons of the country, that its resources might ba | tion, , his eapacity for work, his ease of 
amergetically and economically developed; others| accomplisoment. He was clearly the most ex- 
‘were to explore the ruina, thus to shed new light | traordinary man thet I ever saw, and I believe 
npen history; others were to study the social | the most extraordinary man that has lived in our 
condition of the inhabitants, and proper plans age, or for many ages.” All the energies of Na~ 
for the promotion of their welfare, by t! usar | poleon's soul were engrossed by these enterprises 
of mannfactures, * roads, mills, works upon of grandeur and utility. Dissipation conld prosent 
the Nile, and improvements ir agricalture. ‘Bo aspect to allure iin. “‘] nave no passion,” 
‘Among the various questions proposed tu the said he, “for women or gaming. 1 am entirely 
Institute by Nspoleon, the following may be a political being.” 
mentioned as illustrative of bis enlarged designs. © The Arabs were lost In astonishment that @ 
Ascertain the best construction for wind conqueror, who wielded the thunderbolt, could be 
water-mills; find # substitute for the hop, which | so disinterested and merciful, Such generosity 
does not grow in Egypt, for the making of beer; | and self-denial were never before heard of in the 
sclect sites adapted to the cultivation of the| East. They sould in no way account for it, 
vine; seek the best means of procuring water | Their females were protected from insult, their 
tor the oitadal of Cairo; select spote for wells in| persons end property were saved. ‘Thirty thou- 
diffrent parts of the desert; inquire into the | sand Europeans were toiling for the comfort and 
menna of clarifying and cooling the waters of| improvement of the Egyptians. They called 
the Nile; devise soms useful application of the | Napoleon the worthy son of the prophet, the 
rubbish with which the city oF Cairo, and all favourite of Allah. They even introduced his 
the ancient towns of Egypt, are encumbered; praises into their Litany, and chanted in the 
{ materials for the manufactare of gunpowder. mosques, “Who is ho that bath saved the 
tis almost incredible that the Egyptians were favourite of Victory from tho dangers of the sea, 
not acquainted with windmills, wheelberrows, or | and from the rage of his enemies? Who is he 
even handsawa, until they were introduced by | that hath ted the brave men of the West safo and 
Napoleon. Engineers, draughtsmen, and men| unharmed tothe banks of the Nile? Itis Allah! 
of science immediately dispersed ‘themsolves|the great Allah! The Mamelakes put their 
throughout all the provinces of Egypt. Flour, trast ia horses; they draw forth their infantry 
‘a6 fine as could be obtained in Paris, was ground in battle array; but the favourite of Victory 
in mills at Alexendria, Rosetta, Damietta, and hath destroyed the footmen and the horsemen 
Cairo, By the erection of public ovens, bread of the Mamelukes. As the vapours which rise 
became abundant. Hospitals were established, in the morning are scattered by the rays of the 
with s bed for exch pationt. Saltpetreand gun- sun, eo hath the army of the Mamelukes been 
powder mills were erected. .A foundry was con- scattered by the brave men of the Wast; for the 
structed with reverberating furnaces. Large brave men of the West are ux the apple of the 
chops were buile for locksmiths, armourers, eyo to the great Allah.” 
artwrights, carpenters, and ropemeksm. | Nupolean, to ingratigte himaelf with the ceoply, 
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‘and to become better acquainted with tneir chs- 
rector, attended therr religious worship and ell 
their putioral festivol:.  Thougls be eft the 

Ff juctive ig te bands of the 
theike, bo ‘ijoined and enforced serupnlous im- 
partiality in their decisions. The robbers of the 
desert, who for centuries had devastated the 
frontier with imp he reprised with ¢ 
vigorous hurd, sud under bia energetic swap life 
and property hecarme as tafe im Egypt es ip 
Englend or in France. The French soldiers be~ 
came very popular with the aative Egyptians, 
‘and might be seen in the houses, socially amoking: 
their pipes with the inhabitants, assisting them 
in their domestic labours, and playing with their 
children. 

‘One day Napoleon, in his palace, was gi 
audience to # numerous assemblage of ebeiks 
aud other distinguished men. 
bronght to him that some robbers frow the 
desert Lad alsin a poor friendless peasant and | 
carried off bis tocks. 

















“Take three Lundred horsemen and two 


hundred camels,” suid Napoleon immedistely, 
to an oilicer of bis stall, “aud P 

robbers untfl they are captared, an 
ia avenged.” 

“Wau the poor wretch your cousin,” exclaimed 
ons of the eheile contemptnously, “tt yun | 
‘re in such a rago at his doath 2 

“ He was more,” replied Napoleon sublimely 
“he was one whore aafoty Providence had in- 
trusted to my oar 








2” 
“ Wonderful” rvjoined the sheik; “yon apes | 


liko one inspired of tbe Almighty.” 

More thao one assasin was desparched by tho 
Turkish anthorities to wiurder Napoleon; but 
the Epyptiaus, with Glial love, watched over! 
him, gave him timely notice of the design, aud | 
eiTcctually aided him in defeating it 

In the midst of tl:y extraordinary prosperity, | 
& reverse, sudden, terrible, and irreparable, be- 
fell the French army. Admiral Brueys, devotedly 
attacbed to Najuleon, aud ataious to ascertain. 
that he lund ob:aived « foothold in the country 
before leaving lim to his fete, delayed with~ 
ar #, a» Napoleon had expressly 
enjoiued, from the Bay of Aboukir, to place it in 
® position of eatety. ‘The socond day after euter- 
ing Cairo. Nuyoleoo received desparches from 
Admiral Brueys, by which he learned that the 
squadron was in the Buy of Abonkir, exposed to 
the attacks of ths enemy. Ho was amazed st 
the intoltigence, and immediately despatched « 
weseuger, to procead with the utmost haste, 
and inform the admiral of his great disepproba- 
tion, and to warn him to teke the feet, without 
























au hour's delay, eitier imto the bistoar of| the shore, acing with ato 


Alozancria, where it would be aefe, or w make 
for Corfs. “The wesseuzer waw assaeeitated on 
he way by & py bs. He could not, 
however, Have reeied Ah.chir befora the deo 
suction of the fleet, In the Deantime. Lord 
Nelson learned that the Freueh bad landed in 
+t He invnediate’s turned im that direc- 
fate i Wes Kamar og iro 
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At siz o'clock in the e* 
eres, but ¢ of 
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thirteco . 
anchored in a tet 
with the curve of the 
edopted by Neon 
originality of ¢- 
victory 

perceiv 

resolved to dontle, 
that of bis enem: 
tucticon by seu whi 
sreceatal ow land. 





¢ Lins and four frigates, was 
in s ne eorresonding 
fe. The plan of nttac 
serd the siuplicity and 
from the irst moment, 
2. AS spon as Nelsow 
of the Freue feet, he 
2 whole force. on halfof 
reulnye the same 
deon had found s¢ 






























inner aido of one end of the French 


Information was| each Freuch ship was pluced between the fire 


of two of those of the Euglisl, The remaiuder 
of the French feet Bt anchor vo the ive, 
"ward, coald aot ¢: sdvauee to the relief of 
their doomed friends, 

‘Admind Tirueys supposes that he wus ancborea 
so pour the shore that the Englis) could not pan 
inside. of his tine; bot Nekun prowetly decided 
that where there’ was co:ta for the enewy to 
swing, there must be rosa for bis ehips to float 

scond. what will the wor! say ?” exe 





















elainied 026 of Nelsvn's captsine with transport, 
as be was otade acqsaint 
artick. 





with the plan of 
“Phere is v0 if in tho case,” Nelion 
7 “thai we shall succeed ia certains. Who 
may live to toll the atory is © very different 
juestion.” 

‘The Frouch fought with the energy of despair 
For fifteen ours the unequal oontest lusted. 
Dark night came on. The Bay of Aboukir 
| peemlel une wide feining volcano, eugcloped 
jin the densest folds of selphureous st he 
ocean never witness’ & conflict more 
and dreadful. Abort 
took fire, The smoke 
lourning mas ascended bike 
bdslloon, when exddeniy the faces, a 
through them, illamived the whole horizon with 
awful brilliance. At length its magrzine, con- 
taining huudreds of burzels of gunpowder, blew 
np, with an explosion so memendous as to cake 
Favury ship to ite cuntre. Su ufullp did this 
jexplosion rise ahote the incessan: roar of the 
battle, that simaltexenzsly, on both sides, the 
firing ceased, and s siluucs as of the grave en- 
sed, Batimwedately the wurdercus conflict 
wes resumed. Denth und destruction, in the 
midst of the congenis] gloom of co held Ligh 
carnival in the bay. Thousands of Arabs lined 
ehwuent and terror 
fal epectacte. Without intermissioa, 
conflict coutim:d through the 
ing tho morning, atd anti! bigh 
zpsuing dev, when the firing 
for the French fleot was de- 
stroyed. Four ships on! ped, and sailed for 
Mn ips were too much 
Jsisairered to atcowpt tw j-urene the fugitive 
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oF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Tire 
re the grentest calamity whieh could | scientific men accomparied the raiiuary civisi 
bm Jor hire. | every atgect of interest, and tal 


+ Your husband hes been killed by © cennon- sccurste drawitigs of thowe ephinxes, obelin 
tall while combating on hie quarter-deck. He temples, and sepulchral monuments which, in 
Ged, without anffering, the death the most easy solitary grandear, have withstood the mvag 
and the most envied by the brave. Ifeel warmly | fonr thousand years. To the present hour, the 
for your grief, ‘Tie moment which separates us | Exyptians remember with affection the milé and 
from the object which wo love is terrible; we| merciful, yet efficient government of Detaix, 
feel isolated on the earth; wo almost experi were De er wsary with contrasting it with 
the convulsions of the last agony ; the faculties | the ism of thy: Torks. 
of the soul are annililated; its connexion with| In the meantime N: aleon, in per on, made 
the earth is preserved only throngh the medium |an exped tion te Si inspect the 
of w painfal drexm, which distorbs everything. |roate of canal to con the wate 
We feel, in euch « situation, that there ishothing | Mediterranean with the Red Sea, 
which yet biuds us to life; that it were far’ fatigable activity of mind, he gave orders for the 
better to Bot when, after euch just and | construction of new work to fortify the harbour 
unavoidable throes, wa press our chikdren to our | of Suez, and commence. the formation of an 
hearts, tears and wore tender sentimenta arise, |infant marine. One day. sith quite a retinue, 
tand life booomes besrable for their sakes. Yes, be made an excursion to that identioal point of 
Madame! they will open the fountains of your the Red Sea which, as tradition reports, the 
beart. You will watch their childliood, educate children of Isracl croseed three thousand yeart 
their youth, ‘You will speak to thew of their ago. The tide was out, and be passed over to 
father, of your present grief, and of the loss the Asixtic shore opon extended fixta. Various 
which they and the Republic have sustained in objects of icterest engrossed his attention antii 
bis death.” After having resumed the interesta in late in the afternoon, when he commenced his 
Iife by the chord of smaterual love, you will per-|return. ‘The twilight faded away, and darkness 


of the 








aps feel some consolation from 
and warm interest which ] shall ever take in the 
widow of toy friond.” 





friendship | came 


idly on, ‘The party lost their path, 
and, aa they were wandering, bewildered, amon, 
the sands, the rapidly refusing tide surrounded 





Tho French soldiers, with the versstility of|them. The darkness of the night 


gl 

turn to France cat off, soon regained 
their wouted gaicty, and with ‘zeal engaged in 
all tho plans of Napoleon for the improvement 
-* the country, which it now sppeered that, for 
many Yearh, Must be their home, 





CHAPTER XI 
‘THY STRIAN EXPEDITION. 


crensed 
disposition which has over characterized the |and te horses floundered deeper nd deeper in 
Dehearted nation, Snding all pouibility of] the rising waver ‘Tlie water reached the prc 


of the saddles, and dashed upon the feet of the 
Fiders, and destraction seemed inevitable, 

From this perilous position Napoleon 
fonted himeelf by that presenc= ~7 ~~ 
Promptoee of decision which stamed never ta 

‘1 bim. It was an awful hour and an awfol 
scene; and yet, amid the darkness and the rising 
waves of apparently a shoreless ocean, the spirit 
of Napoleon was at undisturbed as if he were 
repusing in alippered ease mpon hip sole, He 
collected bis escort around him in concentric 





extrie 
2nd 


Government of Desalx—Exeursion to the Red Sea— circles, each horseman facing ontward, and 


‘Combination against Napoleon—Lnsurrection ia Cairo 
<The Lromedary Reginent—Terrible suf £1 

—Dilemma—doy of the soldiers at raia—Jatts— 
ell of War—Statement of Bourrieune—March 
upon Acre—Lelier to Achmet—Piarue—Charge upoo 
‘tie band of Kleber— Arrival of Napoleon —Tempring 
offer of Bir Sydney Smith—The bomb-abell, 


Tnowen, after the Battle of the Pyramids, 
Napelegn waa the undisputed master of Egypt, 
stil] mych was to be accomplished in purauin; 
the dubperate remnants of ‘tbe Mamelukes, cal 
in preparing to resist the overwhelming forces 
which it was to be expected that England and 
Turkey would scnd against him. Mourad Bey 
bad retreated, = 8 fow Shonaend of his horse 
men, into r it. Napoleon despatched 
General Deneiz, with two thonsand men, £0 
pursue him. After several terrible bloody 
donilicts, Desaiz took possession of 
Egrpt, as far as the cataracts, Imbibing the 
hrumune and politic sentiments of Napoleon, he 

fidely renowned and beloved for his 
Justice and bir clemency. A large party of 








[ranged in several rows. 





Be thon ordered them 
to advance, each in a straight line, When the 
horse of the leader of one of these columns lost 
his foothold and began to swim, the column 
drew back, and followed in the direction of 
another column which had not yet lost the firms 
ground, ‘The radii, thrown out in every direa. 
tion, were in this way successively withdrawn, 
til all were following in the direction of ons 
column which hada stablefocting. Thus escape 
wes effected. The borsea dia not * the 
shore until midnight, when they were wading 

in the swelling waves. The tide 
rises on that part of the coast to the height of 
‘twenty-two feet. "Had I perished in that 
manner, like Pharaoh,” said Napoleon, “it would 
ave furnished al! the preachers in Christendom 





Upper with a magaifent text sgainst me.” 


England, animated in the highest degree 
the victory of Aboukir, now redoubled ber set 
toms to concentrate all the armies of Euroup 
‘pew repablioan Franos. Napoleon bd Leon 





26) 


vary oolicttons te svokd a rupture with the 
Gaza Seignioe at Constantinopl The Muse; 
iukes who had revolted egainet his suthority had 
soothed the pride of the Ottoman Ports, and 
purchased pence by paying tribute. Napoleon 


to continue the tribnte, that the reve- 


CONSPIRACY OF MOURAD BEY 


7 


landing mnnidons of war, apd by supplying sis 
military engineers. The British governmont was 
‘also accumulating a vast army in Indie, to be 
conveyed by transports up the Red Sea, and to 
fill upon the in their rear. England 
ulso snecesded in forming a new coalition with 


noes of the Tarkish empire might not be dimi- Austria, Sardinia, Naples, and other mince Euro- 


nished by the transfor of the 

Egypt from the opproseive Mamelnkes to better 

Bb, ‘The Sultan was not sorry 10 wo the 

Mamelukes punished, but he looked with much 

jealousy upon the movements of ® vietotions 
juropean army 20 neay his throne. 

‘The destruction of the French foet deprived 
Napoleon of his sscondancy in the Levant, wad 
gave she preponderance to Bogland. The agents 
of the Briti: 

Turkey to arms, to recover a province which the 
Mamelukes bad wrested from her, before Napo- 
leon took it from the Mamelukes. Russia also, 


with her barbaric legions, was roused, by the 
loquence of England, to tush upon the French French 


Republio in this day of disaster. Her troope 
erewded down from the North to ally them- 
selves with the turbaned Tork for the extermi. 
nation of the Fronch in Egypt. Old enmities 
were forgotten, as Christians and Mussulmens 





grasped bands in friendship, unmindfal of ll 
other animosities in their common hatred and 
dread of republican 





jcaniena. 
‘The Rrsinn float crowded down from the 
Black Ses, through the Beepbore, 0 the Golden 
lorn, where, 1@ thunders of artillery, 
the acclamations of the hundreds of thousands 
who thronged the streats of Constantinople, Pera, 
and Soutari, it was reosived into the embrace of 
tho Tarkiah squadron. It was indeed » gorgeous 
mpectacle, a1, beneath the unclouded splendour 
of w September san, this majestic armament 
swept throogh the beautifal soenery of the 
Hollespost. “The ehores of Enrope and Asia, 


soparated by this classio strait, were “ued with | 


spectators, aa the croscer. and the 
cross, in friendly blending, fluttered » .rether in 
the breore. The combined squadro- emerged 
Into the Moditerranean, to 00- ite with 
victorious feet of England, which waa now the 
‘undisputed mistress of the sea, Religious ani- 
mositien the most inveterate, an? national anti- 
pathies the most violent, were reconciled by 
the pressure of = still stronger hostility to those 
principles of popular liberty which threatened to 
‘overthrow the derpotism both of the Sultan and 


the Czar, 

The Grand Seignior had assembled an army 
of ewenty thousand men at Rhoves. ‘They were 
to 9¢ conveyed by the combined fleet to the 
shores of Egypt, and were there to effect a 
tending under cover of its guna. Another vast 
army was assembled in Syria, to march down 
spon the French by way of the dosert, and 
attack them airanltaneonely with the forces sent 
by the fleet. England and the emissaries of the 
Bonrbons, with vest sums of money sccumu- 
Yetoa from the European monarchies, ware 
<omvely co-operating upon the Syrian oossi, ay 











the every threatent 


of pean states, to drive the French out of Italy, 


and with countless numbers to invade the tern- 
tory of France, Thus it would be in vain for 
the Directory to attempt even to send sucoour 
to their absent gencral; and it was not doubted 
that Napoleon, thus satailed in divers quarters 
by overpowering numbers, woald fall au sasy 
prey to hia foos. Thus mddenly and portea- 
toualy peril frowaed upon Franos from every 


government suoceeded in rousing quarter. 


Mourad Bey, animated by this prospect of the 
overthrow of bis victorious enemies, formed 
wide-spread conspiracy, embracing all the frienda 
of the Maraesukes and of the Turks. Every 
man was doomed to death, asin one hour, 
al over the Jand, the conspirators, with scimitar 
and poniard, sboald fall upan their uns at 
foes. In thia dark day of accumulating 
the genina of Napoleon blaced forth with now 
and tetrible brillianos. 

But fow troops wore at the time in Cairo, for 
hension of danger was cherished, and the 








were scattered over Egypt, engaged in 
ail plans of tility, A$ five o'clock on the 
tnorning of the ist of October, Napoleon was 





wwakened from aleop by the sunooncement that 
the city was in revolt; that mounted Bedouin 
Arabs were crowding in at the gates; and that 
several officers and many soldiers were already 
i He ordered an sid-de- im- 
mediately to take a number of the Guard and 
quell the insurrection, Bat a few moments 
oe ‘ere one of them retumed covered with 
lood, and informed him that ail the rest were 
alsin. It was an hour of fearful peril. Culmly, 
fearleasly, mercilesaly did Napoleon encounter it) 
Tmmediately mounting his horse, accompanied 
by a body of his faithfal Guard, he proceeded te 
pose Instantly the presence 

It A fierce at of 








‘of Napoleon was grapes 
ewept the 


streets with unintermitted and terrible destrio- 
tion. Blood flowed in torrents. The insurgents, 
in dismay, flod to the most populous quarters of 
the city. Napoleon followed them with their 
doom, as calm as destiny. From the windows 
and the roofs the insurgents fought with despera- 
tion. The buildings were immediately enveloped 
in flames. They fied inte the streets only to be 
hewn dowa with sabres and mown down with 
grapeshot. Multitudes, bleeding and breathless, 
‘with consternation, souzht refage in the mosques. 
‘The mosques were battered down and set on fire, 
and the wretched inmates perished misarahly. 
The calm yet terrible energy with which Napo- 
Jeon annihilated “the murderers of the Frsuoh* 
sent a thrill of dismay through Egypt. 

‘Peis language of energetic action wan wetaly 
adogueat, Ie was heard and becded. Ie: 





98 


alisbed the 


peo Ae te ee 
Soithee Tor! 


5 or Arab ventured agnin to rule 
against Napcleoa. 


the day 
‘rity conguarer, ent weed 


spell ol 
Tile he gathered his ecrengih to paca 
fingland, and Russie, and Tarkey in their com- 
sived power. “My soldiers,” taid Napoleon, 
gre my children.” 

"The teen of thirty thousand Frenchmen were 
in his keaping- Maney tothe barbario and io 
urgent vwoak: 








would have been counted 

‘ness, and the bones of Napoleon and of his army 
sould soon have mbitevod the vands of the desert 
War in a wholesale system of brotality and car- 


uage. The most revolting, execrable details are 
wsgentinl to fs vigorous execution, Bomb-sbella 
sumnot be thrown affectionately. Charges of 


cavalry oannot be mado in « mock and lowly 
spirit,” Red-bot shot, falling into the beleaguered 
eity, will not turn from the cradle of the infant, 
or from the couch of the dying maiden. These 
horrible scones must continue to be enacted till 
the nations of the earth shall learn war mo more. 

Early in January, Napoleon received intelli- 
fronca that the vanguard of the Syria army, 
with « formidable artillery train and vast mili- 
ary stores, which had been furnished from the 
English ships, bad invaded Egypt, on the borders saw 
of ho great Syrian desert, ana had captured El 
Avish, He immediately resolved to anticipate 
the movements of bis enemies, to ctoss the desert 
with the rapidity of the wind, to fall upon the 
unawares, and thna to out up this for- 
midable army before it could be strengthened 
hy the oo-operation of the host asemibled st 
Rhodes, 

Nepoleon intended to rally around his standard 
the Drovos of Mount Lebanon, and all the 
Christin tribes of Syria, who were snxiouly 











match, with an army of a hundred thonsand 
anziliarios, npon the Indus, and drive the English 
out of India. Aa England was the undispated 


niistrose of the wea, this was the only point where | and 


cpublican France could sssail ita unrelenting 
foe. Tho imagination of Nepoleon was lost in 
contemplating the visions of power and of empire 
thus rising before him, 

For auch an enterprise, the arobitions general, 
with an army of but ten thousand men, com- 
menced his march over the desert, one bundred 
and fifty miles broad, which separates Africa 
from Asia. The Pacha of ties called Achmet 
the Butcher, from his merciless ferocity, was 
exeerated by the Syriana, Napoleon bad re- 
ceived delegations from the Christian tribes 
ionreating bins to core for thelr deliverance from | pov 
the most intolerable oppression, an him 
of ther vadineas to join his ateadard, The Eng. 
lish, to divert the attention of Napoleon from bis 
Project upon Syria, commenced the bombard 
mont of Alexandria. He understood the object 
of the uaavailing attack, and treated it with dis- 
dain, 
Idnd, called the Dromedary 





Tro 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


ing his approach, and, having established concession.” 
friendly relations with’ the ‘Ottoman Porta, to troops 





fiTse. 


mem, seated back to back, were monzted on euch 
; and euch was the strength and on- 
(the davance of thore animals, that they conld thn 
travel ninety miles without food, water, of rest. 
This regiment was formed to give chare to the 
Arab robbers, who, in fiero bandtti bands, wore 
the scourge of Earet ‘The marundere were held 
in terror by the destruction with which they 
wore overwhelmed by thete owift avengers. 
Napoleon bimmenif rode’ opon a dromedary. 

The conveyance of an anny of ten thousand 
men, with horses and artillery, across soch an 
apparently intenainable wane of siting sands 

was attended with inconscivable enflering. Te 
Ullay the deepair of the soldiers, Napoleon, ever 
oalm and unegituted in the contampistioa of any 

¢, however drowaful, noon dismounted, 
and throngh the burning sands by tho 
aide of tho soldiers, sbaring the deprivations and 
the toils of the humblest private in the ranks, 
Five daye were occupied ic traversing this for- 
Jorn waste. Water was carried for the troops in 
cking. Af times, portions of the army, almost 
periahing with thirst, surrendered theroselves to 
despair. The presence of Napoleon, however, 
invariably reantmated hope aw The 
soldiers were sahamed to complain wh 
outhfal leader, pale and slen 
a hen eeriously impaired, toling along by 
she sd, a side, sharing obeer‘ully all theiz privations 
"The heat ofthese glowing deserts, beneath the 
fierce glare of a cloudle 
rable. At ope time, when nearly suffocated by 
tbe intense heat, while passing by some rai @ 
common soldier yielded to Napoleon the 1 _ 











monte of & pillar, in whose refres! usdow be 
contrived, for a few moments, te shic bis head. 
‘And ti” said Napoleon, * was 
At another tims, 
ost emong the san wir 


Napoleon took sam 
aries, and hastened in pursnit of them. W. 
found, they were neerly dead from thirst, fatigue, 

despair. Some of the younger soldiers, ia 
their frenzy, bad broken the and 
thrown them away. The sight of their beloved 
general revived their hopes, en inspired them 
with now life. Napoleon informed them thet 
rovisions and water were at hand. “But,” said 
Ee iF reli? had been longer dclayod, ‘wonld 
thet have excused your murmunnge 1 loss 
of courage? No! ‘oldie, am to with 
honow.” 

After a march of five days, they arrived before 
El Arish, one of those small, sirongly-fortified 
military ‘towns, deformod by every aspect of 

poverty and wretcldaess, with which iron des 
potism has filled the once fertile plains of Syria, 
E} Arish was within the boundaries of Egypt 
It had been captured by the Turks, and they 
hed accumulated there immense magazines of 
militexy stores. It was the hour of midnight 
when Napoleon arrived beuesth its walls, The 


He raised a regiment of entirely a new| Turks, not dreaming that » foo wns near, were 
Regiment. 


‘reused from slesp by the storm of balls and snaie 


1790.) 


sbeking the walla and oreshing down throngh 

of their dwellings. They sprang to 
tubind the ramparta of stone, 
ed bravery; bat, after 
+ wort aud bloody wutlict, they were compelled 

to retire, und eilected a disorderly retreat. 
The garrison in the citadel, consisting of 
wearly two thousand men, were taken prisoners. 
Napoleon was not a little exabarrassed in decid- 
ing what to do with these men. He had but 
ten thousand soldiers with whom to encounter 
the whole power of the Ottoman Ports, aided by 
the flests of Kngiand and Russia, Famine was 
his camp, aud it wes with difficulty thet be 
id obtain rations for his troops. He. 
Ud not keep these prisonera with him, ‘They 
uld sat the bread for which hia army was, 
yering; they would demand a stroug guard | 
tw keep then ° m insurrection; and the French 











army was ulready so disproportionate to the 
eater of its foos, that not an individual conld | 
be pared from 
surely take ooee 


service. They wonld 
in the perilous moments of 
co rise in revolt, and thus, 
et the totul destruction of the French 
Consequently, to retain them io the 
uot t be entertained for a 
moment. ‘To disara them and dismiss them, 
upon their word of honour no longer to acrve 
«gainst the French, appeared almost equally 
1px oun. was no sense of honour in the 
eur of the barbarian Turk. The very idea of the 
koey line faith wit infidels they leaghed to scorn. 
‘They would immediately joiu the nearest di- 
vision of the Turkish wy, and thus swell the in 
im +1 inks of the foo; and even 

ate iv final defaat of Napoleon, 


oxi 















aly cost him the lives of | 


cunld not supply them 
vt oow!G he spare an escort to conduct band. 
's the desert to Egypt. ‘To shoot them 
od was revolting to bumanity. Napo- 
ver, generously re Ived to give them 
yr taking their pl 

ne loujer serve ugaitst 
taelp chem to keep their word, he sént 1: division 
wmy vo escort them one day’s march to- 

warde Bada" whither they promised to 
Bat ns sooner bad the escort commenced it fe- 
turn to the army then these men, betwoex one 
wud to th usand in number, turned also, and 




















tht path for their feet to the fortress 

be ng at the simplicity of their out 
But Napoleon was not s men to be. 

‘The merriment soon died eway in 

ngs. Here they joined the mar 

of Achmet the Butcher. ‘The bloody 

then anew, and placed them in bis 

to pour a shower of bullet 

:pon the . headed by Nepoleon- 

El Asis YDPt, eightees miles from the 
crraite | sich mark the confines of Asia 
nd Africs wheon now continued his march 
srougt a warren, and thirsty lend. After 


ry desert of @ hindred 


adr 





ve wuole aspect of the © ctry [near the shore; but they ind bess merven. 





{eoldiers in a body 
| Sponed their mouths to catch the 


Shrongh began rapid ‘The soahera were 
tad toe the sranatia of espene retboteg 
in the hitherto glowing and clondloss akies 
Greva wud flowery valleys, groves of olive-trees, 
and wood-covered hills, rose like w vision of 
enchantment before the evs, so long woary of 
gazing upon shifting sands and barren rooka. 
Rapoleon often alluded to his pusoege across the 
desert, remarking that the ecate was ever peco- 
larly gratifying to his mind, “I never passed 
the desert,” said he, “ without experiencing very 
powerful emotions. It was the image of im~ 
mensity to my thoughts. It displayed no limita, 
It hed neither beginning nor end. It was an 
‘ocean for the foot of man." As they approached 
the mountains of Syria, clouds began to darken 
the sky, and when a few drops of rain descended 
—« phenomenon which they had not witnsased 
for many monthe—the joy of the soldiers waa 
canbernt. A srurmar of delight ran through 
the army, an 8 carious spectacle was ene 
ts, with choute of Soy ané peels of laughter, 4 

ack ane a 
upon their dry and thirsty lips, 

But when dark night, came on, and, with 
saturated clothing, they threw ‘themelves down 
in the drenching rain rain ee the night's bivousc, 
they remembere plossore the star-spangles 
firmament and the es ‘sands of cloudless, rain- 
los Ee us march of « fow duys brought 
ere they encountered anot) 
vision of the Turkish army, | Though headed 
byt the ferocious Achmet himself, the Turk» were, 

honr, dispersed before the resistless onset 





England, witn her invincible fleet, wae laniin, 
‘men and munitions of war. and artillery, an 
Enropean enginoors, to arrest the progres of the 

wudacious and indefatigable victor. ‘The com: 
bined squadrons of Turkey and Russia, also, 
wert hovering slong the cost, to prevent any 
soe, ‘applies frou beiug Sorwardad to Napor 
from Alexandria, ‘Thirty thousand Turk, 
infuotry snd horsemen, were marshalled at 
Damascus. Twenty thotsund were at Rhodes. 
Throngh aif the ravinos of Syria, the turbuned 
‘Mussalmans, with gleaming sabres, were crowd- 
tug down s eval the Reae ranks, alrendy 
suibciently numerous to render Napoleor 
struction apparently certain, Still cnintinc ek 
Napoleon presved on, with the atmort celerity, 
into the midst of his foes. On the ard of Mi 
twenty-three days after leaving Cairo, he arrived 
at Jaffe, the ancient Joppa. ‘Thiv place, strongly 
garrisoued, wae surrounded by © massive wall 
Sanked by towers. Napoleon bad no heavy 
bettering ‘train, tor such ponderore machines 
‘could not be dragged across the desc. He bad 
orcered some pieces to be forwarded tw him frac. 
Alexandria, by small vesne’s which could coasq 









and taken by the vigilance of the English 
oruiears 

‘Not an hour, however, was to be lost. From. 
avery point in the circumference of the circle of 
which his little band was ths centre, the foe was 
herrying to weet him. The ses was whitened 
with their fleets, and the tramp of their dense 
columns shook the lund. His only hope was, by 
cupidity of action, to defeat the separate divisions 
before ‘ail should unite. With his light artillery 
he bettered a broach in the walls, and then, to 
wave the effusion of blood, sent s sammons to 
the communder to surrender. The barbarian 
‘Turk, regardieus of the rules of civilized warfare, 
cut off the bead of the unfortunate messenger, 
‘and raised the ghastly, gory trophy upon a pole 
from one of the towers. This was his bloody 
geuntlet, his defiance and threat. 

‘The enraged soldiers, with extraordinary in- 
trepidity, rushed in at the breach and ‘took 
nanguinary vengeance. The French suffered 
very severely, and the carnage on beth sides was 
awful, Nothing conld restrain the fury of the 
aswailants, enraged xt the wanton murder of their 
comrade, For many hours » scene of horror 
wee exhibited in the streets of Jaffa which 
could hardly have been surpassed bad the con- 
flict raged between fiends in the world of woe. 
Farth has never presented s spectacle more 
borrible than tht of a city taken by assault, 
The vheat and the most abandoned of mankind 
invariably crowd into the ranks of an arm: 
Tmagination shrinks ap, 
eee of the rush ‘ten thousand 

furiated and inflamed, into the dwellings of s 
Nataly socked a th hich 

lapoleou, kocked at the outrages which were 
pope ‘nh tyo of bis ailerAeouey to 
uppaase the fury of the soldiers, and to stop the 
massacre. Proceeding upon this of 
mercy, they advanced to a large building, where 
« portion of the garrison had taken refags. The 
soldiers were shooting them aa they appeared at 
the windows, battering the doors with cannon. 
balls, and setting fire to the edifice, that ali 
might be consumed i ‘The Turks fought 
with the enesgy of despair, Theee were the 
men who had capitulated et El Arish, and who 
had violated their ‘They now offered to 
sorrender again, if their lives might be spared. 
‘The aidee-de-camp, with much difficulty, rescued 
them from the of the maddened soldiers, 
and they ware conducted, some two thousand in 
number, as prisoners into the French camp. 

Napoleon was walking in front of bis tent 
when he saw the multitude of men approach 
ie bie roey nrp of the dilemma in whi: 

16 wae shed upon him instantaneously. 
Hin countenance fell, and io tones of deep grief 
he exclaimed, “ What do they wish me to do 
with those men? Have I food for them? abi 
te convey them to Egypt or Franco? 
have they served me thus?” The aidesde- 
samp excused themselves for taking them pri- 
soners by pleading thet be 
ge snd stop be carnage. 





“Yea!” Napolesa 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


had ordered them to in 


nree 


ied, esdly, “ms to women, ohildren, and od 
my ‘the peaoetal inhabitants, bot not with 
to armed soldiers. It was your duty te 
die rather than bring these unfortunate creatures 
to ma. What do you want me to do with 
them?” 1 

A council of war was immediately held in the 
tent of Nepoleon to decide upod their fate, 
Long did the council deliberate, and finally it 
adjourned without coming to any oonolusion. 
Tho next day the council was again convened. 
All the generals of division were summoned to 
Attend. | For aang anxions hoot they delibe- 
rated, sincerely desirous of discovering apy 
meagaros by which they might save the lives of 
the unfortunate prisoners. The : 
French soldiers were loud and threatening. 
They complained bitterly of having their scanty 
rations given to the prisoners; of having men 
again liberated who liad already broken their 
pledge of honour, and bad onnsed the death of 
toany of their comrades. 

Geveral Bon represented that the discontent 
was so deep and general, that, unless something 
were expeditiously done, a serions revolt in the 
army was to be apprehended. Still the council 

, aod the third day arrived without 
their being sble to come to any " 
favourable to the lives of these unfortunate men, 
N ea betes the coon me ate we 

against bope that some Fren 

vessel might a sear, to relieve him of the feurful 
lon ; shat bag te Soe The 
murmur grew louder. The amy 
was real and imminent mel ie delay, was 
tin i ed, was imposible 
‘to keep the prisoners in the camp. If sot 

at Ebert » it wae only contributing so many 
more troops to swell the ranks of Achmet the 
Butcher, and thus, porkaps, to insure the total 
disoomfiture and destruction of the French army, 

‘The Turks spared no prisapers, All who fall 
into their hands perished by horrible torvure 
‘The council at Jast unanimously decided thas 
the men must be pat to death, Napoleon, with 











extreme reluctance, signed the fatal order. ‘The 
melancholy troop, in the silence of despair, wore 
led, firmly fettered, to the sand-hills on the 


sem-coast, where they ware divided into small 
squares, and mown down by succssive dis. 
charges of musketry. The dreadfal aceme was 
soon over, and they were all silent in death. 
‘The pyramid of their bones still remains in the 
desert, = frightfal memorial of the horrors of 


a. 

Aa this transaction has ever bean deemed the 
darkest blot upon the character of Napoleon, it 
seems but fair to his defence in hia ows 
worda:—"I .” caid Napoleon, at St. 
Helens, “about a thousand or twelve hundred 
to be shot Among the garrison at Jaffa, a 
number of Turkish troops were discovered, whom 
Thad taken a short time before at El Arish, and 
sent to Bagdad, en their parole not to be fimad 

‘arms against me for s year. I hed caused 
‘them to be cacorted thirty-six miles on their 


tnsew | 


. 
‘over the wall, Now, if Thad spared them ae 
and sent them away on their parole, they would 

rectly have gone to Acre, and have played 
‘over, for the second time, the same scene thet 
they had done at Jaffa. 

“"In justice to the lives of my soldiers, as 
‘every general ought to consider himself as their 
father, and them as his children, I could not! 
allow this. To leave as « guard « portion of my 
soy, already redoced in number in consequence 
© ithe breach of faith of those wretches, was im- 
possible. Indeed, to have acted otherwise than 
a I did, would probably have caused the deetrao- 
tion of my whole anny. I therefore, availing 
‘tmyeel fof the rights of war, which authorise the 
putting to death prisoners taken under such cir. 
‘@umatances, independently of the right given to 
mo by having taken che city by assault, and that 
of retaliation on the Turks, ordered that the pri- 
soners, who, in defiance of their capitulation, bad 
been found bearing arms against me, chould 
be identified nnd ahot. The rest, amounting 
& considerable number, spared. I would! 
do the same thing again to-morrow, und eo! 
would Wellington, or any general commanding 
an anny under similar circumstances.” j 

Whatever judgment posterity may prononnee 
‘upon this transaction, no one can see in it any 
indication of an innate love of cruelty in Napo- 
loon. He reg the transaction as one of thi 
stern necessities of war, The whole system isi 
one of unmitigated horror. Bomb-shells araj 
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‘THE MASSACRE AT JAFFA. 
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tha French would uct pesky scbcalt to thelr de. 
manda, the world was éaluged with blood. “Ne 
thing was easier,” says Alison, “than to hava 
disarmed the omptivas and sent them away." 
remark is unworthy of the cloqueat and 
inguished historian. J is simply affirming 
that France should have yielded the conflict, 
and submitted to British dictation, It would 
have been far more in sozordance with the apirit 
of the events to have and, ‘Nothing was easior 
than for England to allow France to choose her 
own form of goverament.” But had this been 
done, the throne of England's king and the 
castles of her nobles might have been over- 
farmed by the earthquake of relation, Alas 
men 


Bourrienne, the rejected sacretury of Napo- 
leon, who became the enemy of his former bene- 
factor, and who, a the minister and finttorer of 
Louis XVIIL, recorded with canstic bitterness 
the career of the great rival of the European 
Kings, thus closes his narrative of this trunsnc- 
tions’ “I have related the trath—-the whole 
trath. I masisted af all the conferences and 
deliberations, though, of cours, without pow 
teesing any deliberative voice, But I must in 
‘candonr declare that, had I pomoveed « right of 

my voice wanid have beon for death, 
sult of the deliberations, and the ciroum- 
stances of tho army, would have constrained me 
to thie, War unfortunately offers instance, by 
no means rare, in which an immutable law, af 

times and coromon to all nations, has 
that private interest ahall succumb to the p 
mount good of the public, and that humanity 
iteolf shall be forgotten, it is for posterity to 














judge whether wach was the terrible position of 


» [ have s firm conviction thet it 
was; and this ia strengthened by the fact that 


thrown into cities to explode in the chambers of the opinion of the members of the council was 
maidens, and in the cradles of infauts, and the ‘unanitzous upon the subject, and that the order 


incidental destruction of inaocence and heiplese~ 


‘was issued upon their decision. I ows it also to 


nese is distegnrced, The execrable ferocity of! truth to state, that Napoleon yielded only at the 


‘the details of war are essential to the system. 
‘To may that Napoleon onght not to bave shot 
these prisoners, is simply to say thet be ought 
to have relinquished the contest, to have surren- 
dered himself and his army to the tender mercies 
of the Tork ; and to allow England, and Austria, 
nd Russia to foros back ny 

French nation the ‘detested. 





i 


bout, England was bombarding the cities of | the indnizencs of an innate love of cruelty 
Franoe, to compel w proud nation to re-enthrone 'nothing in Boneparte’s 
1g, The French, in jonce of that vio 


a discarded and hated kin 
self-defence, were endeavouring to repel th 
Powerful fo0, by marching to india, Kogland’s | 
only yalnerable point. Surely the reapoxsi | 
€ tin war reota with the assailants, and not with 
Thero was « powerful party in the British | 
Parliament and Fibroughont "tho nation, the 
friends of reform and of popular liberty, who 
sympathized entirely with the French in this 
who earnestly against = 

“impolitio and unjust ; 

moblea prevailed, and as 








allowed his Tory pre 
of his unstudied yet classic pasa, while affirming 
. that “this bloody deed mnt i 

on the disenthralled ‘deep stain upon the character of Napoleou,” is 
reign of the Bour- ! constrained to admit, “ yet wo do not view it as 


ast extromity, and was, petheps, ove of those who 
‘witnessed 


the ‘massacra with the deepest sorrow.” 
Even Sir Walter Scott, who unfortunately 
ions to dim th 








for 
history shows the exist 
and there aro many thingy 
disposition to have bean 











which intimate 
naturally human 
‘Napoleon now prepared to march upon Acre, the 


‘most important military post in Spria. Behind 
its strong ramparts Achmet the Butcher had 
gailered all his troops and military atores, detor- 
‘thined vpoa the most desperate reristance. 


Colonel Philippesux, an emissary of the Bour- 
dons, and a former schoolmate of Napoleon, oen- 
tributed all the skill of an scoomplished Frenoh 
engineer in arming the fortifications and oan 
ducting the dafnos. Achmet iuunediate tom 


i 


rsltinence of the appresching attack to Sir 
Sidney Smith, who was oruisizg in the Levant 
with an English flest. He promptly tailed for 
Acre, with two ships of the line and several ; 





amunller vessels, and proudly entared the harbour | pi 


two days before the French mado their appear- 
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diers, took their fevered hands in his own, ev: 
prewed thei bleeding tumenr: and spoke ta 
them words of encontagoment an¢ hope. The 
dyiug soldiers looked upon their heroic and sy: 
athizing friend with eyes moistened with gratt 
tude, and blessed him. Their covrage was re- 





fanco, strengthening Achmet with an abundant | animated, and thus they gained new strength to 


supply of engineers, ertillerymen, and ammu- 
nition. 
Most nnfostunutely for Napoleon, Sir Sidney, 


Era 
siege eguipage, s# it waa cautiously creeping 
around the Ieadanda of Carmel. The whole 
duttering-train, amonnting to forty-four heavy 
gnns, be immediately mounted upon the ram- 
parte, and manned them with Roglish soldiers, 
This was an irreparable low = Ns in, Dut 








with undiminished zeal the besiegers, with very ‘ On 
ryeans, advanced their worke. Napoleon | his impradence in exposing himself to anch fear 





uit an officer wita a Iecer to Achmet, 
yt to trent for peacs, “Why,” said he, 
this, “ should J deprive an old man, whore I do 
not know, of @ fow years of life? What si 

a few Jengues more added to the countries I 
have conquared ? ce God has given victory 
into my hands, I will. like him, be forgiving and 
meteifal, not only townrds the people, but 
towards their rulers ale.” 

‘The barhurian Turk, regardless of the dag of 
truce, cut off the head of this messenger, though 
Napoleon had taken the precention to send « 
‘Turkish prisoner with the Gag, and raised the 
#hastly trophy npon # pals erst his Dattlernents, 
in skenge defiance. Tho decapitated bode he | 

vd up in # ack and threw it into the sea, 

m then sued — proclamation to the 
in: T wm come ints Syria,” said 

18, “to drive ont the Mamelakes and the army 
if the Pacha. What right had Achmet to send 
tis troops to nttack me in Eerpt? He lias pro- 
roked me to war, Clave irousie it to him, 























| disputed master of Seria 


throw off the dreadful disenss. “You ere right,” 
said = grenadier, upon whom the plague had 


[made such ravages that be oonld hardly move % 
boforn he entered the harbour, oxptured the | limb; “ 
Wi, deapatched from Alexandris with the 


your grenadiers were not made to dic 
ina y 

‘The physicians, cuamed by the beroiem of 
Napoleon, retuned to their duty. ‘The soldiers, 
snimared by the exeruple of their chief, nolouger 
Tefused to administer to the waute of the” 
fering commdes, and thus the pri 

infection in the army was rinily arr 

of the physicians reproncbed Napole: 











fal penl. He coolly plied. ‘It ia but my duty ; 
Tato the commander-in-chit 
Napoleon now pressed the sie of Acr It 





ify was the only fortress in Syri which gould stop 


Its subjugation would make him the nm 
Napoteon had alreasy 
formed an alliance wit) che Druses and other 
Christian tribes, who bad taken rofnge from the 
extortions of the Turks araong tbe monntaias of 
Lebanon, and they only awnited the eaptnra of 
‘Acre to join bis stendurd ins body, and to tnrow 
off the intolerable voke of Moslem despotism 
Delegations of their Jending wen frequents 
appeared in tho tent of Napoleon, snd theis 
prayers wore ferceatly amending for’ the sucoese 
of the Freuch arms. That in this conflict Nap 
Jeon was contending on th« 9 of human liberty. 
and the ellies for the snpport of desporism, ie un- 
denindle. The Turks wore not idle. By vase 
exertions they had round th whole Minsealinar 
population to march, iu the: t ao of the Prop 
for the destruction’ of the “‘Christisu dug 





























at it it on you, inbabitan: that I intend | 
+ inflict ite horrors. Remain quiet io your 
omes. Let those who lave abandoned them 
wrongeh fear seturn again: 1 wiil grant to every 
ue the property which he posseses, Fe is my 
‘wh thut, the eudis continue thei: fouetiona aa 
ual, and dispense justice; that religion, in 
ticular, bo protected and revered, and that 
agnor slivald eontinae to be frequented 
all faithfst Moasulmans, It is ftom God that 
good things iti He the 
vtory. ‘The example of what bas occurred at 
wa and Jufts ought to teuch you that, if Tam 
terrible to my enemies, I am kind to my friends, 
aut, above ull, beucvolent and mercifnl to the 
voor.” 
The plague, that most dresdfd ecourge of the 
ast, now broke out in the srmy. It was anew 
worm ot ager, and ereated « fearful panic. The 
ets tefitsed to approsh their sick comrades, 
and even the physicians, territied fs view of 
vostul coutagion, abandoned the enfferers to die 
suated. Napoleon immediatcly entered the 
3 fs, wat down by the cots of the sink eel 




















Ap enormous army was ma; balled, and was ou 
ite way for the relief of th belesguored city. 
Damascus had furised i . thonsawts, ‘The 
sonttered remuants of the & ce Mamelukes tad 
the mounted Bedouins of the deseri Lud congre- 
gated, to rash, with resistlon 
their bold antagonist. 

ppoleon had been engaged for ten days in nu 
alin incessant aasnult os the workeof Acre. 
when the approach of the grest Turkish army 
was annonuced. It consisted of about thirty 
thousand troops, twelve Uisusand of whom were 
the fieweest and best-trained horw-men "the 
world. Napoleou had but eight thousand effec- 
tive men with which to encounter the well- 
trained army of Enropeans and Turka within the 
walls of Acre and the unmerous host rushing to 
its rescue, He acted with his nsual promptitude, 
Leaving two thonsaud men to protect tbe _rorka 
and cover the si-ge. he boldly advanced with 
‘ont six thousand men, fo encouxter the thirty 
thousand, slresdy exuiring in his apeedy su 
sure destraction. Kleber was sent forward wit 
ap ““vance guard of three thoursud men. Napo- 

















1790.) DEFEAT OF THE TURKS. 8 
Yon fallowsd son afer with three thousend Matters wore inthis state whea, at one o'ctok, 
| Napoleon, with three thousand men, arrive! « 
ithe heights wich overlooked the field of 










swaying to and fro in the most horritle cians 
in the morning of the 16ch of April The an-|and confusion. They wore canopied with thick 
douded sun was just rising over the hilis of volumes of smoke, which almost concealed the 
stine, and revesled to bis view the whol ‘combatants from view. Nepoleon cowd oly 
orabattled Turkish host spread cut before him. distingaish the French by the regular and anin- 
The eye was dazzled with the magnificent speo- termitted volleys which issued from their ranks, 
tacle, as proad banners and plumes, and gandy Framing ‘one steady spot incessantly omitting 
turbans and glittering atecl, and all the bar- lighting flashes in the midst of the moving 
baric martial pomp of the Esst, were reflected mrultitnde with which it was surrounded. With 
rays of the brilliant morning. Twelve that instinctive judgment which enubled him, 
tonsand “borsemen, decorated with the most with the rapidity of lightning, to adupt the most 


ed opon ‘am extended plain. It was carly 




















ranks, a5 soon 9s thay petorived their victims 
‘sntor the plain, The French, too proud and 
snt-to retreut £ ‘ore any superiority in 
bers, had arely time to form themselves 
one of aprleon's imprognable aq 
w the whels caraleads of horsemen, with 
ree and hideous yells, and like the 
2 of the wind, came rushing down pon 
tues, Every man ‘iu the French squares knew 
that his life depended opon his fnznobility, and 
eeah ae stood, shoulder to shontder with his 
coms ades, like a rock. 
It is irapossible to drive « horse upon the 
point of « bayonet. Ha has an instir 2t of eelf- | 
preservation which uo power of the spar can | 











ovec . He can be driven to the bayonet’; 
point tif the bayonet remain firm, be will 
rear, plunge, and wheel, in defiance of sll 
the 4 “wider to force his breast aguinst | 
Se snuss came thundering down 

sanare, it was received by volcanio 

norsts of fire from he French veterans, and 






so and rider ro. 


vd together in the dust, 
ix-de-fise of 


c saponeta, presented fom 
avery side of this li ag, Gaming citadel, pre- 
vented the possihilit, of piercing the equare. 
For tix long hours this Little band sustained the 
dresdinl aud apequs! confiet. The ertillery of 
the enemy oughed their ranks in vain. In 
vain the horsemen made reiterated charges on 
every side. The French, by the 
fire inceesntly ponring from their ranks, toon 
formed around them a rampart of dead men and 
horsos. 
_ Behind this horrible abattis, they bid stern 
detance t the utmost fury of their enemies, 
Sevon long houre passed away, while the battle 
tage’ with unabated ferocity. The mid-day 
sun was ow blazing upon the exhansted band. 
‘sir ammunition was nearly expended. Not 
withstanding the encrmous slaughter they had 
made, their foes seemed undimizished in number, 
A confit so unequal could not much 
contions, The French were calling to their id 
% noble despair, expecting there to perish, but, 
teealved, toe tas, vel els vec dacs” i 








ares, | 
}plange upon the plain. “Sudden) 


important decisions, Napoleon instantly took his 
resolation. He formed hia little band into two 
aquares, and advenced in such a manner as to 
‘compore, with the aquare of Kleber, « triangle, 
inclising the Turks. Thos, with unparalleled 
andacity, with six thousand men he undertook 
to surround thirty thousand of us fieree and 
coopereie soltiag 88 the world bas ever seen. 
Houly and silently, the, two squares 
hurried on to the relief of their friends, giving 
1p sign of approach til they. ware just ready to 
ly the loud 
of & cannon upon the hille startled, with 
Joyful surprise, the weary heroes. They rocog- 
hhised instantly the voios of Napoleon rushing to 
their rescue. One wild shout of almost deli 
joy burst from the racks, “It is Bonaparte} it is 
jonaparte!" ‘That name operated as « taliniaan 
upon every heart. Tears of emotion dimmed 
the ayes of those scarred und blooding voteraus, 
as, disdaining longer to act ie the defensive, 
they grasped their wenpons with uervous energy, 
and made a smpees onset upon their multitu= 
dinous foes. he Tarks were assuiled by 6 
murderous fire iustantaneoudy discharged from 
the three pointe of this triangle, Discouraged 
by the indomitable resolation with which they 
had been repulsed, and bowildered by tho triple 
assault, they broke and fled, 

The mighty host, like ocean waves, swept 
‘serosa the plain, whea suddenly it was encoun- 
tered by one of the fresh squares, and in refluent 
surges rolled back in frightful disorder. A soeno 
of horror now ensued utterly unimsginable, 
The Turke were cut off from retreat in every 
direction. The enormous mas of infantry, 
hores, artillery, and buggage was driven in upon 
itself, in wild aud borribie confusion. Fram the 
French squares there flashed one incessant abect, 
Peal after peal, the artillery thundered in = con- 
‘tinuous rosr. ‘These thoroughly drilled veterans 
fired with a repidity and a precision which 
seemed to the Turke supernatural An incossunt 
storm of csnnoa-balls, graps-shot, and bulleta 
pieroed the motley mass, and the bayonets of the 
French dripped with blood. 

‘Muret was there with bis proud cavalry— 
Murat, whom Napoleon has described as in 
battle probably the bravest man in the world, 
Of majestic frame, dreamed in the ertrane of 
railitary 


litary ostentation, and invamied upco tae sent 











mw NAPOLEON 


gewerfal of Arabian chargers, he towered, 
Proudly eminent, above all bis band. With the 
utmost enthuiniamm, he charged into the swollen 
tide of turbaned beads and fusing scimitars. As 
his strong horse reared and plauged in the midat 
of the eabre strokes falling ewiftly on every 
side around him, his white plume, which ever 
led to victory, gleamed like ® banner over the 
vee abnooa oh ncsptcable’& svelopment of 
4t is almost an inexplical ler 
human nature to hear Marat exclaim, "In the 
hottest of thia terrible Sght I thought of Christ, 
and of his transfiguration pon thia very spot, 
two thousand years ago, and the reflection in- 
aspired me with tenfold courage and strength.” 
fue, fend-like disposition created by these 
horrible scenes is ilustrated by the conduct of « 
French soldier on this occasion. He was dying 
of a frightfal wound. Still he crawled toe 
mangled Mameluke, even more feoble than hit 
soll, also in the agonies of death, and, seizing 
Jina by tho throat, triad to strangle him." “ How 
con you,” excluimed » French officer to the 
human tiger, “in your condition, be guilty of 
much an act?” “You speak much at your ease,” 
the man replied, “ you who ure unhart; but J, 
who am dying, mast reap some enjoyment while 














The victory was complete, The Turkish 
army was not merely oonguered—it was de- 
stroyod. As that day's sup, yeiled in anoke, 
wolemaly descended, like « ball of fire, bebind 
the hills of Lebwnon, the whole majestic array, 
assembled for the invasion of Egypt, and who 
Lad boasted that they were “innumerable as the 
ands of the son, or as the stars of heaven,” bad 
disappeared, to be ween no more, The Turkish 
sainp, with four hundred camels and an immense 
booty, fell into the hands of the victors. 

‘This algnal victory was scbieved by « amall 
division of Napoleon's army, of but six thousand 
men, in a pitched battle, on'an open field. Such 
exploits history eannot record without aniaze- 
ment. The outensible and avowed object of 
Napoleon's march into Syria was now accom- 
plished. Napoleon returned again to Acre, to 
prosecute, with now vigour, ita siege; for, 
though the great army marshalled for bis de- 
stroction was annihilated, he had othe oplans, 
i , Tevolving in his cepa- 
mind. One evening he was standing with 
his secretary upon the mount which still bears 
the uame of Richard Cour de Lion, coutem- 
plating the smouldering scene of blood snd ruin 
around him, when, after s few moments of silent 
thonght, hee xeluimed, 

"Yes, Bourrienne, thet miserable fort has cost 
me dear; but matters bave gone too far not to 
take « last effort. The fate of the East depends 
‘pon the capture of Acre, That is the ki 
Constantinople or of India, If we in 
teking this paltry town, I shall obtain the 
treasures of the Psoba, and arms for three 
handred thousand men.” J will then raise and 
am the whole 
sxacperated by 




















miation of S: 
2 orudy of Achat, and aoa 
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‘whose fall al) classes daily sappli.ate Reaven. I 
shall advance on Damascus and Aappo. I will 
recruit my army, as I sdvance, by cplisting all 

‘the discontented. J will announce to the people 
the breaking of their chains, and the abolition 
of the ical governments of the Pachaa 
‘The Druses wait but for the fall of Acre to de- 
jelare themselves. I am already offered the keys 
of Damascus. My armed masses will penetrate 

{to Constantinople, and the Museaiman dominion 

| wil be overturned. J aball found im the Exat a 
new and mighty empire, which will fix my posl- 
tion with posterity. 

‘With these visions animating his mind, and 
having fully persuaded himeclf thet be was the 
child of destiny, he provsented, with all possible 
vigour, the siege of ‘Acre. Bur Englizh, and 
Russian, and Turkish fleets were in that harbour, 
English’ generals, and French engineers, and 
European and Turkish soldiers, stood, aide by 
side, behind those formidable ramparta, to resist 
the ‘utmost endeavours of their assailants with 
‘equal vigour, acicace, and fearleseness. 

No pen can describe the desperate conflicta 
and the scenes of carnage which enrued. Day 
after day, night after night, and week after 
woek, tho horrible slaughter, without inter~ 
mimion, contioned. The French suoreeded in 
transporting, by meaus of their crusiers, 
Alexa’ fr plovee of Beary wriliee’, aed 
the walls of Acre were reduced to « pile of 
blackened ruins. The atreots were ploughed up, 
and the bouses blown down by pombakele, 
Bleeding forms, blackened with smoke, and with 
clothing burned and tattered, rushed upon each 
other with dripping sabres and bayonets, and 
trith kideous yells; which rove even above the 
incessant thunders of the cannonade. The noise, 
the uproar, the flash of guns, the enveloping 
clond of sulphureoas smoke, converting the day 
into hideous night, and the unintermitted flashes 
of musketry and artillery, transforming night 
into lurid and portentons day, the forms of the 
combatants, gliding like speotres, with demo- 
niaoa) fury, throogh the darkuess, the blast of 
truropeta, the shout of onset, the shriek of denth, 

ted a scene which no tongae oan tell nor 
imagination conceive. 

‘There was no time to bury the dead, and the 
patrefaction of hundreds of ‘corpses under that 

ing sun added spalling liorrors. To the 
pure spirits of a happier world, in the sweet 
companionship of celestial mansions, loving and 

Blessing each other, it must heve appeared a 
spectacle worthy of a pandemonium. And yet 
the human heart is so wicked, that it can often, 
forgetting the strocity of such a scene, End a 
strange in the contemplation of ite 

energy and ite heroism. We ere indeed a fuller 

















of race. 


There were occasional Inlls in this awfal 
storm, during which each party would be rousing 
its energies for mors terrible collision. The 
besiegers burrowed minea deep under the foun- 
dation of walla and towern ‘scl, with the explo. 
‘hundreds of barrals of gunpowder, opened 


1m] 
yeleanic craten, blowing men and rocks mto 
hideous rain. the midst of the shower of 
destraction darkening the ales i eal 
rushed, with sabres and drippin; wo 
the assanlt, The oneet, aie part of the 
Fronch, was na forious and desperate ss mortal 
man is capable of malig: The repulse was 
equally determined and fearless. 

Sir Sidney Smith conducted the defence, with 
the combined English aud Turkish troops. He 
splayed consammste ekill and uncouguerable 
finaness, and availed himself of every weapon 
of effective fare. Conscious of the earnest 
desire of the French soldiers to retarn to F1 
and of the despair with which the army 
been oe when the fleet waa destroyed, and 
thas ali hope of a return was cut off, he cireu~ 
lated @ proclamation among them, offering to 
convey safely to France every soldier who would 
desert from the standard of Napoleon. This 
proclamation, in large numbers, was thrown 
from the ramparts to the French troops A 
more tempting offer could not have been pre- 
sented; and yet, so strong was the sttachment 
of the soldiers for their chief, that it is not 
known that « singls individual availed himeelf' 
of the privilege. Napoleon issued u counter- 
proclamation to his army, in which he asserted 
that the English commodors had act 
mad. This go provoked Sir Leia fang 

01 





sent 
& challenge to Napoleon to mest him in single 
combat. The young general prondly repli 
“Tf Sir Sidney will send Marlborough from bis 
grave to meet me, I will think of it. In the 


meantime, if the gallant commodore wishes to part 


display his personal prowess, I will neutralize a 
few yards of the beach, and send a tall grena- 
dier, with whom he can Tun s tilt.” 

Tn the progress of the siege, General Cuffs 
relli was struck by wball, and mortally wounded. 
For eightesa days he lingered in extreme pain, 
and then died. Napoleon was strongly attached 
to him, and during all the period, twice 
day, mado a visit to his couch of muffering. 
great was 





influence over the patient, that, 
though the wounded general was frequently 
delirious, n> sooner was the name of Napoleon 
annonneed, than be became perfectly collected, 
and converted coherently. 

‘The most affocti 







‘apoleon, One day, while givi 
burning at be 
fall ut hin feot. ‘Two gronadiers, per- 
coiving his danger, instantly roshed towards him, 
encircled him in’ their arms, and completely 
ahielded every part of his body with their own. 
‘Tho shell exploded, Wiowing_ bole {a the earth 
sufficiently farge to bury “a cart and two 
horses.” “All threo were iumbled into the exea~ 
vation, and covered with stones and sand. One 
of the ten was rather severely wounded ; Né 
Joon ercuped with a faw alight brutes “ie 
edintaly elevated both of these haroes to the, 
rank of offcer, 


“ Never yet, 1 believe,” eaid Napoleon, “has | 


‘subell, with its fase feroely 
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there been much devotion shown by soldiers to 
their general se mize have manifested for me, 
‘At Arcola, Colonel Muiron threw himself bers 
me, covered my body with his own, and rezeived 
the blow whioh was intended for me. He fell at 
wy feet, and his blood spouted up in my face. 
Inall my misfortunes, never has tho soldier been 
‘wanting in fidelity~—never has man been served 
more ly by his troops, With the lan. 


of blood gushing out of their voins, they 
ciclmed." yeu Nosslon = 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SIEGE ABANDONED 


‘Terrible butchory—Bitter disuppointment—Napoleon’s 
‘magnenimity to bie fore—Hostillty against dualiing— 
Proclam: je Franch retire from Acre—Hu- 

alson to t! 


manty of 





Baron Larrey 
arrives at Calro—The 
Aboukir—Bonaparie 
10 France. 


‘Tr siege had now continned for sixty dayo; 







| apoleon ‘had lost nearly three thousand men by 


the sword and the plague. The Lege ‘were 
fall of the sick and the wonnded. Still Napoleon 


‘gone remitted not his efforts. ‘ Victory,” anid he, 


« to the most persevering.” Napoleoz 
had now expended all his cannon-balls. By a 
singular expedient, he obtained a froch supply, 
A pany of soldiere were sent npon the beach 
set to work, apparently throwing up a ram- 
for the erection of a battery. Sir Sidney 
icomediately approached with the English abips, 
and in upon them broadside after broad- 
tide fom all hus tiers. ‘The soldiers, who per- 
comprelended the joke, convulsed with 
laughter, ran and collected the balls as they 
rolled over the sand. Napoleon ordered fiva 
francs to be paid to the soldiers for each ball 
thus obtained. When this supply was exhausted, 
a few horsemen or wagons were sent oat upon 
the beach, as if engaged in some important 
movement, wien the English commodore % would 
gain approach and present them, is plo 
thorie magazines, wich another Iberal_supely. 
‘Thus, for a long time, Napoleon replenished his 
exhansted stores. 

‘One afternoon in May, » fect of thirty sail of 
the line was descried in the distant horizon, ap 
pronahing Ace. all eyes wore inwantlyturoed 
in that ditection. ‘The sight awakened intened 
anziety in the hearts of both besiogers and bo- 
sieged. The French hoped that they wore 
French ships conveying to them suoooars from 
Alexandria or from France. The besieged 
flattered themselves that they were friendly 
sails, bringing to them such aid os would en- 
able them effectually to repulse their terrible 
foes. The English cruisers immediately stood 
out of the bay to recounoitre the unknown feet. 
Great was the disappointment of the French 
when they sew the two ‘unite, apd the 
crescent of the Turk and the pennant of Eng. 
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frlenity blending. approach the bey] 
“pea, with an] 
tin 
tops was t> epture the place | 
before the din barkation of these reinforce. 
ments, Calon ng thet the! nding could not 


the offected in om t an six burs, he resolved 
spon an immed ate wssanlt. In the deepening 
twilight, a black ead mamy column isssed from 
the trenches, and mivanced, with the firm and 
silent steps of ute r desperation, to the breuch. 


The red, knowing that if they could hold 
out ew hours longer, deliverance was cer- 
tain, anizasted to the most determined 






ance. A horrible ace; 
Tho troops from the zhips, i 
erobarked in tk boats, and wore palling xs 
iy as posible ecr the bay to eid their 
friends, Sir S ey himself headed the 
i Ted them, armed with 

“be assail: ts gained the 






pike, to the breach. 











munmit of w beap of stones into w ich the al) 
bad beon hate —!, and even foro d their ay! 
into tho garder tha Pacha. Bu s awa of; 
janizaries mudd => p wed in upon them, ith 
baod and the dag: in 
wd! te they wa all 
reduced to The ‘Larxs gave 
no quarter. Th Batet er aat in the 
court yard of bis ) deral reward 
for the gory head ot every mua ich was laid 
at his fort. He smiled spon the sly trophies 
heaped op in piles aronnd bics. 

‘he chivalric Sir Sidney mn times have: 
felt not a little abash« 0 cont-mplating the 
doeds of bis allies. Ui was,” aver. Sighting 
to arrest the progress of free it voy, and the 
scimitar of the Tork was a fity instrament to 
bbe employed in such « service ration of | 


the same object, but 2 few years before, the 
“tomanawk and se knife of the anvage” 
had beon called int _aisition to deluge the 
borders of America blocd. Napoleon was 
contending to wrest the hend of Achmet 
the Buccher his bk __olmitar, Sir Sidney, 
with the united pots of Turkey and of Russia, 
was struggling to help bim retain it. 

Sir Sidney also issued s proclamation to the 
Drisea, other tian tribes of Syria, 
arging them to trust to the faith of » “Chris 
tinn knight,” rather than to thet of an “nn- 
principled renegade.” But the “ Christian 
knight,” in the hoar of victory, forgot the poor 
Drusee, and they were let without even ove 
word of eympathy, to bleed, daring ages whone 
limits cannot yet be seen, beneath the eripping 
yataghan of the Sloslem. | Columa after colntun 
of the French advanced to the assanle, bot all 
ware repulsed with cresdfol slaughter. Every 
hour the strength of the cnemy was increasinj 
every hour the forces of | _ leon were mait 
away before the swfal storm sweeping from the 
battlements, In these terrific conflicts, whom 

lense inusws were contending hand to band, 
Wives foand thas soe scizthar of the Twa wes si 
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far more efficient weapon of destriction than tre 
bsyonst of the Eun. 

creas Yeas now hopeless, Sadly Napoison 
mole preparations to retingsish the enterprins. 
He knew thar a formidable Turkish army, aided 
by the fleeta of Eagiand and Rossia, was soon 
be com from Rhodes to Egypt. Not an 

longer could he delay Vis return to meet it, 
Had not Nepoleon been anpplod by the loss of 
his feet at Aboukir, victory at Acre would have 
been attained withoatany difficulty. The imagi- 
uation is bewildered in contemplating the results 
which might have ensued, Even without the 
‘aid of the Beet, but for the indomitable activity, 
‘courage, and energy of Sir Sidney Smith, Aaro 
would have fallen, aud the bloody reign of the 
Batcher would have come to an ebd. ‘This de- 
straction of Napoleon's magnificent anticipation: 
of Origa conquest ranst have boon bitter 
Giseppoivtmont. It was the termination of the 
‘moat sanguine hope of his lif, And it was» 
lofts ambition in the heart of » youny man of 
twenty-nine to bresk the cheins which bouné 
the conntlers millions of Asia in * most de- 
gracing slavery, and to create » boundlose 
empire, such ss earth bad never before sean, 
which should develop 2 the physical, intelleo- 
tual, and social energie of man, 

History can record with anerring trath the 
deeds of man and bi avowed designs. The 
attempt to delineate the conflicting motives 
which atimulate the heart of » fruil mortal 
hazardous. Zven the most lowly Christian finds 
‘unworthy motives mingling with hiv best actione, 
Napoleon was not a Ciristian. He bad learned 

lessons in the school of Christ. Did 
merely wish to aggrandize himself, to create and 
perpetunte his own renown, by being the gronve 

the best monarch earth has ever 
This is not = Christian spirit, But it is not like 
th which demonized the heart of Nero, 
which stimniated the lust of Henry the Eighth, 
whick fired the bosom of Alexander with kis 
invincible phalenxes, and which urged Tamer 
Isne to the field of blood. 

‘The ambitious conqueror who invades a peace. 
fal land, end with fre an¢ ie 
timid aod helpless people, that he may bow their 
necke to the yoke of slavery, that he may doom 
them to ignorance and degradation, that he may 
extort from them their treasures by the energies 
of the dungeon, the scimitar, and the bastinado— 
who consigna millioms to mud hovels, pevury, 
and misery, that he and his hsughty parasites 
may revel in voluptucusness and splendonr, de 
serves the execrations of the world. Such were 
the rulers of the Orient. But wa cannot, with 

ual severity, condemn the ambition of him 
who marches, not to chains, but to break 
them ; not to establish despotism, but to assail 

fio usurpers; not to degrade and impoverink 
‘the people, but to ennobla, to elevate, and to en+ 
fich them ; not to extort from the scanty earn 
ings of the poor the means of living in liosutious- 
nest and all tuxnrinns in-lalgenoe, but to endure 
ail wil, all hardship, all seprivation elsesfaily, 
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hat the kt io naddons may be ronsed to enter- | acti figent, intrigning, and imdefatigabie 
punto industry, end to tae Soon war the [but T baené chat be 6 bal eaxye Toe ce 
ambition of Napoleon, Surely it was lofty. “failure at Acre wus, thai be took all 
‘Twenty years after the discomfture af Acte, my battering train, whick was on hoard several 
Napoleon, when imprisoned upon the rock of St. smsil vessels. Had it not bee dist, 1 should 
Helens, alinded to those dreams of his carly life. have taken Acre ip pite of bit, He behaved 
* Acre once taken,” said he, ‘the Frenab army ely. He sent me, by mens of w fing 
uld have flown to Aleppo and Damascus. In tenant or ‘oXlshipwan, with « 
he twinkling of an eyo it world bave bees on containing a chellengt to ne, tw meet him 
he Euphrates. The Christians of Syria, the in some place he pointed out, in order to fight a 
‘yrones, the Christians of Armenia, would have duel. Ilanghed at this, and sent him back an 
it, The whole D> de of the East intimation that, wien be brought Mariboron, 
\d have been agitated.” to Aight me, I would meet him. Notwitlvtand- 
Some one eaid, “ You soon would have been | ing this, I like the character of the man, He 
reinforoad by one hundred thousand men.” has certain good qualities, and, as ao enemy, 
“Say rather six hundred thousand !” Ni shonld like to see him.” 
Yoon replied. “Who oan calenlate what wolud| A minute dissector of homan nature aay 
have happened? I wold have reached Cop- | discern, in this singnlar candorr, u destitution of 
stautinople and the Indies—I would have | earnestness of principle. The bear: ie incapable 
changed the face of the world.” of this indifference when it cherishes « profound 
‘The manner in which Napoleon bore thie die- | conviction of right and wrong. It ix undoubtedly 
appointment moet strikingly illustrates the truth | trae thet Napoleon encountered bis foes upon 
vf his own remarkable sesertion, “Nature soems|the field of battle with very ouch the eame 
w bave calculated that I should endure grest re-| feeling with which be woald meet wn cpponent 
verses, She has given me # mind of marble.jin » game of chess. These wars wert fierce 
Thonder cannot ruffle it, The sho merely | conflicts between the bings and the peoples and 
glides along.” Evan his most intimate friends | Napoleon was not angry with the kings for de- 
‘sould discern ne indications of discontent. He | fending strongly their own cause, There were, 
seemed to fee) that it was not his destiny to) of coures, moments of irritation, but his prevail- 
found an empire in the East, and, acquiescing |ing feeling was that his fuse were 10 bo con- 
without  mumnur, be turned his attention to|qnered, not condemned. At one time he 
other enterprises. “That mau,” ssid he, with |expressed moch surprise in perceiving that 
rfect goodnature, specking of Sir Sidney | Alexender of Russie had allowad feeliv:gs of 
Smith, “made me iiss my destiny!" persoual hostility to entar into the conflie A 
Napoleon ever manifested the most singular) chess-player could not bave manifested more 
maguanimity in recognising the good qualities | unaffected wonder in finding his opponent in & 
of hie enemies. He indulged in no feelings of |rage at the check of bis king. Nxpoleon does 
exseperation towards Sir Sidney, notwithstand-| not appenr often to have acted irczo deep nense 
ing bis agency in frustrating the most cherished | of moral obligation, Ris instizo, generosits, and 
plan of hie life, Warmser, with whom heen-|magnenimity were ruther the instinctive i 
gaged in wach terrihl« conflicts in Ttaly, be de-| pulses of « noble natnro than 
clared to be o bruve and magnanimous fos; and, | profonnd conviction of doty. We so bat fow 
in the hour of triumph, treated him with «/ indications in the life of Napoleun of tenderness 
doxres of delicacy and generosity which could|of conscience, That tucuity nevds » kind of 
pot have been surpassed had his vanquished an- | culture which Napoleou never enjoyed. 
Sagonist been his intimate friend. ‘He also cherished the conviction that his 
Of Prince Charles, with whom he fought re-} opponents were arged ca by the anme destiny by 
peated and most desperate battles in his march p which he believed himself to be impelled. 
apon Vienna, he remarked, ‘ He is a good man,| “I am well taught, said Drvieedale, “and 
which includes everything when said of e prince. | strong in the belicf, that man coe: uaught of 
He ie incapable of a dishononrable xction.” hims:if He is but the foam apou the billow, 
And even of bis evosntrio und versatile antago- | which rises, bubbles, aud bursts, uot by his owy 
‘at Acre, Napoleon says, with great isny + | wt but by the mightier impulse of fate 
y 



























































‘ 
tility and aie of judgment, * Sir Sic which arges bm.” 

Stith tse brave offiver. Ho displayed consider-| The doctrine called destiny by Napoleon, sax: 
ubla ability in the treaty for the evacuation of| philosophical necessity by Priestly, and  dirine 
Egypt by the French. He also manifested great | decrees by Calvin, assuming in each mind chi- 
honour in sending immediately to Kleber the| racteristic modifications, indicated hy the namie 
refasa) of Lord Keith to ratify the treaty, which| which each assigned t° it, is a doctrine whick 
mived the Freach army. If he bad kept it aj often nerves to the most heroic and virtuous 
uecret for seven or cigbt days longer, Cairo} endeavours, and which is also capuhle of the 
‘would have heev given op to the Turks, aué the | most awful per-ersion, 

French army would have beeu obliged te anr-. Napoleon was an invererate eueme t dueling. 
render to tue English. He alyo displayed givat} and strongly prohibited it i One 
humanity and honour in all bis proceadings w-| evening in Faret. at ¢ convivin! jury, General 
wards the French who fell into his hands. Ho is: Leuusss spoke sarcastically respecaug the oom 
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tion of the army. Jnnct, tndertanding his ward, It will be necoseary #0 Lepel efforts 
teroarks to reflect apon Nepoleon, whom he Wich saey be mele 
alnoat worshipped, was instantly in aflame, and — On the 20th of May, Napoleon, for the first 
stigmatived Lanusse as a traitor. Lannsse re- time, relinquished an enterprise unacoomplished. 
torted by calling Junot a scoundrel Instantly An incessant fire was kept up in the trenches till 
swords wore drawn, and all were upon their feet, the last moment, while the ba; the sick, 
for sach words deuianded blood. and the field artillory were seatly defiling to the 
“'Hearken,” said Junot, sternly, “I called rear, 90 that the Turks bad 20 suspicion that 
Jou t maltors I do not ‘think that you are one. the beseigers were about to abandon their works, 
‘on called me a scoundrel; you know that I am Napoleon left three thousand of his troops, slain 
not each. But we must Spb One of us must | or dead of the plagus, buried in the sands of 
die. I hate you, for you huve abused the man' Acre. He had nooomplished the ostensible and 
‘whom I love and admire as much aa I do God, avowed object of hia expedition. He had utterly 
if not more.” destroyed the vast assemblages foried in Syrin 
Jt wan a dark night, The whole yary, ty, for the invasion of Egypt, and bed rendered the 
the light of torches, proceeded to the of enemy, in that quarter, incapable of acting 
the which sloped to the Nile, when him. Aors had been overwhelmed by 
the two halfinebriated generals oot at each his fire, and wae puw redaced to a heap of ruins. 
other with their swords, until the hesd of Le- Those vagne and brilliant dreams of conquest in 
nase was laid open and the bowels of Junot the East, which he secretly cherished, hud not 
almost protruded from a frightful wound. Wheo been revealed to the soldiers They simply 
Napoleon, the next morning, heard of the oocur- knew that they bad triumphantly accomplished 
tenos, he was exceedingly indignant. the object announced to them, in the destruction 
“ What |" exclaimed he, “are they determined of the great Turkish army. Elated with the 
to cut each other's throats? Must they go into pride of conquerors, they prepared to return, 
the midst of the reeds of the Nile to dispute it with the utmost celerity, to encounter another 
with the crocodiles? Have they not enough, , amecabled wt Rhodes, which was soon to 
then, with the Arabs, the plague, and the Mame be by the hostile feet, upon some part 
Takes? You deserve, Mansisur Junot,” said he, of the shores of Egypt. Thus, while Napolsos 
as if his sid-de-camp were present fanaly him, | waa frostrated in the Accomplishment of hia un 
“you richly deserve, az soon as you get well, to|divclged but most majestic plans, he still a 
be pat under arr for « month.” peared to the world 22 nvincble cunqustor. 
preparation for abandoning the siege of| There were in the hospitals twalve hundre 
Acre, Napoleon issued the following proclamation sick and wounded. These were to be conveyed 
to his troops: "Soldiers! You have traversed on horses and on litters. Napoleon relinquished 
the desert which separates Asia from Africa with his own horse for the wounded, and toiled along 
the rupidity of an Arab force. The army which throngh the buming sands with the humblest 
wan on its march to invade Egypt is destroyed. soldiers on foot. The Druses, and other tribes 
‘You have taken its general, ita fisld artillery, hostile to the Porte, were in a state of groat 
camels, and baggage. You have ceptared all dismay when they learned that the French were 
the fortified poste which secure the wells of the retiring. They knew thet they must enconnter 
desert. You bave dispersed, at Mount Tabor, terrible vengeance at the bands of Achmet the 
those swarms of brigands, collected from all Butcher. The victory of the allies riveted upon 
parta of Asis, hoping to share the plunder of them anow their chains, and « wail, which would 
Egypt. The thirty ships which, twelve days have cansod the enr of Christendom to tingle, 
ago, you saw onter the port of Acre, were des ascended from terrified villages, ax fathers, and 
tined for an attack upon Alexandria’ But you mothers, and children cowered beneath the storm 
compelled them to hasten to the relief of of vengeance which fell upon them from the 
Acre, Several of their lagers a contribute ban of the scorcione Tu But England waa 
to adom your triumphal entry into Egypt. too far away for the shricks to be heard in her 
After having maintained the war, with « hand- pious dwellings. 
fal of men, daring three months, in the heart of At Jaffa, among the multitude of the sick, 
Syria. taken forty pieces of cannon, ity stands hero were'seven found nes: to death, They 
colours, six thonssnd prisoner, and ‘were dying of the plague, and could not be re- 
or destroyed the fortifications of Gaza, Jaita, and moved. Napoleon himself fearlesaly went into 
Acre, we prepare to return to Egypt; where, by tho plague hospi , passed throngh all its wards, 
1 threatened invasion, onr presence isimperionsly and spoke words of sympathy and encournge- 
demanded. A few days longer might give yon ment to the sufferers. The ayes of the dying 
the hope of taking the Pachs in his palace; but were turned to him, and followed his steps, with 
at his soason the castle of Acre is not worth the indescribable affection, ns he passed from cot to 
lose of three days, nor the loss of those brava cot, The seven, who were in mech a condition 
soldiers who would consequently fall, and who ; that their removal was impossible, Napoleon for 
‘are necessary for more essential services. Sol-' some time contemplated with moat tender solici- 
dlors! we have yet s toilaome and 4 perilous task tude. He could uot endure the ht of 
to perform. ARer having, by this campeizn, leaving them to be taken by the Turks, for the 
secured ourselves from attacks from the east- Tarks tortured to death every prisouer who fell 


4190) 
into their hands. He st last suggested to the 


iysician the iency of to 
Bide optem pil Sisk wonla expedite, By & 
few hours, their desth, and thus seve them fom 
the bands of their cruel foe. The physician 
gave the highly-simired reply, “My profession 
is to cure, not to kill!” 

Napoleon reflected m moment in silenoe, and 
ssid no more upon the aubject, but Jat a rear- 

of five hundred men to protest them until 

¢ Inst should have expired. For this 
tion Napoleon bas been severely consared. How- 
ever mich it may indicate mistaken views of 
Christian duty, it certainly does not indicate s 
eruel disposition. It was his tenderness of heart 
and his love for the soldiers which led to the 
proposal. An unfeeling monster would not have 
troubled himself sbout these few valucless and 
dying mon, bat, withont « thought, wonld have 
Je them to their fate. In reference to the aeve- 
rity with which this transaction has been con- 
demned, Napoleon remarked st St. Helena, 

‘“T do not think that it would have been « 


recover, in order that they might be massacred 
by the Tarks with the most drosdfal tortares, as 
was their custom, would, I think, have beea 
oruelty. A general onght to act with his 

as he would wish ahoald bo done to 
Now, would not any man, under similar cirenm- 
‘stances, who bad his senses, have proferred dying 
easily, few hours sooner, rather than expire 
onder the torture of these barbarians? If my 
own gon, and I beliove I Jove my son as well as 
any father does bis obild, were in s similar 
sitaation with these men, I would advise it to be 
dous. And if yo situated myvalf, I would insist 
upon it, if I bad sense enough and strength 
enough to demand it. However, affairs were not 
no pressing as to prevent mo from leaving pay 
to take care of them, which was done. If I had 
thonght such a measure as that of giving opium 
necessary, I would have called @ council of war, 
have stated the nocemity of it, and have pub- 
lished it im the order of the day. It should have 
been no nocret. Do you think, if I had been 
capable of secretly poisoning my soldiers, as 
doing a necemary action wocrety would give it 
the appearance of a crims, or of auch barbarities 
as driving my carriage over the dead, and the 
etill bleedis bodies of the wounded, that my 
troops would have fought for me with an 
enthnsiaem and affection without a parallel? 
No, no! I never should have done so @ second 
time. Same one wonld have shot me in passing. 
Even some of the wounded, who had sufficient 
Sirength left to pull s trigger, would have de- 
epatched me. I never committed a crime in all 
my political career. At my last hour I can 
assert that. Had I done so, I should not have 
been here now. I should have despatched the 
Bourbons. It only rested with me to give m: 

consent, and they would have ceased to live. Y 
lute, bowever, often though. singe on this point 


soldiers 
himself. 


THE SICK AMD WOUNDED AT JAFFA. 
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of morals, and I believa, if thoroughly consldared, 
it & always better to suffer « mam to terminate 
‘bia destiny, be it what it may. I judged w. 
afterwards in the case of my friend Duroc, who, 
when his bowels were falling ont before my eyes, 
repeatedly cried to me to have him put ont r* 
his misery. I asid to him, ‘I pity you, my 
friend, but thers is no remedy; it in necessary 
‘to suffer to the last.’ 

‘Sir Robert Wilson recorded that the merciless 
and bloodthirsty monster, Napoleon, poisoned at 
Jaffa five hi and eighty of his sick and 
wounded soldiers, merely to relieve himself of 
the encumbrance of taking care of them, The 
statement was circulated and belioved thronghout 
Enrope and America; and thoussnds sti judge 
‘of Nupoleot throngh the influence of such asser- 
tions. Sir Robert was afterwards convinced of 
his error, and became the friend of Napoleon. 
When some one was spoaking, in terms of in- 
dignation, of the author of the atrocious Libel, 
‘Napoleon replied, 

“You know but little of men and of the pas- 
sions by which they are nctuated. What leads 
you to imagine that Sir Robert is not « man of 
‘enthusiasm and violent passions, who wrote what 
be then believed to be trae? He may have 
‘been misinformed and deceived, and may now 
be sorry for it. He may be as sincere now in 
wishing us well as be formerly was in sosking to 

au” 


Again he said, “ The fact is, that I not only 
never committed any crime, but I never oven 
thought of doing 00. I have always marched 
with the opinions of five or xix millions of men. 
In ppite of all leg have a eg 
respecting my fame. Posterity will do me 
tie, "The truth will be known, and the good 
which I have done will be oompared with the 
faults which I have committed. Tam not uneasy 
a8 to the result.” 

Baron Larrey was the chief of the medical 
staff. “Larrey,” suid Napoleon to O'Meara, 

‘was the most honest man, and the best friend 
to the soldier whom I ever knew. Indefatigable 
in his exertions for the wounded, he was sen on 
the field of battle, immodiately ater an action, 
accompanied by & train of young surgeons, 
endeavouring to discover if any sigue of life 
remained in the bodies, Ho scarcely allowed a 
‘moment of repose to his sssistante, aud kept then: 
ever at their posts. He tormented the generals, 
nd roused. them out of their beds a aight, 
whenever he wanted scoommodation or aatist- 
ance for the aick or wounded. They were all 
afraid of him, as they know that, if his wishes 
‘were not complied with, be would immodistely 
come and make a complaint to ms.” 

‘Larrey, on his return to Europe, published « 
medical work, which he dedicated to Napoleon, 
‘as a tribute due to him for the oare which he 
always took of the sick and wounded soldier. 
Asmalini another eminent physiol, records: 
“ Napoleon, it in eve emer; q 
on several ocarions the dnager of contagion. f 
‘ave seen him, in the hospitals ax Jf wsneot- 
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ing the wards, and alking family with the! his gooount!” atid ons. “He will aot go o 
toldiors attweked hy the plague. This heroic far!" said ancther. And when the exhausted 
example ulisyed the fears of tite army, chested ! wretch fell wo ria no more, they exclamed, with 
Aue apis of the ak eid evened the lum | perf! inference," His cing ie accured!” 











pital attendauta, whoo: the progress of the ‘The troops were harascd upon their marob 
ome and the fear of cuntagion had considerably |by hordes of mounted Arabs, aver prowling 
alarmed.” ‘afound them. To protect tuemselven from aa 


‘The mareb over the burning desert was long |sault, and to avenge attacks, they red villages, 
snd painful, and muny of the sick and wounded| and burned tho fields in, and with bostial 

ished. ‘The aufferings of tho army were in- |fary pursued shrieking maids and matrons. Such 
conceivable, ‘Twelve hundred persone, faint with | deeds almost invariubly attoud the progress of un 
disease, or agooized with broken bones or ghastly j anmy, for an army is ever the rowrt and the 
wounds, were borve along, over the rongh and | congezial home of the moral dregs of crention. 
Teary Yay, 00 Nereback- Many ware so ex-| Napoleon must at cipes hare been Leror-tricken 
haasted with debility and pain, that they were! be contemplating the infernal instrumentality 
tied to the eaddles, and were thus hurried onward, | which he was using for the accomplishment of 
with limbs freshly amputated, and with bones |his purposes. Tho only excuse whioh oan be 
ahivered to splintors. ‘The path of the army was offered for him is, that it was theo, as now, the 
marked by the bodies of the dead, which were | provalent conviction of the world that war, with 
dropped by the wayside. There were not horses: all its inevitable abommations, is a necoumury evil, 
enough for th ‘and wounded, though Napo-. ‘the soldiers were glad to be fired upon from @ 
Jeon and all his generals marclied on foot. ‘The houne, for it furnished them with an excuse for 











artillery pieces were left among the sand-hills, | 
that the horses might be used for the relief of 
the ecflorers. Muny of the wounded wore ne- 
cousnrily wbandoned to perish. Many who ooald 
not obtain a horae, knowing the horrible death 
by torture which awaited them should they 
fall into the bands of the Turks, hobbled along 
with bleeding wounds in intolersble agony. 





With moet affecting eumestness, though nn- | leon, 


availingly, they implored their comrades to i 
them. Misery. destroys humanity. Each = 
thonght only of himself Seldom nave the de- 
moralizing influencoa snd the horrors of war 
been more signslly displayed than in this march. 


of twenty-five days. 

Napoleon was doapty moved by the spectacle 
of misery around him. One day, as he was 
toiling og through the sands, at the head of 
colume, with the blazing sun of Syria pubs 
down upos his unprotected bead, with the aici, 
the wortnded, and the dying all around hit, he 
saw an officer, in perfect beulth, riding on horse- 
‘back, refusing to surrender his saddle to the 
sick. ‘The indiguation of Napoleon was 60 
aronsed that, by one blow from the hilt of his 
spaced, be lald the officer prostrate ‘on the earth, 
and thun helped s wounded soldier into his 
muddle, "The deed was greoted with w shont of, 
acclamation from the ranke, The ‘recording’ 
augel in heuven's chancery” will blot out the 
record of such violenoa with = tear. 

‘The historian bas no right to draw the veil 
over the revolting horrors of war. Thongh 
may wish to preserve his pages from the repul- 
sive recital, Justice to humanity demands that 
the barbarinm, the erime, and the cruelty of war 
shonld be faithfully portrayed. The soldiers 
often refused to ronder the : 
the sick or the wound 
every oue who was not well w Y 

8. The soldiers burst into immoderate fita 











hhe| yoo are retaraing 


rushing in and perpetrating deeds of atrocious 
violence in its secret chambers. 

‘Those infected by the plague wccompanied the 
army ut some distance from the main body, 
‘Their encampment was alwaya separated from 
the bivouscs ot the troopa, and was with terror 
avoided by those soldiers who, without the tre- 
mor of a nerve, could storm # battery. Napo- 

however, aways pitched his tent by their 
side. Every night he visited them to see if their 
‘wants were attended to; aud every morning he 
was with parental kindness, to see them 
ile off at the moment of departure. Such ten- 
dernses, st the hands of one who was filling the 
‘world with his renown, won the hearts of the 
soldiers. He merited their love. Even to the 
present dey, the scarred and mutilated victims 
of these wars, stili lingering in the Hotel dee 
Tnvalides at Paria, will flame with enthusiastic 
‘admiration xt the very wention of the namo of 
Napoleon. There is no max, living or dead, whe 
‘at the present moment is the object of snch en. 
‘thusiastic love as Napoleon Bonaparte; and they 
who knew him the best loved him the most, 

One day, on their return, an Arab tribe came 
to meet him, to show their respect ard to offer 
their services as guides. The eon of the chief of 
the tribe, a little boy about twelve years of aye, 
wes on & Gromedury, riding by the side 
of Napoleon, and chatting with great fainiliority. 

“Sultan Kobir,” said ‘te yoang Arab to Na- 
eloon, “1 cold give yon guid advice now tht 





“Well, speak, my friend,” said Napoleon ; “if 
your advice is good, I will follow it.” 

“Twill tell you what I would do ware 1 in 
your place,” the young chief rejoined. “As 
toon as I got to Cairo, I would send for the 
Fichest slave-merchant in the market, and I 
would choose twenty of the prettiest women for 
myself I wouldthen sead for the richest 





plagu 
Of Iaaghter in looking upon the convulsive efforta 
which the dying made to rise from the sands 
‘pou whioh they bad 


fallen. "He Las mde ap 


Jewellers, and would make ikem give up a 
Share of their weock, Twonld ther do fr same 
wich all the ocher merchaats ; for what ia the 
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oe of reigning, or being powerfal, if »¢ to and beneath the rays of an almost oifstering 
sruuite riches ?” sun, his treopa, busgry and thirerr, with ios 
“But, my friend,” replied Napoleon, “suppose sinews, almost rasbed along, xccomp! thing one 
it were more noble to preserve these things for of thote extreordinary mercties which filled the 
others?” world » th wonder, In seven days he reached 
‘The young barbarian was quite perplexed fo the Bay of Aboukir, = 
sndsavouring to comprehend ambition #0 lofty, _ It was ~ hour of midnight, on the 25th of 
inrllecmal, and refined. “He was, however,” July, 1799, when Napoleon, with six thousand 
wh Napoleon, “very promising for an Arab. men, arrived within sight of the strongly- 
‘He was lively and courageous, and led his troops intrenched camp of the Tarks, They had 
with dignity and order. He ia m prhape destined, thrown up intrenchmenta among the sand-hille 
‘one day of other, to carry his advice into execu- on the shore of the bay. He ascended an oi 
tion in the market-place of Cairo.” nance, and carefally examined the position of his 
‘At Iength Napoleon astived at Cairo, after an sleeping foos. By tho bright moonlight, he saw 
abvence of three months, With great pomp and the vast feet of the allies riding at anchor in 
triumph he entered the city. und, on his | the his practised eye could count the 
return to Egypt, that deep discontent pervaded | might of infant jery, end borwo- 
the army. soldiers bad now been absent | men slumbering before him. He knew that the 
from France fora year. For six months they Turks were avi og the arrival of the formi- 
bad heard no news whatever from home, as not «| dable cavalry from Egypt, and for still greater 


vem) 








single French vessel had been able to cross the 
‘Mediterranean. Napoleon, finding his plans 
frastrated for establishing an empire which 
shonld overshadow ll the East, began to cum 
bis thongbts again to France. He knew, how- 
aver, that there was another Turkish army ool- 
lected at Rhodes, propared, in oo-operation with 
she fleots of Russia and England, to make a do- 


reinforoements of men and munitions of war 
from Acre and other parts of Syria. Kleber, 
with & ion of two thousand of the army, 
bad not yet arrived. Napoleon resolved imme 
Gately to attack his fos, thongh they were 
eighteen thonsend strc g. 

Te was, indeed, an anequal conflict. Theso 
Janizarios were the most Gere, merciless, and 








seant on Egypt. Be conld not think of leavis table of men; and their energios wore 
the ereny until that formidable foo was di directed by Engli officers and by French engi- 
of He knew not when or where the Ianding| neers. Inst one» _ar before, Napolecn, with his 
‘would be attempted, and could only wait. sry, had landed upon that beach. Where the 

One evening, in July, be was walking with w allied feet now rade so proudly, the French eet 
friend in" avirone of Cairo, baneath the bed been utterly destrose” The bosom of Na- 
shadow of the Pyran. da, when an Arab horse- poleoa burned with tho desire to avenge this 
man was acen, envel ped in a cloud of dust, disaster. As vd silently contemplating 
Beil approrching him over the desert. He thescene Mur :by —_ie, be foresaw the long 
brought despatches from Alexandria, mtorming resulta depending upon e issue of the conflict. 
Napoleon that a powerfal fleet had appeerod in Utter defeat would be o bim utter rum. A 
the Bay of Aboukir; tnat eighteen thonsand parual victry world but prolong the conflict, 
Turks had landed, herce and fearless soldiers, and render it impossible for him, without dis: 
tach armed with musket, pistol, and sabre: that, onour, to abandon Egynt end ream to France. 
their artillery were numerous, and well served by {Ths eatire — trucuon of his foes wonld enable 
British officers; that the combined English,|him, with the renown of an inviuciole con~ 








Rosman, and Turkish fleets supported the arme- 
ment in the bay: that Mourad Bey, with « 
numerous body of Mameluke cavalry, was cross— 
ing the desert from Upper Eeypt to jam ‘the in- 
vadern; that the village of al bad voen 
taken by the Turks, the garrison cut to preces, 
and the citadel compelled to oapituiste. ‘Thos 
the storm burst upon Egypt. 

‘Napoleon immediately retired to his tent, 
where he remained until three o'clock the next 
~-ning, dictating orders for the instant advance 
of the troops, and for the conduct ot those wo 
were to remain in Cairo, and at the other mil 
tary stations, At four o'clock in the morning he 
wae on horseback, and the army in fol march. 
Tho French troops were uecassarily so scattered 
—some in Upper Egypt, eight hundred miles 
above Cairo, some upon the borders of the 
Aeser: to prevent incursions from Syria, some at 
Alex#u that Napoleon could take with hizo 
bot eight thousand men. By night and by day, 
terough wuothering drat and burning sande. 

















would be opened before 
he inpred,wit the er 
[be tebieved. kiziselt to in 


querer, to leave the army in safety and embark 
Paris, where he doubted not that, in the 


tumalt of the unsettled ti 





cs of glory 

So etrongly was 
stinies tor which 
Hod, tat, taming 
to Murat, be amd, ‘This bat ¢ will decide the 
fate of the wor! ‘Tho dis_nguubed cavalry 
commander, unable to avr iste the grandeur 
of Napoleon's thoughta, replied, At least of this 
army; but every Freask sot ow that 
hema conquer ot die. And be a 4 if ever 
infantry were charged to the tech by cavairy, 
the ‘Turks aball be to-morrow charged Of 
mine.” 

‘The firet grey < the moming was just appears 
ing in tho east, shen the Tork army wer 
aroused by the ¢ mp of the French colamna, 
and by a slower of bomb-sbells falling in the 
midst of their int mchmeuts. One of tho mont 
terrible battles recorded in history then emmed. 
‘The awfal genius of Napoleon never shone forth 








us 


more 
stood apon s gentle eminence, calm, ailent, un- 
Gsearbed, pitiless, and. guidel, ‘with resides 
akill, the carn: ‘The onslaught of the French 
was like that of wolves. The Torks were driven 
ike deer before them. Every man remembered 
that ie that bay the proud fleet of France bad 
perished, Every man felt that the kings of 
Europe had banded for the destruction of the 
French Republic. Every man exulted in the 
thought that thers were but six thousand French 
republicans to har] themselves upon England, 
Russia, and Tarkey combined, nearly twenty 
thoasand strong. ‘The Turks,’ perplexed and 
‘he akill and fary of the assent, 
in upon each other in horrible 
confusion. ‘The French, trained to loud and fre 
with = rapidity which seemed mirsoulous, 
poured in upon them m perfect burricane of 
‘bullets, balls, and shells, They were torn to 
pieces, mown down, bayoneted, and trampled 
‘under iron hoofs. In utter consternetios, thou- 
sands of thet plunged into the sea, horsemen 
and footmnen, and stroggled in the waves, in the 
insane attempt to swim to the ships, three miles 
distant from tbe shore. With terrible calmnoas 
of energy, Napoleon opened upon the drowning 
host the tornado of his batteries, and the water 
wes ewopt with grapesbot ss by s hailstorm 
‘The Turks were on the point of a peninsula. 
Exospe by Iand was impossible. They would 
not sak for quarter. The silent and proud spirit 
of Napoleon was inflamed with resolve to 
achieve a victory which should reclaim the name 
partys 5 pees st dre Papas Te 
joumned hia pledge. Plunging with his cavalry 
Seta ths donoet thvap af tua eany. be senetoe 
his fiery steed, reckless of peril, to the very 
centre of the Turkish camp, where stood Mu 
tapba Pacha, surrounded by his staf. The 
proud Turk bad barely time to discharge a pistol 
at bis andscions foe, which slightly wounded 
Murat, ere the dripping sabre of the French 
eneral severed half of his band from his wrist. 
us wounded, the leader of the Turkish army 
wus immodintely captured, and sent in triumph 
Nae ccd hs tlossoms pt 
fapaleon received his ilustrions prisoner, 
megnanimonaly desiring to soothe the bitterness 
of his utter disoomAture, be courteously said, “I 
will take care to inform the Sultan of the 
courage you have displayedin this battle, though 
it has bean your misfortune to lose it.” 

“Thou inayet snvo. thyeslt that trouble,” 
the prond Turk haughtily replied ; “my master 

me better than thou canet.” 

Before four o'clock in the afternoon the whole 
‘Turkish army was destroyed. Hardly an indi- 
vidual escaped. About two thousand prisoners 
were taken in the fort. All the rest perished ; 
either drowned in tho sea, or alain upon the 
land. Sir Sidnay Smith, who hsd chosen the 
position occupied by the Turkish army, with the 
Utmost diffionley avoided ospture. In the midst 
ef the terrible scene of tumult and death, the 
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feartntly than on tims bloody day. He bon 


[iree. 


aad was rowed to bis shin More 
than twelve thousand corpsés of the turbaned 
‘Turks were floating in the Bay of Aboukir 
beneath whoeo crimeoned waves, but a for 
months before, almost an equal number of the 
French had sunk in death, Suck eutire destruo- 
tion of an army is, perhaps, unexampled in the 
annals of war. If’ God frowned upon France in 
the naval battle of Aboukir, ho as signally 
frowned mpon her foes in this terri ict om 
the land. 


contlict 

‘The cloudless sun descended peacefully, in the 
evening, beneath the blue waves of tho Mediter- 
ranean. Napoleon stood at the door of his tent 
calmly contemplating the scene from whence 
his foes bad thus suddenty and utterly vanished. 
Just then Kleber arrived, with his division of two 
thousand men, for whom Nepoleon had not 
waited. The distinguished soldier, who had 
Jong been an ardent sdmirer of Napoleon, was 
overwhelmed with amazement in contemplating 
the magnitude of the victory. In hin enthu- 
sisem, he threw his arms around the neck of his 
adored chieftain, exclaiming, ‘Let me embrace 
you my General; you are great sa the uni- 
Ferse 


Egypt was now quist. Not a foo remained to 
be eucountered, No immediate attack from any 
‘quarter was to be feared. Nothing remained to 
~ done but to carry on the routine of the admi- 
istration of the infant colony. These duties 
required no especial genius, and could be very 
creditably performed by any respectable go- 
vernor. 


Tt was, however, but 2 barren victory which 
‘Napoleon bad obtained at such an onormous 
expenditure of suffering and of life. It waa in 
‘vain for the isclated army, cut off by the de- 
struction of its flest from all intercourse with 
Enrope, to think of the invasion of India. The 
French troops had exactly * caught the Tartar.” 
Egypt was of 20 possible avail ws colony, with 
the Mediterranean crowded with hostile English, 
and Russian, and Torkish croers. For the 
same reason, it was umpousible for the army to 
Yenve those shores and retan to France, Thus 
the victorious French, in the midst of all their 
trinmphs, found that they hac built up for them- 
selves prison walls from which, though they 
could repel their enemies, there was no escape. 
‘The sovereignty of Egypt alone was too petty 
an affair to satisfy the boundless ambition 
of Napoleon. pe i Sheng deciding 
against an empire in the East, was only 
Bim back to an empire ia the West. eniding 

‘For ten months Napoleon had now received 
no certain intelligence respecting Europe. Sir 
Sidney Smith, either in the caorcise "of the 
spirit of gentlemanly courtesy, or enjoying s 
alicions ‘plessaro. in communiosting 10 his 
‘victor tidings of disaster upon disaster falling 
upon France, sent to him « file of nowspapora 
fall of the most humiliating intelligenos. Tho 
hostile feet, leaving its whole army of eighteen 
thonsand men buried in the sands or beneath tha 


sncoceded in geucing om board a: wares, weighed suchor and dissppeared. 
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Interest, examining those papers. He leaned 
that France was in a state of indescribable con- 
fasion; that the imbecile of the 
Directory, resorting to the most absurd messures, 
was despised and disregarded; that plots and 
sounterplots, conspiracies and assassinations, filled 
the land. He teamed, to his astenishment, thet 
France was again involved in war with mouar- 
chical Europe; that the Austrians bad invaded 
Italy anew, and driven the French over the Alps; 
and that the banded armies of the Enropesn 
kkings were crowding upon the frontiers of the 
distracted Republic. 

“Ah! he exclaimed to Bourrienne, “my 
forebodings have not deceived me. The fools 
have loet Italy, All the fruit of our victories has 
Gisappeared, I mast leave Egypt. We must 
return to Freoce immediately, and, if possible, 
repair these disasters, and save from 
destraction.” 

Tt was s signal peculiarity in the mind of 
Nopoloou, that his decisions appeared to be 
instinctive rather than deliberative, With the 
rapidity of the lightning’s flash, his mind con- 
templated all the considerations upon each side 
of a question, and instantaneously came to the 
femal, ‘These jndgmentty apparenty 40 hiaty, 
combined all the wisdom which others obtain 
by the elow and painful process of weeks of 
deliberation snd uncertainty. Thus, in the 
midst of the innumerable combinations of the 
field of battle, he nevor suffered from » moment 
of porp'exity; ho never hesitated between this 
plan and thet plan, but immediately, and 
Without the sliditest ‘nisgivings, decided’ upon 
that very course to which the most alow and 
mature deliberation wonld have guided him. 
‘This instuuetive promptness of correct decision 
woe one great secret of his mighty power. It 
pertained alike to every subject with which the 
boman mind could be conversant, The prompt- 
ness of his decision waa only equalied by the 
energy of his execution. He therefore accom- 
plished in s few bours that which would beve 
engrossed the energies of other minds for days. 

‘Thns, in the prasent case, he decided, apon 
the moment, to return to France. Tho details 
of his return, as to the disposition to be made of 
the army, the manner in which ho would sttempt 
to evade the British cruisers, and the individuals 
he would take with hin, were al! immediately 

ottled in his mind. He called Bourrienne, 
Serthier, and Ganth before him, and in- 
form — them of his decision, enjoining upon them 
the most perfect secrecy, lest intelligence of his 
prerarations shonld be communicated to the 
allied fleet. Ho ordered Ganthesume immedi- 
ately to get ready for sea two frigates from the 
harbour of Alexundris, and two small vessels. 
witk, peorsions for four hundred men for two 
months, 





Nupo 2 then returned with the army to 
Caine. + ateived there on the 10th of August, 
and agu as & resisiless conqueror, entered the 


tisy. He prevented any suspicion of bis pro 


NAPOLEON'S RETURN FROM ZGYPT. 
Wapoleon spest the whole night, with intamse j 


w 


ea departure — ‘atising atin ee widie 
planning an expedition to explore Egypt. 
‘Ons morning he nnowsioed his intertion of 
going down ths Nile, to spend a few days in exa- 
mining the Delts. Te took with him « smal! 
retinue, and, striking across the cesart, roceede 
with the utmost eelerity to Alsxandris, where 
they arrived on the 22nd of Angust, Cousealed 
by the ahades of the evening of the rame day, he 
left *be town with eight selected scmpanions, 
‘ana escorted by s few of his faithfa} Guard, 
Silently and rapidly thoy rode to » solitary part 
of ths bay, the party wondering what this move- 
ment could mean. "Here they discovered, dimly 
in the distance, two frigates riding 

and some fishing-hoats nea the ehore, 2p} 
waiting to receive them. Then Napoleon an- 
nounced to his companions that their destinntion 
‘was France, The joy of the company was in- 
conceivable. The horses were left upon tho 
beach to find their way back to Alexandria. The 
victorious fugitives crowded into the boats, and 
wero rowed ont, in the dim and silent night, to 
the frigates. ‘The sails wera immediutoly spread, 
‘and, before the light of morning dawned, the low 
and sandy outline of the Egyptian shore had die 
appeared beneath the horizon of the sea, 








CHAPTER XIV. 
‘THD RETURN FROM EGYPT. 
Political atate of Francé—Nepoteon’ 
Peril of the voyage—Napoleon'a 
Answer to the Atheists—Textimony to the re! 
Jesus Christ—Arrival at Corsicn—Landing a 
—Sensation at Paris on receiving the news—b.ichu- 
‘Wann of the poptilace—Anguiad of Josephine-—Entt~ 
kiastic reception of Napoleon by the Farisians— Inter. 
‘view between Napoleon and Jouephine 
‘Tar, expedition to Egypt was one of the most 
megnificent enterprises which bnman ambition 
ever conceived. The return to Fraoce conibiues 
still more, if possible, of the elements of the 
moral sublime. But for the disastrons dostru 
tion of the French fleet, the plans of Napslou ia 
reference to the East would probably have besa 
triumphantly exoceseful. At least, it canno! be 
doubted thet a vast change would have been 
effected thronghout the Eastern world. Those 
plans were now hopelens, ‘The array was iso 
Intod, and ont off from all reinforcements atd ut 
supplies. The best thing which Napoieon poi:ls 
do for his troops it. Egypt was to retum to 
France, and exert his personal influence in send- 
ing them aucconr. His return involved the cor 
tintauce of the most honourable devotion to those 
soldiors whom be necessarily lef bebind him. 
The secrecy of his departure was escential to his 
saccess, Had the bold attempt beon susprcted, 
it would certainly have been frustrated by 1 
increased vigilance of the English cruisers. The 
intrepidity of the enterprise imust elirit vuivereas 
admiration. 
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ited > iY 3; Out bi 
bevore fhe frigates nufaried ¢ 
Napoleon, evant and lost in thoagbe. for a long | 
time walked the quarter-deck of the ship, gazing 
apes the low outline of Egypt, sa, iz the dim 
aiarlight, it taded away. His companions were 
intoxioaced wich delight in view of again revarn- 
ing to France. Napoleon wus neither elated nor 
depressed. Sevens and silent, he commoned 
with himself, and, whenever we oan cxich a 
vlimpae of those secrst communings, we find 
them always bearing the impress of grandeur, 

Thong), Nupoleon was in the habit of visiting 
the aoidiers st their oump-fes, of sitting down 
und conversing with them with tho yrestest 
fresdom and furelliarity, the majesty of his che- 
mtr overawed bis officers, and adorstion snd 
roseerve bleaded with their love. ‘Though there 
‘was no baughtinoss in bis demeanor be Labi 
mally dwelt in region of elevation above them 
all “Their talk was of cards, of wine, of pretty | 
‘women, Napoleon's thoughts were of empire, 
of renown, of moulding the destinies of nxtioas. 
‘They regarded ira not us 8 companion, but as 
a enter, whose wishes they loved to anticipate: 
for be would suraly guide tham to wealth, and, 
fame, and fortune, He contemplated theta, not 
aa oqukis and vonfiding frivads, but wa efficient 
and valuable instrumants for the aocomplishment 
of hin purposes. 

‘Murat was to Nwpoicon s body of ::n thonsund | 
horvemisn, ever ready for w reslot w» charge. 
Lanues was @ phalanx of infuntry, b& sling with 
beyonew, which neither srtillery or cavalry 
cord batter down or brenk. Ange un was en 
ariood colomn of invincible troops, t ack, densa, 
cuaasy, impetaous, resistiews, moving » th gigantic 
{toed wherever tho flngerof the ove jueror pol 
Taese were but the moubure of Napoleon's bod 
thi litnbe obadiont to the mighty soul which | 
awaved them. Tbe, were not tho cotpaulzns of | 
lus thongats, th ure only the aercente of his 
will, ‘Thy namber to be fonad with whoa the 
sod of Napoleon could dwell in symputhetio 
friendship waa few, very tow, 

Nupolaon bud forned a very low esticnsve of 
Luinwn neture, awd consequently made great, 
allowsave for the iutirinities imcident to ‘humanity. 
Bouerienue reports him as saying, Friendship 
is ont enume. I love no one; no, not even my. 
prothers, Joseph perhups a Little. And if I do 
Jove bisa, 1t ia from habit, and because he is my 
elder. Duroc! Ab, yes! I love him, too. But 
why? His charncter pleases ine, He ie cold, 
reserved, and resolata, sud I really believe that 
fe never aked a tear. As te myself, 1 know 
well thet I heve not one tne friend. As long 
ss T continue what I am, 1 may have as many 
rretended frisuds a T please. We mast leave 
densibility to the women; it ia their busines, 
“ould be fitm in heart and in or 
the should bave nothin ‘with war oF 
Esld 1 








AIS COMraNioNS HIS INSTRUMENTS. 
‘ave hundred soldiers oa board ths oe ‘The [not amiabli—I never haye been: 
tare ake. 


vir vila. 'Tes Cassa, who with 





sebaued, be 





great vest we 
deinuing those who abandoned Napleon in hi 
hour of sdversity—“ You are not acquainted 
with men. They sre difficult to comprehend, if 
one wishes to be strictly just. Cas they undan 
stand or explain even their own chersctsr? 
Almost all thote whe abandoned wn wuld, and 
T continued to be prosperous, bever, porbaps, 
have dreamed of their owndefection. Thre ure 
vices and virtuea which depend pou virvun. 
stances. Our last trials werg beywint all biwwate 
strength! Besides, I was forsaken rather thun 
betrayed; there wis mora of weakuesy thn of 
fidy around me. / was the denial qf’ St. Peter. 
"eure and penitence are probably a: hand, And 
‘where will you fad in the page of hist 
one ing » greater unmber of friexis 
Why was ever more popslar 
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|inore beloved? Who was over more urdeutly 


and deeply regratted? Here, from this vory 
rock, on Pawing the present disorders in Francs, 
who would not be tempted to say sbut I xt 

reign hort Xo; Bavae, ata might huve 
8p ‘& more odiows light.” 
Tas Cosas, who shared wich 


7 4 aleon bis 
weary years of imprisonment at St os, Says 
of hm Ho a the complic vircum- 
stances of his fall from ao high a poiot, that indj- 
viduals escupe his notice, He nover ovinces the 
Teast ws towards thoss of 


portom of virsien 

ft might be a be haw the grentest 
reson to complain, His strongest mark of ro- 
probation—and I have hind frequent occasions £0 
hotice itis wo presarre silence with respect w 
them whenever they are mentioned in bis pre- 
sence. But how often bas he been heard to ro- 
strain the vicleut and less reserved expressions 
of those about him {” 

“And here I must obverve,” continues Las 
‘Cawas, “that since I have bocoms acquainted with 
the Emperor's character, I Lave never kuown hita 
to evince, for & single moment, the lesat foslin, 


whom 









of or antinosity against those who bw 
thoet Seeply lnjared Kim’ He apests uf tein 
coolly and wizhout reveutuent, attribating ¢ 


condnet, in wore measure, to the perplexing cir. 
cumstances io which thoy wera plaved, and 
throwing the rest to the accot it of human 
weakness.” 

Marmont, wno snrroudered Paris to te allies, 
wae acrerely condemned by Las Caw. Nupo- 
loun replied, “Vanity was his rzis. Postority 
will justly uxst « shade upon bit charactor, yet 
his Leart will be more valued than che niemory 
of his career.” 

“Your attuchment for Berti 
Casua, “surprined us He was fi 
sions and pride.” 

“ Berthior was not without talent,” Nusolson 
replied, “aud I am far from wishing to disavow 
‘his metit or my partialiry: but be owt os we 
decided !* 











said Lue 
of pretsu- 


Wee 


“ He was vary harmh and overbearing,” Las 
Paans rajoined. Rare ee 

“And what, my dear ‘asas,” Napoleon 
replied, “ls tore’ overbesting than mreakness 
‘which feala itself protected by strength? Look 
% women, for exampls 

‘Thie Bertbier had, with the utmost meanness, 
abandoned his benefactor, and took his place in 
font of the carriage of Louis XVIII. ns he rode 
teumpbanuy into Pari, “The only revenge T 
wish on this poor Berthier,” said Napoleon at 
tho time, “would be to see him in hia costume 
of eaptain of the body-gaard of Louis.” 

“The character of Napoleon,” suys Bourrienne, 
Napoleon's discarded secretary, “was not a cruel 
‘oue. He was neither rancorous nor vindictive. 
None but those who are blinded by fury could 
have given him the name of Nero or Caligula. 
T think that I have stated jhis rea} foults with 
muflicient sincerity to be believed upon my word. 
Tcan assert that Bonaparte, apart from politios, 
wna focling, kind, and accessible to pity. He 
was very fond of children, aud a bad man has 
seldom that disposition. In the habits of private 
life he had, and the expression is not too strong, 
much benevolence and great in for 
human weakness. A contrary opinion is too 
firmly fixed in come minds for me to hope to 
remove it. I shall, 1 fear, have opposers; but 1 
address myself to those who are in search of 
foul I lied io the Bost sarieerest gonfidance 
with Napoleon until the sge of thirty-four years, 
aT advance nothing fiebtty.” Orbis i the 
admission of one who bad been ejected from 
office by Napoleon, and who bad become « 
courtier of the reinstated Bourbons. It is the 
candid advaission of an enemy. 

Ths ships weighed anchor in the darkness of 
the night, hoping, before the day should dawn, 
to escaps the English oruisers which were hover- 
ing about Alexandria, Unfortunately, et mid- 
night the wind died away, aud it became almost 
perfectly calm. Foarfal of being captured, some 
were anxious to seck again the shore. “ 
quiet,” said Napoleon ; “we shall pass in safety.” 

Admiral Gantheaume wished to take the 
shortest route to France, Napoleon, howev 
directed the admiral to sail along as pear as 
possible to the coast of Africa, and to continue 

















irland of Surdinia, “In the mesowhile,” 
said he, “should an English floet present itaolf, 
‘we will ron sabore upon the sands, and march, 
with tho handful of brave men and the few 
pieces of artillery we have with us, to Oran or 
‘oni —o oie find se a 

jus Napoleon, in thia hazardous enterprise, 
braved every peril. ‘The most imminent, and 
the meat to be dreaded of all, was captivity in an 
English prison. For twenty days the wind was 
to invariably adverse, that the is 
tdvanee three hundred mites. Man} 
discouruged, and 20 apprehensive o 
that it was even proposed to return to Alexan- 
aria; Napoleon was much in the habit of 





‘were 00 


APOLEOR BONAPARTE 


uufrequented route till the ships shonld pase read 


{1T90. 


During all thees weeks, he 
ra eet ee a 
muring of his companions he replicd, “Wo shail 
arrive in Franoe in safety, I am determined to 
roceod at all haserds.” Yorrnne will uot aban 

on” 


People freqnently speak,” ays Bourrionne, 
who accompanied Nepoleon’ npoo this voyage, 
“of the good fortune which attaches to an in- 
dividual, and even attends him through life, 
Wishoot profeaing to believe ka thin sort of pro 
destination, yet, when I oall to mind the nume- 
tous dangers which Booaparte escaped in no 
many enterprises, the hazards he encountered, 
the chances he ran, I can conceive that others 
may have this faith, Bat having for » length 
of time stadied the ‘man of destiny,’ I have re- 
marked that what was called his fortane waa, in 
realiry, his genius; that his success was the 
consequence of his admirable foresight—of hia 
earcalations, rapid as lightning, and of the con- 
viotion that boldness is often the truest wisdom. 
If, for example, during our voyage trom Egypt to 
France, he hed notimperionaly insisted upon pur~ 
suing & course different from that usually taken, 
aod which nsnel oouree was recommended by the 
admiral, would he have escuped the perils which 
beset his path? Probably not. And was all 
this the effect of chance? Certainly not.” 

During these deya of suspenso, Napoleon, ap- 
parently ws soreno in sistas the calm which 
often allvered tho unrippled surface of the sea, 
held al the energies of his mind in perfect con- 
trol, A choice Library be invariably took with 
him wherever he went. He devoted the hours 
to writing, stedy; finding recreation in solving 
the most difficalt problems in geometry, and in 
investigating chemistry and other scientific mb- 
jects of practical utility. He devoted much 
time to conversation with the distinguished 
scholars whom he had selected to accompany 
him. His whole soul seemed engrowed in the 
purguit of literary and scientific attaiaments. He 








Be also carefally, and with most intense interest, 


mudied the Bible aod the Korar, sera 
th the eyo of philosopher, the an 
systema of the Christian and the Moslem, The 
mupidity of the Koran wosried him, Th 
snblimity of the Scriptures charmed him, He 
and again, with dep admiration, 
Christ’ Sermon upon the Monat, and called his 
companions frem their card-tables to read it to 
them, that they might also appreciate ite mora) 
Beaaty and is eoguence 

“Yon wil, ere fong, become devout yourself? 
suid one of his infidel coropant ee 

“T wish I might became 10,” Napoleon re 
plied. “What » solace Christianity must be 
one who has au undoudting conviction of it» 
trath]? 

But practical Christianity ho bad only seen it 
the mummeries of the Papal Church. Remon. 
bering the fasta, the vigils, the penmncrs, us 
cloistors, the scourgings of a corrupt Christianity 











peaoe- and contrasting them with the 
fol gebmission w that which be eould not! Soren) hour hah eh 


dise and the vensual houris which inflamed tv 


1798.) 


‘BIS RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


ny 


eager vision of the Moslem, ee Saceieael, | eeieieated a tein of sone a0 sence suena, 


in pb ‘phrase charsoteristic of 
veligion of Jesas is a threat, that of ‘Mahomet 
& promise.” The religion of Jesus is not a 
threat. Though the wrath of God shall fall 
pon the hltiven of: disvbeienen, our Savior 
invites us, in gentle accents, to the green pas. 
fares and the sill waters of the hearealy 
Canaan; to cities reeplendent with pearis and 
gold; to mansions of which God is the archi- 
tect; to the songs of seraphim, and the gight 
of cherubim, exploring, on tireless pinion, the 
wonders of infinity; to peace of conscience, and 
rapture dwelling in the pure heart, and to 
blessed companionship, loving and beloved; to 
majesty of person and loftiness of intellect; to 
‘appear as children and as nobles in the audience. 
chamber of God; to an immortality of bliss 
Not! the religion of Jesus is not a threat, though 
it hae often been thus represented by its mis- 
taken or designing advocates. 

Ono svening, a group of officers were con 
yorsing together upon the quarter-deck 
ing the existence of Ged. Many of them believed 
not in his being. 
ant night, ‘The howrenh the work of God's 
fingers, canopied them glorious) et moon 

the stars, which God had 

down upon them with serene ina Ae he 


were fippang giving utterance to the: 
of atheism, Napoleon paced to and fro upon the 
deck, taking no in the conversation, and 





part 
apparontly sorbed in bis own thoughts, Sud- 
denly he ‘stopped before them, and said, in those 
tones of dignity which ever overawed, “Gentle to 
your arguments are very fine; bat who 
taede all these worlds beaming 00 gloriously 
above us? Can you tell me that?" No one 
answered. Napoleon resumed his silent walk, 
and the officers selected another topic for con 
versation. 
In these intense stadies Napoleon first 
to appreciate the besaty and the sublimity of 
Christianity. Previous to this, his own strong 
sense had taught him the principles of a noble 
toieration; ond Jew, Christian, and Moslem 
ttood equally regarded before him. Now he 
began to apprehend the surpassing excellence of 
Christianity; and thongh the cares of the busiest 
life through which « mortal bas ever passed soon 
engrusted his energies, this appreciation and 
admiration of the Gospel of Christ visibly in- 
creased with each mucceading year. Ho 
finchingly braved the scoffs of infidel Europe in 
roverablting che Christian rele religi 
france. le opularity with the 
amy, rand dlseeg rded the bs Paine of his ment 
infocntial frieudh, from his jeep conviction of the 
importance of religion to the welfare of the state. 
‘With the inimitable force of his own glowing 
tloquence, he said to Montholon, at St. Heleva, 
“Y know men, aud I tell yon thet Jesus Christ 
ix not aman!” The religion of Christ is s mys- 
teey, which eubsiste by its own foros, and pro- 
ceeds from a mind which is ucts human mind. 
‘We find in le a marked individuality, which 

















‘The before. Jems borrowed nothing from our know- 
ledge. Ho exhibited himself the perfoct example 
of bis precopta. Jesus is not » philosopher ; for 
his proofs are his miracles, and from the fra hia 
Gisciplen adored him, In fact, learning nnd 
philosophy are of no use for salvation; and Jevua 
came into the world to reveal the mysteries of 
heaven and the lawa of the Spirit. Alexandr, 
‘Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself have founded 
empires. But upon what did wo rest the crea- 
tions of our genius? Upon foros! Jesus Christ 
blone founded his expire upon love; and at this 
moment millions of men would die for him, 
die before my time, and my body will be giver 
back to earth, to become food fer worms, Sock, 
is the fate of him who has been called the Great 
Napoleon. What an abpes between my deep 
misery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, which 
is proclaimed, loved, and adored, and which ia 
extended over the whole earth! ' Call you thia 
dying? Is it not limng, rather? ‘The death of 
Christ is the death of a God!" 

At the time of the invasion of Egypt, Napoleon 














Tk wax a calm, clondlea, bril- | regarded all forms of religion with equal respects 


and though he considered Christianity superior, 
in intellectnality and refinement, to all otiver 
beamed moder of worship, he did not consider any rol! 
gion as of divine origin. 
At oue tim: spening of the course which ba 
parsned in ares he aid, “Seeh was the dis- 
of the army that, in oiler to induce 
them to listen to the bare mention of reli 
‘was obliged to speak very lightly on the subject; 
to place Jews beside Christians, and rabbis beside 
ops. But, after all, it would not heve beon 
30 very extraordinary had circumstances induced 
me to erubrace Islamism. But J must have good 
reasons for my conversion. I must have been 
secure of advancing at least us far as the En- 
phrates. Chango of religion for private interest 
is inexcusable ; but it may be pardoned in oon- 
sideration of immense political results, Henry 
TV. anid, * Paris ig well worth a mass.’ Will it, 
then, bo said that the dominion of the East, and 
perhspa the subjugation of all Asis, were not 
‘worth « turban and a pair of trowera? And, iv 
truth, the whole matter was roduced to this. The 
sheiks had stadied how to render it easy to ue. 
They had emoothed down the great obstacl 
slowed us the use of wine, and dispensed with 
formalities. We ebould have toss 
aig emall-clothes and hats 
the infidel Ronsseau, Napoleon ever spoke 
in terms of severe reprobation. ‘He was a bad 
man, a very bed roan,” suid be; “he caused the 
Revolution.” 


“T was not aware.” another replied, “chot 
you considered the French Revolution such am 
‘unmixed evil.” 

“ AI” Nepoleon_rejoined, you wish to say 
that, without the Revolution, “you would nat 
havebad me. Nevertheless, without the Hevo. 
lation, France would bave been mcre happy.’ 
‘When invited to vint the he :of Ronsseans 
to veo his cap. table, great char do, be ow 














XNAPOLEONW RONAPARTR. 


clainvet, “Bab! 1 bave ue taste for such fooleries. 
Show them to my brtier Louis. He is worthy 


of them” 
ty the following remerka of Napoleon, 
Melona, «if gives very correct ides, 
prevailing fecti.cs upon the sahject of 
religion :—" The aeotinieut cf retigion is 30 con- 
nraeary, that ie most be considered » gift from 
Heaven. What a resrustoe would is not be for ux 
here to panne itt Whet rewards have I pot a 
righ pecs, who buvo ru @ career #0 extra- 
ordinvry, 36 tenspestaons, ae mine ba heen, 
withoot enn ag & single crime! And yet 
aw miuny right Lnot have bece guilty of!” I 
an apr c# the tribunal of Goat ean 
await his j bout far, He will not 
wd with che thoughts of 
it. the inticcion of 
premeditated deathe, events 20 
wininon in the bistary of those whose Lives 
1 dave wished only for the 
power, the gration, tne glory of Francs. All 
ny fieultion, eiTorts, all wx movements, 
wore di taivunent of thot objact. 
These cannot & To me they apponréd 
fru of virtue, Wit, then, would be my Msp 
vot of futurity pre- 
ust moments of my 


n whieh be eremed 
But how is it 
A ite way to our 
language, and 
ines, of the greater 
ss it Js to preach to 
prieste who sopeat 
is not of this world; 
eit tends upon everpthing 
whi can por. The Pope in the tead of 
thet rt mou whiel: fs from Ueaven, Whar did 
the resend chief Ponti8, who is undoubudly 0 
sinc saws holy mann, not olfer, to be altowed to 
ketuen ty 2 The surrender of the govern- 
amreut of the. Chureb, of the institution of bishops, 
was Kot tuo inh for bim to give to become 
‘once more w seculer prince.” 
ke continued, after another 
1 panse, “it cannot be donbted that, 9 
poror, the apreicn of ineredudity whieh f felt 
was beneficial to the nations F 
How omud I lave favoured e 
oppesed to one another, if I bad joiued any ove 
of thon? How eould T bave’ preserved the 
indepeudence of my thoughita and of my sctions 
uniler the cunzol of a confessor, who would 
hue governed me under the dread of bell?” 
Napoleon _closed this ccuversation by ordering: 
the New Te itto be brought. Commencing 
ay the beginning, he read aloud as far ae the 
eonelnsion of Saviour’s adress to his dis- 
ciples upon the motntains. He expressed bis 
self struck with tio highest adn.indion in con- 
templating ita p) . and the 
beautitins partes 
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tho Ist of Ootoher they 


(rsa. 


‘made ibe veand of Corsica, and took refoge ix 
j the harbour of Ajaccio, The #iding® that Naps 
Neon bad Janded' in his native towa swept avor 
the island Bke 2 gale, and the 7bele popalation 
|erowaed to the port to cates a sight of their 
illustrious countryman. 

* Tt sactaed,” said Napoleon, * that half of the 
inhabitants Lad discovered traces of kindred.’ 
But afew yeurs had elaysed since the dwelling 
of Madams Letitin waa pillawod by the mob, ane 
ithe whole Bouaparte family, in peaury and 

friendlessness, wots hunted from their home, 
effecting their excepe in ap open boat by night 
Now the name of Bonaparte tilled the air « 
seclamations. But Napoleon was alike indi 
ferent so suck aninst consure and ts anch an 
places. Aa the curse did not depresn, 
neither did the hosance elate. 

After the delay of u few days in obtaining 
smpplies, the shipe again weighed anchor, on the 
7th of Octoder, and continued their perilous 
voyage. ‘The evening of the next day, as the 
sur: Wer going down in unuenel splendour, there 
‘ppeared in the West, painted in strong relict 
Jagainet bie golden rays, ax Rnglist squadron 
{Ve admiral, who saw fom evemy's sigralt 
| thet be was observed, urged ¢ © umedfare retarr 

% Corsics. Napoleon, conv 4 that capture 
nild he the result of such @ munoavre, ex- 
Ludmed, “To do 4o would tis io take the rowd te 
Englend. Tam seekit tte France, Sprens 
nll sei Let every one he at his post, Staer t 
the north-west award 1" 

Che night was dark, the wind fair. Rapidly 
the ships were approacling the coast of Fi 
through the widst of the bostile squadron, 
exposed to the inostimmiuent danger of eap!s 

Encapa seamed impossible. Tt war a night of 
feacist apprebension abd terror to all on board 
except Napoleon. He determined, in ase 0” 
extreinity, to throw bimsell into s ost, and ims: 
for sufety’ to daykness and the oars. | With tie 

perfect selipossexsion and composure a 
apirics, be ordered the long-heme ty be prepnred 
selected those wiow he desired to accompany 
biia, avd carefnily collected soot papers as hie 
wus anxious to preserve. Not sn eye was closes’ 

duriugthenight. It way inde * 
tiou to be decided. Aro these ; 
in @ few tours, to be in the embruce of their 
wives and their children, or will the pext moment 
show them the black Lvl of ay Hnglich man-af 
war. emerging from the gloom w conaiga thew 
to lingering years of captivity iv av Englist 
prison? In this terrible boar, no exe could per- 
ccive that the composure of Nepoleon was in 
the slightest degree ruified. 

The ret dawn of the morning revealed to 
their straining vision the hills of France atreteh- 
ing slong vot « few leagaes baivec tiem, aod 
far away io the notth-esst, the hcetile squadrou 





































































disappearing beneath cue’ horiz the sea 
The Preach bad eenged, Toe wil 
[afjoy tose fren the stipe. bie Nouri 

Jeo marble 


1¥9.) HIS LANDING aT FREJUS. ns 


exction, At sight o'clock in the morning, the | of Htaly, the conqueree of Egypt, the Uberstor of 
jour vestele dropped anchor in the little harbour | France!” 
of Frejas, ft wear the moriug of the Bth of} Tha peacsfe! 1! ar of Frcs wna 
Dewbéer. The for fifty deys Napoleon hed | saddeul wa into « stuie uf the most 
been tossed npou the wares of ihe Mediterranean, | unbeerd-of sxvitersent. ‘Tue belle mug their 
surrounded by the hostile deete of England, | merriest peals, The guns in the furt rolled forth 
Ruasis. and Turkey, and yet bad eluded thait |their heaviost thuudere over the hills and over 
rigiance. ‘the waves; aud the entua-vastie shouts of the ever- 
“This wouderful pussage of Napoleon gave rise | incressing multitudes, tnzuaging round Nepcleon, 
to many caricatures, both ia Engiuad and Fronce. | filled the air. The sbips oreesnt the frst tidings 
Ono of these caricatures, which wea sonspicsous | of the wonderful victories of Mount Tabor and of 
in the London shop windows, pussemed so wuch | Abovkir. The French, humiliated by dofiat 
point and historic truth, that Napoleon is said to | were exceedingl; elnisd by this restoration of 
Lave laughed most heartily on seeing it, Lord|tbe national hcoour. The intellizence of Nupo+ 
Nelson, as ig well kuawn, with sll his heroisan, |Jeon’s arrival was immediately communicated by 
wae not exoropt from the froiltins of humunity. | telegraph to Paria, which :ar six hundred miles 
The Britisis admiral was represented us guard | from Frejus. 
ing Napaleos. Lady Hamiton makes ber ap-| When the t of Napolecn’s landing at 
runce. aud hia lordship becutses so eugrossed | Frojus arrived in Paris, on the eveuing of tire 
in caressing che isir goehantiens, that Napoleon | 9h of October, Josephine vias at a lerge party 
sucapes “etwoon bis lege, This wus bardly alst the howe of M. Gobior, F’rosidem of the 
caricature, Itwasalinest Lisone verity. Wa ectory. All the eioot ditiagdahed wen of 
Napolens was strusvSte apainat adverse atormsl tho -netropslis were there. Tus intel! 
OF the oosat af Aivicx, Lord Nelson, adored | produced the wort profoaud sensation. 
with the Jour-le of aie menifcent victors, in| rioting in the epoils of «ice, turned pale with 
fond dallianve with bie frail Deliiab, was vavk- | apprehension : knowinie vee:) the genius of No- 
ing in the courte of voluptuous and prodizate and his bonadlese yopalnrity, they feared 
tise, vor savointion, whick should cect then 
fo one.” anid Napoleon. “oar warrender hin | from their soats of power. Others wore olated 
self vo the dominion of love without the forfeiture | with ope; they fult thut Providence hai rent 
of some palms of glory.” to Franco a delivorer at the very woment when 
Woon the, four vouels sutencd the barboor of a deliveres was needed. One of tee cepatina who 
u bad been deoply pricvad at the disneters which 
were overwhelming th, Republic, actually died 
of fey when he bead of Supoleo's reura. 
lorephine. intonsely excited by the sudden 
ipe|and unexpected xonounoumest, immediately 
rv mrounded wih uo enthtsiarie mnlttude,| withdrew, ‘estencd Lome, and at wildsiphi, 
‘innbing, Ubeir aides, thronguig their decks, and | without allowing an hour for repose, sho entered 
vending the wir wits their seclumnations. All |her carriage, with Ionia Bou»parts and Hoi 
the laws of quaraatiny were disregarded. The! who subsequently beceme the pride of Louis, 
people, wanvying of anarchy, snd trembling in|and est out rc suset her kusbund, Nupoleon, 
ew of the approaching Av‘trian invasion, were ! almost at the samo hoar, with hie suite, let 
vwkuost Celirions with delight in receiving thus, | Frojus. During uvery step of bis progres ho 
ta it were from the clouds, x Jeliverer in whose | was greetes! with the iost extraordinary demon. 
potency they could impliciy crust. scrations of exthustusm ud atizction,  Bostinet 
Whee ware? that the ships had =rcently | blazed frow tive hille; sriumphnd arcives, hastily 
sailed from Alexantria, and that there was immi- | worerracted. spanned bis Long lines of 
nent dsager thut tie plague might be ecmuni-| maidens spread a carpo: of towers for kis 
roptiod, “ We had eucher bave the | cbariot whesis, and greed him with smiles aud 
plague thas the Ausirisns!" Breaising over al! {choruses of weloome. He arrived at Lyons in 
the municipal regulzteus of health, the people i city war brilliant wi 
tuck Nxpolzou almost by violenee, lnsried aim sate concourse surronndes 
ver the side of the ship to the boats, and con- t delirious abouts of joy. ‘The 
eyed Lim in triumph to the size, ‘The tidings | constituted authori ceivid him as he de- 
had apread from farm-bouse to farm-honse vith The mayor bad 
almost electric epzed, and the whole conntry bavangua for the 
popalution, men, women, and children, were 
crowding into the. city.” Even tue wounded} | Witk « motion of his hand, imposing silence 
soldiers in the hoopital left their cots and crawled | he said, " Getlemeo. [ learned that Frince waa 
to the beech, to get & sight of the hero. The | in peril; I therefore did noc hesizate to leave my 
throng became so great tut it was with anay in Exypi, that F might come to ber reacos, 
ulty that Napolevn eovld land. The wacberiny {T now go icuva. In a few days. if you thiok St 
multitude, however, opened to the boo wait upon aia, F stati be st Jeisure 0 heat 
and Nonolecu passed through them, grect? with | you.” Fresh horses were by this time attached 
Hae or meinitintic atlas of “Long live thé wuagieror i the carriages, and the cavaloade. which, jute 
































































Fegjus, a clemn) at th 
iuformed the anthoritiss ou sure tust Napo 
war on beara, The whol: town wus inset 
in cotcmation.  Beloro the anchors were dropped, 
the harbour war filled with honts, and the 















































































10 
anne i 
>, Nepeleon ta yegnia: route 
fis and took _ tread. 
en Josephiit « wrrvge | at Lyons, to ber ntter 





cous. srnation, alr. .-uud that Napoleon had left 
the city noveral hours before her arrival, aod 
that they bad passed each otber by differant 
roads. “Her angnisb was in ible. For 
many months sho lad not received a line from 
tur idolized husband, «lI commanications having 
cn intercepted by the English oruisers. She 
knew that many, jealous of her power, hed 
siisseminated, fur and wide, false reports respecting 
her conduct.” She knew that these, her enemies, 
‘woutlaurronnd Napolvon itamediately upon his 
wrival, and take advantage of her ‘sheeace to 
ne his mind against her. 
wyouy ia 245 miles from Paris, Josephine 
passed over those weary loagues of hill and 
Gule, pressing oa without intermission by day 
and’ by night, alighting not for refreshment or 
reprise, Faint, exiomsted, and her beart sinking 
within ber with fearful apprebensions of the 
hopelew alienation of her imsband, she roceived 
thy. dreadful tidings that she bud missed bim. 
Thore was no resource left her but to retrace her 
steps with the utmost possible oelerity. Napoleon 
would, however, have been ope oF two days in 
Paris hefore Joxephine could, by any possibility, 
enter the city. Probubly in all France there 
wna not, st that time, a more unhappy woman 
Haun Josephine. 
Secret ‘wretchedniss was also gnawing at the 
heart of Napoleon. Who hes yot fathomed the 
very of human love? 

















NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


hed bnevt por them, Iike a meteor dis-| tiers, philosophers, aud statesmen alike, 
From Lyans, for coms wwexplained | saloons were ever crowded, Her entertni 


Tntensest love and flirtation ; and, finally, as 


1708. 
Her 








were ever embellished by the rue 
were iDustrions in rank and power i the metro 
polis, And in whatever” appeared 
‘the eyes of the gentlemen first s0 ght for her, 
Two resistless attractions drew thi u. She was 
peculiarly fascinating in person and ii charneter, 
and, through her renowned husband, abe could 
dispense the most precious gifts. 

It is not difficult to imagine the envy which 
must thus have been excited. Marya haughty 
duchess was provoked alraost bevoud cndarance 
that Josephine, the untitled daughter of a West 
Indian planter, should thas engrose the homage 
of Paris, while ahe, with ber proud rank, her 
wit, and her beauty, was comparatively a cipher. 
Norean’s wife, in particular, reverted the snpre- 
macy of Josephine ae a personal affront, She 
thought General Moreau entitled to as much 
considerstion as Gonoral Bonuparte, the 
j renkling in her own bovom, she finally 
‘su in rouang her busbend to conspire 
against Napoleon, and thus the hero of Holien- 
linden was rained. 

Some of the brothers and sisters of Napoleon 
were jealous of the paramount influence of Jove- 
pbine, and would gladly wrest @ portion of it 
from her bands. Enter these cirenmstances, in 
various ways, slanders bad been warily insinn- 
ated into the cars of Nepoleon respecting the 
conduct of hie wife, Conspiring enemies became 
more aud more bold. Josephine was repre- 
sented as having forgotten her husband; as ro- 
yelling, exultant with female vanity, in general 
guilty of gross int. 








Inicusest halo can, at the sate moment, inter-|delity. Nesrly all the letters written by Napo- 
twine their fibres in inextricable blending. In|leon and Josephine to each otber were inter 


nothing ia the will so impotent as im guiding or 
checking the impatses of this omnipotent passion. 
Nupoleon loved Josephine with that euperhuman 
energy which characterized all the movements of 
his impetuous spirit, The stream did not fret 
and ripple over « shallow bed, but it was serene 
in its unfathomable depthe, The world contained 
but two objects for Napoleon, glory and Jose. 
phine; glory rat, and then, closely following, 
the sore substantial idol. 

‘Mauy of the Parisian Indies, proud of = more 
exalted lineage thax Josephine could boast, wore 
exceedingly envious of the supremacy she bad 
attained, Her intluence over Napoleon was walt 
known. Philosophers, statesmen, ambi 
feneral, all erowded her saloons, 

oinage. 
they knew would pave the way for them to fame 
and fortune. Thus Josephing, from the saloous 
of Paris, with milder radiance reflected back the 
splendour of bes husband. She, nolicitons of. 


securing as many friends a8 possible to sid him in! 


‘ture emergencies, was as diligent in “' winnin; 
hearte” et home ux Napoleon was in : 

provinces abroad. The 1088 of Jose 
Paina, her consummate delicacy of moral appre- 
tiation, ber exelted intellectual gifts, the melo- 
tous tones of ber winniag voios, charmed ogur- 


ig her 
‘A favourable ‘word fer Josephine: 


cepted by the English cruisers. Thongh Na 
lees did tok cree these Ghucien tn Al 
cherished not w ttle of tho pride whieh lad the 
Roman monarch to exclaim, “Cesare, wife 
‘must not be suspected.” 

‘Napoleon was in this troubled state of mind 
daring the latter months of his residence. ia 
Egypt. Ove day ho was sitting alone in bis 
tent, which wan pitched in the great, Arabian 
desert. Several months bad passed sincehe had 
heard a word from Jowephine.Yeary mighi 
lapse ere they would inet again. Junot 

ig just received, throogh some 

\¢ malignity, coumanica- 





bitious tions from Paris. Cautiously, bat fully, be un- 


folded the whole badget of Pera gomip. 
josephine found, as he representer the 
lave of olhoeg, oa tianla twetgeene forctie 


abseice of ber husband. Sho was srrounded 
by samirers with whom sho was engaged in an 
meessant roana of intrignes and flirtation. Re. 
gariless of bonour, she had surrendered herself 
to the dominion of passion. 

Napoleon was, for a few moments, in a state 
of terrible agitation. With hasty strides, like a 
chafed lion, he Fioed ha tent,” exclaiming, 
“Why | Tlove thet women 10? Why can I 
not tear ber'dmage fom my tiasst? I will de 





1799.) 


to, I will have an immediate and an open 
Givorce—opoa and publio divorce.” He imme- 
dintely wrot to Josephine in terms of the ut- 
most severity, 
coquette wi : a letie 
eocaped the British cruisers, and she recaived it. 
it almost broke her faithful heart. Such were 
the circumstances under which Nepoleon and 
Sovephing were to meet after an absence of 
eighteen months, Josephine was exceedingly 
anxioun to see Napoleon before he should have 
fan interview with her euemies. Henee the 
depth of anguich with which she heard that her 
husband bad passed her. Two or three days 
must elapse ore she could possibly retrace the 
weary miles over which she had already tra 
velled. 

In the meantime, tho omrriage of Napoleon 
was rapidly approaching the metropolis. By 


night his path was brilliant with bonfires and Oj 


ltumiaations. The ringing of bells, the thun- 
dere of artillery, and the acclamations of the 
mukituds scoompanied him every step of his 
way. But 50 smile of triumph played upon bis 
pale and peusive choeks. He felt that ho was 
returning to s desoluted home. Gloom reigned 
im his heart. He entered Paris, and drove ra 
pidly to his own dwelling. Behold, Josephine 
was not there, Conscious guilt, he thooght, 
had made her afraid to meet Te is in vain 
to attempt to penetrate the hidden anguish of 
Napoleon's soci, That bis prond spirit must 
have suffered intensity of woe, no one can doubt. 
‘The bitter enemiss of Josephine immediately 
surrourded him, eagerly taking advantage of 
her sbsenoo to inflame, to a still higher degree, 
by adroit insinuations, hie jealousy and auger. 
Eugene bad wccompanied him in his return from 
Egypt, and his affectionate heart ever glowed 
‘With love and admiration for bis mother. 

With anxiety, amounting to anguish, he 
watched at the window for her arrival." Jone- 
phine,” suid one to Napoleon, maliciously en- 
deavouring to prevent the possibility of recon 
ciliation, “will appear before you with all her 
fascinations. She will explain matvers. You will 
forgive all, and tranquillity will be restored.” 

* Never!” exclaimed Nopoleon, with pallid 
cheek and trembling lip, striding’ nervously to 
and fro throngh the room, “‘never! I forgive! 
never!" ‘Then stopping suddenly, and gazin 
‘the interlocator wildly ie tho favo, be exclaimos, 
with passionate gesticulation, “You know me. 
Were I not sure of my resolation, I tear 
ut this heart snd cast it into the fire.” 

Hrvw strange in the life of the best of man! 
From this interview, Napoleon, two hours ater 
hia arrival in Paris, with hie whole soul agitated 
by the tumult of’ domestic woe, wout to the 
palace of the Luxeusbourg to visit the Directory, 
to form his plans for the overthrow of the go- 
vernment of France. Pale, pensive, joyless, bis 
inflexible purposes of ambition wavered not— 
his iron energies yiclded not. Josephine was an 
Hol, Ho execrated her and he adored her. He 
Joved ber met pecatonately. He hated her 








‘BIS ARRIVAL IN Pasis. 


accusing her of “plaring tho 
half the world.” | The letter | 


most virulontly, He could clasp her one 
moment to his botom with barning Kisses; the 
[next moment he would spur her from hin aa 
; tho mont loathsome wr: 

{But glory was a still mor 
jst whose sbrine he bowed ith unwavering 
‘sdoration. He strove to fo his domestic 
wretchednees by prosocuting, with m vigour, 
his schemes of grandeur. Ab he usceaded the 
stairs of the Luxembourg, some of tho zuard, 
who had been with him in Itsly ognized lia 
person, andhe waa instantly greet with enthn— 
[siastio’ shouts of * Loug ve Bor ste!” The 
‘clamour rolled like a voice of thuader thronch 
the hails of tho palace, and ‘ell, like c 


cherished idol, 


death-knell, upon ti ears of the Directors, 
The populace, upsn pavement, « 
sound, and re-ecb 1d it fror str te ete 


The plays at th: thestres, anc 
pera, were storped, tout itm ht hexnnounced 
from the stage that Bonapa had arrived in 
Paris, Men, women, ane children simulronsously 
rove to their feet, and a wild burst of enthusiastia 
Joy swelled npon the 
"All Paris wos jn oomsaotion. ‘The uame of 
Boneparte wie on every Sip. The enthusizam 
‘was contagious, Iinminstions began to blaze 
here and there, without concert, from the 
universal rejoicing, tll the whole city was re- 
spleudent with Ught, One bell rang forth its 
merry peal of greeting, end than another, and 
auother, till every steeple was vocal with its 
clamorouswelcoms. On: gun was heard, rolling 
ita hoavy thunders over the city. It was the 
signal for an instantanenus, trunnituous mar, from 
artillery and musketry, Gom all the huttalions 
in the metropolis. The great 
Victories of Abonkir sud Mount Tabor re iclred 
Paris with Napoleon. Those Oriental + 
wore shouted through the streets, aud } 
pon the eyes of the de cpa i 
jof light. "Tims, in an 
‘was thrown iuto a deliriam 
‘any previous wrrangement, there was 
the most triumphant and jorgeous festi 
‘The government of France was st th 
organized somewhat 
ited States. Insiewi of 
had five, caitor, Dir 
called the House of Ancients 
Reprasentatives, the 
The Gve Directors, a4 mijzht have been expected, 
wero ever quurrelling among themaclvea 
wishing for the lion's shure of power, 
Monarchist, the Jacobin, wad tho roderate 
Republican’ could not harmoniously comop: 
in government. They only circunivented excl. 
ion enok into dis 


he couse at the 













































a prond patric 
estimated from the following 
Napolaon hes related respecting him, 


‘cian, and biy character muy i 
ecdote, Which 





“The abbé, before the Revolt’ chap- 
Jain to one of the princesses. € whea 
he was performing mass hee 
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POLITICAL INTRI 


CHAPTER XV. 
GTEPTEROW OF TRE DIRECTORY 


netice a member of the government, who, if 
‘they bad done right, would have caused hitn to 


~ What," said Napoleon, “ conld bare indacet 


Politicw botriguee—Efforta for the overthrow of t¢! ther to put that priest in the Directory? He ia 


ry Affectionste remesbrance of Josephine 


Success of Napole 





‘@red—His humanity—Delicate attention to Josephine 

—dlison’s tribate to Napoleon. 

Narotzor now, with a stronger heart, farmed 
to tae accomplishment of his designs to rescue 
Franor from anarchy. He was fally conscious 
of his own ability £9 govern the nation. He 
knew that it was the almost unanimous wish of | 
ibe people that be shocls tho reins of| 
powor: he war confident their cordial oo- 
Speration in sny plans he might adopt; etill, it 
no an enterprise of no amall digioaley to shrast 
the Sve Directors from Siete Satta, se 40 a 
tho coutrol of the Council of Ancients and of 
Five Hundrad. Nover was # difficult achieve- 
ment more advoitly and prondly nocomplished. 

For many days Napoleon almost entirely se- 
cloded hinieel?” from’ observation, affccting » 
ti adious avoidance of the public gaze. He laid 
aride hin military dress, and ansctaed the peace- 
foi oortume of the National. Institute, Ooee- 
ay he wore # hesutifal Turkish mas. 
pended by a ribbon. This simple dress ‘rane 
Ported the imagination of the beholder to 
Abonkir, Mount Tabor, and the P; He 
ftudionsly sought. the society of literary men, 
‘and devoted to them his attention. He invited 
distingnishad men of the Institute to dine with 
hima, and, avoiding polftical discussion, conversed 
only upon literary and scientific subjects. 

Moreau and Dernadotte were tho two rival 
rural fom whom Nepalese: bad the motto 

at. Two dase after his arrival in Paris, Napo- 
Jeon paid to Bourrienne, “I bolicve that ] shall 
have Rernadotte a1 Moreau against Bot 
Pde uot fear Mores + be iy devoid + 
He profors militw to political power 
shalt gain bio. by the promiso of @ commanc.| 
But Bernadotte bae Moorish blood his vem 
Be in bold a2d enterprising. Ho ee not ik 
me, and 1 wx certain that he wil oppose mi | 
¥ ho should become ambitions, will ventar: 
anything. Besides, this fellow is not to be se- 
daced. He is disinterested and slever. But, 
after sll, we have just arrived. We shall sea.” 

Napoiann formed no ewmepirsey. He confided 
to no une his designs , in his own 
solitwry mind, relying wotireiy’ upon bis own 
capacious resources, ne studiec 0 state of| 
affairs und matured his plans. s:ezee was the 
only ove whose talent: axd influence Napoleou 

vd. The sbbé also looked with spprehen- 

a tpon hix formidable rival. ‘They stood 

of and eyed each other. Meeting at a dinner 

too proud to make advances; 
che other 
she 























soh thought 
erated the 


Did you got nev that insolent Lic 
said Saye: “be venld not avon oo 


on’ plans-—Bonaparte io the Hall of | old 
Anciente—His ealmness in the Couned of Five Hon- j deliver 


sold to Prasaia. Unless you take vate, he will 
to thet power.” 

Napolcon dined with Morean, who afterwards, 
in bostility to Napoleon, pointed the guns 
Russia against the oolumas of his countymen. 
The dinnor party was at Gobier's, ose of thy 
Directors The folowing intresting conver. 
tion took place between the rival generals 
When first introdaced, they looked at enci 
other @ moment withont spasking. Nepoleon, 
conscious of bis own superiority, and solicitons 
to gain the powerfw co-operation of Moreau, 
made the first advances, and, with grost cour 
teay, expressed the earnest devire be fur to make 
his acquaintance, 

“Yoo have retamed victorious from Exypt," 
replied Moreen, “and I fron: Itais, aiter e great 
defeat, It wax the month which General Joutert 
passed in Paris, ater his mariage, tat caused 
our disasters, Thia give the Altios time to re 
dooe Manisa, snd to bring op the 
besieged i: to take part in the sc 
alwaye ths greoter bomber which 
eee.’ 








“Trae.” replied Napoleon, it ts alway thr 
greater number whick beste the less.” 

“ And yet,” said Gobier, “with amall atmo 
you have freqnontly defeated Iarge oues.” 

“Even theo,” mjoined Nepolucu, “it war 
the Infiie fecn hich was dtnoed, by he 
‘maperior. Py beady of th 
wras in the presenos of a lange ove, oslloetng 3) 
litle band, I fel, like light the 
swings of the hostile army,aa defea ad it. Pro 














fiting by the disor’ coh at event news: 

failed to oooasion in their wl ol tine, I repextes 
.|the ettuck, with sinter © tin ak 

guarter atl with my wbole I 

itin detail, The gene: "cory he 

meeraneie ot 

principle thet the grenrar force dofe: 


Napoleon, by those fascinations 
manner which enabled him wo win 
ke would, soon gained 
Morean. “And whe, two days alt: 
of his regard, he vent him a beantifi. 
with dianionds, worth ten thousaué 
work way socomplished. Napoleon 
and very select dinner party. Got 
vited. ‘The conversation tumed on t 
used by the Orientals to cla: 





Napoleon, rising from the table, t ms 
private drawer two very benatift chee, 
Fichly set with these jewels, One ww 


Gobier, the other to his wied friend ] 
isa little toy,” said he, “hich wo 
give aud receive without: 


im 


Repabionn Fratce was sareonded by manar- 
ebiog im arms ugainst her. ‘Their hostility was 
0 invetarnt Gow the very nature of the 

inevitable, that Napoleoa thought that 

Frnoce shoal ever be prepared for an ettack, 
aud that the military spirit sbonld be carefully 
oterod. Republican America, most 
bas ue foe to fear, and all her evergies m: 
devoted to filling the land with perce 

. But a Republis in monarchical Europe 
side of ita guna, “Do you 
really,” said Napoleon to Gobier, in this inter- 
view, “advocate » general peace? You are 
wrong. The Repnbbe should never make bat 
partial necommodutions. Tt should always eon- 
izive ty Lave wine war on hand to keep alive 
tho military spirit” We ean, perhaps, fiod = 
listle extepiation for this remark in ite apparent 
necessity, and the influences of the martial 
exdour in whioh Neyol-on, from his very 
fancy, had been enve oped. Even now, it 
in 40° bo feared that th> time is far distant 
ere the nati vof the carti can learn war Do 
more, 

Lafobyre was commandant of the goard of the 
two lopielative bodies. {lia oo-operation was 
important. Napoleon sat @ special invitation 
for an interview. 

















“Loftuyre,” said he, “ will you, ans of the 
iNare of the Ri slic, suffer it to perish in 
hands of these sere? Join we and assist to 


nave it.” Taking from his own side the beanti- 
ful Turkish reimitar which he wore, be passed 
the ribbon over Lefebrre’s neck, saying, “Ao 
copt thin eword, which I wore at the of 
tho Pyramids. 1 give it to you as « token of 
my etter and confidence.” 

“Yo” replied Lefbvre, mort highly gratified 
at this Ngnal mark of confidence and generosity, 
“Jet ns throw the tawyers into tbe river.” 

‘Napoleon woon had ou interview with Berns- 

» confessed,” said Napoleon to Bour- 
fioune, *tiist he thomglit us all fost, He spoke 
of exteroal enomie . of interna? onemies, and et 
that werd he looke | steadily in my fxce. I also 
gave hitn s glace. But patienoe ; the pear wi 
toon be ripe 

In this view Napoleon inveighed aguinst the 
siolonce and Tewlesmews af the Jacsbin clob, 
“Your own brothers,” Hernadotte replied, " were 
the foandass of that clnb, nud yet you reproach 
me with favouring ite principlet. It is to the in- 
stractions of somo 0: 0, 7 know not wha, that we 
x9 to ascribe the agi tion which now prevails.” 

“True, goucral,” } apoleom replied moet vele- 
mently, “and {wou} cather live in the woods 
thenin a society which prosenteno security against, 
violence.” This conversation only strengthened 
the alienation Sirendy existing between them. 

Rornwfotta "sha braveiad efSeient officer, 
Fas a jealone brag dosio, At the Bret inter- 
view between these teo distinguished 
when Napolvom was in oorsrsand of the sr. of 
1. they contem lated each over with moiaat 

Ls 
‘Daye beed & man,’ 











maid Ben ‘ot 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


ay be ing France—the old 
‘and 





(ites, 


twenty-six or seven yeary of ngs, whs eeanmase 
Ah sis fo of ry. wn hn rere ASS 
to wublic 
Nose summarily dismissed Bomsdotte by 
saying, “Ho bas a French head and s Romae 
heart. 


‘There were three pol sical parties now divid- 
yyalist party, iz favour of 
the restoration of the Bourbons; the radical 
Democrats, or Jasobing, with Barras at their 
head, mupported by the mob of Paris; and thr 
moderate Repuslicas, led by Sidyes. All thew 
parties, stragglin er, and fearing a: 
Eon in the a § tthe poser anarchy which 
prevailed, immediately paid oourt to Napoleon, 
hoping to secure the support of his all-powerful 
arm. Napoleon determined to co-operate with 
the moderate Republicans. The restoration of 
the Bourbons was not only out of the question, 
bat Napoleon had no more power to secure that 
reonlt than had Washington to bring the United 
States into peacofal subunission to George ILL. 
“Had I joined the Jacobins,” said Napoleon, 
“T should have risked nothing. But after con~ 
quering with them, it would have been neces 
almost immediately to conquer agatnet thew. 
celeb cannot endure a permanent chief: it wants 
‘one for every snccesive passion. Now, to make 
‘use of @ party one day, in order to attack it the 
next, under whatever pretext it is dons, is till 
fn act of treachery. Te was it with 


es. 
aie, ‘the head of the moderate Republicans, 
and Nepoleon soon understood each other, and 
‘each admitted the necessity of oo-operation. Th 
government was in a state of chaos, “ Out aal- 
‘vation now demands,” eaid the wily diplomatist, 
“both a bead and a sword.” Napoleon had 
both. In one fortnight from the time when 
Innded at Frejus, “the peer was sips.” ‘The 
plan = all matured Pee at alee 
Nay in soli randeur, kept his own 
cout "He had scart the coral eo-opers- 
tion, the implicit compliance of all his sub- 
ordinates. Like the general upon the field of 
battle, be was simply to give bis orders, and 
coinwns marched, and squadrons charged, and 
generale swept tho field in unquestioning obs 
dience. Thongh he had determined to rids over 
and to destroy the existing government, be 
‘wished to avail himself, e0 far a3 posible, of the 
taprared bury apon Ue e ros whem bad 

‘upon the mm whom it had 
beso wrested, Saab a plot, 20 simple, yet 50 
bold and efficient, was never formed before, nnd 
to one but another Napoleon will he able to 
exeoute sash ancther again, 

AL Paris was in a state of intense excitement. 
Something grest was to be done. Napoleon was 
wo do it. “But sobody knew when, or what, ot 
how. All impatiently swaited orders. The mos. 
Jority of the Senste, or Council of Ancients, con- 
cervative in ita tendencies, and having once seen, 
dering the Reign of Terror, the barrors of Juco- 
bin domination, were ready, most cbeequions!y, 
‘torally beneath the basses of vo teacioten least 
























are0y 


as Napoleoa. ‘They ware without 
question, to pass any vote which he shorld pro- 
pose. The House of Repressntatives, or Council 
of Five Hundred, more democratic in its consti- 
tation, contained a large number of valger, igno- 
rant, sad passionate demagoguss, to 
graep the reins of ‘Carnot, whose o0- 
operation Napoleoo had entirely sevured, was 





COUP WEYAT OF THE 18rs BRUMAIRE. 


‘The President of the Counsll wae himself com 

missioned to bear the decros to Napole He 
vowed bis way throu 

crmcding the door and 4 

leca's dwelling, and prea 

napee. Napoleon wa 

stepped upou the bi | ere 

retiaue of powerfnl guests buiore bir. amt ins 


President of the Senste, Lucien Bonaparte, tle 
brother of Napoleon, was Speaker of the House. 
Tse two bodies met in the pulace of the Tuileries, 
‘The Constitution conferred upon the Coaneil of| 
‘Ancients the right to decide upon the place of| 
meeting for both logislative assemblies, 

"All the officers of the garnso in Paris, and 
all the distingzisbed military men in the metro- 
polis, hud solicited the honour of a presentation 
to Napoleon. Without any public announce-|Nothing remained but to finish the cong 
ment, each one was privately informed that, There was no retreat ie opes for_his 
Napoleon would see him on the morning of the; There was burdly the powibilicy of # 1: 
9th of Noverober, All the regiments in the city | And now Napoleon soratsoned ul his energ: 
hid also solicited the honour of @ review by the to make his triumph most illustr Mos 


loud end firm voice, read v6 the decree, 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ will ou help me snve 
the Republic?” One sinmult: ous burst of en- 
thusiasta rose from vs, drawing their 
swords from their soal hey waved them 
in the air, and show e swear it, we 
awoar itt” 
Toe victory was virtually wo  Nepe 

was now at the bead of the French 



























distinguished conqneror. 
formed that Napoleon would review them early 


ere ware immediately sent to rea tne decroo 
the troops, already assembled in 10 utmost d 
the idol of t 


on the moming of the 9th of November. The| play of martial pomp. to g 
Connell of Ancients was called to convene at six| army, and who were in & 
o'clock om the morning of the aame day. The} come him most exultigts 
Connoit of Five Hundred were also to convene at | burst of enthusiastic acclan 
sleven o'clock of the same morning. This, the their ranks which almo: 
famous 18th of Brumsire, was tho destined dag Napoleon inmediatel 
tr the commencerent of the great smuggle. surrounded by a tagui 
These appointment: were given in sucha way thus ingeniously asc 
as & attract no public attention. The general- accompanied by'a body : 
in-chief was thus silently arranging his forces for whom he had taken the 
the important conflict. To none did he reveal near his dwelling, pro 
those combinations by which he anticipated « the Tuileries. Tho g 
bloodless victory. Bike a vision upon ea 
‘The morniug of the 9th of November arrived. | Naveleon's first public appe 
The sun ross with unwonted splendour over the plain citizen, he i apon 
‘omes of the thronged city. A more brilliant charyer, the contre of all eyes. 
never dawned. ‘Throngh all the streets of bannera waving in the bree 
shé mammoth metropolis there was heard, in tha trappings of silver and wo 
eacliest twilight of the day, the music of martis! retinus was embellished, vet 
bunds, the tramp of battalions, the clatter of iron the majestic simplicity of his 
hoofs, and the rumbling of heavy artillery wheels With the pomp” 
over the pavements, a6 regiments of infantry, enthroned king, Ne: 
artillery, and cavalry, in the proudest array, of the Ancieuts. TI 


x chief, 
cended 4 
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tue Council 
valves Were 











marched to the Bonlevards to receive the honour dazzled by his mudd: in such in. 
of a review from the conqueror of Italy and of posing and un x of power. 
Egypt. The whole city was in commotion, Asvending the bur, address: che assembly 
wuided by the unseen energies of Napoleon in and took his oath of office 

Ele retirement of hie closet’ At eight o'clock, “You anid Napoleon, ‘aro wisdom of 
Napoleon's bouse in the Ruc Chantereine was 20 the nation. To you it bel west oucert mes 


thronged with iastrious military man, in most sures for the salvatio:. of the Ky ublic. Le ne, 
brilliant oniforms, that every room was filled, surrounded by my ¢ nerals, to olter you supp 
and oven the stroot was crowded with the re- Faithfully will I fi il the’ task yon have 
splendent guests, At that moment the Council trusted to me. Le: us not lou inte 

of Ancients passed the decres, which Napoleon forprecedente. No:hing in history rusn 

bad prepared, tbat the two legislative bodies! eighteenth ceatary. Nothing in th: 

thould transfer their meetings to St. Clond, a! century resembles she presut momer 

fow miles from Paris; and that Napoleon Bona-: An ‘aid-de-camp was innvediae iy 

parte should be put in command of all the mili-: palace of the Lax 

imry forces in the cits, to secure the public peace. | Directors, thore in + 

‘The removal to St. Cloud was merciful precuu-_ of the Di: 

sion against bloodsbed: it secured the legislatures wo Nu. 
Foom the “cel ive inter 06 of a Parisian mot). 








a thea 


“and hasteusd te Barres. 
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20 Op hie way he met Bereadotts. “Yoo 
fing th tha prilatine, 








oh 

ving the soldiore, 

‘Wing plumes, at the entrance of the room, 
ied the tribun 

+ pervaded the azitated hall. 

tienen,” aid he, “vou are on & vole 





coolly replied. 














sano. You deemed the Republic in danger. 
You called me to yor aid. I obeyed. And 
no I + awniled by a thousand calnmnics. 
They tal of Cesar, of Cromwell, of uit 


despotion ae if anything in autiqnity resent 
the prewat mament. Danger presses. Di 
thickens. We have no longer = goverament. 
Tho Dinsetors bave resigned. The Five Hun- 
dred ure in tamalt. Emissaries aro instigating 
Paris to revolt. Agitator would gladly bring 
back tho revolationnry tribunels. But fear not, 
Aided by my compunious in arms, } will protect 
Titesite nothing: for mys-if but to enve the 











Nepoleon hind purposely omitted the Conatifu- 
tion in Iiin owth, for he despined it, and was at 
that moment fubouring for ita overthrow. He 
paneed fora motnent, wud then, with increasing 
anerjcy, exclaimed — 

* The Constiunon! You have none. You 
violated it whew the executive inGinged the 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


said his rival, | said be, wit 


The bueb of perfect | entered the Hall of the 


ne 


got yourself into serious trouble 
jeep agitation. 

“Matters were worse at Aresla,” Napoleop 
coolly replied. “Keep quiet. All will o 





“You bs 


thelr glittering steel | chaged in balf an hour.” 


Followed by hia grenadier, be immediately 
ive Hundred. The 
soldiers remained nenr the docr, Napoleor tra- 
‘versed alone balf of the room to reach the bar 
It was an bonr in which nothing could save hin 
but the resources of his own mind. Furiow 
ahoucs rose from all parts of the house— What 
means this? Down with the tyrant! begoue 
begone |” 

“The winds,” says Napoleon, “ sudiemy 
earaping from the caverns of Soins, can give 
but & faint ides of that tempest, 

Io the tnidst of the horrible confusion, he Io 
vain endeavoured to speak. The members, in 
the wildest fray, crowded around him. The 
grenadiers, witnessing the pe. of their chief, 
roshed to bis rescue, A dagger was strack at 
his bosom. A novarer, with his arm, partied the 
blow. With their bayoneta they drove back tle 
members, and, encircling Napoleon, bore him 
from the hall." Napoleon’ had hardly descended 
tho outer atepe ere some one informed him that 
hie brother Lucien was surronnded by the in. 
foriated deputies, and that hie life was in immi- 


nett jeopardy. 

““Golgual Damoclin,” said he, “take a bot 
talion of grenadicts and hasten to my brother's 
deliverance.” 








Aighta of tho legislature, You violated it when| The soldiere rushod into ths room, drove back 


the legislature struck at ti 
Ue oxventive. You violated it when, with eacri= 
legions Iizrd, both the: legielature and the exean- 
tive enruck at the sovereignty of the people b; 

snuvlling their elevtions, ‘Tho Constitution! 

ig a mockery; invoked by all, regarded by 
none,” 

Rallied by the presence of Napoleon, and 3 

‘heen daring words. lia fends ronovered. thea 
soumigo, and two-thirds of the Assembly rose in 
tapressivn of their confidence nnd support. At 
this motwent intelligence arrived that the Five 
Hnndred were comnelling Lucion to put to the 
rote Napoleon's ontlawry, Not an instant was 
cobs lot. There is a feys in this 
‘aw. The passage of that vote would probably 
Save eon ‘Life snd death were trembling 
8 the balance. 
“1 would then have given two buodred 
anillians." enid Napolcon, “to Lave bad Ney by 
‘ay cide.” Turning te the Ancients, he ex- 
slnimed, “ If ang orator. paid bg forvigners, shall 
alk of aotlawing me, 1 will appeal for protection 
‘o my brave companions in arms, whose plumes 
are Daddivg at the door. Remember that I 
march sceompanied by the god of fortune sud 
ay the god of war.” 

He inmardistely Ie the Ancients, and, at- 

mititary band, heetesed to the 
a f Fhe Handed. On hie way he met 
Aaveress, who was pale and trembling, deeming 
‘sapoioa lost. 














































independence of| the crowd, who, with viol 





it Menaves, Were siIr- 
rounding Lucien, and saying, “It is by your 
brother's commands,” escorted him in safety ont 
OF ho all iatothe cour-sard | a 

a, now mount jorse, ith 
Lacien by his ade, rod in front of his 


trooy 

“tiMbe Connell of Five Hundred,” exclaimed 
Lucien, “is dissolved. It is I that tell you so. 
‘Assassina have taken possession of the hall of 
meeting. I summon you to march and clear it 
of them. 

“Soldiers!” said Napoteon, “can I vely upon 
you?” 

“Long live Bonaparte!" was the simaltancous 








ra. 

Maret took @ battalion of grenadirrs and 
marched to the entrance of the hall. When 
Morat beaded @ column, it was well known that 
there would be no child's play. “Charge 
bayonets! forward!" he exclaimed with imper- 
terbeble coolness, ‘The drums baat the charge. 
Steadily the bristling Jine of ateel advanced, 
‘The terrified representatives leaped over the 
benches, rushed through the parsare ways, and 
sprang ont of the windows, throwing upon the 
Aoor, ia thelr precipituts Hight, gowns, scarfs, 
and hata. In two minutes the all was cleared, 
‘As the representatives ware flying in dismay 
across the garden, an offcer proposed that the 
soldiers should be ordered to fire upon teas 
Napoleon decisively refed, sayinge— 











1798.) MADE CONSUL, ws 


It ie mg wish tha: wc ; @ single drop of Blood |enmmate gentns, On ne wcuion of his life did 

- [bie majestic imu wer dean. iorth with 

A’s Napoleon wished to avail himself, as far as more brillianos. to be a4, 
posible, -—rmaof law, be assembled the for ages to come, the 1d will be united in 
two legiclative bodies in ing, ‘Those opinion respecting thia trar sxction. Some repre- 
only attended who ware friendly to bis onnse. sent it as an ontrage againet Inw and Liberty. 
Gaanimonsly they decreed that Napoleon had Others consider it a necessary act, which put an 
doverved weil of his country; thoy abolished the end to corruption and anarchy. That the 
Directory. ‘The executive power they vested in conrse which Nupoleon pursued was in acrord- 
Napoleon, Sidyes, and Ducos, with the title of nce with the wishes of the overwhelming ma- 
Consuls, ' Two committees of twenty-five mem- jority of the Freuch people, no one can doubt, 
bers each, taken from the two Councils, wero It is questionable whether, even now, Frence is 
appointed to co-operate with the Consuls in form- prepared for self-government, There ca* bo no 
ing new Constitution, During the evening « question that then the Teyablio bad totally 


rumour reached Paris thet Napoleon bad 
in his enterprise. “For my part," said Napoleon, “all my 
The consteruntion was great. The masa of ebsre of the plot was confine to astembling th 
the people, of all ranks, dreading the renewal crowd of my visitore at sie same hour in the 
of revolutionary horrors, and worn ont with past moroing, and marching at their head to ssixe 
convulsions, passionately longed for repose. upon power. It was from the threshold of my 
Their only hope was in Napoleon. At nine door, and without my friends having any pre- 
o'clock at night intelligence of the change of vious knowledge of my intentions, that I led 
governruent was officially announced, by & pro- them to this conquest. It wasamid the brilliant 
Glamation which the victor had dictated with the escort which they formed, their tively joy and 
rapidity and the glowing eloqueace which bad unanimous ardour, thet I presented myself at 
charectorized all of bis mental acta. It was read the bar of the Ancients to thank thet for the 
by torchlight to assembled and deeply-epitated dictatorship with which thep invested me, Mota 
groups allever the city, Ths welcome tilings physicians have disputed, and will long dispute, 
were greeted with the liveliest demonstrations of whether we did not violate the laws, and whether 
applause. At three o'clock in the moming Ne- we were not crinival. But these are mere ab- 
poleon threw himself into his carriage to retum stractions, which should dissppoar before impe- 
to Paris. Bourrienne scoompaniedhim. Napo- rion necessity. One might a» well blame « 
Teor, appeared 20 absorbed in thought that be sailor for waste and destruction when bu cut 
uttered not one single word during the rida. away a mast ta seve his ship. Tho fact is, had 
At four o'clock he alighted from his carriage it not been for ua, the country must have been 





























at the door of his dwelling in the Rue Chante- 
reins, Josephine, in the greatest anxioty, was 
wuching dow for his approsch. Na- 
coleon had net bm able to send her one sing: 


lost. We anved it The author of thet memo- 
rable state fransa tion ought to answer their 
ac _roudly, like the Kiman, ‘We protest 
that we uve esved our eousiry. Come with us 


line during the turmoil and the peril f that| and render thanks to the gods.” 


eroutf day, She eprang to meet him. Napo- 
toon fondly encircled her ia bis ars, breve: 
capitalated the scenes of the day, and assured 
hee that, since he had taken the oath of office, he 
had not allowed himself to speak to a siziglo in 
Gividual, for he wished that the beloved voice of} 

Josephine might be the first to on ratulate 

4 npon his virtual accewion to the npire of 
rrance, Tha heart of Josephine could appre- 
ciate a delicucy of love oo retined and so touch- 
ing, Well wight che say, “Napoleon is the 


mos iscinating of men.” Tt was then after 
four lock in the morning, ‘The dawn of the 
day 8 to conduet Napoleon to x new scene of| 
herculean toil in organizing the Republic. 





With the exception of the Jnoobina, all partion 
‘were strongly in favour of this revolution. For 
ten years the people had been so accustomed co 
- violation of the Iawa, that they Lad ceased 
t% ondema sach acts, und judged of them only 
D, their consequences. ‘All over France the 
fealing was veariy: universal iu favour of the net 
givernment. “Napoleon rivalled Cent,” says 
Alison, “ia the clemency with which he used 
his victory. No proscriptions or rasssncres, fow 
arrests or imprisoumenta, followed the triumph 
of order over revolation. On the contrary, nu- 
merous acts of meroy, as wise ss they were 
maguanimons, illustrated the rise of the consular 
throne. The elevation of Napoleon was not only 





Throwing hitoself upon a couch for = few mo- unstained by blood, but not even @ single captive 

ments of repose, he exclaimed, gaily, “'Good- long lamented the car of the victor. A signal 

night, my Josephine! To-morrow we aleep in triumph of the principles of humanity over those 

ths palace of the Luxembourg.” ofcrnelty, glorious alike to the actors and the 
Napoleon was then not chirty years of age. age in which :t oconrred; and » memornble 

And yet, under circumstances of inconcei*abl: proof how much more 3 the viotorioe 

dificulty, with unbesitating reliance upon bis | obtained by modera ion aud m, than thone 

own mental resources, he assumed the enormous achieved by violeno and atai ale 

caro of creating and sdministoring a new govern- 

went for thirty millions of people. Never did 

he achieve « victory which displayed more com 



















190 NAROLEON 
CBAPTER X41 | 
IEE cose, Sk 
eof Repot-icasiem fa, France} 
Cousy's— Console and the} 


ple Keealis Ore 
recked eraigrants— 
widen presented By 
‘uilerion—Selectioe of | 
ie peuple Eny dress 





crac! 





shinhed prieats — TH6 
Linerty ol 


‘e) Bousparw’ 
Uo and: the 


i 
eawox had tied Republicaniom, end the; 
-xperioent lsd filled) There wne nether in. | 
abigence uor cirta the porple 

teennble them to govern chenmidses. Dering 
Jong ngee of oppression they bad sui into un 
shyns, from whence they coald nor rise, ie « dey, 
othe diguity of freetwea. Not ue is ttirty of 
the population of France could citber read or! 
write. Religion aud all ita restrninte ware we 

ne fanaticfom. Few hud wry idea of the sured. | 
nso of a vote, of the duty cf the raiuorits good | 
nuturediy yielding to the majority. 

It ie this sentituent which is che politin: 
vation of free ntates, Not enfn-questly in Ainerisa, 
when hur dreds of thousands of ballots hive been | 
cat, has & governor of stute been chones 
nugjority of w very few votes. And the 
ia euch eirerumstances, have yielded just ax cor! 
dielly as they would haw i6m: tes “ravjoriy of | 
tons of thousnints. After the must exciting pro 
eidentia! election, the exnonncement of tbe 
rowult ix the harbinger of iranedicty peace and 

od-untured acquiescence ell over thy land, 

The defontet voter politely eongrusaintes big 
opponent npou hie euccuss The evamed 
to hare atteined ne exception of the sanctity of 
aliy decisions of the ballot-box. Goverument was 
but w ccrivy of revoluth Physical power 
sone wns recognized, strongest grasped 
the helm, and, with the gailiorine, confiseution, 
and exile, endeavoured hopelsasly to cripple their 
adversaries, 



































































Ten years of une auaichy lind wearied the 
nation, “Jb was in vein co protract the experi- 
ment. Fruuce longed for repose. Napoleon 





was the only ous capable of giving Ler 
‘The nation called upon him, in the lowest tomes 
whieh could be ntsemnd, to assurre the reins of 
goveruwent, and fo cor: the dowiaion of 
soeumty and order. a hardly enli that 
sgsnmae the post 
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quan 4 xsorper ywle docs bo 









mbich the tation with ta: 
teke, We muy suy that he was embocions, that 
be loved power. that glory was his idol. But if 
m toexale Lis country ; if the 

the power of ele 
respect, and to: 
the glery 













mialtitude to isn 
comfort; if the 
0° being the me 
bke ever know, 
Wish the sensun 
Seasod thrones cf totus tnd self 
fadlgenee npon the Ag oF the people. 
We cust soupare Napoleon wish the icaders of 
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FONAPARYE Une, 
erate, thi end wick thoes 
uc. ip Lio mbiet of pojclar commotons have 
gocended thrones, Whe: we institure ash a 


iain vitvoat &_ val, 





‘comparinon, Nepoleor »: 





ercepting, is uiorel worth, Geutgs 
Wactvgion. 
The next moruis.g afie: vie overthrow of the 


Directory, the three coals, Neteleou, Siby 
aed Dos, met in che palace of she Lax 










ooed, to the 





sictal supren 
thought thet Napoleon would be 
the command of the ariies, while he would be 
age the gain: of There was 
em. anp-ci in the i 
colly apmed Ht Sizes, 
rather priulautly exclriaued — 
Gentlomen, Who Hi] (ake @ 
“Bovaparte surely,” anid Dacos 
it, He is the oaly tenn who e 
Very well, gentlemen," seid Nepoleon, 
Promply 5 “Yet ae proceed to busin 284” 
‘Sityoe wae steggered. But re: 
soimperioas, ad an ara eo etrovy, *745 urelesn, 
Sityes loved gold, Napower, loved saly 
glory: “Do you se," inuuired Sidyes, pouting 
in the roo, “that pretty 
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‘wich interes ae relic of the 





dixoutbre Sityes © 
ued: “Swill revecl to yon a fivthe secret, We 
Dirvetors, retlectizg thet we might go ons of 





office i poverty, which wonld be ® vory tbe 
omoing thing, laid aside, from the trenvurs, & 

to mort iuat oxigencr. ‘Thero are neadly w 
niillion francs f2 that chost, Ae there ate no 
ore, the mousy Leleuge Fo mk” 








Nepoleos tow began to undersiund maw, Te 
er noi difficult for exe who had proudly re~ 
Jected milijona te Jook with couteampt pon 


thousands. 
“Genthimen.” sald he, vers coals, “ shovld 
tranecering come t9 my 2c, 1 ehall 
insist tat ue whele sum be jd to the 
publio treseurs. But should I uot hear cf 
and I know botblng of il es y-t—you, being 
two cli Directors, can divide thy money betwaed 
yor. To-morrow 
he Nine und 
Tion’s share, 
he extortion 



























ed the spuil, Si 
Decos complained te 
of Lis culleague, 

“Settle te business between yourselves,” said 
Napoleon, “and be quier 
come to my earg, you will i 
whoie.” 

This truacsaction, of ecurse, 
aupranvey which 2 








& uew Cousticution to be sulm 
people, The genius of Napolion, 
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sis boundless isformack 
inatshe ints si ; 


REFORMS AND 


ym, and bie 
vue af al? 













colleagues veie overwhelmed. 2 
Siaves went to sup with some starn Republicans, 
his intimate friends. 
? said he, “the Repablio ix no 
T have this day con 
versed with a t3aa eho is not oly a great zane~ 
ral, bat who is himself capable of ezerything, 
and who koows everything. He wants 20 
counsellors, no assistance. Politics, laws, the 
arcof goreming, are a# familiar to bim as tho 
roannet of commanding an srray. fe is seung 
and letermived. The Republic is uished.” 
™ But,” ous replied, “if he becctaes a tyrant, 
we maut eall to our aid the dagger of Brutus.” 
“Alm! my friends,” Sidyes rejoined, “we 
abovdd then ‘Ail into the hands of the Bourbous, 
mhieb would be still ro 
Napoleon now devoted himeelf, with dreless| 
energies, to te reorganization of the goveru- 
inent, and to the goueral administration of the 
afinire of tho empire. He worked day and 
aight. He wop wred insensiblo to xbanstion or 
weariness, Every subject was arprreutly elike 
fanflisr to bis mind; banking, police tegwa. 
tions, diplorsagy, she ermy, the navy, ever 
thing which could pertin tc the welfare of 
Fraace, wea grasped by bla all-compreensive 
wtellects 
The Dirsctory tad tyrwasically seized, a 
boatiges any relatives of the emigrants upon 
whom they” could their bauds Wives, 
methers, sisters, brothers, fathers, ebildrom, wero 
imprisoned, act Seld respommble, with their 
'veu, for the conduct of thelr emizrant relatives, 
Nupaleon imunediatciy abolishes this imiquitous 
rdivt, and released the priwaar, Couriers, 
without delay, were dorpatetod all over Frence, 
© throw “pan the prison docts to these unfur- 
ta vapayes. 
‘apoleon even wont himself to the Tempis, 
bors many of those innceent victuns were 
iuprivoned, thet be might. witt his own hand, 
i De Napoleon's revare from 
Friren, he exclaimed, ~ What 
ols these Dircetora were! To whet o stat 
institutions” 
oeking condition. 
joned them ue wal ss the gaolers, for nothicg ia 
be learned fro, the supericra. | When in the 
, Loould act belp thi 
puste Locis XVL Ha was an excellent mea, 
Sat too amiable to desl with mankind. And 
Sir Sidney Smith~-I made thers ahow me his 
tpartments. If ke hed not asceped I shold 
vave taken Acre. There are too many painfal 
ions eonnented with that prisca. { shall 
Any or cher, T ordered 
0 be hroaght, and, Aindinss tas 
v4, immediately liberated them. 
Vtold them that an onjust faw bad placed tbem 
nader restraint, acd that i was my Grst duty to 


hota mereilasdly parwemed. 



















































































AMFLIORATIONS. 








are af thom wera 
{inmmured in dungeons, Others, in dismay aud 
Poverty, lad fled, and were wandering fugitives 
in other Linis. Napoleon redrossed theiz wrongs, 
and spread over them che abield of hie powerfs 
protection. The osptives were iiberated, auc 
the exiles invitid to returu. ‘fhe principle was 
immediately established, that the rights of zot- 
acionce were to be respected. By this oua act, 
twenty thousand griel-stricken exiles were re 
stored to Francs, proctaiming through city vad 
village the ciesicucy af the First Consul, {1 
the rural districts of France, where the senti- 
mont of veneration for Christianity still Hingored, 
the prissta were recoived with thr warmost welt 
coma; and it the bot of tis peasant, the mame 
‘of Napoleon waa breathed with prayers and 
tears of gratitade. 

Sore French emigrants, furnished with arms 
dy England, were returning to France, to join 
the Royalist: in La Verdée in extending the 
raveges of civil war. The ship was wreckod on 
the coast of Calais, and they were all made 
prisonors. As they were taken with arms in 
Aber Rando, to sight arvinst thelr countzy, 
Tigorous lace dosed them, ax traitors, to the 
uillotine. Nypoloa interposed to sava ther, 
Maxuenimonsly be asserted, “No matter whet 
their intention’ were. Thoy were dri 
shore by the tompest, They aro shipwrecked 
mou. Av anc, they are autitied to the laws ot 
boeritality. ‘Their persons must be held i 
violabio.” Cuhurmed, they were all pennitted 
to re-ombark nd leave Freuce, Axnung these 


























etaigrants ure many men of illustrious name 
Thess acte of yrencrosity on the pict of Nupo~ 

did much tw disarm their Lostility, and 
isang of chert nectme eubeoquently firm’ snp. 





portéra of his power. 

Tho revolztionary tritanals hed cloved the 
churches and prohibited the observance of the 
Sabbath. ‘To efface, if possible, all traces of that 
sacred day, they bad eppointed every tenth day 
for comation from labour xod for festivity. A 
heavy fine was inflicted apon any one who 
shoulé close ix shop ov she Sabbath, or mazie 
fest auy revursnce for the. discarded institution, 
Napoleon, who liad s'Frady resolved to reinstate 
Christianity in paganised France, but who find 
it cacesstry ta move with the Rtmcat cant 
ordered that no man ctonid be molested for M+ 
religions principles or pra.vioes. Thies step ex- 
cited hostility. Paris ‘as ‘led with nubeli 

stalesmnen, philosophers, scouted 1! 
idea of religion, They remonstrated, Napo- 
Joon was firm. The mass of the comrzon people 
were with him, and bo triumphed over aria 
cratic infidelity. 

With singular tact, he eclected the most. ski! 
fol and edicient men w all all the infinnely 
‘varied departments of state. 1 want mr 
Ihead,” seid he, “and tens tongue.” Every out 
‘was kept bury, Every one wae nadse thy oun 

stant vigilance of bis encls e7e, He spews 
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to have am instinctive soqualntance with every 2: First Conral Two suberainats conenls, Cam 
branch of legislation, and with the whole science bactrea and Lebran, were to be bis countellon 
government, Three times a week the minister with deliberative voices only. The Consula pr 
of finance appeared before him, and pest corrup- posed laws tc s body called the Tribunate, %. 
‘ea was dragged to light and abolished. hly discussed them, and either rejected, 
‘The troumry was bankrupt. Napoleon im- or, if they approved, recammended the law to a 
mediately replenished it. The army was starving third body, culled the Legislature. The Legis 
and almost in a state of mutiny. Napoleon lature heard the report in silence, having no 
addressed to them a tow of his glowing worde of deliberative voice. Three ware appointed from 
encouragement and sympathy, and theemacisted the Tribunate to present the argumenta in favour 
soldiers, im their rapt, enthtaistcally rallied ofthe law, and three those against it, Withoot 
again aroond their colours, and in a few days, further debate, the Legislature, aa judger, voted. 
from all parts of France, baggage waggons were Tho Senate also was a silent body. It received 
trandling towards them, laden with elothing and the law from the Legislature, and approved of 
provisions, The uavy wae dilapiduted and condemned. Here were the forma of an ample 
Mockuded. At the voice of Napoleon, in every supply of checks aud balances. Every uct pro- 
port of France, the sound of the ship hammer posed by Napuleo must be sanctioned by the 
was beard, and'« large srmament waa prepared ) Tribunate, the Legislature, and the Senate before 
to convey succour to hia comrades in Egypt.| it could become & law. 
Such vigour mortal men never exhibited before.| ‘The Coustitution,” sald Sityes, “is a pyra- 
All Franoe felt an iwmediate impulae. At the, mid, of which the people is the base.” Every 
same tine in which Napoleon was accomplishing male in France, 22 yeure of age, paying a tux, 
all those duties, and innumerable there, any one wus voter. They amounted to about 5,000,000. 
ef which would have engrossed the whole In their primary amomblics they chose 500,000 
tuergion of any common aa, be was slat |delogaten, ‘These delegatan, om their own 
daily mecting hie collency and the committoes | number, chose 60,000. ‘These latter, from them- 
‘two diacuas the new Constitution. selves, cl 5,00). These 5,000 were the 
was greatly alarmed at the generosity Notables, or the eligible to office. From them, 
of some of Napoleon's acts. “The eiuigrants,” thus elected by the people, all the offices wore 
said ho, “ will return in crowds, The Kovalists to be fled. The Constintion declared Napoleon 
will again raise their hewis, and the Republicans to be First Consul for ten years, with an annual 
will be masencred.” His Imagination was so salary of 500.0006 Cambacdres and Lebrun 
excited with approhensions of conspiracien and were hia easociate Conmuls, with a aalary of 
tusvassinat ons, that he once awoke Nupoleon at 300,000f These three, with Sityes and Dncos, 
three vslock fa the morning, to infoem ‘bim of a. were to. choose, from the Notables, the Sezate’ 
fearful conspiracy which had just boon discovered | to oonsist of eighty members, | They were 
hy the police. Napolaon quietly listoned to the | elected for life, and received s salary of 25,0006 
mory, and then, raising lis bead from is pillow, | The Senate chose three hundred members, from 
inquired, “Have they corrupted our guard?”| the Notables, to compose the Legislature, with « 
“No.” Sieyes replied. “ Theo go to bed.” said | salary of 10,000L, and one hundred raembers, to 
Napoleon, “and let them alone. It will be time | composa the Tribunete, with an annual of 
fsnongh to be warmed when our six hundred| 15,0008 each. 
men ure attacked.” Napoleon was to powerful! Such, in brief, was the Constitution under 
hat he could afford to be generous. His mag-| which Napoleon commenced his reign. Under a 
unimity wax his moet effectoal safeguard. man of ordinary vigour this would have been a 
In leas than six weeks the new Constitution | popular and a free government, With Napo- 
was reudy to be presented to the nation for their|leon it was, in effect, an unlimited monarchy. 
acceptance. In tho original druft, drawn up by The energy of his mind was #o tremendous, that 
Sidves, the mupreme power was to be vested in he acquired immediately the control of all these 
‘a Grand Elector, to be choson for life, 10 posseat bodies. The plane ho proposed ware either 20 
revenue of five millions of france, and to reside, plainly conducive to the public welfare, or ae 
4 the utmost possible magnificence, in the had sach an extriordinary faculty of convincing 
alaces of Versailles He waa to be » mock tri legislators, and senators that they were 
ing, with all the pompand pageantry of royalty, 90, that these bodies almost invariably voted in 
dutwithout ite power. ‘This was the office which ‘accordance with his will 
Sityes hoped would astisfy the ambition of Napos __ Tt was Napoleon's unquestioned sim to 
Napoleon exploded it an with a bomb. digs France. For the accomplishment of that 
be was ready to make any conceivable 
“Can yon conceive,” he exclaimed, “that a personal sacrifice. Ia that accomplishment was 
man of the least talent or honour would humble to consist all his glory. No money could bribe 
himself to accept an office, the daties of which him. No enticomenta of vansoal indulgence 
fare merely to fatten like a pig on vo many mil- could divert his energies from that single aim. 























lions a year?” 
The Grand Elector was annihilated. Tho 
Rilowing was the Constitution 


‘Hie capacions intellect ecomed to grasp intnitir 
ing which could effect the eae 


The France. He gatbered around his. sx axeats for 
overeigm power was to be inverted in Napoleon |the exeontin wf bis pi 


wom brilliant 
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intellects of Hrvope, and yet they all took the “Wash thoes out, said Nu ‘Twit 
attitede of children in his presence. With # have oo such abi mini 

Body which seamed incapable af fetizne, ands The pslace was forniched with mora than its 
mind whose energies were never extiausted, he former splendour. Statues of illustrious men of 
consecrated himself to the majestic enterprise by all lands embellished the vacant niches These 
day and by night, and wit ir nd qneens for #0 





an untiring energy gorgeous saloons, where kin; 
which amazod snd bewildered his contempo- many ages had revelled, were now adorned, with 
raries, and which etill excites the wonder of the outvying eplendonr, for the residence of the 
world No one thought of resisting his will.| people's chosen ruler. 
Bis eubordiuates eonght only to anticipate his| Louis was the king of the nobles, placea by 
wishes. Hence no machinery of government |the nobles upon the tuicone, He cousulted their 
which human ingenuity could devise could | interests alone. All the avenurs of wealth and 
reriounly embarrass the fres scope of his ener-| honour were solely open fer tem. The people 
gies His associates often expreseed themselves | wero merely slaves, living in ignorance, poverty, 
fas entirely overawed by the majesty of his| obscurity, that the king end the nobles might 
intellect. ‘They came from hia presence giving |dwell in’ voluptuousness. Napoleon was the 
nitterance to the most profound admiration of the |rulct of the people, He was ono of their own 
justice and the rapidity of his perception, “We number. He was elevated to power by their 
fare pressed,” said tiey, “into a very whirl-|choice, He spread out aa unobstructed arene 
wind of urgeucy; but it is all for the good of jfor the play of their encrgica, He opened 
France.” before them the highways to fimo and fortune. 
The Constitution was now presented to the |'The only aristocracy which be fuvoured was the 
whole people for their acceptance or rejection. A | aristocracy of intellect and industry. No privi- 
more free and unbiassed expression of public|lezed classes were tolerated. Every man was 
opinion conld not possitly have been obtained. | equal in the eyo of the law. All appented to the 
The result is mnparailelod in the annals of the|saine tribunals, and reocived impurtinl ju-tien. 
‘Ticro wero 8,011,007 votes cast in| The taxes were proportinned to property. The 
ar of the Constitution, and but 1,562 in the | da) claims of the landed propriotors wore abo~ 
tive. By anoh unanimity, unprecedented in and thero was no situntion in the state 
ory of the world, wan Nanoleon elected ich the Lusables citizen might not sepire. 
Firs Conen) of Francs.’ Those whe reject th They ealld Napoloon First Conml. ‘lay 
na of the divine right of kings, who beliew red not mnch what, he was culled, ao Joug as 
im he eerred anthority of the voice of ol was the suprems ruler of their own chica, 









































peo will, in this act, surely recoguiss tho| They were prowd of having thelr ruler more 
exultod, more maguifcent, more powerful, than 
the kins of the nobles. ' Hence the secret of 
ser show, nies. in any plins which 
With ur it cannot be  serioas question @ gruvieur of their own 
who had the best title to the throne, Louis|Nupoleon, His glory was their glory. And 
Comet, om the necsieat oF Lith, of Nopoloon {never were they better pleased then when they 
‘urte, from tho unsnimous vote of the |saw him ecligee in splendour the proudest 
Napeloon may lieve abused the power |s0verviens npon the surronmdtng furvaes, 
was tuas placed in his banda. Whether} uo evening Napstoun, with hiv crey surtout 
did co of wot, the impartial history of his | buttoncd up closely erotnd Lim, went out with 
er will record, But it is singularly dis rrionne, ineoguito, and sanctered stung the 
ion. It waa a| Roe St. Honoré, making suull purchases in tha 
ing tcl with the people 
2 and bis acts, 
voleon, iw orn of the 
f honnparte 2" 
im term of the 





icy Of Napoteun’s elevation. A better 
the supreme power no ruler upoo earth 
















































r jot strange that the Freack pe | 
Lod Gaye decided as they did. Where is the 
mau now, iz eituer hemisphere, who would uot { cle’ apoleon, “ve must 
have prefisied the govemment of Napoleon to| watch him. I hope that it will not be fonn 
any other dominion which wae then pusible in |thst we bave more!y chan; 
France? snother—the Directory for Bonapart 
The shupkeeper was 10 indignent at this 
icreverent intinacion, that he showered spon 
mored, Nupsloon such a valley of abuse as to couipel 
magniticert apartments of the Tui Lim to eccape procipitately into the street, greatly 
saloons of rovaity, which hed been sacked and | amused and delighted with the adventure, 
defiled by the mob of Paris, wet: thoroughly] It wagon the morning of the {9th of Fetraary, 
repaired, The red cay of Jacobivism had ven | 1800, when all Puris wus in commotion to wit- 
dasbed upon the walls of the apartments of /ness ‘tha rat 
atere, énd a trictluured cockade Ead doen jactare. 
pauuted upon the Gulitery bat of Louis XIV 
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sbaracter and renown had already throwa his I must go tna procession, This I distike But 
colleagues into the slinde. They wore powerless. we must have a display. It gratifies the people 
‘one thought of th-~  Sidyes foresaw this The Directory was tou it therefore en 
vevitable roaalt, nnd, with very commendable |joved no consideration. With the army, sim. 
elf-respect, refused to accept the office of Second | plicity is in its place. Bat in a great city, ix a 
‘onmul. A few interviews with Napoleon hed| pstace, it is necessary that the chief of a state 
taaght bitn that no one could ebare power with should draw attention upon elf by all pos- 
¢ will no lofty and commandin; sible means. But we ruust wove with cantion, 

"'Siayes,” eays Napoleon, “had fallen into Jorphine will ec the review trom the apart. 
« mistake respecting the nature of these consuls, ments of Consul Lebrun. 
Tie was feartvl of mortification, and of having  Nepoleon entered a wi 
the Firat Conml to contend with at every step. seated between his two col 
‘This would have becr the case had ell the con- Reared bot as his attendants or body- 
enie been eqnal. ould then have all tren ‘The 
sremive. Bot the Constitution having inado horses—a precent to Ne; 
thom subordinate, there wae no room for the of Austria, immedinu 
atirageler of obstinacy.” Campe Formio. A gor, train of officers 

Tndeed, there was no room for auch 6 conflict.| xccompanied by six thot picked troops, 
Utter powerlessiiess eannot contend wit) emni-|the richest eplendour of zy display, oom 
potenee, The enbordinute consuls cou 1 only | pored the oortége, Tw nd soldiers, 
ive advice then Napoleon asked ic. He was not| with ali the concomitents of merticl pomp, in 
fiitiy to trouble them. doutle files, lined the streets throes: which the 

The royal epertments in the Tuilcrics were | procession wae to pass A throng which 
prepared for the First Consal. The more modest {pot be numbered, from the city and from the 
saloons ip the Pavilion of Flora were essimmod to feourtrs, filled the garden, tho streets, the 
the two other consul. Cambarires, bowcver, | avenues, the balconies, the house-top:, and ebbed 
was 50 fully conscious of the rea! portion which {end Bowed in surging billows far back into the 
he oceopficd, tliat he declined entering the palace | Champs Elysces. ‘They bed collected to exult in 
of the kings. He caid to bis coll:agne Lebrun, | nwoaneing the idol of the army and of ths 
# It is an exror that we ebould be Jodged ip the | uation—the pecpls's king—into the palace from 
Tuileries. It suits neither you nor mo. For| which they had expelled the nacier-t monarobs 
Bry part, I will not go. Gencral Bonsparte will lof France, 

5-0 want to lode iors by Limself. Then wef The moment ébe state carriage appeared, the 
shall be euffored te retire. It is better not fo go] heavens seered rent with the ubanitous shout, 
wall “Long live the First Coul!” Az soon as 

Nepoleon was never disposed to forget the | Napoleon arrived at the foot of the great steire 
= of his early years, or the trials wlich he | nscending to the palace, be left the other consile, 
read thon € ered. He had, when © young|and, mounting bis horse, pased it: ceview the 
tran, posied mouths in Paris withoat ¢ Lome,  mngnifeent array of troops crawo op before him 
with an empty parse, and slmost withent | Murat was op his right, Lanner on his left. He 
frignd. He wes then in the Labit of frequenting | was surrounded by a briliiunt staf of war-woti 
esqnall rendiug-room in the Palais Royal, where, | veterana, whose aearrc’ and sunburnt visager 
a few sous. be could, in the chilly dars ofjtold of mauy a toilsome cud bloody campaign 
winter, read the daily journals and the| There were three brigales, which oppearcd with 
warmth of a fire. Tire wife of the master of the | the bannere which nd pasted throngh tho terrific 
rhop became interested im the thoughtful and | confiiets of Lodi, Rivoli, and Arcola. They were 
studious young man, and occasionally invited | block with powder, und torn into chreds by shot. 
‘um to take a bow) of coup with her. As|Napoleon instantly uncoverod bis head, and, 
recompense for this kindness and hospitality, | with profoaad reverence, ealvted these manu. 
Napoleon, ne soon as bo became First Consut,| ments of military valour. A univeros) burst of 
gratefully cought ont bis bumble friends, and | enthusissm grected the well-timed and pracefu) 
conforred upou them @ lucrative goverument|act, Napoleon then returned to the Tuileries, 
office. He wes afterwards arged, as matter of | escended to the andicn-s-chamber, and took his 
state policy, to chut up these texding-rooms. To| station io the centro of the room All eyes 
this he replied— wore fixed opon him. The two associate con- 

“Not i will never do thet. I know too well! suls wero entirely forgettes, or, rather, they 
tho comfort of having ench « place to go to, ever| were reduced to the rank of pages fullowing ip 
to deprive otbers of the eame resouree.” his train and gracing his tamph. 

‘The morning of Napoleon’s removal to the| The suite of roc~> ~--~opriated to Josephing 
‘Tnilerion he siept Inter than usnal, When| consisted of two mazziticeut aaloons, with pri- 
Bonrrienne entorcd his chamber at seven o'clock, | vate apartments adjoining. In the evening 9 
Nepoleon was soundly esleep. On aveking, h’ rest assemblage of bri jant guests were gathered 
tld, “ Well, Bourrienne, we sball at length! in those regal halls, Wien Josephine entered 
alecp at the Tuileries. You are vers furrenats the gorgeously-Hlan ud aparcucate, leant 

a of Tall yrand. and dronsad with 
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wurmur of admiration reso from the whole| Republican or not,” Napeleon replied, “he 
wwombly. The fostivition of the svoning were} ~ Frenchman who will wish to soo 
protragted an!il nearly the dawn of the ensuing aemberod. Let us avail ourselves of 
16 ydesta hud all retirea, | srivalled talents in the Wer Deparment 
Napol ands folded bebind bisa, while be is willing to place them at our commend.” 
paced to and fro through the spacions halla,  “ Foucbé,* objected ane, “is » compound of 
apparently abscrbed ia profound and melancholy falschocd aad duplicity." i 
thought ; and then, a9 if half-soliloquizing, eaid “ Fouché alone,” Napoleon rejoined, ‘is able 
to his secretary Boartienns, tocondnet the Ministry of tho Police. "He alone 
“Here wo are in the Taileries. We must has a knowledge of all the factions and intrignes 
take good care to remsin here, Who hes not which have been eproading misery through 
iakabived this palace? It bas been the abodaof Francs. We cannot creas men, Wownst take 
robbers—of members of the Convention. There such as we find. It is eusier to modify, by cit 
is your brother's house, where, aight years cumstances, the feelings ad conduct of an able 
ago, we aaw the goo? Lonls XVI. besieged in| servant than to supply bis place.” 
the Tuilorios and carried off into captivity. But| M. Abriel,s pocr of France, was recommended 
oa peed nok fear a repetition of that scene. jas Minister of Justico, 
9 them attempt they dare.” “FT do not know you, Citizen Abriol,” said 
‘The next moring Napoleon said to Bonr-| Napoleon, as he presented him his diploma of 
rienne, “See what it ix to bavo tho mind sct| office, “but J au iaformacd that you are the 
upon sthing. It is not two years eince we re-| most upright men iu the magistracy. ft is on 
solvod to take posrescion of the ‘Tuileries. Do] tha: ncconnt tha: I have nased you Minister of 
you think that we have manayed affairs badly | Juatico.” 
Since tat time? In fact, 1 sur well sutistied.| One of Napvleon’a first acta was to abolish tho 
Yostertay's wffuirs woot ‘off well. Do you| annual festival celshrating the bloody death of 
imagine ‘that all those people sto came to] Louis XVI. He declured it to bo a barbarous 
pey their court to me were sinvere? Most cor-| ceremony, and unworthy of @ humane people. 
ly they were not. Bat the joy of the people| “ Louis was a tyrant,” anid Sityos, 
was teal. ‘The people know what is right.) “Ney, nay,” Napoleon promptly roplied, 
Besi len, conaalt the great thermometer of public | “Louis way to tyrant. Had ho heen # tyrant, 
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opinion—the publicfunds. On the 17th Bromaire 
thoy were at 11—the 20th, 16—to-day, 21, In 
this stato of things, I can allow the Jucobins to 
ebattor, But they must nor tulic too foul.” 

‘With cousummate tact Napoleon selected the 
ablest men of the empire to occupy the most 
‘importuut departments in the state. ‘Talleyrand, 
tho wily diplomatist, having received bis wppoint- 
meni, suid 20 i 












justify yuar confdeave. But ¥ deem it my duty 
ft once to daclure tat I will cousult with you 
alone. That Frauce wey be wall governed, 
there wast be urity of action. ‘Tne First Con 
ol .oust retain the direction of eserything—the 
home, foreign, and police depert ment, and those 
of war and the marian. ‘The Svcoud Consal is 
an ablelawyar. I would advize chat ke have 
the dirwotion of tocel affairs. Let the Third 
Consul govern the finances. ‘This will occupy 
ind amie them. Thus yon, heving at yout 
disposal the vital powers of xovernment, will be 
enabled to attain the noble atjest of your aims, 
the regeneration of France.” 

Napoleon Istened in silence. Alaving taken 
leave of his minister, he said to his secretary, 
“Talloyrind hes detzcted my views. Ho is a 
man of oxcellont sense. Ho advises just what I 
intend to do, They walk with speed who wali 

lone, 

Some one had o 
‘Telleyrand, saying, 

“Bo it 99," said Napoleon; “bo is the abiest 
Minister for Foreipn AMuira in our cheice. It 
sull be my care that he exerts his abilitioa.” 

“ Camok” objected another, “isn Rapablizan.” 























Tebould this day bave been # captain of engi 
neers, and you, Monsicur Abbé, would bave 
beeu saying mass.” 

‘Tne Directory had resorted to the iniquitous 
procedure of forced loans to replenish the 
Tupt treasury. Napoleon immediately rejected 
the tyranaics) system, [He assembled eovent, 
of tha cost wealthy capitalists of Paria in bis 
closet at the Tuilcrios. Frankly he Inid beforo 
ther the principles of the new government, and 
the claims it bad on the confidence of the publica 
‘The appeal was irresistible. ‘The merchants and 
bankers, overjoyed at the prospect of just and 
stable iaws, by acclamation voted an immediate 
Joan of two million dullara, Though this wade 
provision but for a few daye, it was very timely 
aid, Ho then established an equitable tax upon 
property, sufficient to ect the exigencics of 
the stata, Tho people paid the tax without = 
murmur. 

Napoleon entertained profound aversion for 
the mea who bad doe engages in the sangul. 
nary scenes of the Revolution, particularly for 
the'regicides, Ie always spoke with horror of 
those men of blood, whom ho called the asssusin 
of Louis. He deplored the nscssuity of employ- 
ing aay of them. actres was a membcr of 
the Convention which hsd condemned the king 
to the guillotine. Though he voted against the 
sentenca of death, he had advocated his arrest, 

“Remeber,” said Napoleon to Cambactros, 
at the ssme ciao playfully pinching hie ear, 
“that Ihs2 acthing to do with that atrocious 
business. But your case, my dear Cambarizcs, 
is czar. If the Bourbons ever revrn, yon a0:t 
be uaaged” Casibactres did not enjoy such 

















easantry. His amile wes gh. —_Tpon the 
Reorganization of the Soprene Court of France. 
Napoleon said to Bourrienns, “1 do not take 
any decided steps against the regicides, but 1 
will ghow what I think of them. Target, the 
president of this court, refused to defend Louis 
XVI will replace him by Tronchet, who so 
nobly discharged thet perilous duty. They 
say what they choose. My mind is made up.” 

he enthusiasm of the army wes iminediately 
revived by the attention which the First Consul 
paid to ite interests. He presented beantif: 
subres to thous soldiers who hed highly distin. 
gmisbed themmlves. One undred were thus 
conferred. A sergeant of grenadiers had ob- 
tained permission to write to the First Consul, 
expressing his tanks. Nepoleon, with hie own 
hand, replied, “I have received your letter, oy 
brave comrade, You had no occasion to reisind 
me of your gallont behaviour. You are the 
mot courageous grenadier in the army since 
te doath of tho brave Benezeti. You lave re- 
ceived one of tho hundred sabres which I bave 
Aistributed, and wll agreo that mone deserve it 
better. I wish much to seo you again, The 

iniater of War sends you an ordes to come to 
‘This ictter was widely circulated in the 
army, and roused the etthusiasm of the soldior 
to the highest pitch. The First Consnl, the 
most illustrioas genera) of France, the grens Na~ 
poleon, oalls a sergeant of grenadiers “ my brave 
courade!” This sympathy for the was 
ever # prominent trait in Napoleon's ebaracter. 

The following auecdote wil illustrate hia views 
upun this subject, oF, rather, a part of his views, 
All men have varying moods of mind, which 
seem to be antegonistictoesch other. Napoleon 
was conversing with O'Meara respecting the 
English naval service. 

“During the winter,” ssid O'Mears, “the 
weamen are better off at sea than the officers.” 

© Why 20?” inquired Napoleon. 

Because,” was the reply, “they have the 
advantage of the galloy-iire, where they can 
warm and ary themselves.” 

“ And why cannot the officers do tho same?" 

"Tt would not be exactly decorous,” O'Meara 
replied, “for the officers to mix in that familior 
‘way with the men.” 

Ab, this aristocratic pride!” exclaimed Napo- 
leon. “Why, in my campaigns, 1 used to go to 
the Tinos in the bivouacs, sit down with the 
jeomblest soldier, and converse freely with him, 
You wre the most aristocratic nation in the 
world, I always prided myself on being a man 
of the people. I aprang from the populace my- 
acl, Whenever @ man had merit, I elevated 
him, without asking how many degrees of no- 
bility he nd, To the aristocracy you pay every 
kind of attention, Nothing can be too good for 
them, ‘The people you treat precisely aa if they 
were slaves. Can austhing be more horible 
than your pressing of seamen? You send boats 
en shore to seus upon every male thet can be 
foand, who, if they have the misfortune to helong 
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geatlemen—ate hurriedon boara yourships, And 
et you hve the impndence to ery out agrinst 
ihe ‘conscription in Franc. It weande yoar 
pride, because it fel) apon all rants. You are 
shocked that a gentleman's son should be obliged 
to defend bis country just as if be were one of 
the common people—that he ehonld be come 
pelled. to expe his body like w wild pleheian, 
Yet God made all men alike, One day the 
people will avenge themselves, That conser 
tion, which so offended your aristocratic pride, 
was conducted scrupulously according to the 
principles of equal rights, Every native of a 
country is bound to defend it. ‘The conscription 
Uid not, like your press-gang, crush a particular 
clase because they were poor. It war the roost 
Just, becanse the most equal, mode of rising 
troops. It rendered the French army the best 
composed in the world.” 

When a prisoner on board the Nottumberland, 
in his passage to St. Helens, all the commun, 
sailors, though English, became most enthusias- 
tically attached to Napoleom. Some one alluded 
to this fact. 











.” suid Napoleon, “I believe they were 
my friends. Tnsed to go among ” y 
to them kindly, and ask familiar q: M 
freedom in this respect quite astonished them, s* 
it wes so different from that which they bad 
been accustomed to reosive from thelr own 
fice. You English ane great aristocrais. 

istancs between yourselves 


‘Tewas observed in reply, “On borrd « man-of- 
wat it is neccesary to keep the seamen at a creut 
istance, in order to maiutain w proper respect 
for the officers.” 

“T do not think,” Napoleon rejol 
is becentry to Keep up 60 much reserve as you 
practise. When the officers do not eat or drink, , 
or take too many freedoms with the seamen, I 
se0 uo necessity for any greater distinctions 
Nature formed al] men equal. It wes always 
my custom to go freely among the soldiers and 
the common people, to converse with them, ask 
them little histories, and spesk kindly to them, 
‘This I found to be of the greatest beneGit to me. 
On the contrary, the generals and officers I kept 
‘et ® great distance.” 

Notwithstanding these protestations of freedom 
from aristocratic pride, which were nnquostion= 
ably sincere, ead in thelr intended epplicaton 
strictly true, it is also evident that Napoleon wes 
by no means inseusible to the mysterious fasci- 
nation of iustrious rank, It is @ sentiment 
implanted in the human heart, which never tas 
been and never can be eradicated, Just at this 
time Murat sought Napoleon's sister Caroline 
for his bride, 

“Murat! Moratt” ssid Napoleon, thought 
folly and hesitatingly. He ts the son of’ un 
innkeeper. In the elevated rank to which I have 
attained, I canuot mia my blood with his.” For a 
moment he seemed lost in thought, and then 
continued, “ Besides, there is no hurry. Isbell 


2, “that it 











wv the popniace—if they cannot prove themselves [see by-snd-by. 
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& friend of the young cavalry officer 


IMPROVENENTS I PARIS. 
‘urged | 


1 
“Look at the Unitid States.” he continsed 


the strong attachment of the two for esck other. “where, /ithout any apparent force or effort, 


He also pleaded Marat's devotion to Napoleon, 
his brilliant courage, and the signal service 
‘bad rendered st Aboukir. 

“Yes,” Napoleon replied, with animation, 
“Murat was auperb at Aboukir, Well, for my 
part, ell things considered, I am satisfied. 
Murat suits my sister, And then, fey canuot 
say that I mm aristocratio—that I Brand 
tlliances. Had] given my sister to 2 noble, all 
you Jacobina would have cried out for « counter- 
Tevolntion, Since that matter is settled, we 
moust hasten the business. We have no time to 
lose. If Ae ‘to Italy, I wish to take Murat 
with me ‘e must strike & decisive blow there. 
Come to ‘worrow.” 

Notwithetanding Napoleon's vast power, and 
the millions which had been st his disposal, his 
private purse was still so empty, that he could 
present his ister Caroline with but thirty thou~ 
sand francs as her marriage portion. Feeling the 
necessity of making some present f) accordance 
with his exalted rank, he took a mogniiicent 





bridal necklace bolonging to Josephine as the 
bridal gif. Josephine most gracefally submitted 
to this spoliation of her jewellery. 


Tu the midst of these events, the news arrived 
in France of the death of Washington. Napo- 





jine 


one is 





everything goea on pr peroudly Every 


he happy and contented. And this a hecause th 


public wishes and interests ar, in fact, the 
raling power. Place tha same government at 
variance with the will and interests of fs inbabi- 
tanta, and you would soon see what d.sturbance, 
trouble, aud confueion—above all, what increase 
of crime, would ensoe. When I ecquired the 
supreme direction of affairs, it was wished that 
1 might become a Washington. Words cost 
nothing; and no doubt thos who were a0 ready 
to express the wish, did 60 without any knowledge 
of times, places, persons, of things, Had I been 
iz Americe, I would willingly have been a 
Washington. I shonld have bad little merit in 
so being. Ido not see how I could reasonably 
have acted othertise, Bat bad Washington 
beoa in France, exposed to discord within 
and invasion from without, he could by no pos 
sibility have been what he was in Amcrica 
Indeed, it would have been folly to have 
attempted it, It would only have prolonged the 
existence of ev” For part, I could only 
have been = crowned W whington, It wit only 
in a congress of kings, and in the midrt of kit 
ilding or subdued shat I could take oy plas 

mn, end then ouly. conld I ucoessfully display 





Jeon immediately issued tho following order of] Washington's moderation, disinterestedness, and 
the dey to the army :-—“ Washington is dend | wisdom.” 

Tint great nen fought ageiuet tyranny. He} “1 think,” said La Fayette, at the time of the 
established the liberty of his country. His} revolution which placed Philippe upon the 
memory will be ever Gear to the frecmen of both | throue of France, “ that the Constitution of the 
hemivphiores, and esprrially to the French | United States is the best which lias ever existed, 





soldiera, who, like Lim wid the 
have fought for liberty and equality. As » mark 
of respect, tho First Consul orders that, for ten 
days, black crape be susponded from all the 
standaria and banners of the Republic.” 

Tn reference to the course he pursued at this’ 
time, Napoleon subsequently remarked, “Only 
those who wish to daceive the people, and rule 
them for their own personal advantage, would 
derire to keep them in ignorance. The more 
they are enlightened, the more will they feel 

avinced of the ntility of ls, and the neces- 
sity of defending them; and tha stead: 
bappy, and prosperous will avcicty become. 
knowledge should ever bs dangerous to the 
multitude, it eas only be when the goverment, 
in opposition to the interests of ths people, 
drives them intoan unnatural situation, or dooms 
tho lower classes to perish for want. In such « 
ease, knowledge will inspire them with the 
spirit to defend themselves. My code alone, 
from its simplicity, has been more” — “cial to. 
France than the whole mass of laws which pre- 
ceded it, My echools and my system of mutual 
instruction are to elevate generations yet unborn. 
‘Thus, during my reign, crimes werd constantly | 
diminishing. On the contrary, witir our neigit- 
bours in England they have been in-reasing to 
a frightfal degree. ‘This alone is sufficient to 
enable any ons to form # decisive judgment of; 
the rempectivs gorarnmenta 








American troops, | But France is not prepured for such a govern 


ment We need a throne surrounded by mo- 
narchical institutions.” 

Napoleon was indefatigable in hie endeavours 
to reorganize in the Tuileries the 4 
court. ‘The French people were like children 
who needed to be amused, and Napoleon took 
good care to provide amusement for them. His 
antechambers were filled with chamberluina, 
pages, end esgaires. Servants in brilliant 
liveries loitered in the halls and on the staircases. 
Magnificent entertainments wore provided, at 
which Josephine pres . with: | ing grace 
and elegance. Balls, operas, and theatres began 
to be crowded with splendour and feshion, and 
the gey Parisians were delighted. Napoleon, 
personslly, took no interest whatever in these 
things. All his energies more engresed in the 
acoomplishment of meguiiicent enterprises for 
the elevation of France” ui 

“While they are discussing these changes,” 
said he, they will cease to talk nonsense about 
my politics, and thet is what I want. Let them 
amuse themselves. Let them dance. But Jet 
them not thrust their heads into the councils of 
goverament. Commerce will revive under the 
increasing expenditurs of the capital, Iam not 
afraid of the Jacobiae. I never was a much 
applauded as at the last parade. It is ridiculous 
to say Uist robing js rigut but whet is new, 
We have bad enough of such onveltion, J 
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[was ail mat cked for In anv one, Sentowr of 
&. In the 
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steespihecing he nav whes daylight retums, and order is restored, 
dipluinney of Europe, every one forgives the injary which be bag sus- 
exceuling the 1 iost ninguificaat plane of internal tained through mistake. Even for myself, how 
improvements. In — ly lifa he had conceived « could I undertake to sey that there mbt not 

ion for erchit ral grandeur, which had hava existod ciroumstances sufficiently powerful, 








eu atreng ih ned Aoued by bisresidence notwithstanding my narural sentimrnt, +) ine 
among the tine) nrunente of Italy| duce me to emijzrate—the vicinity of w tratier, 
and Egypt. Withi sactivity of mivd, |for ineance, a friendly attachment, or the in- 






Le plauaed thors vast works of ulility end nf|finence of achief. Chance has the mort powerfu! 
bextty in Py aad throagucuttheenpire, which | influcuce over the destinies of men, Serrusior 
ill remain over the inemorials of his well- | und Hedonvilla were travelling on (oot tu yatet 
Jlircoted cx +s, and hich will throw « lusra|into Spain. ‘They were wet by a miltary 
over his i which nover cau be sullicl. Ie] parole.” Hedone-ls, being the younger and 
erected the itifol quay on the buuks of the|more active of the two, cleared the frontier. 











in front of the Tuilerios. He way | thought bineelf very lucky, and went to spends 
the Uniklings which deformed the Plucc sel. Hifs of mere vegetation in Spain, Serrurier, on 
intending to units the Louvre and the rica, ;tho contrary, ‘was taken, and, bewailing bit 
fast forte a -oagniticent mquare het» hose /naheppy fate, was compelled to return—to be- 
splendid of He commexsood the © ruc-}eome u marshal of Fraace, Such is the wo 
tion ofa fourth side for the west aqui —_osite [eertainty of human foresight and calculations.” 
the picture gallery, It was e vast ar oble| ta one of the large: A most popt 








andertubing; but it 
Eerce ware which the « 





pted by tions provinces of France—that of La Vend 
ws of Enrope thousud Royalista had collected, and were 

















wngod apsinst him. Thi dus Ara wae cartyiig om a desperate civil war. [Engle 
soramenced. Tie convent Fenillans and with ber sbips, was continually wandiug to thet: 
Capuciies, which bad bee with victims money, smmatnition, and arms, aid ined 

during the revulation, wer dowa, and the among them regiments of migrant troops form: 
magnificent Rue di Kiveli, v of tha chief in London. They had raised an army of sixty 
emuaments of Paris, was th Canals, thousand men. All the efforts of the Director} 


bndyes, tampike roads alf over the empin were éo quell the insurrection had been anavailing. 
springing iuo existence, One eingle nind The most awful atrocities hed disgraced this 
iuspired the nation. civil conilict, As soon as Napoleon Was firmly 
‘Yie most iavete opponents of Nazoleoa seated in his consular chair, he sent sn invitation 
‘re constrained to tle adwission that it is im- for the chiefs of thess Royalist forces in La 
possible to refuse the praiss of consummate Vendée to visit bim in Paris, assuring them of 
prudence and skill to these, and indeed to all safe retumm. They all accepted the invitation. 
the arrunzemauts he wlopted in this grest crieis Napoleon met them in his audience-chaurer 
cf his history. “Wo are creating = oew era,” with the ntmost kindness and frepkness, He 
said he. “Of the past, wo musi not forget the] asscred them that it was bis only object to 
sad and remember only the govd,” " Prove,” | rescue France from the ruin inte which it haz 
aid be to General Angoreau, “that yoo are/fallen; to bring posce and happiueas to his 
xhove those miserable party differences which. | distracted country. With that laconie logic 
during the past tux yeurs, bave torn France ali! which he had ever at command, he said— 
esundar,” * Aro you fighting in self-defence? You have 
“Tam well aware,” said Napcleon subse-| no longer cause to fight. I will not molest you. 
quently, “of the iniluence which chance ezerts| I will protect you in all your rights. Have you 
over our political determinations. It is @ kuow-| taken anns to revive the reign of tho anciunt 
ledge of tit circiunstanco which has alweys|kings? You soe the all bat unanimons decision 
kept mo fre fro: prejudice, and rendered me| of the nation. Isit honourable for so viecided @ 
very Iadulgent wish rogard to the party adopted | minority to attempt, by force of arms, to dictate 
by individuals in our political convulsions. | To | laws to the majority?” 
be @ good Frenchman, or to wish to become 80, eee “Thorp wore aa influential as 
2 alta ; 5 battalions. They yielded at once, not merely 
cea agg te rpeaton, « ean ert of Seis" gwordn bat thir haat honege, One 
monial, to the church of Notre Dame. There shew. alone, George Cadoudal, = sullen, gigantio 
elevate puss alter cud presented ip the throvied | savage, who preferred banditti maranding above 
Gisurueoe, “ccnp eo tronble before. the. pomeres | {80 blessings of peace, refused to yield. “Nape 
thundars of a God whor your fore tive creitel. {leon had @ private interview with him. ‘Ibe 
“There inno Gud,” Hene-tirth worship one bat Resx-n, | guard at the door were extremely alarmed lox 
ore Pariah bet bgege ates giver sped the sesni-barbarian should assassinate the Firs. 
vowed Ia adorwnoa, aud tien rollred to Indaige jn /Coussl. Napoleon appraled to hia patriotism. 
‘&+nos which she pen refases to record. bis bonasity, bus ali is vain. Cadoudal dr 
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manded bis and loft Paria, “Why did | confidential, and disombarransoa of those forme 
I not,” be afterwards often said, as he looked st| which, perhaps necesiary to disguise the de 


his brawny, hairy, Semson-liks amns, “strangle | pendence cf weak stutes, reveal, when edopted 
that maa when T 


hed him in my power?" He’ by strong stetes, only the wish of mutual decoy. 
wect to London, where he engaged in many|tion. Frances and Engiand, by the misuse 
eonepiracies for the assassination of Napoleoa, their powers, mey yet, for a long pericd, retard, 
‘wad was finally taken in Franco and shot. jto the mi 


CHAPTER XVID 
PACTFIO OTERTURES OF FAPOLEOX. 






Franch. reapecting theit gorerament—Bemarke 
Fox in sho Britisn Parllement—Raply of Willinm Pitt 
lett to the Emperor of Austrin—Rout 
deavours of the allies to conquer Napoleon. 





Cry war was vow at an With singular 

‘rity, all France was rejoicing in the regu 
First Consul. Napolcon loved not war. 
We wished to build ap, not to tear down. Ho 
Yesired the glory of bsing the benefactor, rot 
the scourge of his follow-men. Evers condiot 
4a which be bad thus far been engazed was 
atrictly 8 war of eclf-defeuce. The uxpeditinn 
to Egypt cannot be considered aa au exception, 
for that euterprise was undertaken as the only 
weeans of repelling the assaults of the most de- 
wrmized and powerful epomy France bas ever 
known. Rupolen. wax now stzoug. All France 
was united fo him. With mobsiracted power 
he could wield all Ler resources and guide all 
hor armies. Under these circumstances, sig- 
nally did he show his love of peace ty edopting 
the very characteristic moasure of writing 
roetly to the King of England and to the Em- 
poror of Austria, proposing teconcilfation. It 
was noble in the highest dearee for him te do 80. 
Pride would have said, “They commenced the 
conflict; they shall bo the firat to ask for poace.” 
‘To the King of England he wrote~ 


" Called, eire, by the wishes of the French na- 
tion to occupy the first magistracy of the Ke- 
public, I Judge it well, on entering on my office, 
to address myself directly to your majesty. 
Must the war, sthich for the four lax years 
has devastated tho world, be sternal? Are 
there no means of coming to an understanding ? 














How can the two most snlightened nations of 
Evrope, stronger already and more powerful 
than their safety or their ind re 
quires, merifice to idoas of vainglory the well- 
being of commercs, internal prosperity, and the 
cepose of families? How is it thet they do not 
feei peace to be the first of necessities as the first 
of glories? Those sentiments cannot be strangers 
to the heart of your majesty, who governs a 
free people with the sole aim of reuderiog it 


MPT 7 
+ Your majesty will porceive only in this over- 
the sincerity of my desire to contribn’ 
eGicuciouly, for & eeoond time, to the general 
veclicaaus by this prompt mdvance seriectiy 








| 





of ail nations, their exhaustion. 
But I venture to say that the fate of the civilized 
world is connected with the termination of a war 
which bas ast the whole world in flames.” 


To this magngnimone pplication for peace, 
the Fiug of England did not judge it proper to 
rotura any parson answer. Lord Grenville ro- 
plied in s letter fall of mom hitter re:riminations; 
ee Tas exasperated by the insulting 
olaration, thai if France really desired peace, 
he bret and mzst natural yJedg af ite reality 
and permanence would be the restoration of 
Ene of princes which, for 00 wany centuries, 
majutaied the Freach natior in prosperity at 
home, aud consideration and respect abrond. 
Such aa event would et once removo, and will at 
‘any time remove, all obstacles in the way of 


negoti 
This 
loon's pacitic« however ith. great 
ty aud moderation, roplicd through) hie 
Miniter, M. Tolleyrand, in the following 
terms :— 


“So far from heving provoked tho war, 
France, Gum the comniucement of the Revo- 
lution, alemnly prociaine’ her love of peacn, 
‘hor dikinclioutisn for ccuqnents, and her respect 
for the independeace of wD po Nt 
ir not to be donbted that, occ 

ntiraly wich hor ows, interazi 
Dave svoided tuising any port in thuse of E 
fod would have remained fe'thful to har d 

































i mations. 





“But from an opposite dis 
the French Rerolutivs usd vrokes out, almost 
all Europe entered into a Ieagne for its destruc 
tion, The was.rssi real long before it 

resistance Ww it 





supported, the Frene ution was insnlted in the 
person of ite agents, and Rugixad particularly 
set this example by fae dismissal of the Mivister 
of the Republic, Finuls, France was attackné 
in hor indepondanos, her honour, and her safety, 
long heiore the war was Jeclared, 

t iv to theso projects of dismemberment, 
Venhjection, and diswlntion, that France hae s 
Fight to imprte the evils which ehe bas auffered, 
and those which hase afiieted Enrope. Arsailec 
{on all sides, the Republic could not but equally 
jextend the efforts of her defence ; and it is only 
for the maintenance of her own indevendence 
that she hss cal 

jefrenett anc the 
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Me NAPOLEON 


poted «co the fatal and persevering animosity 
with which the resources of Engiand have been 
Jevished to accomplish the rain of Franes. 

ut if the wisbes of his Britannia Majesty 
are in unison with those of the French Republio, 
for the re-ostablishment of poace, why, instead 
of attompting spologies for the war, should not 
attention be directed to the means of terminating 
#? It cannot de doubted that his Britannic 
Majesty sonst recognise the right of nations to 





choove their form of government, since it is from 
this right that be holds his crown. But the 
Consul cannot comprebend how, after admitting 


this fundamental principle, upon which rests the 
axistence of potitioal nocieties, hia majesty could 
‘annex insinuations which tond to an interference 
‘with the internal affairs of the Republic. Such 
interference is po less injurious to the French 
nation and its government then it wonld be to 
England and his majesty if an invitation were 
held ont, in furm of « return to that republican 
form of government which England adopted 
about the middle of the last century, or an ex- 
hortation to recall to the throne that family 
whom their birth had placed there, aud whom @ 
revolution had compelled to descend from it.” 


‘There was no possibility of parrying these 
home-thrasta. Lord Grenville consequently an- 
firely lost his temper. Replying in x note even 
more angry and bitter than the first, he declared 
that England was fighting for the security of ell 
governments egeinst French Jacobinism, and 
that hostilities would be immediately urged on 
anew withont any relaxetion, Napoleon was 
not st all disappointed or disheartened at the 
Feeult of this correspondence, Ho earnsetly de- 
sired peace, but he was not xitnid of war. Cou- 
acious of the principle, * thr! 
hath his quarrel just,” h was happy in the oon- 
Yiction tlat the sympatisies of impartial men in 




















all nations would be with him. He knew thet: 


the arrogant toue assumed by the English go- 
vernment would unite France as i 
termined and mndying resistane 
anid be, “filled me with satisfaction. 
not have been more favourabie. England wants 
war, She shall have it, Yes, yes! war to tis: 






‘The throue of the King of England, the opa- 
lence of her bisbops, and the enormons estates 
of her oobie:, wore porlraps dependent upon the 
issue of this conflict, The demolition of all ex- 
clusive privileges, acd the establishment of per- 
foct equality of rights among all classes of men 
in Fraace, trust have shaken the throne, the 
aristocracy. and the hierarchy of England with 
earthquake power. The government of England 
was mainly in the hands of the king, the bishops, 
and the lords. Their all was at stake. Ino 
twmptation so sore, frail humen nature mast not 
be too severely censured. For nearly ten 
the princes of Fravce had been wandering, house- 
Yea fugitives, over Europe. The nobles of France, 

from their castles, with their estates con- 
-od, were baggersin ali lands. Bishops who 


fem Een 
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hed been wrapped fm ermine, and who ls: 

rolled in clariote of splendour, were gla & 
warm their ahivering obs by the fire of ths 
peasant, and to satiate their hunger with his 
black bread. ‘To king, and bishop, and noble in 
England this was s fearful warning, It seemed 
to be necessary for their salvation to prevent all 
{eiendly introoury between England and France, 
to 






up the principles of the French Revola- 
tion to execration, and, above all, to excite, if 
ble, the detestation of the people of Eng- 
agalast Napoleon, the child and the cham- 
pion of popular rights. Nepoleon was the great 
foe to be feared, for, with his resplendent geaios, 
he was enthroniog himself in the hoarte of the 
of all lends, 


‘ut no impartial man in either hemisphere 
oan question that the right was with Napoleon. 
Is was not the duty of the thirty millions of 
France to ask permission of the fifteen millious 
of England to modify their government. ‘The 
kioge of Ecrope, led by England, hed combined 
to force with the bayonet upon France  rojccted 
and an execrated dynasty, The inexperienced 
Republic, distracted and impoverished by thess 
terrific blows, was fast falling to ruin. The 
people invested Napoleon with almost dictatorial 
powers for their rescue. It was thir only hope. 
Napoleon, though conscious of strength, in the 
name of bleeding humanity pleaded for peace. 
| His advances were met with contumely and 
scorn, and the trumpet note: of defiant hosts 
rang from the Thames to tve Danube. The 
ports of France were blockaded by England's 
invincible feet, demolishing the feeble navy of 
the Republic, and bombarding ber cities, An 
army of three hundred thousand men pressed 
the frontiera of France, threatening a 
triumphant march to her capital, there to com- 
pel, by bayonet and bombshell, the French 
pesple to receive a Bourbon for their king, 
‘There was no alternative left to Napoleon but to 
defend his country. Most nobly he did it, 
‘The correspoudenoe with the British govern- 
ment, which redoonds so much to the honour of 
Napoleon, vastly multiplied bis friends among 
phe masses of the people ia England, and roused 
in Parliament a very formidable opyosition ta 
the measures of government. This oppositior 
| was headed by iva, Sheridan, Lord Beiktine, the 








® Te waa belleved to England that the time was 
for coutinning the war. Italy bad been Lost. 


to France; and Austrisn armies, numbering a hundrod 
0, were menacing Suroy and 
imustering ou the Rhine, “The English were elated with 
their succeaen on the Nile acd before Acro. The vice 


and forty thonsand 





“leon hed 
‘Present power, that the [is and Reyutd 
Diight de bropgbt to unite In opposition to lis gowern« 
mest, and either strip bim of his influenos, or an much 
‘embarrass his operations as to render him an eney prey 
to his foreign eneinies. ‘The answer tranunitted by 
Lord Grenville to Taileyrand was enuched, therstore, Im 
[terms which ware sure to prove offensive, and 10 put ai 
end. for a fims, to al farther overtures of couciteHse * 
| History of Napoleon, ay G. M. Bussey. 
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Duke of Podtord, and Lord Holland. They did 
fot adopt the atrocious maxim, “ Our country— 
right or wrong,” but rather the ennobling prin 
ciple, “Our country—when in the wrong, we 
will try to pat ber right." Never, in the history 
‘of the world, has there been a more spirited or 
more eloquent opposition than this question 
elicited. Fox, the rival of Pitt, and the pro- 
found admirer of Napoleon, was the most promi- 
ent leader of this opposition. 

‘Napoleon, with his laconic and ere lo 
quence, thus deserihes the antazouistic English 
statesmen—“In Fox, the heart warmed tho 
genive. In Pitt, the genius withered the heart.” 

“You ask,” the opposition exclaimed, “ who 
was the aguressor ? What matters that? You 
sey it was France. France says it was England. 
The party you accuse of being the aggressor is 
the first to offer to lay down arms. Shall inter- 
minable war continne merely tosettle question 
of history? You say it is useless to treat with 
France.” Yet you treated with the Directory. 
Prassia and Spain havetreated with the Republic, 
and have found no canse for complaint. You 
speak of the crimes of Franca. And yet your 
ally, Naples, commits crimes more atrocious, 
wut the excuse of popular excitement. You 
speak of ambition, But Roasia, Prussia, and 
Austria have divided Poland. ‘Austria gresps 
the provinces of Italy. You youreelf take pos- 
session of India, of part of the Spanich, and of 
all the Dutch colonies. Who shall say that one 
we more guilty than another in this strife of 
avarice? If you ever intend to treat with the 
French Republic, there can be no more favourable 
Tooment than the present.” 

By way of commentary upon the suggestion 
that Francs must re-enthrone the Bourbons, s 
letter was published, either real of 
from the heir of the exiled bows ef Stuart, de- 
manding from George the Third the throne of 
his ancestors, ‘There was no possible way of 
purrying this home thrust. George the Third, 
by bis own adwission, wesa uurper, seated upon 
the throne of the exiled Staarts. The opposition 
enjoyed exosedingly the confusion produced in 
tho enemy’a ranks by this well-directed shot. 

Tho English ministers replied, “' Peace with 
republican France endangers all the monarchica 
of Europa, The First Consul is bat carrying 
‘ont, with tremendoos energy, the principles of 
the Rovolutiou—the supremacy of the 
Peace with France is but a cessation of 
to wrong. Franco still retains the sentiments 
which characterized the dawn of ber Revolution. 











She was democratic. She is democratic. 
declares war against kings. She continues to 
seek their destraction,” 

‘There was mueh foros in these declarations. 
It is true that Napoleon was not, in the strict 
uense of the word, a democrat. He was not in 
favour of placing ‘the government in the hands 
of the grest mass of the people. He made no 
Aisgnias of bis conviction that in France the 
peopls had acither the intelligence nor tho virtue 
evontial to the support of wm wise and stable Re~ 
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public. Distinctly he rvcwod that, in his judg. 

ent, the experinient of a Republic had utterly 

failed—that France most retarn to monazcny, 

The great mass uf the people were also sntistied 

of this asoeatty. The French generally do not 
for liberty, they only a6 ‘equality. 

At the Aaa or of the Revolution,” 
said Napoleon at St. Helens, "I was a vary 
ardent aud sincere Republican. My republican 
partialities, Lowever, cooled ander the 
absardities and monstrous excesses of our Logis 
lntures, Finally, my faith in republicaniam 
Fr eer 

e, by the 1 
the battle of Aboukir” 

France no longer wished for an aristocratic 
king, who would confer wealth, eplendour, and 
power exclusively upon his noblox The old 
fenda} throne was eiill bated with implacable 
latred. France desunded ® popular throne; 
king for the people—one who wosld conmlt the 
interests of the masses; wlso would throw open, 
to all slik, the avenues to infuence, and honour, 
and opulence. Such # monarch was Napoleon. 
The adored him. 

“He is our emperor,” they shonted with en- 
thosinsm. We will make him grester than all 
the kings of all tho noblon. His palaces shall 
be more eumptuons, his retinue more magnificent, 
bis glory more dazzling ; for our danghiers may 
enter his court as maids of honony, and our sons 
may goin and out at the Tuileries, Versailles, 
‘and St, Clond, the marshals of France.” Lord 
Grenville was correct in saying that Napoleon 
was but carrying out tho principles of the 
Revolution—equality of privileges, the supremacy 
of popular righta. But the despota of Europe 
‘wore as hostile to such a king as to a Republic. 

On the Srd of February, 1800, an address was 

in Parliament by Mr. Dundas, spprov- 
ing of the course pursued by the tinisters in 
rejecting Napoleon's overtures for pence. He 
was fcllomed by Mr. Whitbread, Dr. Canning 
and Mr., etorwards Lord, Erskine, who soverely 
‘censared the ministers for the rude and insulting 
terms in which the frank and bumene propo 
sition of the First Cousul had been repulsed. 
Mr. Foa followed in the nome atruin, He ob- 
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“IT must lament, sir, with every genuine 
friend of peace, the harsh and unconcilizting 
language which ministers have held to the 
French, and which they have even made nap of 
to « respectful offer ofa negotiation, Such lun- 
gnege bas ever been considered as extremely 


‘She unwiee, end bas over been reprobated by diplo- 


matio men, Belug « sincere friend to perce, I 
must sey, with Lord Malmesbury, that it is not 
by reproachos and invectives that we must hope 
for reconciliation; and I am convinced in my 
‘own mind that I spesk the sense of this house, 
and, if not of this house, certainly of a majority 
of the people of this country, when I lament that 
any unprovoked and unncoessary reoriminsticos 
should be Gung out, by which obstacles ar: pat 
in the way of pacifical 
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“1 contione to thin’s, end, anit & sea netter are willing te treat immoedis aly, and any that 
gronnds for changing tay opinivs than any that there are ether possible cases which may induor 
the tight honouratio gentiewsn has this alght you to treat hereafter, withoat mentioning what 


produced, I sball cuntivae to think, and to sey, 
plainly and explicitly, that this oonntry was the 
éggresor in the war. Bat with regard to Aus- 
ria and Promia, is thore » wan who, for one 
moment, can dispnte that they were the aggres- 
sors? It will be vain for the right honourable 


gentleman to enter into long and plausible the 


reasoning against the evidence of documents so 
clear, 90 Sosa 


ive, 20 frequently and so thoroughly 
investigated. ad 


“I really, sf, cannot think it necessary to 
follow the right honourable gentleman into ull 
the minute details which he hes thought proper 
to give us respecting the first aggremion; 
that Austria and Prussia wore the aggressors, 
‘oot # man, m any country, Who hes over given 
himself the trouble to think at all on the subject, 
ean donbt. Nothing cold be more hostile than 
their whole proceedings. Did they not duclare 
to France that it was her internal concerns, not’ 


these possible cusea are, you do states sine gud 
non of immediate treaty, 

“ Sir, what is the question to-night? We are 
called upon to support ministers in refusing » 
frank, candid, and respectfal offer of negotia- 
tion, and to countenance them ip continuing 


‘war. 

“Siy I bave done, I have told you my 

jon, I think you onght to have given © 

vil, clear, and explicit answer to the overture, 

which was fairly and handsomely made you. If 

were desirous that the negotiation should 

Socinded all your ult, ae the manne of 

e ts general peace, you abot ve, 

thi Beeps ton But I believa you were afraid 
of his agreeing to the proposal” 

In a very forcible and eloquent speach in reply 
to these arguments, William Pitt endea to 
show that the popular institutions established in 
France, which be designeted as Jacobinical and 


her external proosedings, which provoked them to | despetio, endangered every monarchy in Europe. 
twnfederate against her? Look back to the He urged the peremptory rejection of Napoleon's 
prociazations with which they sst ont, Read pacific overtures, and the prosecution of the 
the declarations which they made themselves to war to the last extremity. In conclusion, he 
justify their appeal to ance. They did not pro- said, "From perseveranoe in our efforts, under 
tend ‘to fear her ambition, ber conquests, her such circumstances, we have the fairost reason 
troubling ber neighboare; but they accused her of, to expect the full attainment of our object. But, 
nao modelling der own government, They said st all events, even if we are disappointed in our 
nothing of her aggressions abroad. ‘They spoke more sanguine hopes, we are more likely to 
‘uly of ber clubs and societies at Paris. gain than to lose by the continuation of the 
“Sir, as to the restoration of the house of contest. Zeery month to which it is continued, 
Bourbon, if it shal] bo the wish of the people of even if i should not, in ite effects, lead to the final 
Francs, i, for one, will be perfectly content to destruction ef the Jacobin aystem, must tend 40 far 
soquiesce. I think the people of Franoe, as well io weaken and enkaust tt, a8 to give ws, at least, a 
ag every other poopie, ought to have the = greater comparatice security in any termination of 
tment whieh they like best, and the of| tke war. On alt these grounds, this is not the 
government, or the persons who hold it in their moment at which it ia sonmatent with our inte- 
tends, should never be an obstacle with me to rest of our duty to listen to any propoals of 
treat with the nation for peace, or to live with negotiation with the present raler of France.” 
them in amity, But as an Englishman, sir, and ‘he war spirit of the British ministers was 
actuated by English feelings, I surely cannot sustained by a vote of 265 to 64. Thus con- 
wish for the restoration of the house of Bourbon temptuonaly were the pacifico appeals of Napo- 
to the throne of France. Ehope that Lam not leon rejected, And then, with « want of 
@ man to bear heavily npon any onfortunate magnapimity almost unparalleled in the history 
fami I feel for their sitaation. I respect of the world, these very ministers filled the ears 
their distreasos. But, ass friend of England, of all nations with the assertion that Napoleon 
cannot wish for thetr restoration to the power Bonaparte, through his love of war and hig 
which they abused. I cenuot forget thet the inestisble ambition, was deluging the Continent 
whole history of the last century is little more in blood; and there are thousands evon now in 
than an acconnt of the wars and calamities | Europe and Americe whose minds can never be 
trising from the restless ambition, the intrigues, 'disabused of this atrocions libel. But there is a 
and the perfidy of the house of Bourbon. new generation of enlightesed freemen coming 
“But yoa say you bare not refused to treat. upon the atego, and they will do justice to this 
You heve state's cas in which you will be heroic champion of popular equality. 
ready imeodiately to enter into ® negotiation, On the samo dey on which Napoleon's pacifie 
viz, the restoration of tha house of Bourbon. letter was sent to the King of Eugland, he de- 
But you deny that this is aaine qué nom; and, spatched another of the same charncter to the 
in your nonsensical Ianguace, which I do not Emperor of Austria, 
understand, you talk of ‘lisited possibilities,’ following terms:— 
which may induce yon to treat without the| “Having retume! to Europe after an absence 
wstoration of the house of Bourbon. Bat do} of eighteen months, I find a war kindled between 
you stato what they are? Now, sir, Teas, that|the French Republic and your majesty. A 
if you put on. esse upon which you declare you | stranger to every feeling of vainglory, the tirat 


it was expressed in the 
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of nay wishes is to stop the effusion of blood which | 
is about to flow. Everything leads me to see 
that in the next campaign nomeroua armies, 
ably conducted, will treble the number of the 
victims who have already fallen since the re) 
eamption of hostilities. The well-known che-! 
racter of your majesty leaves me no doubt as to 
the secret ‘wishes of your heart. If those wishes 
only are listened to, I perceive the possibility of 
reconciling the two nations. 

“In the relations which 1 have formerly 
entertained with your majesty, you have shown | 
me some personal regard. J beg you, therefore, | 
to 600 in this overture which I have made to you} 
the desire to respond to that regard, and to con- | 
vinco your Majesty more and more of the very 
distinguished consideration which I feel for you.” 

‘Austria replied, in courteous terms, thst 
could take no steps in favour of peace without 
convulting ber ally, England. Thus all Ney 
Teon's efforts to avert the desolations of war fail 
The result had bean anticipated. De was well 
aware of the anrelenting hostility with which 
the banded kinge of Europe contemplated the 
Spey clit ea ane 
antipathy with which they re 

cel : Chote asbo= 


of receiving a democratic king into 
Nothing now remained for Napolson bat to 
The ‘conscious 











orntic brotherhood. 
his foca, 





exerted themselves to the utmost to raise such 
forces, and to aasail Napoleon with arms 60 
everwbelming, and in quarters 60 varied, as to 
inenre his bewilderment end ruin. The Arcl 
duke Charles, who was practically acquainted 
with the energy of Nepolson, urged peacs. Bat 
England end Austria: both confident that 
Franeo, exhausted in men and money, could not 
bold out for another campaign. 








CHAPTER XVID 
COURT OF tHE Figst CONSTIL 








the 
MM. Teteu—The wealthy nobleman—Marnoulciote 
‘conde of the Firat Consal— day at the Tu:lesiea— 
Napoleon's prompt measures for the purity of his 
court. 


‘Tux Bourbces now made an attempt to bride 
Nopoleon to replace them opon their lost throne. 
‘Tho Count of Provence, subsequently Louis 
XVILL, wrote to him from London, “ For a long 
time, general, you must have known the esteem 
in which I hold you, If you doubt my grati- 
tude, mark your own plics. Point out the 
situation which you wish for your friends. The 
‘Victor of Lodi, Castiglione, aud Arcola can cever 
proier a vain celebrity to tue glory. Bat you 
are losizg the most procions moments. We 
send secure the happiness of Franca, I say 6, 









WITH LOUIS XVM. 1es 
for 1 require Bonspance for snc an attempt, and 
he conld not achieve it without me. Europe 


observes you. Glory awaits you, Tam impatient 
to restore peace te my psople.” 

Nepoleon did not initate the example of the 
king of England, and pase this letter over to 
his minister, Courtoously and kindly, with his 
‘own hand, be replied: “I have received you 
letter. E thank you for the obliging expres 
sions if contains respecting myself. Yon 
abonla renconce all hopes of returning to 
France. You could not return but over the 
corpses of one bnndred thousand Frenchmen. 
Sacrifice your interest to the happiness and 
repove of your country. History will duly 
appreciate your conduct in so cing, Tam not 
insensible to the misfortunes of _ or family, and 











she shail learn with pleasure that you aro surrounded 


with evervthing which cen restore the tranquil 
lity of your retreat.” 

Benedict Arnold atte to bring the Ame- 
rican Revolation ton by surrendering the 
United States to their reisoted king. It was not 
in Napoleon's line of subition to imitate Lis 
example. The Bourbons, finding the direct 
proffer of reward unavailing, tien tried tbe 
effect of femals blandishments. The fascinating 
Duchess of Griche, a Indy of great beauty und 
talont, was despatch: the 
court of the First Consul, to employ all the arte 
of eloquence, address, and the most volaptuous 
loveliness in gaining an influence over Napolecn 
Josephine, who had suffered so much during the 
Revolution, and whose associstions had bcen 
with tho aristocracy of France, wes a Royulist. 
Sbe trembled for the safety of her husband, end 
was very anxious thet be ahonld do whatever in 
honour’ might bo done to restore the Bourbons, 
In every possible way she bufriended the Royal- 
ists, acd hed eocared, ell over Europe, their 
cordial esteem. 

‘The Duchess of Guiche easily obtained access 
to Josephine. Artfully she said, one morning at 
the break‘ast-tablo, "A few days ago was with 
tho Count of Provence in London. Some one 
acked him what bo intended to do for Napoleon 
in the event of his restoring the Bourbons, 
Ho replied, <I would immediately make him 
Constable of France, and everything clse which 
he might oboose. Ard we would raise on che 
Carousel 8 magnificent column, surmounted 
with s statue of Bonaparte crow: ng the Bour- 


Soon after breakfost Napoleon entered, Jom- 
phine most eegerly repeated the words to him. 
# And did you not repl,” sald Napoleon, * chat 
the corpse of the First Consul would be made 
tal of the ecluran 
the fascinating duchess was till present, 
She immediately assailed Nepoleon with all her 
artillery of becuty, amiles, and flattery. The 
valuptiou i her manners, and the 








6 frevdom 
charms of the bewitching emissary, alarcued the 
jealousy of Josephina. Napoleo:., however, wna 
impervious to tho easult, ‘That night the 
duchess rewived onder to quit Paris; and 
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the 1 im the charge of the police, che was 
om her way towar'ls the frontier. 

Tt has often been said thet Napoleon mado 
‘overtures to the Bourbons for the cession of their 
Fighta to the throne. In referonee to this asex~ 
tion, Napoleon says, “How was such a thing 
ponsible? I, who cool only reign by the very 
principle which excluded them, that of the sove- 
reignty of the peoplo—liow could I have sought 
to possess, throngh them, righte which were 
proscribed in their persons? ‘That would have 
been to proscribe myself. ‘Tho absurdity would 
have been too palpable, too ridiculoua. It would 
ave tained me for over in public opinion. The 
fact ia, that, neither directly nor indi at 
Hinge NOM did T ever do anything of the 

inl 

‘The report probably originated in the follow- 
ing facts:—Friendly relations were at one time 
existing between Prusis and Frases. The 
Prvssian government inquired if Napoleon 
would take umbrage if the Bourbon princes 
wore allowed to remain in the Prussian territory. 
Nopoleon replied that he bed no objection to 
that arrangement. Emboldened by the prompt 
consent, it was then asked if the French govern 
ment would be willing to furnish them with an 
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brothers do not suit Franes. You will then have 
s violent contest among the most distinguished 
generals, each of whom will tuink vhet he has 
right to take my place.” 

"Well, general,” said Bourrienne, “why de 
you not endeavor to remedy those evils which 
‘you foresee?” 

“Do you suppose,” Napoleon replied, “that 1 
have never thought of thar? But weigh well 
the difficulties which are in my way. In case of 
‘a Restoration, what ia to become of the men who 
were conspicuous in the Revolution? What is 
to become of the confiscated estates and the 
national domain, which have been sold and aold 
again? What is to become of all the changes 
which have been effected inthe last twelve years?” 

“But, general,” anid Bonrrienne, ‘need I ree 
eal to your attention that Louis XVIIL, in bis 
letter to you, guurantecs the contrary of all 
‘which you apprehend? Are yon not ine sitan- 
tion to impose any conditions you may think fit?” 

“Depend pon it,” Napoleon replied, “tho 
Bourbons will think that they have reounqnered 
their inheritance, and will dispose of it as they 
please, Engagements the most sucred, promises 
the most positive, will disappear before force, 
No sensible man wil] trust them, My mind is 











annua} allowance for their support Napoleon msde up. Let us suy go more upon the subject. 


replied that it should be done most cheerfully, 
provided Prussis would be responsible for che 
Pnoes ‘vemnining quiet, aud abstaining from al] 
trigttes to disturb the pesce of France, 


‘Soon after this last attempt of Louis XVIII. to ted. I wrote at my desk. 





regain the throna, Nepoleon was ono eveni 
wikiog with Bourricnze in the fardens of b 
favourite retreat at Malmaison. He was in fine 
spivits, for all things were moving on very 
prosperously. 

“Has my wile,” enid he to Bourrienne, “been 
speaking to you of the Bourbons ?” 

“No, general,” Bourrienne replied. 

@ But, when you converse with her,” Napoleon 
added, “you lean # little to her opinions. Tell 
rue now, why do you desire the return of the 
Bourbons? You have no interest in their retura 
‘nothing to expect from them. Youcan never 
be anything with them. You have no chance 
‘but to remain all your fife in an inferior situa- 
tion. Have you ever seen a man rise under 
kings by merit alone?” 

“General,” replied Bourrienne, “I am quite 
‘of your opinion on one point. I have uover 
recvived sny favour under the Bourbons; neither 
have 1 the vanity te suppose J should rise, under 
them, to any conspicuous etstion. But Ilook st 
the interests of France. I believe that will 
hod your power as long as yoo live. But you 
liave'no children, snd it is pretty certain that 
you will never have any by Josephine. What 
are we todo when you are gone? What is to 
become of France? You have often said that 
‘your brothers were not” 

‘Here Napoleon interru;ted him, exclaiming— 

‘Ab! as to that you are right. If Ido not 
Bye thirty years to fiuich my work, you will, 








But I know how these women torment you, Let 
them mind their knitting, and leave me to mind 
my affairs.” 

‘Pithily Bourrienne adds, ‘The women knit- 

Napoleon made him- 
self emperor. The empire has fallen to piecos. 
Napoleon is deed st St. Helene. The Bourbons 
have been restored.” 

Tt may now be edded (1859) that the Bour- 
bons are again in exile; the remains of Napotoon 
repose, embalined by @ nation’s gratitude. bee 
neath the dome of the Invelides. The empire ie 
restored to France, the eagles to the army, end 
the Napoleon dynasty is re-enthroned. 

‘The boundless popularity acquired by Napo- 
Joon wes that resulting from great achievement 
not that which is inglorionsly sought for by 
pampering to the vicea and yielding to the pre» 
jadices of the Nepoleon was never 
‘is administration was in accord- 
avowed principles, 

sovereign,” eaid he, “must serve his 
people with dignity, and not make it bis chiet 
atndy to please them. The best mode of wine 
ning their love is to secure their welfare, 
‘Nothing is more dangerous than for a sovereign 
to flatter his subjects. If they do not afterwards 
obtain everything which they want, they beoome 
irritated, and fancy that promises have been 
broken. If they are thon resisted, their hatred 
increases in proportion as they consider them- 
selves deceived. A eovereion's first daty is, 
‘unquestionably, to conform with the wishes of his 
people. But what the people say is scarcely 
ever what they wi: ‘heir desires and thar 
‘wants cannot be leiried their owa mouse 
so well sa they are read in the heart of their 











when J am’ dead, Gave long civil wera My/|jptinoa” 


EXERCISE OF MERCY. 





Agen he 
mast not be forgotten in forming © juat estimate 
of his cuarscter, "The sysem of 





seid ir memorable words, whick | Francs. The «rime was trisson the penalty 


death. He was connected with acms of the 


ment! imost honourable families in Frunc. A very 


must be adapted to the spirit of the ustion. | carnest petition was prevented to Napoleon for 


France required a strong 
was in te came stere 08 


was declared mecessary for the salvation of the! sternly 


Republic, Successions of coalitions agair 
exitteuce of the Republic bad ‘been formed h 
English gold among all the most powerful 
nations of Europe. To resist successfully, it 
was exrential that all the energies of the cotintry 
slrvaid pe at the disposal of the chief. 

“] never congnered unless in my own defence, 
Enrops never censed to make war against 
France and her principles. It was necessary 
for us to conguer, that we might not be con- 
quered. Between’ the parties which agitated 
France, I was like s rider seated on sn unruly 
horse, who always wants to ewerve either to the 
ight or the "Tc: lead him to keep a atraight 
«nurse, he is obliged to make him feel the bridle. 
The | comment of a country just emerging 
from Tevolution, menaced by foreign enemies 
and xgitated by the intrigues of domestic 
traitors, munt necessary be energetic. In 

"times my dictatorship wonld have ter- 

sd, und I should have commenced my 

ational Even as it was, with a 
coalition: always existing against me, either 
secrct or public, there was more equality in 
Fevne han in ay other country in E 

“Que of my grand objects was to render 
@ducation accessible to everybody. I cansed 

ery institution to be formed upon # plan which 
offered instruction to the public either gratis, or 
trarate co moderwte us not to be beyond the 
means of the peasant. ‘The museums were 
thrown opex to the whole people. The French 
populace would have become the ‘vest educnted 
iu the world, All my efforts were directed to 
ste _the masa of the nation, instead of 
fying them by ignorance and superstition. 
‘The English peopie, who are lovers of liberty, 
will one day lament, with tears, having gained 
the battle of Waterloo. It was as fatal to the 
liverties of Europe as that of Philippi was to 
those of Rome. It has precipitated Europe into 
‘the hands of despots, banded together for the 
oppression of mankind.” 

‘Though Napoleon felt deeply the sanctity of 
Inw, and the necessity of securing the inflexible 
enforcement of its penalties, he wax never more 
highly gretified than when he was enabled, 
the exercise of the 






[fereroment, Frauce | his pardon. 
1 when a dictator! “There is 20 room for m¢ 


| She cherianod no 


here,” Napoleon 
replied, “A mau who fights against 





thejhis country is a child who would kill bis 


mother.” 

‘The affecting condition of his family wae 
urged, and the benolicial effects upon the com- 
munity of such an act of clemency. 
for « moment, and then said, 
Consal orders the judgment 
op M, Defon to be suspended.'* 

"Phe laconic reprieve wes instuntly written, 
igned by Napoleon, and despatched to Sens, 
whore the unforcunete man was imprisoned, 
The next morning, the momeut Bourrienns 
entered the First Contul's apartment, Napoleon 
aid to him, 

“1 do not like to do my work by halves. 
Write to Sens, ‘The First Consol desires that 
M. Defea be imnmedincels liberated.’ Ho may 
repay the deed with ingratitude, But wo can- 
not help that—so mach the worse for him. Ia 
all such cases, Bourrienne, never hesitate to 
speak to me. When J refuse it will only be 
becanse I ensmot do otherwi 























Tn Napote sition firmness and 
ness were singularly and beautifully blended, 
‘The following anecdote illustrates the influxi- 


Dility of his sense of justice. A wealthy noble- 
maz, thirty yeare of age, hed married a young 
irl of sixteon. It was a mercenary marringe, 
‘The friends of the young Indy, without any 
regard to her foclings, dragged her to the altar, 
nection for ber hosband. He 
docame jealous of her, and, without the slightest 
proof of'her oriminality, murdered her. He was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. Con 
nected by birth with the first {amilion in France, 
rallying around bim the interest of the moi 
fluential of friends, great exertions were mi 
to obtain from the’ First Consnl a pardon. 
the petitioners pleading in his belalf, Nap 


“Why should I pardon this man? Ho availed 
himself’ of his fortune for the vile purpose of 
bribing the affections of e girl, He did not 
succeed in winning them, and he became jealous. 
His jealousy waa not the resnit of love, but of 
vanity. He has commiteed ti ‘of marder. 
What urged him to it? Not his honour, for bis 












by 
pardoning power, to rescue | wife hed not injured it. No! he wax instigated 


the condemned. Bourrienne, whose testimony | by brutality, vanity, and self-love. He bas no 


will not be questioned, says: “When the im- 





to merey. The rich are too prone to con 


perions necessities of Eis politics! situation, to| sider themselves elevated above the reach of the 


thanked those to whom he rendered snch al cumstances. He must suffer the punishment te 
service for tho gratification they bed thus} which he is justly doome.. If I were to pardon 
aforded him,” Bim, that act of wisplaced indulyenve Would sa 

A Freuch emigrant, M. Defeu, bad been {in jeopardy the life oi every married womar. “Ax 
weaken, with arc~ io his hands, fighting against the law positively protects the outraged busbassa 





wo it must the wife agsinst the conse- 
quences of dislike, interest, caprice, ors new 

ion, which may impel « husband to obtelu @ 
fivoroe hy & more prompt and less expensive 
eourse than # logal process.” 

Josephine, whose tender feelings at times cop- 
trolled ber judgment, was urgent in ber interces- 
sion, Many of tho relatives of the wretched 
man were among her wost intimate friends. 
“This,” said she, “is the first favour I have 
asked since your attainment of the supreme 
power. Surely you wil) not deny me?” 

“T cannot,” said Napoleon, “grant your re- 
quest. Aud when it is known, Josephine, that 
even your peranasions could not induce ine to 
commit an act of injustice, no one else will benee- 
forth dare to petition mo for such # purpose.” 

England, Austria, and Rossin, together with 
many other of the minor powers of monarchical 
Europe, were now combined against France. 
The Emperor Pan) of Russia had farnished a 
Inege army to co-operate with the Allies in their 
sasault upon the Republic, Ten thousand of the 
Rassiana had beeo taken priecnere. But in the 
recent disasters which he? overwhelmed the 
‘arms of France, many thowand French pri- 
sonerm were in the Lands of the Allies Napo- 
Yeon proposed an exchange, The Austrian 
government refused, bevnuse it selfishly 
to exchange for Anstrians only. The English 

ament also refused, assigning the resson 
at it was contrary to their principles to 
exchange for prisoners taken from other ua- 


tions. 

“What!” exolaiiued Napoleon to the court of 
St. James, “do yon refuse to liberate the 
Rasriane, who were your allies—who were fight- 
ing in your ranks, and ander your own come 
mander, the Duke of York? With Vienns he 
also expostulated in tones of generoas warzath. 
“Do you refuse to restore to their country thoes 
men to whom you are indebted for your victories 
tnd congnosts in Italy, and who have left in 
your bands a multitude of French prisoners 
whom they have taken? Such injustice excites 
my indignation.” Then, yielding to those im- 
pulses #0 characteristic of his generons nature, 
‘ne exclaimed, I will restore them to the Czar 
without exchange, He shall eee bow I esteem 
brave men.” 

‘Whatever Napoleon undertook, he performed 
magnificently. The Rassian officers immediately 
received their swords, The captive troops, ten 
‘housand in number, were sssembled at Aix-le- 
Chapelle, ‘They ware all furnished with a com- 
plate suit of new olothing, in the uniform of,their 
owo regiments, and mene armed with 
weapons of the very best French mannfacture. 
The officers were authorized to organize them 
inte battalions and regimenta. And thus tri- 
amphantly these battalions of armed men were 
returned into tne bosom of the ranks of the mul- 
dmdinous bors roshing down upon France. Ht 
is gratifying to record that magnenimity so ex- 
waordinary pressed not away unappreciated. 

“he Eeaperor Paul was so dlsgnsted with the, 














NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


ed | w creat admirer of military genius. 
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selfishness of Austria and England, anc. was 2 
| race sith sdmintion in view of this wny ral 
nerosity of Nepoleon, that be immvdiatel- 
| ‘the aliene He attached himeelt 
'eo Nupoleon with that enthusiasm of conatita 
tional ardour which characterized the eccentris 
monarch, In a letter to the Firt Consw 
written with his own hand, be ssid— 

“ Citizen First Consnl,—I do not write 
to discuss the rights of men or citizens. 
country governs itedf as it pleases. W 
= te at the head of @ nation man who ko 
how to role and how to fight, my heart i 
\tracted towards him. I write to acquaint you 
} with my dissatisfaction with Eogl vio 
letea every article of the lew 
no guide bur her egotism and ber inter 
Wish to unite with you, to put an end to 
just procevdings of that goverament.” 

Russia was thus detached from tbe x tisnos, 
and, eending @ minister to Paris, recogni « the 
new government. Napoleon now sent u am- 
bessador to Prassia to establish, if possible, 
Giendly relations with thet power. Dur 
aelvcted for this mission, in couseqnenc:' of 
graceful address, hie polished education, + | bis 
Yarled avomplshmenta. Frederick WI was 

hare 

bad beon in the campaigns of Italy and of Egypt. 
could interest, him with the recital of wuny 
heroic enterprises. The first interview of D 
with the Prassian monarch was entirely priv 
snd lasted two boure, The next doy Duroc 
invited to dine with the king, and the Prussian 
court immediately recognised the consular go- 
vernment. 


Notwithstanding Napoleon’s vast. exaltation, 
he preserved personally the eae simple tastes 
and babits, the same untiring devotion to the 
details of business, and the same friendships, as 
when he was merely ‘a general of the Republic, 
He rote at seven o'clock, dressed with ecrapulous 
noatness, during which time the morning jour- 
nals were read to him. He then entered his 
cabinet, where he read letters, and wrote or 

is answers until ten. He then breakfasted 
with Josephine and Hortense, nsnally somo of 
his eides-ce-camp and one or two literary or 
scientific friends being invited. At the close of 
this frugal mea) he attended the meetings of the 
Council, or paid visite of ceremony or business 
to some nf the public offices. At five o'clock be 
returned to dinner, on ordinary occasions not 
ring himeelf mors than fifteen minates at 
the table. He then retired to the apartments of 
Josephine, where he received the visits of minis 
ters and of the most distinguished persona of the 
metropolis, 
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In the organtsation of his court, Napoleon 
was unalterably determined to mppross that 
licentiousness of manners which for ages bad 
disgreced the palaces of the French monarchy 
and which, since the overthrow of Christianity, 
had swept like = flood of pollntion over all 
France. He was very severe ton those fernalen, 


1800.) PURITY OF THE COURT. Me 


ten of the highest cank, who endesvonred to in Neples, six months in Vienoa, end six tiesto 
simact attention by frectom of dress or be” oy her partof Ganmany ~ 

haviour, It was expected thet men and their ‘ther oocasion, a Heatenant-ooloaal sent 
‘wives eliould appear in society together—a thing) petition to Napoleon, solicith « promotion. 
hitherto unprecedented, and contrary to all ideas “In ‘acoordence with the corruptions of those 
of fashionable life. The court had hitherto peganized times, be added, “I have two beautifid 
taken the lead in profligacy, and the nation had | daughters, who will be too Luppy to throw them~ 
followed. Napoleon thought that, by enforcing clves at the feet of the good Emperor, and 


parity of morals in the palace, he could draw 
‘back the nation to moré decorum of manners. 
* Tounorality,” said he, ‘is, beyond a doubt, the 
worst of all fanlta in» sovereign, becanse he in 
trodncys it aaa fashion among his subjects. by 
whom it is practised for the sake of pleasing 





thank him for the benefit conferrec 


Napoleon was indignant at this atrocions pro- 
_ | He said, “1 know pot what withholds 
me from having this infamons letter inserted #n 
‘the order of the day of the writer's regiment.” 


on their 





him. It strengthens every vice, blights every | Napoleon mede inquiries respecting this uflicer, 


virtue, and infects all society like # 
In ehort, it is @ nation’s scourge.” 

On ono occasion, « courtier, very high in rank 
and office, one of the imperial chamberlains, 
requested permission to present his danghver-in- 
law at court. She was extremely beautiful, and, 
distinguished by a captivating air of 
timplicity was one of the most artfal of the 
daughters of Eve. 
purties on all occasions, and, 
thse herself in the way of Napoleon. 
















[and found tha 


‘be had been one of the assassina 
during the Reign of Terror, and an intimate 
friend of Robespierrs. He immediately dismissed 
him from service. He found that the daughters 
were aminble and interesting young Indies, 
totally unconscions of the infamous project 
‘entertained by their father. That they might 
not suffer the penalty of their father's baseness, 





ined the imperial he sattled @ small pension on each of them, on 
+horaver abe went, | condition of their leaving Paris, and retiring to 
Her soft| thei oative city 


ity. 
ectually enthroned bitowelf in the 


and ching eyes were riveted upon Napoleon ef 
She is and affected bashfulness, | hear of the common people of France, They 
while, at the sume time, she constantly placed | believed him to be their friend and advoceta. 








herself in situations to at 

times eho would stand for long time, apparently 
Jott in reverie, gazing and sighing before the 
gormaits of Napoleon. 


inplensure at her conduct, aud complained of| memory of their 


rigue, regarded the matter with the | sicne 
most philosophic indifferenes. ‘The mother 


the unfortunate but resistloss passion which she 
op imbil ‘Her husband, who was infamously 
the 








also winde hersel€ busy to belp the matter 
slong, aaying that, after oll, it was hard to 
binms her for loving Napoleon. For some time 
Napoleon paid no attention ta the intrigue, and 
appeared not to notice it. At length tho affair 
became @ mubject of court gossip, and it was 
accessary that It should be noticed. 

One evening, at the close of a sitting of the 
Council of Stata, at which Napoleon had pre- 
wided, conducting Cambscéres into the rocess of 
one of the windows, he eaid, “Madame B—— 
ia rendering herself quite intolerable to me 
‘The conduct of her relations is still more odious. 
‘The father-in-law is an infamous man, ber 
husband & mean-spirited wretch, and her mother 
a vile, intriguing woman, by whose arte, bow- 
over, Iam cot to be duped. Tie abandoned 
female who unreservedly pute up her virtne for 
sale is areferable to the hypoeite who, for 
motives equally mercenary, affecte # sentimental 
attachment. I with you to call on my 
chamberlain, and inform him thet I dispeme 
with his services for the space of w year. Inform 
his wife that I forbid her appearance at court 
for siz years, And make known to the affeo- 
tionats inarried couple that, to afford them an 
apportaity of dl spprociting each others 
analitien. I give them Irare to evend six months 

















ract bis notice. Some-| They still cherish the eame belief At this hour 


there is no ruler, enthroned or entombed, who is 
regarded with the entlusisstio veneration with 


ler father-in-Inw affected which the people of France now cherish the 


omperor. Nepoloon stand 
Alooe iz thet glory.” He bea no rival 

Robert Southey makes the following wanas- 
respecting this groat conflict betweor 
Napoleon, ax the advocate of popular rights, end 
the despotic governamente of Europe. 

“Tho state of Naples may be described in a 
few words, The king was one of the Spanish 
Bourbons. As the Crsars have shown us to 
what wickedness the moral natnre of princes 
may be perverted, so, in this family, the degra. 
dation to which their intellect and nature can be 
reduced has been not less conspicuously evinced. 
Ferdinand, like the rest of bis race, was passion 
ately fond of field-sports, and cared for nothing 
else, His qreen bad all the vices of the house 
of Anstria, with little to mitigate and nothing 
to ennoble them; provided she could have her 
pleasures, and the king his sports, they cared 
Rot in what manner the revenue was raised of 
edminis Of course, a system of favouritiam 
existed at court, and the vilest and most impudent 
corruption prevailed in every department of state, 
and in every branch of administration, from the 
Dighest to the lowest. A sense of batter things 
was kept alive in some of the Nospolitans by 
Titersture, and by their intercourse with happier 
countries. ‘These persons naturally looked te 
France at tle commencement of ehe Revolutina, 
and, during sll the horrore of that Revolution, 
still chorished the hope that, by the.“aid of 
Frano», they might be enabled to eptaibah a 
how erder of things in Nanles. They were vot 
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mistakan in bevaving that no guveroment could | Republicans, and chained them, two and two, ee 
be worse thou. Sueir own. Ail fese” (those {board bis own fect, ‘The Sing of Naples had 
waking @ change of yovernnent) “were con- not sufficient nerve to witness the borihle scenes 


founded ander the common vane of Jacobine ; 
and the Jacobias of the Continental kingdoms 
were togarded by the English with more batred 
tha: they deserved. No +’ mmatanoes could be 
mor uniavourcble to the best intereets of Europe 
than those which placed England in strict alliance 
with the saperncrutod aud abominable gorern- 
ments of the Continent. ~~ subjects of those 
governments who wisined for freedom thus became 
enemies to England.” 

‘Such ase the concessions to which Mr. Southey 
ia forced, while all hia sympathies were with the 
English aristocracy. ‘The sympathies of Napo- 
Jeon were nobly and magnsnimously with the 
oppressed penple, He wiaked to promote reform, 
Dut be bad seen enongh of blind and maddened 
revolution. He wished to see the people restored 
to their rights, and also protected from the 
desolations of infuriated mobs. In this view, 
evory step of bis carver in consistent. Ho resisted 
with eqnal firmness the arrogance of aris:ocratic 
wurpation and the encroachments of anarchy. 
‘Thus, in strange alliance, the kings and the mob 




















hands against him, and he became the i 
‘of the millions. 

Iu Naples, while Napoleon was in Egypt, the 
republican party made an effort to throw off the 
intolerable tyrsiny with which the kingdom was 


which were to entue. He bnrriedl from the ship 
te his paluoe, and left Lord Nelson, '4e Quecn, 
and Lady Hamilton to do their pleamure. 
“Numbers,” says Alison, “oro im.zediately 
condemned and executed. The vengeance of 
the populace supplied what was wanting in the 
celerity of the criminsl tribanais, Neither age, 
nor #ef, nor rank were spared Women sf weh 
fs men, youths of sixteen and grey-headed men 
of seventy, were alike led ont to the scaffold, ap? 
infants of twelve years of ago eent into exilk 

‘The Repablicans’ behaved in almost every 
instance, in their last moments, with heroic 
courage, and made men forgch in ‘pity for their 
misfortunes, the ingratitude or treason of whieb 
they had previonsly been gnilty." 

Sir Archibald can allow himself to call those 
noble men who were spuming the infamous 
tyranny of Ferdinand of Naples ungrateful 
fretors, Had Washington, snd Adams, and 
Hancock failed and died upon the gibbet, they 
also wonld have heen stigmatised as ungrateful 
traitors, and men, bossting their love of liberty, 


idol | would heap obloguy upon those who should dare 


to vindicate their cause. 
Admiral Caracol a man of tho pret and 
noblest character, Was one of the Jeadera cf this 


republican band. He hed slresdy p xd thi 
limits of threescore years nd ten. 


‘oppreased, ‘They were, for a time, quite success 
Fal and the prospect of achieving the emazci-. arrested at uine e'lock in, the morning, pat on 
pation ‘ef Naples was briliiaut. Bat combined his trial on board the British fiag-ship at ten, 

roe of English. Russians, and Pespolitens fell | found guilty and sentenced to death at twelve, 
with snch resistiess power upon the Republicans | and hanged wt the fore-yard-arm of tho frignte 
that the movement was crashed. Partios of; at five o'clock in the afternoon ; after which hit 
these patriotio men tock refuge in two strong body was cut down and cast into the sea, ‘The 
castles. They were ~ © — by the Allies, admiral intreated Lord Nelson to grant him a 
Knowing the perfidy of the Neapolitsns and the new trial, ae he had not been allowed time to 
Rnssians, and believing thot the English would prepare his defence. Lord Nelson refused. Ho 
have some Little sympathy for those who were then earnestly implored that he might be shot, 
straggling for freedom, they demsuded that « deciaring that the disgrace of being hanged was 
British officer should be orought forward, and dreadful to him. This also was sternly denied, 
to him they capitulated. Under the solemn As a last hope, he sent Lieutenant Parkinson, in 
sanction of the British name, that their persons | whose custody he was, to plead with Lady 
and property should be safe, and thet they rd | Hamilton, She refused to be seen. This aban~ 
‘heir families should be conveyed unmolested to doned womar., however, came upon the deck to 
France, where warm hearts would welcome enjoy the dying convulsions of the republican 
thom, they threw down their arms and opsned admiral as he was dangling st the yard-arm, 
the gates of the fortresses. This capitalation For these infamous deeds Lord Nelson received 
waa signed by the three allied powers. Cardinal from the court of Naples « diamond-hilted sward, 
Raffo signed aa Viceroy of Naples, Keraudyon the dukedom of Bronte, « title which greatly 
the part of the Emperor of Russie, and Captain Aattered his vanity, aud an income of seventy- 
Foote as repreacntative of the King of England. five thousand francs s-year. 

But just at chis time Lord Nelson, with hia ‘For these acts of cruelty,” saya Alison, “no 
triumphant ficet, entered the bey. He had on sort of apology can or ought to be offered. In 
board his ship his guilty paramour, Lady every point of view, the conduct of Nelson in this 
Hanuilten, and the infamous King and Queen of tragic affair wes inexcusable.” Southey says, 
Naples. ‘Nelson immediately wade signe) to “To palliateit would be vain; to justify it would 
‘onnud the treaty, declaring thet he woukd grant be wicked. There is no alternative for one who 
ybels no other terms than unconditional snb- will not make himeclf participator in guilt but 

diagraceld story with sorrow and 


isxion. The Neapolitan Cardinal protested to record the 
against such an atrocious violation of with shame.” 

heith, Sgot to thes romoustrances the British What would have been said of Napoleon conld 

adming] wrowld not listen. He seized the hated such » transaction as this been laid tehis charge, 


















1800.3 MORKZAU AND THE ARMY OF THE RE w 
that, abandoning his poble and broken-hearted —..  _. _..., ith alacrity ana witt 

wife, and attaching himedf to sn infamous roused himself to inflict blows that ebouia pe it 
women, and beoeming the slave to her fascing- upon his multitudinoas With such 


tions, lie violated the most solemn treaty, im. tremendous energy did he do this, that be ro- 
ptitoned and strangled the victims of regal ceived from his autagonists the complimentory 
iy, and surrendered men, women, and sonbriquet of the ons hundred thousand men 
jdreu_to outrage and mamesination from the Wherever Napoieon mede his appenranos in the 
hands of » ferocious mob! And yet the British field, his presence alone was considered equivalent 
government can rear monuments to the name to that force. 
of Melson, while it endeavours to consign the — The following proclamation rang like a trumpet 
memory of Napoleon to infamy. Willthe verdict | cbarge over the hills and valleys of France, 
of the world ratty this injustice? We may! “Frenchmen! Yon have been anxions for peace, 
eafely answer No. ‘Your government has desired it with still greater 
ardour. Its iret eGorts, its most constant wishes, 
have heon for its attainment. Tho English 
ministry hes expored the secret of its iniquitous 
policy. It wishes to dismember France, to 
destroy ite commerce, and sither to erase it 
fom the map of Europe or te degrade it to = 
| Secundary power, Enlind is willing to embrol 
‘all the nations of the Continent in hostility with 
each other, that ale may enrich herself with 
their spoila, and gain porsvesion of the trade of 
the world, For tho attainment of this object, 
she scatters her gold, becomes prodigal of her 
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woke by Envlan: 
to 





sure 
Borvon—Ge 
eaoWdicra—The youlig pesasat. 
Narowxox, finding his 
jooted by the government 


Here of peace re 
England with con- 





tumely and scorn, and declined by Austris, now 
prepared, with his wonted energy, to repel tho 


assaults of the allies, As be sat in his cabipet 
‘al the Tuileries, the thanders of their anrelent- 
img onset came rolling in wy 
tue frontiers of France. i hostile flests of | 
England swept the Channel, utterly annihilating. 
tue commerce 6f the Republic, lauding regiments 
of armed emigrants upon ber coasts, lavishing 
tconey and munitions of wer to rovae the par 
suns of the Bourbons to civil confict, and 
throwing halls und shells into every unprotected 
tawn, Qn the northern frontier, Marshal Kre; 


mn his ear from all | Fr 


mises, and multiplies her intri 
wo this call all the martial mi yf 
arms, Napoleon, mupremely devoted to the 
welfare of the state, seemed to forget even his 
‘own glory in the intensity of Mis desire to make 
168 victorious over her foes, With the most 
uanimous superiority to all feelings of 
jealousy, be raised an army of 150,000 men, the 
very élite of the troops of France, the veterans 
of @ hundred battles, and placea suem in the 
hands of Morean, the only man in France who 
could be called his rival, Nupoleon also pro. 
sented to Moreau the plan of @ campaign in 
sccordence with his own epergy, bulducss, and 














came thundering down throagh the Bloc 


genius. Its accomplishment would huve added 





Forest to ihe banks of the Rhine with s mighty surpassing brilliance to the reputation of Moreun; 
Lost of 160,000 men, to poor into all the northern | but the cautious general was afraid to adopt it, 
province of France. Artillery of the beaviest| and presented another, perhaps as safe, but one 
calibre und am fen acray which would produce no dazzling impression 
scoompanied this __ wently invincible army, upon the imaginations of men, 
aly, Melas, ancilier Avstrian marshsl, with “Your plan,” suid ono, a ftiend of More 
140,000’ men, aided by the whole force of the to the First Conrul, “is grander, mora decisive, 
British navy, wae rushing upon the eastern andj and evcn more sure; but it is not adapted to ume 
sonthern borders of the Republic. The French | slow and cautions genius of the man who is ‘9 
roops, disheartened by defeat, Lad fled before |execute it, You hare your method of making 
their foes over the Alps, or were eating their | war, which issuperior tv ull others. Moreau has 
horees and their boots in the cities where they |his own, inferior certtinly, but still excellent, 
wore besieged. From almost every promontory Leave him to himself. If you impose your ideas 
on the coast of the Republic, washed by the upon him, will wound his selitlove and 
Shaune] or the Mediterranean, the eys could disconcert him.” 
discern English frigates, black and threstening, _ Napoleon, profoundiy versed in the knowledge 
uolding all France in a state of blockade. of the human heart, promptly replied, You are 
‘One always finde a certain pleasure in doing right; Morean in not capable of grasping the 
tbat whici ie can do well, Napoloon was fally plan which T have conceived. Lot him follow 
conscious of hia military genius. He had, in his own course, The plan which he doss not 
hehalf of bleeding hemanity, implored peace in understand and dare not execute I myself will 
‘cut on another part of the theatre of war, 
he fears to atit on the Rhin , I vall 








carry 
eh" sa7e Allson, to be recorded to the | What 
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jpolean, Uist he eudearcared to pallate | socumalish ‘ 
es’ ae tase ark ramming grief |e wl EP hiory wtih be, 
iba wid the Lennating moves : 
Pisiaforme ey of Lay |e! 


ms NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. (1808. 


These ware prond and prophetio words. Moreaz. Ona of the caricatures reproiented the 
Vorean was moderately victorious upon the army ef consisting of a boy dressed in his ‘ethen’s 
Rhine, driving back the invaders. The oun of , shouldering @ musket which he could 
Napoleon soon rose ovet the field of Marengo in with difficulty lift, and eating » pioce of ginger. 
2 tise of efulgence, which paled Morean's breed, and ax olf man with one ann and s 
twinkling etar into utter obscurity. But we wooden leg. Tha anilery consisted of » ru? 
Know not where upon the page of history to blaoderbum. This derision waa just wh 
find an act of more "fly genetosity then this Napoleon desired. Thoogh dwelling in th: 
murrender of the noble | army of the Republic to shadow of that mysterious melancholy which 
one who considered himself, and was deemed by ever enveloped his spirit, he must have enjoyed 
others, « rival, and thne to throw open to him|in the deep recesses of his onl the majestic 
the theatro of war where, apparently, the richest | movements of hia plans, 

Jnurels were to be won; and we know not where} On the eastern frontiers of France there surge 
to Jook for « deed more proudly expresive of up, fom Inxuriant meadows and vine-clad field 
relf-coufidence, “TI will give Morean.” mid he and hill-sides, the majestio ranges of the Alps 
by this act, “one hundred and fifty thousand of | piercing the clouds, and soaring with 

the most brave and disciplined soldiers of France, ‘pinnacles into the region of perpetual ice 

the victors of a hundred battles. I tyself will/snow. Vast spurs of the mountains extend on 
take sixty thoorand men, new recruit and the| ach side, opening gloomy gorges and frightful 
fragwents of regiments which remain, and with jdefies, through which fostming torrents rwsh 
them I will march to encounter an eqcally|impetuously, walled in by almost precipi 
powerfal enemy on s more difficult field of cliff, whose sumrmnite, crowned with melancholy 
warfare.” firs, are inaccessible to the foot of man. ‘The 

Marshal Melas hnd spread bis vast host of one | principa) pass over this enormous ridge was that 
buudred and forty thousand Anstrians throucl ‘ofthe Great St” ‘The traveller, accom- 
all the strongholds of Italy, aud wa presmg panied by # gn and mounted on « male, 
with tremendous energy and aelf-confid = “” painf__scended  eteep and rugged 
tho frontiers of France. Napoleon, instead’ of | path, now crossing’ « narrow bridge ep dug & 
marching with bis inexperienced troops to 1. z ‘bys, again oreeping along tho eda 
the heads of the triumphant coluinns of Melas, _ ipice, "where the eagle soared and 
resolved. to climb the ragged and apparently soreanied over the fr tps in below, 
Innozerible forte | of the Alps, andy nd. and where » perpendicelar wall rose to giddy 
ing from the clouds over patbless procipices, to, heights in the clouds above. The path, at times, 
fall with the awocp of the avalanche open their | was 00 narrow, thet it seamed that the mountain 
roar. Tt was necesnag to asexble this amy at gout could with dificlty ind « foothold for it 
some favourable point, to gather, in vast mage- slender hoof. A false step, or walip upon the icy 
sxines, fla manitions of war, It’ was necoseary rocks, would precipitate the traveller, a inangled 
that ‘this abonld be done in aecrot, lest. the { corpse, a thousand feet upon the fegn:ents of 
Austrians, climbing to the stmmits of the Alps, granite in the gulf beneath. As hipher and 
and defending the gorges throogh which the Licher he climbed theve wild, and mgyed, und 
troops of Napoleon would be compelled to wind clous-enveloped paths, borme oy the uucrring 
their difficult and tortaous way, might reeder instinct of the faithful mule, his stepa ware often 
the passage impossible. English and Austrian urrseted by tho roar of the avalanche, and he 
spies wore prompt to communicate to the hostile gazed appalled apon its resistloss rash, as rocks. 
powers every movement of the First Consal. | and trees, and eavth, and snow, and ive, ewept 

Napoleon fixed upon Dijon and its vicinity a by him with awfal and resistlose denolation far 
the rendervons of his troops, He, however, .own into the dimly-discerned torrents 
adroitly and oompletely deceived bis foes by ‘ushed beneath his fect. 
ostentetionely announcing the very plan he At God's bidding the avalanche fell, No pre- 
intended to carry into operation. Of course, the :antiop could save tho traveller who wns in its 
Allies thonght that this was a very foolish |path. Ho was instantly bore to desraction, 
attempt to draw their attention from the realjand buried where vo voice but the archangel’s 

int of attack, The more they ridiculed the | tromp conld ever rerch his ear. Terrifi ome 
imaginery army at Dijon, the more loudly did" wind and snow often swept through hose 
Napoleon reiterate is commands for baiations ak, altitudes, blinding, em uy the 
and magazines to be collected there. Tho spies raveller. Hundreds of bodies, like pill: of 
who visited Dijon reported that but » few regi. {ice, embalmed in mow, are now sepulchred in 
xoants were assembled in that place, and that’ those drifts, thers to sleep till the fires ~ the 
the announcement waa clearly « very weak pre- Inst conflagration shill have consmo their 
tence to deceive. The print-shops of London winding-choct. Having tolled two daya thn 
and Vienna were filled ““-h caricatures of the such scence of desolation and per3, tne edven- 
semy of Dijonf The English eepecielly made turoua tra Der stands npon the summit of tha 
thomuelves vary merry with Napoleon's grand pass, eight thousand fect atova the level of te 
wony'go scale the Alps. It was believed that ces, twe thousand feet higher than the crest of 
~ “energize of the Republic were utterly Mount Washington, the American wonntuis 
dansted {a ralting the force which was given to} monarch. This summit, over which 






































1900.3 QUITS PARIS TO TKR THE FIELD. ist 


x\ads, consists of s msl! lovel plain, surrounded the Austrian army, handed iy Napoleon. snd 
4+ merintaion of snow of still bigher elevation, outting off all communication ~~ At 

The scens bere prosented is inexproseibly migist, ike a renio int the heart of 
eoomy and sppalliug. Nature in those wild 


regions assumes her most severe and sombre 
aspect. As one emerges from the rcipitous 
and craggy ascent upoo this Valley of Desolation, 
aa it is emphatically called, the Convent of St. 
Bornard presents itself to the view. 


‘The troop were collected in various places in 
the vicinity of Dijon ready at moment's 
warning to assemble at the place of rendezvous, 
ind with a rush to enter tho defile. Immense 
magazines of wheat, biscnit, ané onts had bern 





This chearlese abode, the highest epot of in-|ovileoted in different plies. Largo enme of 
habited ground in Enrope, has been tenanted, specie had been forwarded to hire the servaon 
for more than a thous _* bY 8 succes, of every peatat, with his mole, who inhabited 

joyleas and solf-denying monks, who, in thet the 


ya among the mountains. Mechanie 

rid retreat of granite and ice, endeavour to shops, as by magio, suddenly rose along the 
thoir Maker by rewaing bewildered tra- path, well soppliod with skilful artisans, toropair 
vollers from the destruction with which they are ali damages, to dismount tha artillery, to divide 
evar threatened to be overwhelmed by the storms the gun-carriages and bugguge-wazyons into 
which battle against them. In the middle of fragments, that they might be traneported on 
~~ Gee-bound valley lies a lake, clear, dark, and the backs of men and toules over the steep and 
© a, whose depths, even in mid-snmmer, reflect | ragged way. For the ammnuition a vast neaabe 
the eternal glaciers which soar sublimely around |” nal! boxes were prepa ° which could easily 
‘The descent to the plains of Italy is even more packed apon the mules. A sooond company 
precipitous and dangerons than the ascent from of mechanics, with camp forge bad been pro- 











the gr-en pastures of France. No 
adorus these dismal and storn-awej 
nenite and of ice. The pinion of the eagle 
ilsi its rareSed air, and the chamois ventures 
not t climb ite steep and slippery crags. No 
hum: , beings are ever to be seen on these 
summits, excopt the few shivering travellers who 
tarry for an Honr to receive the hospitality of 
the convent, and the hooded monks, wrapped in 
kandoor _—_enta, with their staves and 
their dogs, groping through the storms of slect 
and sow. Even the wood, which burns with 
Suge! faintness on their hearth borne, in 








painful burver up the movntain sides upon the 
atonldire of ¢}  mouks, 
Suet ar which Napoleon intended 


to surmount, thar he might fall upon the rear of 
the Austrians, who were battering down the walls 
of Geroa, where Massena was besieged, and who 
wore thundering, ushed with victory, at the 
very gates of Nice. Over this wild mountain 
puss, where the mole could with difficalty tread, 
And whore no wheel bad ever rolled, or by any 
pomibility could roll, Napolon contemplated 
transporting an army of sixty thousand men, 
‘with ponderous artillery and tons of cannon balls, 
acd baggage and al the balky munitions of war, 
England and’ Austria Inughed the idea to scorn. 
The achievement of much an enterprise was ap- 
parently impossible. 

Napoieon, bowsvor, was aa skilful in the ax 
rangement of the miputest details as in the con- 
ception of the grandest combination. Though 
he resclvad to take the mass of his anny, forty 
thoussud strong, across the pass of the 
Bernard, yet, to distract the attention of the Aus- 
triana, be arranged 
azrosa 
Bernurd, and Monnt Conia He would thus 
sccumulate suddenly, and to the amazement of 
tho enemy. r body of sixty-five thousand men 

the plains of Italy. This 





‘a appatition from the clouds, i the rear of 


ation | 
cliffs of division, and rear their chops upon the plain ot 


bleak established, and speed with on 


Great St. Every 
{ before 
also to send small divisiona| ragged, or a jacket tom. or a musket injured, 
the passes of Saint Gothard, Little St.{ the defect waa immediately repsired. His 





to cross the mountain with the fin. 





the other side, to mend the broken harness, te 
reconstract the carriages, and remount the pieces, 

‘On each side of the mountuin a hospital was 

i cy comfort for 
fed. The foresight of Nupo- 
Jeon =xtended even to sending, at the very iast 
momest, to the convent upon the sammit an 
immense quantity of bread, choose, and wine. 
Eack “~" to hia surprise, was to find, as he 
arrived at thi summit, exhausted with herculean 
toil, a generous alice of bread and chesss, with « 

ing cup of wine, presented to him by the 
‘All these minute detaila Napoleon 
arranged, while at the oame time be was doing 
the work of dozen energetio men in reorgan- 
izing the whole stracture of socisty in France, 
If toil puys for greatness, Napoleon purchased 
the renown which he atininod; and yet his body 
and his mind wore 40 constituted that his sleep- 
Teas activity was to him » pleasare, 

‘The appointed hour at last arrived. On the 
71h of May, 1800, Napoleon entered hia carriage 
at the Tuileries, saying — 

* Goodby, say dont Jowophine, Toast go to 
Tealy. I sball uot forget you, and I will not be 


‘At a word, the whole majestio array waa in 
motion, Like a meteor he swept over Franoe, 





Ho arrived at the of the mountains, The 
troops and all the paraphernalia of war ware on 
the spot at tho designated bour. Napoleon 


immediately appointed « very careful inepection. 
foot-soldier and every horseraan passed 
his scrutinizing aya. If a shoo wat 


glowing wonls inspired the troops with the 
ardoar which was burning in his own boicm. 
‘The genius of the First Coasal was infosed inte 
the mighty host. Each man exerted brnaalf to 
‘the utmost. The eve of thelr chief was every- 


we 


where, and Wis cheering voice ronsed the army 
to almost superhuman exertions 
engineers Lad heen sent to explore the path, and 





© do wher could be done in the removal of du 


tructions. ‘They retume? with an Ra 
recital of the apparently insartoountabl 
eulties of the way. 

"Te it possible,” inquired Napoleon, “ to cross 
abe pass?” 

“Perhaps,” was the hesitating reply, “it is 
within the limits of possibility.” 

“Forward, then,” wus the energetic response, 

Enoh man was required to carry, besides his 
arms, food for several days, and a large quantity 
Of cartriipes. Aa the sincostice oF the pro- 
sipitous puth could only be trodden in single fle, 
the heevy wheels ware taken from the carrinzes, 
and encli, slung upon # pole, was borne by two. 
men. ‘The tusk for the foot-nolliers was far less 
than for tho boreman, The latter chunbered 
up on foot, aragsivg their horses after then 
‘The descont was very dangerous. The dragoan, 
in the vtorp and narrow put, was compelled to 
walk botore ie borse, scupble, he 
wus exposed to beinw plunged iewilong into the 
sbysece yawning before him. In this way many 
horses and several riders perished. To transport 
the heavy cannon and howitzers, pine logs were 
aplit in the centre, the parts hollowed out, and 
the guns sunk into the grooves 

Along string of mules, in single file, wore 
attached to the ponderous machines of war, to 
drag them up the slippery ascent. The mules 
soon began to fail, and then themen, with 
good-will, bronght their own shoulders into the 

jarveat—a hundred men to. single gun. Na- 

poleou offered the peasants one thousand francs 
for the transportation of a twelve-pounder over 
the puss. Jove of gain waa not strong 
enongh to lure them to such tremendous exer- 
tions. But Napoleon's fiscination over the 
Dearts of his aoldicra was 2 more powerful im- 
pulse. With ebouts of enconragement thoy toiled 
at the cables, successive bands of a bondred men 
relieving each other every half hour. High on 
those craggy ateeps, gleaming through the mist, 
tho glittering bands of armed men like phantoms 
appeared. ‘The eagle wheeled and screamed be- 
neath their feet. 16 Mountain Be 
‘by the nawonted spectacle, bounded away, and 
paused in bold relief upon the cliff, to gaze upon 
the martial array whi 
‘the solitude. 





alling 
diffe 

















‘Whoo they approached any epotof very expe- aid those mig 


cia} difficulty, the trumpeta sounded the charge, 
which re-echoed, with sabline reverberations, 
from pinnacle to pinnacle of rock and ice, 
Animated by theso bugle notes, the soldiers 
trained every nerve, as if rushing upon the foe. 
Napoleon offered to these bands the sume reward 
which he had promised to the peasants. But to 
& man they refused the gold. They bad im- 
bihed the spirit of their chief, hie enthusiasm, 
and hia proud superiority to all mercenary 
‘motives, 

“We ave not toiling for money,” said they, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Two skilful | gl 


oat, afrighted like brothers guarting a sister, the 
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£1900, 
“tnt or your approval. and so chars your 





‘Jeon, with bis wonderfal tact, la! intros 
a alight change into the artillery service, 
which was productive of immense moral remley, 
‘The gun carriages bad heratofnee been driven by 
mere waggoners, who, being cousidemed uot a 
soldier, but as servants md abating ot in the 

victory, were uninfluenced by any senti- 
Brest of honour’ Atthe fret appronch of danger, 
they wore ready to ent their traces and gallop 
from the Std, leaving their caapoo in the handa 
of the enemy. 

Napoleon said, “The oannoneer who brings 
Lis piece into action performs sa valuable ‘ser 
vie as the oannoneer who works it. Be rons 
the same danger, and requires the aume mors) 








atimulus, which ix the senae of honour.” 
He tnerefore converted the artiller; vers 
into soldiers, and elot‘ied them in the uniform of 


their respective regi rents. They coustitated 
twelve thousand bor. emon, who were anitasted 
with as much pride carrying their pieces into 
action, and im bringrog thom off with rapidity 
and safety, as the gunners felt in loading, 
directing, and discharging them It was now 
the great glory of these men to take cars of 
their guns. They loved tenderly the morcilest 
monsters. They lavished cnresses and terms of 
endearment upon the glittering, polished, death- 
desting brass. The heart of man is a strangs 
enigma, Even when most degraded, it needs 
something tolove. 
brutelized by vice, amid all the horzors of bettle, 
lovingly fondled the murderous machines of war, 
responding to the appeal, “Call me pot names, 
dearest.” “The unrelenting gun was the stern 
cannoueer's Iedy-love. Ho Kissed it with uv.- 
mmatachioed lip. In rude and rongh 
devotion he was ready to die rather than abunvon 
the only object of bis idolstrous homage. Con- 
sistently he baptized the life-devouting monster 
with blood. Afectionately he named it Mary, 
Emma, Lizzie. In crossing the Alps, dark nizht 
came on as some cannonees were foundering 
through drifts of snow, toiling st their gun. 
‘They would not leave tha gun alone in the cold 
storm to seek for themselvess dry bivousc; 
threw 
themselves, for the night, upon the bleak and 
frozen mow by its side, It was the genius of 











to suddenly nd peopled Napoleon which thus penetrated theso myste- 


rious depths of tho human soul, and called to bis 

hty energies. “It ia nothing but 
imagination,” said one once to Napoleon. ** No- 
thing bu trcyination?” he rejoined. “ Imagine. 
thon rules the world.’ 

‘When they arrived at the summit, each soldier 
found, to hia surprise and joy, the abundant com- 
forte which Napoleon's kind care had provided. 
One would heve anticipated thera a scene of 
terrible confusion. To feed an army of forty 
thousand hungry men isnot « light undertaking, 
Yet % wan 20 carefully arranged, esr 
the infiusnoe of Napoleon vo boundless, that nou 
soldier left the ~anka. Each man received bis 





wore} THE ALPS 


tice of broad wed chieees, and quaifed his cup off 
wine, and paved on. It was 4 point of horonr | 
for no one to atop. Whatever obstructions were | 
in the way were to be at ail havierds anrmows is| 





that the long file, extending uearly twenty miles, 
might uct be thrown into coutnsion. ‘The de- 
scent was wore perilous than the ascent, But 
fortane seemed to snile. The sky was clear, 
the weather delighttal, and in four days the 
whole army was re-nssembled on the plains of 


Ttaly.. 
Ns yteon bud xent Berthier forward to receive 
the division mato. euperintens all noc 
copaies hile he Minself roteriued to press 
forward the mighty boat, last ina 
to cross the monutaina, a 
with a young persone for _ vly and 
ightfully he ascended those silent soiitudes, 
Ho was dreased in the grey cout which he aways 
wore. Art bus pictured him as bounding up the 
aif, proudly mounted on a proacing charg. 
him in an attitude sore 
Even the soap 
ely 
Sonscfons of tho distinguished rank of the pla’ [ 
traveller whose steps he was co:rducting. 

Mnch of the way Napcleon was silent, 
abstracted in thonght. And yet be found tima 
forbuman mpoiby. He drew from his young 
and artless cide tha secrets of his heart. 
JOE Peasait_was shere aul virtuous, He 
loved e fair wai) smog the wountaine. She 

aim. I his bourt’e great desire to 
hare her for his oxn. Me was poor, and had 
Reither honse nor land to support family. 
Sapoleon, ling with all his encrgics 
nguinst combixed Engiand and Austria, and 
with all the carcs of an army, ou the march to 
met one hundred and twexty thousand fose, 

ing his mind,» the 
companion, and elicited this artless recital of love 


As Napolyon dismissed bis guide with an{ 
ample rewnrd, he drow from his pocket a pencil, 











ad? onblime. 











‘Army upon the other side, When the guide} 
retumed and prosented the note, he found, to his 
tmbounded surprise and delight, that he hed 
sopducted Nupoteon over the monntains, and 
that Nepoleon hed given him a Geld and 
house, He was thus enabled to be married, and 
te realize all the drcams of his modest ambition. 
Generous impulses must have been instinctive in 
a heart which, ia a hour so fravyche with mighty 
events, coald turn from the toils of empire and of 
war, to find refreshment in symupathizing with « 
peasant's love. This young an but recently 
died, having passed his quiet, life in the enjoy~ 
ment of the field and the oottage which had 
oem given him by the ruler of the world 
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of Bara—Consternation 
N  3u— Proclamation —f 

orDesaiz—Tarnitic bat cath of Dees 
Consequence { war—Lostinctive out erst of emotion 
Letter tot Emperor of Anstiin—Terms of rapitar 
lation—Nape entero Milan—Enthuniaat’> eoep. 
‘Hon in Paris, 


‘Tam army now pressed forward, with great 
alacrity, along the banks of the Aosta, ‘Thuy 
were threading a beratiful valley, rich in verdure, 
and blooming beneata the enn of exrly spring, 
Co % vinavards and orchards iv wll hoses, 
embellished th 





the frontiers ¢ 
storm whieh bi 
which wos, with 1 
their rear. | Tho Fr 
ver ent they had ae 


a 

valley before thon: 

and more narrow. The mn 
aww sore precipitous anc 
‘crowded inta a narrow ¢' 
‘over the rocks, leaving 
along the side of the = 
ay 








iit ap shit 
Hogcannon,skilfilly rman 

bastions, swept the pre 

vance apparently impossible. 

Rapidly the tidings of chis unexpected ob- 
stzvction spread from the van to the tear, Na- 
polcon immediately hastened to the (ront ranks. 
Climbing the motntaiz opposite the fort by 4 
goat path, be threw biscéelf down upon the 
ground, where a few bushes concealed Lis person 
from the shot of the casmy, and with bis 
teleseey ally oxarnined the fort 
and the murrouné __zs,_He perceived one 
elewuted spot, far abiive the fort, where a canon 
might by possibility be drawn. From  thut 
position ite shot vould be plungea upon the une 
protected bastious below. 

Upon the face of the opposite cliff, far beyond 
the reach of cannon-balls, he discemed a narrow 
shelf in the rock, ght it pose 
sible that a man could pass, The march war 
immediately commenced, in sing’o fle, slong 
thia giddy ridge. And even the bere 
to the terrors of the © oat St. Bernard, wore led 
by their riders upon narrow path which « 
horse's hoof hed never trod befor, and probably 
will naver tre: The Auatriana in the 
fort had the ortific of seeing thirty-five 
thousand soldicrs, with numerous horses, dedle 
along this airy ling, as if adhering to the side of the 
‘took, but neither bullet nor ball conld harm them. 

Napoleon sscended this mounisiu ridge, and 
‘upon its enmmnit, quite exhausted with days and 

ight of sleeplessness and toil. Jaid himculf down 

















Hin theshadow of therock and fellwivep The long 





filed carefully an aflently by, each soldier 
ing bi o, that the repose of their bee 





oes dhe tender affection 
‘vatbing trota the countent nees of these bronzed 
and wat-worn veterans, aa very foot trod sofly, 
‘d enc, eye, in passing, “rus riveted upon the 
slender forin and pale and wasted cheek of the 
Sing Nepoloon 
¢ urtillexy could, by 0 possibility, be thus 
uansported ; and an amy without artillery i a 
soldier without weapons," Aus’ * 
mander wrot: to Mclus that he bad seen an any 
of thisty-tive thousand men and fonr thousand 
ome crevpirse by the fort, along the 
Mount Alber do. He s sured the commauder- 





fice of! 
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1088, 
every beholder with his grave snd reelanoholy 
beauty. His sconts were ent iu every direction. 

ae ents and come 
Diuations of Lis fi uttion he over- 


rac Lombardy, anu euo.cu « 20 in trinmph, 
Melas anxiously concentrated hi forces to break 
through the net with which b- was entangled. 
He did everything in his pow: to decsive Na- 
poleon by varions feinie, thet ... point of bia 
contemplated sttack might not be known. Na- 
poleon, in the following clarion tenes, appealed 
* she enthusiesm of his troops- 


Soldiers! when we began o + march, 
jdepurement of France was in th» bands of the 
Jeremy. Consternation rervated the 





inechef iow er that not one single piece of pve Republic, Yor adeauced, | Aveady ke 
netillory had passed, cv co a bencath the our country be mucoseded 0 consternation 

| alvvaly hed one-b > canoou'and ‘8, “The enemy, terrorstrack, tecka only 
anvoniztion of the army t —uaye bythe SEA, Bis frontiers. Yon have taken bit 
fort, and wes safely and x pre ing on 8 : 


sheir way d>.0 the valley, 
In the darkness of the night, trasty men, ~ 
veat om w and silence, strewed Lay end =: 
son th: oad. The wheels of the Innbe 
uriages were carefully bound with cloths 

iepe of straw, and, with axles wel} ofled, + 

vawn by bunds of these picked men ben 
very walla of the fortress, and within 
pistol-ahot of its guns. In two nights ti 
illery and the baggage-truins were thus pz 
along, and in few days the fort itedlf was coua- 
pulled to surrender. 

Melas, the Anstrian commander, now swoke, 
in consternation, to a sense of his peril. Napo- 
Joon—the dreaded Nepoleon—had, a2 by a 
miracle, crossed the Alpa, He bad ‘oat off al! 











his supplies, and wes shutting the Austrians 
-, from any possibility of retrest. Bew: 
by the 


msgnitade of his peril, be no longer 
thonght of rciog bis merch ujou Pais. ‘The 
‘invasion of Francs was abandoned. His whole 
energies were directed to opening for hinsclf « 
passuge hack to Austria, The most oruel per- 
jexities agitated him, From the very pi 
st victory, he w in danger of descending to the 
Lespeat abyss of defeat. 

It was elso with Napoleon en hour of intense 
wlicitade, He hed but sixteen thi a 
two-thirds of whom were new eoldiers, who hed 

oror seen a shot fired in earnest, with whom be 
was to arrest the marcb of a desporate army of 
ove hundred and twenty thousand veterana, 
abnndantly provided with all the most efficient 
saachinery of war, ‘There were ran 
whi fel might escape at leagues’ 
Eom each others It won necessary for Napo- 
Joon to divide his little band, that he might 
guard them all. He was liable at any moment 
*o hava # division of his army attacked by an 
overwhelming tors, and out to pieces before it 
cold ruceive aby teinforcementa He ate not, 

+ alept not, he rested not. Day and night, and 

sht and dey, he was on borscbsok, pt'c. pan- 


‘ve, apparantly in feeble heslth, snd interesting 

















y paths by} 
distance 


act of the campaign is finished. Millions 
men addrew you in strains of praise, But 
lat diwe allow oor audacious enemior to violate 
ith imponity the territory of the Reonblic? 
you permit the army to escape which has 
carried terror into your families? You will not. 
March, then, to meet it Tear from its brows 
the laurels it bas won. ‘Teuch the world that a 
malediction attends thoso who violate the terri- 
tory of the Grost People. The result of our 
efforts will be anconded glory and a durable 
peace!” 









The very day Napoleon left Paris, Desai 
anived in France from Egypt. Frank, sincero, 
‘upright, and punctilicusly honourable, he was 
one of the few whom Napoleon truly loved. 
Detaix ied Nepoleou: aa infinitely his su- 
perior, and looked up to him with a species of 
adoration ; he loved him with a fervour of feal- 





jing which amonnted almost tos ssion. Nav 
‘poleon, tonched by the ~ ° —& heart sa 
noble, requited it with the sonfdential 
friendship. 

Desaix, upon his arrival in found Jettere 
for hin.there from th 7 Asheread 


the confidential uues, uv was ouruck with the 
melancholy air with whici they were pervaded. 
| Alas!” said ine, “Napoleon has gained every- 
thing, and yet he ip unhappy. I most hasten to 
tect hira.” Without delay he crossed the Alps, 
and arrived at the head-quarters of Napoleon but 
a fow dave before the battle of Marenzo, They 
pessed the whole night together, talking over 
tho events of Egypt and the prospects of France. 
Napoleoa felt greatly strengthened by the arrival 
of his noble friend, and immediately assigned 
to him the command of w division of the army. 
“Desaix,” said he, “tis my sheet anchor.” 

“You have had » long interview with De- 
Isuix,” said Bowrienne to Napoloon the next 


morning. 
[ Yea," he replieé ‘bat I bad my reasor 
(As soon es I cetura shal make i 
Minister of War. Hf saya be my is 
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tenant. J would make him a prince if I could. | men, incinding seven thonsand eevalry and tre 

‘He ws of the herol> mould of antiquity P" hundred picose of eannon, made an Impetnone 

Napoleon was fully aware that a decisive ateanlt upon the Freneb, but twenty thousand in 

bla would soos take place, Mele av rapids, /nnmbsr, drawn up pox the plain of Marengo, 
order was 





from all pointe, concentrating bis arm; Desaix, with a reserve of six thonaand men, was 
following laconic and characteristic ‘at such a distance, nearly thirty miles from Ma. 
oot ‘by the First Consul to Lannes and Pchag eagthneger gtiogg tatggr agg ee led be- 
farat:— y. The danger was 
“Gather your forces at the River Stradella. | ielitful that tho French would be entirely out 
On he 6h ee a oe a ee ec aoe wand 
‘Ansizians. Meet shem, and cut ther to pieoos, {of tue rary cunnonade av it came bo: ming over 
It will be so. mummy exemies lexe apon onr bands / {2 Pisin like distent thunder, | He syrang 
on the day of the decisive baitle w ere exe |" Saeei ‘coker Gite cere 
peot with the entire oriny of Meles Toer prociaimned a pitcher battle, and be 
p iY 3 alarmed for bis beloved chief. Immediately 
‘Tho prediction was true. An Austrian force | be roused his troops, and they started upon tho 
advanced, eighteen thousa:d strong. Lannes|rosh to succour their comrades, Napoleon de~ 
etthe | the field of Monte They | spatched courier after courier to hurry the 
were strongly posted, with batteries ranged upon divieim slong, while his troops stood firm 
the hill-sidea which swept the whole plain. It throngh terrife houre ss their ranks were 
was of the utmost importance that this vedy plongied by the surderous discharges of their 
should be provented from combining with the foes. At Jest, the destraction wes too awfal for 
other vast forces of the Austrians. Lennes hed mortal meu to endure. Many divisions of the 
but eight thousand men. Could he sustain the army broke and fled, crying, * All is lost—sare 
‘uunoqual contlict for a few hours, Victor, who was hyro:elf who can!" 

















sowe ‘miles in the renr, could come up with w frightfol disordor ensued. The 
reverve of four thousand men. The Freach a3 covered with fayitives, swept 
soldiers, fully conscious of the odds against Ih. stion before the maltitadinoos 
whien ‘they were to contend, w be | Austrians ipoleon till held » fow equi 

earange into the midst of which we! together, who slowly and sullenly retreated, 
plunging, with ehouts of enthasia, ed/ while two hundred piscor of artillery, olosoly 
pon their foes, Instantaneously 4 of | pressing thom, poured incessant ‘leath Yato their 





rapeshot from all ths batterios swept through ranks. Every foot of ground waaleft encumbered 
is tanks. Said Lannes, 7 could hear the bones with the deué. It was now three o'clock in the 
crash tn my division like giasa in @ hail-storm.” —aftrrnoon, Melns, exhausted with toil, and aa- 
For nine long hoars, from eloven in the moro ured that he ha gained « complete victory, loft 
ing tl eight at nigbt, the horrid carnage oon- General Zach to finish the work. He retired to 
Minoed. | Agia and again the mangld, Need- bis hend-quarters, and immediately despatched 
ing, wasted columns were rallied to the charge. , couriers all over Europe to announce the great 
Atut, when three thousend Frenchmen were |vietory of Marongo. “*Melan is too sauguine, 
strown’ dead upon the ground, the Austrians |eaid sn Austrian voteran, who hed before en- 
broke and fled, leasing also ‘three thousand | countered Napoleon at Arcola and Rivoli; de 
mutilated corpses and six thensand prisoners be-' pend upon it, our day's work is not yet done. 
bind them, Napoleon, hastening to tho aid of| Nepoleon will yet be upon ue with his reserve.” 
his Heutensnt, arrived upon the field just in time |” Just then the anzious eye of the First Consul 
to seo the battle won. He rode up'to Lennes. | expied the eolid colurans of Dessix entering the 
The intrepid soldier stood inthe midstof mounds) plain. Desaix. planging his spurs into his horse, 
of the dead, his sword dripping with blood in his ontatripped all the rest, and galloped into the 
exhausted hand, his face blackened with p wder| presence of Napoleon. Ashe cast a glance over 
avd smoke, and his uniform coiled and ta: «red the wild coufusion and devastation of the fd, 
by the long and terrific strife. Napcleon si ntly| he exclaimed Lurriedly, 
But proudly omiled upon the heroic genera sad] “I see that the baitle is lost. 1 suppose I 
forgot not his reward. From this battle, 2. umes}ean do no more for yon than to secure your 
received the title of Duke of Montebello, : title | retreat f” 
bby which hie family is distinguished to the pro-| “Ey no means,” Napoleon repliod, with ap. 
ment a parently at mach composnre es if be bad beso 
This was the opening af the campaig. Te|retiog bp bls own Sravido “the battle, I trast 
inspired the French with enthusiasm; itt ‘jis gained. Charge with your column, ‘The dis 
the Autiians to despeis. elas now ‘etcrmiaed | ordered troops will rally ia your rear” 
to make a desperate effort to break :rongh the| Like a rock, Desaix, with his solid phalanx of 
tolls, Napoleon, with intense solicitnde was! ten thourand men, met the on-rolling billow of 
watghing every movement of Tis foe. ku2 cing| Austrian victory. “At the sams time, Nupolson 
act upon what point the onset wou'd fall. Be-|dsspstebed an ardor to Rellenaao with Ine 
fore dapbreek on the moring of tke }¢ bof} cavalry to chargo the triumphant column of cer 
Tone, Melos, hesiog wscamulaced forty tho nd] Austrians in dank. “It wan the work of x sue 














» and toe whole of the Sala was 
anged. Napoleon rode along the lines of 
those on the retreat, exclaiming, 
“My friends, we have retreated fur enough. 
1: is now our turn to advance. that] 
tm in the habit of sleeping on the field of battle.” 
The fupitives, reanimated by the arrival of 
the reserve, immediately rallied in thelr rcar. 
The double charge iu front and Bank was in- 
stantly made. The Austrians were checked and 
ered, A torniio of bullets from Doanix’e 
on swept their suk They poured an 
aring volley into the bosoms of the French. 
Ab llet pioreed the breast of Desaix, and be 
fell nd ulnont izomedintely expired. ‘His last | 
m 
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on 

‘Tull the First Consul hat my only regret in 
dy og is to have perish d bofore baring done 
mough to tive in the recollection of posterity." 

‘The soldiers, who devotedly loved hi 
hiv fall, and rashed more madly on to 
death. The swollen tide of uproar, enfision, 
aud dismay now turued, 6nd rolled’ in surging 
billows in the opposite direction, Hurcly ons 
moment elupsed beiore the Austrians, Hushed 
with victory, found themselves overwhelmed by 
defeat. In the midst of this torrific scene, #2 
sid-de-camp rode up to Napolaon and said, 

© Dewnix is dead.” 

But u juotient ‘iors they were conversing 
fide by side. Nayoloon promed his hes cou- 

his kand, and exclaimed mourn- 

in it not permitted me to weep? 
Dw prive 

now mi 
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filled 
___ ey rushed before 
tuoi uarelenting pursuers. “Their rout was utter 
and hopeless. When the oun went down over 
shis tleld of blood, after reelve luurs of the most, 
Gripluful curnuge, a roene was presented horid 
enough to sppal the he of a demon. 
than twenty thousand Lun belnge were rewn 
upott the ground, the aying and the ‘esd, 
weltcring in gore, cmd in every conceivab: form 
of diafiguration, "Horses, with Uimbe torn from 
their bodies, wore saggling in coutulsivo 
agonies, Frepment. gins and awords, and of 
military waggoml 6 rery kind, wore strewed 
‘around in wild miu Frequent piercing cries, 
which agony oxtoried from the’ ated victime 
of war, rote above the general moanings of 
anguish, which, like wailinga of the storm, fell 
heavily upon the ear. The shades of night were 


| 














The multitude of the wounded was 10 great, 
that, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the 
sargeons, bour «fer hour of the long aight 
lingered away, while thousands of the wounded 
and dying bit the dust in their agony. 

Tf war has its chivairy and its pageantry, it 
‘bas also revolting tuideousiess and demoniao woe. 
Phe young, the noble, the sanguioe, were writh- 
toy there in agony. Bullets respoct nui aunty, 
‘They tear out the eye, and shatter the ja, and 
fend the csoes and wauaform the human face, 
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divine iuto an aspect npon whick cus cannoy 
gare but with horror, From the field of 
Fengo many e young man retumed to bis home 
‘30 mutilated a8 to | be recognised by 
friends, and passed a weary life in repulsive de 
formity. Mercy abandoue the arena of battle 
‘The frantic war-horee, with ixon hoof, tramples 
upon the mangled face, the throbbing and in- 
famed wonnds, the splintered bones, and heed+ 
not the ebriek of tortczs. Crushed inte the 
bloody mire by the pondsroas wheels of beavy 
artillery, the victin of barbaric war thinks of 
mother, and father, and sister, and ime, and 
Strick and mong and des; ls body ia tripped 
by'the vagabonds who follaw the camp; his nakes 
maugied corpse ia coverud with @ fow shovels 

of ourth, ans loft aa food for vultures and for 
dogs, and ke $e forgotten for ever—and it is calles 


“Ho wha foves wor for she sake of its exch. 
mente, ate pegeantrs, and ite fancied glory, ix 
the moat eminent of aii the dupes of folly’ snd 
of sin. He wh losthes vith inexpressible 


Joathing who will doeves —@ in his power to 
avert ;'die and bow | samits, but who 
will, nevertuelest, in the with 2 





determined pirit encout 
love of countrs and of hx 
sscrifice kimeelf aud oll 
velng of bie tellow-man, 
wonge of the world, and 
we also fally believe ne will receive the ap- 
proalof God. Wa cou sbhomed war in all 
"\ forms, yat be braved all ite per 
For the carnayy the feid of Marengo Ne- 


1 ita perils from 
who iv willing to 
rtp 


‘Will ever receive th: 











polecn annot be he sponsible. Upon Enj- 
land ard Austria ast abl the gullt of that 

alnagedy. “Nay am lind done everthing 
he oid to stop the —sicn of blocs. Ho hud 
wwwifived the instin ~—f pride in pieading with 
Shia uty foe for pe ia plen was unevail~ 





mu 

iny Tree hundred thousand men were snare 

ing upon France to force upou her a detested 

king. It was not the duty of France to submit 

to such dictation. Drawing the sword im ec! 

defence, Napoleon fought and conquered, 
landanius.” 

At ia not possible but that Napoleon cust have 
deen el by 80 resplendent a victory, He 
kuvew that Marengo would be classed w: tle most 
brilliant of hie achievements, blow had 
fallen with such terrible teverity that ths 
bauglity Allies were terribly bumbled. Mela 
was now at bis mercy. Napoleon could dicta 
pence upen is own mt. Yet he rode over 
the field of his victor with a saddened spirit 
and gazed mentafully upon the rain and-wretched- 
pew around him. Ashe was lowly and Shought- 

passing stong, through the beeps of the 
dead ‘with which the ground was encumbered, 
he mst « number of carts, heavily laden with the 
wounded, tom by balls, wnd bullets, and frag- 
ments of shella, into most hideous spectacles of 
sformity. As the heavy whcls lunbered over 
the rough ground, gratiug the splintered bones, 
and bruising and opening afresh the inflamed 
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sevands, shrieks of torture were extorted from | tinned existence of the secondary wates, all of 


xe victims. Napole — stoppo 

noovered his head as the mela 

Fimisforune and 

‘Turning to a companion, he ssic 

bat regret not being wounded lke thesonalappy 
men, that we might share their sufferings.” A 
tore touching expresrion of eympedhy hss never 
been reconde ‘He who says that this was 
bypocrisy is a stranger to the generous impulses 
oF a noble heart. “This instinctive eutburst of 
amnion could never have deen instigated by 

policy. 
4 ‘Napoleon had fearlessly exported himself > 
every peril during this conflict. His cor 
‘were repeatedly pierced by bullets, Balls stn: 
hetwoen the logs of his horee, covering him with 
earth, A cannon-ball took away a piece of the 
boot from his left leg and a portion of the akin, 
leaving @ scar which was cover obliterated. 

Before Napoleon marched for italy, he had 

made evers effort in his power for the attainment 
of peace. Now, with meguanimity shove all 

raise, without waiting for the first ai from 

ie cougnerod fues, be wrote asin, imploring 
pence, Upon the deld of Marengo, having scat 
fered all his enemies like cha before him, with 
the amoke of the conflict still darkening the sir, 


aud the groans of the dying still ewolling upon 


his ear, lying aside all the formalities of state, 


with hear ig and cernestuess he wrote 
to the Br Austria, This extraordinary 
epiatle was once :—~ 


“Sirel It is on the field of battle, amid the 
aferings of » multitude of wounded, and sar-' 
rounded by fifteen thousand corpses, that I be- 
secnh your majesty to listen to the voieo of 

nity, and not to auffer tivo brave tations to 
ach others’ throats for interests not their 
own. It is my part to press this upon your 
majesty, being upon the very theatre 
Your majesty” heart cannot feel it e * 
does mine.” 

The totter was long and most eloquent. “For 
what are you fighting?” said Napoleon, “For 
religion?” Then make war on the Russians and 
the English, who are tho enemies of your fuith. 

) you wish to guard against revolutionary prin- 
ciples? It is ry war which has extended 
them over half the Continent, by extending the 
conquests of France. The continnance of the 
war cannot fail to diffuse them atill further. Is 
it for the balance of Eorope? The English 
threaten that balance far more than does France, 
for they have become the masters and tle tyrarts 
of commerce, and are beyond the reach of resist- 
ance. Is it to secure the intercsts of the house of | 
Anstris? Let us, then, execute tho of! 
Campo Formio, which secures to your majesty 
pi indemnities for the provinces lost in the 
Netheclands, and secures them to you where you 
ost wish to obtain them, that is, in Itsy. Your 
majesty may send negotiators whither you will, 
and we willadd to the treaty of Campo Formio’ 
stipulations calculated toassure you of the con- 

















+ aocteed of having 
ions, peore is made, 
ho atmiszica general 


. wb 
‘We cannot | for ci the armies, and enter into negotiations 


instantly.” 

A courier was immediately ce-patched to 
Vienna to convey thia letter to the Emperor. in 
the evening, Bourrienne hastened to onngratulats 
Nopcleon upon his extraordinary victory. “What 
1 glorions day!" said bo. 

* Yes!” replied Napolooa mournfully, “ very 
glorious—could I this evening but bave embraced 
Desaix upon the feld of bustle.” 

(On the same day, wud at 1x vrly he same hour 
in whieh the fatal bullet pierced the breast of 
Desais, an atusin, in Egypt, plunged a dagger 

ber, ‘Phe epizite of theve 












which sbuts tbeit destiny from our view. ‘The 
soal longs for closrer vision of thet fur-distont 
world, peopled by the innumerable host of the 


mighty dead. | ‘Thore, Napoleon now dwells 
Does ho retain his intellectual supremacy? De 
bis generals gather round him with love and 
homage? Has his pensive spirit sunk down 
Be “N. --3 despair, of has it soared into 
loud a of purity and peace? The 
mystery of Da} Dent alono can solve it 
Christianity, with its loity rovealings, sheds bat 
dim wilight upor the world of departed spirits. 

‘At St. Helena, Napoieon said, ‘OF all the 
generols I ever hed under my command, Dessix 
and Kleber posseased the greatest tulent—Desaix 
pre-eminenily, as Kleber loved glory only aa the 
means of acquiring weaith and pleseurs, " Dessix 
loved glory for itself, and despise! every other 
consideration. To hima riches and pleasure were 
of no value, not did he ever give thm a moment's 
rhought. He was a little, black-looking man, 








~ abont an inch shorter than mys if, always badly 


dressed, sometimes even ragge|, and despising 
‘alike comfort end convenienco. Enveloped in a 
cloak, Dewaix would throw him relf under a gua, 
and sleop as contentedly as if rer »sing in a palace, 
Luxury had for him no cherns. Frank and 
honest in all his proceedings, ho iran denominated 
by tho Arabs, Sultan the Just. Naturo i 
him to 6gurv as a consmmate ¢ 
and Desuix were irreparab! 

It is impossible to describe 

e camp of the A 





pervaded x this 
terrible defeat. They were entirely cut off from 
‘ali retrest, and were at the cercy of Napoleon, 
A council of war was held by the Austrian 
oSeurs during the night, and it was nani. 





mously resolved that capitt ation was unavoid- 
able, Eady the next rooming » flag of truos 
was sent to the bead-quarters of Nzpoleon. The 
Austrians offered to xhiaton Tt gone- 
rosity of the victor would grant thems whe boun 
of not being made prisoners of wat. Napoleon 
met the snvoy with grest courtesy, and, scord- 
ing te bie custom, stated momptly snd ime 
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rocably the conditions which he was | bosta, yh they were double bis numbers 
vvto teak, “They” ere penseocs es net trea? ~~” break, 
“pie Anstrias annie nat od their ranks 
moleatedly return to their bowes; but ai (dy {odire bin The chaff beleve tha whirlwind, He 
must be abandoned.” j was nobly secouded by those gi nerals whom his 
‘Moles, who was eighty years of age, hoped to} genine had chosen and created. 
roodify the terms, and again sent the negotiator} It is indeed true, that without his generals an? 
to suggest nome alterations. his soldiors he could not have gained tbe victory. 
Monsieur,” said Nepoleou, “ my conditions | Massena contributed to the result by bs maton. 
are irrevocable. I did not hegin fo make war|less defence of Genoa; Morean, by holding in 
youterday. Your position is sa perfectly oom- abeyanoe the army of the Hine; Lannss, 
frehended by me as by yourselves, You are bis iron, fmners on the pisin of Montebello 
encumbered ‘with dead, “sick, and woxnded, ' Desaix, by the promptness with which he rashe 
destitute of provisions, deprived of the élite of to the rescue, as soon ae his ear cought the far- 
yous army, surrounded on every side. T mirht/off thumlers of the cannon of Marengo; and 
exnct everything; but I respect the white huire’ Kellerman by bis admirable flank oberge of 
of your general und the valour of your soldiers. cavalry. But ft was the genius of Napoleon 
TASK nothing but what iv rigoroaly jusdtiod by which planned the nighty combination, whe 
the present position of affairs. Take what steps ronsed and directed the enthusiasm of the generals, 
you may, you will have no other terms.” which inspired the soldiers with fearlessness and 
‘The conditions were immediately signed, and nerved thea for the strife, and whiob, through 
s cuspension of artns wns agreed upon until an these efficient agencies, secured the astounding 
anewer could be received from Vioans. 
Napoluon left Paris for this campaign on the Napoleon eatsblished his triumphant army, 
th of May. ‘The battle of Marengo was ‘now increased to eighty thonsand men, in thi 
ith of June. Thus, in five weeks, !rich ~ of the Po. He assigned to the 
Napoleon hed scaled the barrier of the Alps; heroic Maieens the command of this triumphant 
with wixty thousand soldiers, most of them un-: host, and, ordcriug all the forte and citadels 
disciplined reornits, be bad otterly discomfited ‘which blocked the approaches from France to 
an army of one hundred und twenty thousand | be blown up, act oat, on the 24th of June, for 
mes, and regained the whole of Tisly- The his return to Paris, In recrosing, the Alps by 
achievement amazed the civilized world. The tho pass of Mount Cenis, be met the carriage of 
bosom of avery Frenchman throbbed with gra-| Mzdame Kellerman, who was going to Italy to 
titude and pride. One shout of enthusiasm join her husband. Nupoleun ardered his car- 
feoended from tnited France. Napoleon hed riage to bs stopped, and alighting, erected the 
luid the foundation of his throne deep in the lady with great courtesy, and congratulated her 
henrt of the French nation, end there that upon the gallant eondict of her husband at 
fonndation atill remains unshaken. |Marengo. As he was riding along one dey. 
Napoleon now entered Milan in triumph. He! Bourrienne spoke of the world-wide resowa 
emsined where ten days, ‘busy apparently overy | which the at Cel be cate 
our, by asy and by night, in re e! “Yes.” Nay thonghtfully ‘replied, “a 
poled! ooadition of Italy. ‘The serious and |fow more events like this canpeign ad my 
religions tundenciea of his mind are developed j name may, perbaps, go down to posterity.” 
by the following note, which, fonr days after the| “I think,” Bourrienne rejoined, “that you 
battle of Marengo, he wrote to the Consuls in| have already done enough to secure a long and 
Paris: “To-day, whatever our Atheists may sey’ lasting fame” 
to it, go in grout state to the Te Deum which fs! “Done enough! Napoleon replied. “ You 
to bo chanted in the Cathedral of Milan.” * | are very good! It is true that in less than two 
An nnworthy opirit of detraction ‘has vanly! pean have conquered Cairo, Paris, Milan, 
vonght to wrest Napoleon the honour of’ Bu* were I to dio to-morrow, half a page of 
thie victory, and to attribute it all to the flank| history would be all’ that would be 
ahesge made by, Kaleem Such sttampts de- otod to may explelia” | 
serve no detailed reply. Napoleon had secretly} Napoleon's retura to Paris, through tho 
tnd ruddenly called nto being an army, and by| vines of France, was acoene of constant iamph, 
ite apparent wy miraculous creation had | The joy of the people amounted almost to frenzy, 
Enrope. He hed effectually deceived the! itluminations, the penling of bells, and 
vigilance of his quemies, so aa to leave them jthe thunders of artillery, acooapanied him all 
entirely in the dark respecting his point of the way. Long lines of young maidens, selected 
attack. He had conveyed that army, with all for their grace and beauty, formed avenues of 
ite stores, over the Pathleas crags of the Great :joveliness and smiles through which he was to 
St. Bernard. Like an avalaache he had de-' pass, and carpeted bis path with flowers, He 
scended from the mountains upon the plains of: arrived in Paris at midnight on the 2nd of July, 
wtartled Italy. He had surrounded the Austrian ving boep absent but eight works 
: : enthusiasm of the Parisiaus was un- 
‘* The T+ Down ie az anthem of wang on: ra 
arent Fe Dom Me as puter of praigt, 1204, °° | bounded and inexhaustible. Day after day and 
ean he Daun’ ances.” thas Wed. prove’ (night after night, the festiviiee coutinuod.” The 
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Palace of the Tuileries was over with s 


AUSTRIA TREATS FOR PEACE. 


we 
mancoavring cf pint 
: expressed 


Bourrienne regarded this 
‘His ooantenano: 





rockets and fireworks, in moteoria splendour, 
filled the sir, banda of mnsic ponred forth their 


exuberant strains, and united Paris, thronging 
the garden of the Tuileries, and flooding back 
‘into the Champs Elysées, rent the heavens with 
deafening shouts of erultation. As Napoleon 
ttood at the window of his palace, witnessing 
this spectacle of a nation’s graced, he eni@— 

The ound of these acc)amstions is as sweet 
to me as the voice of Josephine. How happy 1 
um to be beloved by rach a peop 

Preparetions were immedistely mads for a 
britiant and imposing solemnity in commemora- 
tion of the victory. Let no triumphal arch be 
raised to me,” aaid Napoleon. “I wish for no 
triamphal arch but the public satisfaction.” 

Tt is not strange that enthusiasm and grati- 
tude should baye glowed in the ardent bosoms 
of the French. In four months Napoleon bad 
raised France from an abysa of rain to the 
highest pinuacle of prosperity and renown. For 
tmarchy he had substituted law, for bankraptoy 
a wollreplenibed treamzy, for igcominions do. 
feat resplendent victory, far universal discontent 
#4 univerial satisfaction. ‘The invaders wore 
{rea fromm Fraace tbe hostile alliance broken, 
and the blessings of peace were now promised to 
the wer-haraased maton. 

D this eempaign there was s 
very interesting ilustration of Napoleon's won- 
derful power of anticipating the progress of 
coming events, Bourrisnne, one day, juat be- 
fore the commencement of the campaign, entered 
the cabinet of the Tuileries, and found an im- 
menso map of Italy unrolled upon the carpet, 
‘nd Napoleon stretobed upon it. With pins, 
whove heads were tipped with red and black 
povey mig resent Ltd meee Aus- 

‘troops, Napoleon was studyi e 
sible omitting and evolution’ of the 4 
hostile sxzaies. Bourrieune, ia silence, but with 
deep laveret, watched the ‘progress of this pin 
cam . Napoleon, having arranj Ds 
wrth el hone chore he fntesded to due the 
French troops, and with the black pins desi 
nating the point mhich be supposed the Autrians 
anid. 











oeenpy, looked up to Lis secretary and 


“Do wom think that I shall beat Melee" 

“ Why, how can I tell?” Bourrienno answered. 

“Why, you simpleton,” said Napoleon. pley- 
fally, “just look here. Melas ie at Alessandria, 





where he hes his head-quarters. He will ze- 


mein there until Gencs surrenders, He bss in 
Alessandria his magnzizes, his hoepitels, his 
anillery, bis reserves. Passing the Alps here,” 
sticking’ » pin into the Great St. Bernard, “I 
fall upon Melua fo his rear. T cut of his com- 
manications with Austria. I mect him here in 





the valley of the Bormida.” So saying, he stack | 4°" 


ted pin into the plain of Marengo. 


| 


| Vienna, angry with their ambassador for ot 


t yon goose!” and rolled up the ap, 

Ten woeks pasted away and Bourrienne fowad 
himself upon the banks ol the Bormida, writin 
‘at Napcleon’s dictation, an scount of the battle 
of Marengo, Astonished ty find Napoleon's sa 

icipations thus minutely fulfilled, he frankly 
avowed bis admiration of the military sagacity 
thus displeyed. Napoleon himself smiled at the 
justice of his foresight. 

‘Two days before the news of the battle of 
‘Marengo arrived in Vienns, England affected 
now treaty with Austria for the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war. By this convention it 
‘was provided tht England should loan Austria 
fifty millions of franca, to boar Bo interest during 
the continnance of theconfict, And the Austrian 
cabinet bound itself not to make pence with 
France without the cousent of the Court of St. 
James. The Emperor of Austria was now sadly 
embarrassed. His sense of ar would uot 
allow him to violate his pledge ta the King «t 
England and to make peace. On the other hand, 
he trembled at the thonght of seving the armice 
of the invincible Napoleon again marching npon 
his capital He therefore resolved to temporive, 
‘and, in order to gain time, sent au ambassalor 
toParis. The plenipotentiary prosented to Nepo~ 


loop a letter, in which the Emparor stated— 
“You will give credit to everything which 
Count Julien shall say on my part. I will ratify 


whatever he shall do.’ 

Napoleon, prompt in action, and nninformed 
of the new: treaty Detween Ferdinaad and George 
TEL, immediately caused the preliminaries of 
‘pence to be drawn up, which were signed by the 
French and Anstrian ministers. Tho cadinet in 


protracting the discussion, refused to ratify the 
Eeaty, retalled Count Julien, sont finn into 
exile, informed the First Consul of the treaty 
which bound Austria not to make peace without 
the concurrence of Grest Britain, sasured Franoe 
of the readiness of the English cabinet to enter 
into negotiations, and urged the iromediate open~ 
ing of s congress at Lunevilla, to which plenipo- 
tentiarios should oo sent from each of the three 


10d. with 
Pitt 
with all 





‘Proligions lomes, and she Desocght an exten 
ftailan armistion to Gerwany.” Broce 
. W, Redhead. 
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+ indignant in view of this 
duplicicy not perfidy . yet, controlling his anger, 
be contented to tre t with England, aod with 
that ris propoced navn! armictice with the 
mistress of the ees. Ta thie preposition Enghad 
perotptarily refined oaccede, a3 it would enable 
Fruuce to dirww sup ‘ius into Epypt and Malta, 
which istund Engl: 
arwistion wonlt hw 
















was hetiqying. ‘The naval 
loon uudeniably for the 
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CHAPTER XKXI. 








Doplielty of 
Wty a 
Lauevil)s Ui 
mally of Ke of General Due 
Fonh—Tue dnfcraut soachine—Jose Ines Leta 
Absurd reports —Aladame Junot iortense 
In wan now September. Two monthe Lna 
eeod in vexutiovs and sleriie negotiations, 

Nupoleou hed taken every step iv his power to 

decure pete, Ho vincerely desired it, Ho had 
already woo wll the laurels he coul@ wish to win 
oa thy field of battle. The ion 
socirty in France, and the consolidation of his 
power, demanded #ll hia energies. The coasoli- 
Cation of kis power! That wan just what the 
government of Breland dronded. The cousoli- 
dation of ropublicun power, sleost within cannon 
shot of the coort of England, was an evil to be 
avoided ut every hazwd. ‘Tt the 
overthrow of both king and nobles, 

‘Wilts Pitt, the soul of the aristooratic go- 
vernment of Eugland, determined slil) to pro- 
foonti tle wus. France could not hrm Engtend. 
But England, with ber invincible fieet, could 
aweep the commerce of France from the sexs. 
Fox and his coadjutors, with great eloquence 


Au 
Bi 


it 











the aE Fane 
wore er, tinavailing, ‘The people 
ind notwithstanding all the efforts of er 

defame the character of the First 
Consul, still cherished the conviction that, after 
wil, Napoleon was their friend. Napoleon, in 
subsequent years, «while reviewing these scenes, 





NAPOLEON SONAPARTE. 





of|self a model, and bi 


few, 
[bls name, ke thet of will be im 
scribed in “sie? Sem‘ imeatationy 
and tears. Twenty-five yea cnivernal con- 
fagration, the mumoroas co & that added 


devastation of 
the fabtin) 


to the flame, the reva tion 
Enrvpe, the bloodshed f us 
debt of England, by +l 
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maintained. the peatile In 
sue p opt 
general dine po 
brand bi 


led as the genius of evil. No. 
to bave been wilfully atro- 
cious, or dood his having enitained the con- 

But St. Bare 










we Pore and cardinals " 
Deum, and we Lave nv reason to dubt their 
having done so in perfeat sincerity. Such ie tho 
weakpess of Lumen reason and ud; Bu: 
that for which posterity will, above ml), execrat 
the name of Pitt, is the hateful school which he 
has left behind Lim ; its insolent Machiavelliom, 
ita profonnd ixamor tye its cold egotism, and ite 
utter disregard of justice and human happiness 
Whether it bo the effect of admiration and gre 
titade, of the result of mere instinct und aym. 
path), Pitt ig, aud will continue te be, tho idol 
Of the Buropeas aristocracy. 

“There was, indeed, a touch of the Syila in 
his character, His system has kept the popular 
cause in check, and brought about the triumph 
of the ians. As for Fox, ono wust not look 
for his model among the sucients. He is him- 
Principles vill, snoner or 
Ister, rule the world. The death of Fox was 
one of the fatalities of my career, Had hie life 
‘bocn prolonged, affairs woidd bave tukeu « totall 
aiderent turn. "The eaneo of the poople woull 
have triumphed, and we should Lave establivhied 
anew order of things in Europe.” 

Austria really desired pence. ‘The march o: 
Napoleon's armies upon Vienna was an ovil more 
to be dreaded than even the consolidation of 
Napcleon’s power in Fracce. But Avatrin waa, 
dy loans and trentios, so entangled with Eugiand, 
‘that ee could make no pence without the con- 
sent of the Court of St. James. Napoleon found 
that he was bottrifled with. Interminabie diffi- 
loalties were thrown in the of negotiation. 
Austria was taking advantag te oeseation of 
hostilities merely to recruit her delested armies, 
that, as soon as the approsching winter had 
passed away, she might fall, with renovated 

sies, upon France. 


pon 
The month of November had now arrived. 




















of his early conflicts, with characteristic elo-|end the mountsins, whitened with snow, were 
gnonce and mazaauimity gave utterance to the | swopt by the blesk winds of winter. The period 
following sentiments, which the verdict of the of the armistice had expized. Austria applied 
srorld will cortainly Jot confirm s— for its prolongation. Nepoleon was no longer 

* Pitt was the auisierof Ewropean policy. He thus to be duped. He consented, however, £0 
held ix bis bande the moral ste of mations. But contioned suspension of honlitics, on condition 
ue toade an ill uss of his puwer. He kindled ‘tha: the treaty of peuoo were signed withir 
the tue of GincurA sheougiout the universe; and | forty-eight hour. Austria, believing thet 20 








NAPOLEON UrGING His MEN Over THE ALPS, {Page 152 


‘From the Picture by David in the Versailles Gallery.) 
Napoteon| 


1800.) DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT HOHENLINDEN. iat 


sane man would march an army into Germany in | with difficulty eee each other. They olien jidged 
the dead of winter, end thet she would have | of the foo only by his position, and fired at the 


bundant time to are for a spring campaign, | flashes gleaming through the gloom. At times, 
refed. The se of France were imme- | hostile divisions beoame Intormingled in inextri- 
diately on the move. ‘cable confusion, and handtohand, bayoneterossing: 





Emperor of Austria had improved every | beyonce, and sword clashing against sword, they 
moet of this tansiont interval of in| fought with the ferocity of demons; for along 
recruiting his force. In penton he Thad visited | the officers of an army may be influenced by 
the army to inspire his troops with enthusisam, ‘most elevated sentiments of dignity and of 
The command of the imperial forces waa in- honour, the mass of the conumon soldiers have 
trusted to his second brother, the Archduke ever been the most miserable, worthless, and 
Jobo. Napoleon moved with bis accustomed |degraded of maukind. As the advancing and 
vigour, The political necessities of Paris and of | retreating hosts wavered to and fro, the wounded, 
Franos rendered it impossible for him to leave | by thonsands, were left on the hill-sides and in 
the metropolis, He id one powerful | dark ravines, with the drifting snow, crimsoned 
ander Genoral Brune, to attack the Austriane in | with blood, their only blanket, there in solitude 
Italy, on the banks of the Mincio, and to pros snd agony to moan, and freeze, and dia What 
firmly towards Vienna. In the performance of death-scenes the syeof God must have witneseed 
this operation, General Macdonald, in the dead that night, in the solitude of that durk, tempost- 
of winter, effected his heroio pansage over the torved, and blood-stained forest! 

‘Alpe by the passof the Slagen. Victory followed At last the morning dawned throngh the un- 
their standards Broken clouds, aud the battle rged with reno 

Moreaa, with bis magnificent army, com- vated fury. Nesrly twenty thousand of the 
menced a winter campaign on the Rhine. Be- mutilated bodies of the dead and wounded were 
tween the rivers Iser and Inn thera is an enor- left upon the field, with gory locks frozen to their 





tuods fresh, many longnes in extent, of sombre 
irs and pines. It is adreary and almost unin. 
Rebited wilderness of wild ravines and tangled 
under-brach. Two great roads have been cut 
through the forest, and sundry woodmens’ paths 
penetrate it at different points In the centre 
there ia a litle hamlet of a few miserable buts, 





icy pillows, and covered with mounds of sow. 
‘At last the French were victorious st every 
point. The Austrians, having lost twenty-five 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisonurs, 
one hundred pieces of artillery, and an immense 
mamber of waggous, fied in dismay. ‘This tarritic 
conftict hss been immortslized by the noble ef:6 


celled Hobeulinden. In this forest.on the night of Campbell, which is now familiar wherever the 
of the Srd of December, Moreau, with aixty | English language is known. 


thousand men, snconntered the Archdake John 
with seventy thousand Austrian trooy 
Tho clocks upon the towers of Munich bad 
bot just tolled the bour of midnight whsa both 
armies were in motion, each hoping to surprise 
the other, A dismal wintry storm was bowling 
over the tree-tops, und the smothering snow, 
failing rapidly, obliterated all traces of « path, 
and rendered it almost impossible to drag through 
+ drifts the ponderons artillery. oth parties, 
in the dark and tempestaons night, became en- 
tangled in the forest, and tho heads of their 
solamns 1m various plaoss met. An awfal scene 
of confusion, conflict, and carnage then ensued. 
Tsaglantion cannot compass she erie sabll- 
mity of that spectacle. ‘The dark midnight, the 
howlings of the wintry storm, the driving sheets 
of mow, incessant rotr of artillery and of muse 
erry from one hundred aud thirty thonsend 
combatants, the lightning flashes of the guna, 
the crasn of the falling treea as the heavy 
cannon-balls swept through the forest, the 
flounilering of innumerable horsemen, bewildered 
in the patbless snow, the shouts of onset. the 
abrick of deazh, and the barst of martial masio 
fom « thonsand bands, all combined to present 
s scene of horror and of demoniac exergy witich 
robably even this Jost world never presented 
fore, 
‘The darknons of the black forest was so in- 
tense, and the snow fell in flakes so thick, and 
fast, wad blinding, that the oombstants coold 


‘On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All Bloodless lay the unisodden snow, 
‘And dark 28 winter was te fow 
OF Iner rolling rapidly. 
But Linden saw another eight, 
‘When the drams beat at dead of otgbt, 
Commusding free of death to ght 
‘Thedurkness ci her scanery, &c. 

‘The retreating Austrians rushed down the 
valley of the Danube, Moreau followed thun- 
dering at their heels, plonging bails and chella 
into their retreating ranks, The victorious 
French wore within thirty milea of Vienna, aid 
tho capital was in a state of indescribable dismay 
Tho Emperor again sent an envoy imploring a: 
armistice, The application was promptly ac- 
ceded to, for Napoleon was contending only for 
peace. Yet, with unexampled magnanimity, 
notwithstanding these astonishing victories, Na- 
poleon made no axsential alterations in hin terme, 
‘Austria waa at his feet, His conquering armior 
were almost in sight of the steeples of Vienna 
There was no power which the Kmperor could 
present to obstruct their resistless march. Ho 
might have exacted any terms of humiliation 
But sti!] be sdhered to the first terms which br 
had proposea. 

Moreau was urged by some of his officers t 
press on to Vienna. “ We had better balt,” he 
Teplied, “and be content with peace. It is for 
that alone that we are fighting.” The Emperor of 
Austria was thus compelled to treat without ‘ei 
concurrence of England. The invuracuntahle 
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fia Sa rela Drona appoaet the 
At Lon jonaparte a} as 
tunbamador of Napoleon, and Count’ Cobentza) 
aus the plenipotentiary of Austria. ‘The terms of 
the treaty were soon sctiled, and France was 
again xt pouoe with all the world, England alone 
excepted. 

By this treaty the Rhine was acknowledged 
as the boundary of Francs. The Adige limited 
the possessiona of Austria in Italy; and Napo~ 
Jeon made ig an essenti«l article that every Italian 





imprisoned inthe dungeons of Austria for political ! 


offences should immediately be liberated. There 
was to be no interference hy either with the new 
republioa which had eprung up in Italy. They 
were to be erent to choss whatever form of 
government they preferred. 

Tn reference to this treaty, Sir Walter Scott 
makes the candid admission that “the treaty of | 
Luneville was not much more advantageous to 
France than that of Campo Formio. The mode- 
ration of the First Cousal indicated at once his 
desire for peace upon the Continent, and con- 
tiderubls respect for the bravery and strength of| 
Aumria.” And Alison, in cautious but signifi- 
cuut phrase, remarks, “Those conditions did not 
differ matorinlly from those offered by Napo- 
leon before the renewal of the war; aremarkable 
i lea it is remembered how vast an 
‘victories of Marengo, Hobenlindeo, 
and the Mincio had since made to the preponde- 
rance of tho French armies.” 

At was, iuducd, a remarkable ” 
that Napoleon should have manifested snch nn- 
paralleled moderation under ciroumstancee of stich 
aguravaced indiguity. Is Napoleon's Grat Italian 
cainpaign he was contending solely for peace, 
‘At lust ho attained it, in the treaty of Campo 
Formio, on terms equally honourable to Austria 
and to Francs. On his return from Egypt, be 
found the armies of Austria, thres bundred 
‘thonsand strong, in allisnos with England, in- 
vading the territorisa of the Republic. He im- 
plored pesce, ia the name of blesding humanity, 

the fair basis of the treaty of Campo 

‘onnio. His foea rogarded his sapplicatic 
the imploring cry of weakness, 
with worn. With new vigour they poured their 
dalls and shells upon France. 

Nupoloon scaled the Alps, and dispersed his 
foon at Marengo like autumn leaves befure the 
gals. Acid the smoke, the blood, snd the 
groans of the Seid of his victory, he again wrote 
Imploring peace ; and he wrote in terms dictated 
by the honest end gushing sympathios of a 
humane man, and not in the cold and stately 
forma of the diplomatist. Crashed as his foes 
were, he ras not in his demands, but nobly said, 
“Tam atill willing to make poace upon the fair 
basis of the treaty of Curmpo Fon 
is treacherous fea, t0 gain time to reornit 
their armies, that they might fa) upon him with 

















NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


feo. 
‘over the snow-covered hills of Ansuts. 

thonght that it was then too late fir Napoleor 
to make any movements until soriuz. and that 
they had a Tong winte:: nofore tiisw in which w 
prepare for enother campaign. They refused 


jPace 
gaies, aud arift. 
ing sxows, the annice of Nepolwon merched 
painfelly to Hobeulinden, Tho lucets of Austrie 
‘Were again routed, and ware ewoot away as the 
drifted snow flies before the gxlo.” T: acd 
Frenchmen lie cold in deach, the 
\tbe victory. The Emporor of Ax: 
palace, heed she thunderings of Nap 
approscbing artillery. He insplor 
ial tune f deuirey” anid Napoleon es 
fighting for ambition or for cocuest, 
ready to make pence upon the “eit busie of the 
treaty of Catapo Formio.” 

While all the Continent was now at peace with 
France, England alone, wit!. ivlomitable resolu- 
tion, continued the wur, without allies, and with- 
out any apparent or avowed object, France, 
comparatively powerless upoo the aces, could 
strike no blows which would be felt by the din ot 
islanders. “On every point,” says Sir Waltor 
Soott, “tho English squadrous annihilated the 
commerce of France, crippeod ber revenues, and 
blockaded her forte 

"The treaty of Luneville was signe om the Sth 
ot February, 1801. Napoleon, lamen  gthucons 
tioncd hostility of Enyland, in anne cing th 

.ace to the people of France, remarked, “Why 
is not this treaty the troaty of a gevoral enc 









































‘This was the wish of Frauico. ‘Thishas | 1 the 
constant object of the eflorte of ber werniannt, 
Dnt its desires are fruitle AD spe knows 
that the British Ministe hen en voured to 
frostrate the nc otistions sc Lume In vain 
was it declared to bim that Fr wady 





enter into separate uegociation. ‘This ‘cla 
ration ouly produced a rofusil, nuger the prevuxt 
that Enjland cowld not abandon her ally. Sinice 
then, when that ally consented to treat without 
England, that goverment sought other men: 
to delay’ peace 80 necessary to the world, It 
raisos pretensions conteary to the diguity und 
righta of all nations, The whole commerce of 
‘Asia, and of immense colonies, does not entisfy 
its ambition. AL the seas must subinit to 
exclusive sovereigaty of Engiznd.” Aa Willinm 
Pitt received the tidings of this discomfitnre of his 
in despairing despondency he exclaimed, 
“Fold up the tap of Europe. Tk need not again 
be opened for twenty years. 
While these great affairs were in_ progress, 
Napoleou, in Paris, was consecrating hia enerziva 
with almost mirectlous power in developing all 
‘the resources of the majestic empire under his 
control He possessed the power of abstraction to 
‘8 degree which Lasprob:bly vever been equaiied, 
He conld concentrate all his attention for euy 
























reuowed vigour, agreed to an armistice. They 
then threw all possible embarrasements in the 
‘way of negotiation, exd prolonged the armistice 
iI the wince of winter wore sweeping fervely 


Jengta of thne upon one sabject, ex: then, la, 
jhig thst aside entirely, without expecding any 
energios in nnavailing’ anxiety, could tura 
‘suother wich all the freshness and che vigour of 











berm and susde for i, I have 

mits beyond which I could not use my legs. I 
bave seen the extent to which I could we my 
ayes, bat I have never known any bounds to my 
capacity for application.” 

"The nniversality of Napolscn’s genioa was now 
auott conspicnous, The revenues of the uation 
‘wore replenished, and all the taxes 
the satisfaction of the people, The Bank of 
Franco was reorgenized. and new energy infused 
ints ita epertions | Sev ions cs. francs 
wors expended in constrocting an fecting 
five ‘magaificent roads radiating from Paris to 
the frontiers of the emapire, Robbers, the vaga- 
bonds of disbanded armies, infested the ronda, 
rendering travslliug dangerons in the extreme. 
“Be patient,” said Napoleon. “Give me amonth 
or two. Imust frst conquer peace abroad, f 
will then do speedy and complete justice upon 
thera highwaymen.” 

A very Enpottaat canal, connecting Belgium 
with France, had been commenced some years 
before, The aneineers cond not agree respact- 
ing the ba-t direction of the cutting 
the  hiands which separated the valley of 















ls: am vial of the Somme. He visiod the 
spot pereom, decided the question promptly 
and «ely, and the conal was pressed to its 
con: ‘ion. He imme‘iately caused two now 
brid be thrown the Seine at Paris, 
He —cxord thor, nie at roadof ti Sim- 





4 Alps with = broad 
nd sno th Lighw y/ which for ages willremain 
durabl monume it of the genius and energy 
Naps zon. In .-atitude for the favours b 
ad rect ved from she monks of the Great St. 
Bornerd, he fi did :wo sir ilar establishments 
for the uid of ‘one on Mount Cenis, | basiness, 
the other on t :¢ Simplon, and both anniliary 10 
the convent 01 the Great St. Bernard. | Coo 
currently with these majestio undertakings, he 
tomamercel ti seoupilatioa of the civ! coe of 
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to pelled to take refage here, 
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Learigher gear, fot rye To this I objected 
‘and told her that I world wait nti] she pouléd 
pay me at her conveniense, Proviens ‘a ths 
kovuiution, I believe that it wasnot in ha: pews. 
to full Ler wish of discharging the debt. I au 
sorry to be obliged to troable yen avout euoh « 
titi, but such in my unfortunate situation thst 
‘even this tride is of some importance to me, At 
the age of eighty-aix, general, after having 
served my country for vixty years, T am com- 
to subsist upon « 
scanty allowance granted by the English govera- 
mont to Frevch emigrant, I say emi for 
Tam obliged to de one aguinst my 
Upon hearing this letter read, Napoleon im 
ately end warmly said,  Bourrieane, thir? 
sacred. Do not Toes ® moment. Send the oli 
man ten times the sum. Write to (ieners) 
Durovol that he shall be immodistcly erase. 
from the list of emnigrants, What mischief thos 
brigands of the Convention have done. I ca 
never repair it all” Napoleon uttered thes 
worda with » degree of emotion which he hai 
rarely before evinced. In the evening he inquires 
with much interest of be had exe. 
cuted hia orders, 
‘Many ttempts wore made at this time to 
Se First Consul. Thongh France, 
unanimity, surronnded bin 
m sauniration, gratitude, aud homage, there 
‘were violent men in the two extremes of sociot:. 
smong the Jacobins and the inexorable Royalists, 
who regarded him aa in their way. Napoleo:. 
‘escape from the explosion of the infernal machiue, 
gotup by the Royalists, was almost miraculous. 
On the evening of the 24th of Deoamber, 1800, 
Napoleon was going to the Opera to hear Hayde's 
Orutorio of the Creation, which was to be 
formed for the first time." Intensely onceped by 
Dasiness, he was reluctant to go, but, to gratil) 
Josephine, yielded to her urgent request. ‘4 
was necessary for his carriage to pass through « 
narrow street. A cart, sorely by aocideus 
overturned, obstracted ‘the A barra 














Fron: Tho ablest lawyers of Europe were beueath the cart contained as deuily 
 muchine ee could be constructed with gun- 
noned Cacr and the whale work mucking as coald be oonstracted with gua. 
over ete toachman succeeded in cnt wen way by the the 
oni a cart. Fle hed barely pasted when en. ox 
ve of 2k place, which was beard Si oer Pat ad and 
: which seemed to shake the city to its founds. 
vaukewan th military os _ tay ted 
more ty wore wou whom al 
mine enti that, ooe dey twenty subsequently died. ‘The houses fore 


igrant, General pure, 
J taken refuge in the island of Jersey, 
owing is ua extract from the letter :— 


“You cannot hava forgotten, that 
when your late father was abliged to take your 
brothers from the college of Autun, be was un- 
provided with money. and asked of me six 
hundred and twenty-five francs, which I ~ 

im with pleasure. ” After his return he bad not 
ax oppurmnity of paying me, aud when I left 
Ajsoc.> your mother olfered to dispose of scm: 








long distance on each side of the atreet were 
fearfully shattered, and many of them wera 
nearly blown to pieces. The carriage rocked nz 
upon the billows of the ees, and the windows 
were shattored to fragmenta, 

Napoleon had been in too many scenes of 
terror to be wlarmed by any noise of destructicn 
which gunpowder could produce, Ha!” sait 
he, with perfect composure, “we are blown up." 
One of bis companions i in the carriage, greatly 
territied, thrast his head througt the demolishea 
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bunals wore organtzad, of eight judges. 
‘Ting were to take cogizapos ofall such” critaes 
‘ay conspiracies, robberies, and acts of violence of 


«py kind. 
The armed bands of Napoleon swept over 
¥rance like a whirlwind The robbers were 








reiged, tried, and shot without delay. Order 
‘wus at once ‘restored. ‘The people thought not 
of the dangerous power they were placing in the 
hands of the First Consu); they asked only for 
commander who was able and willing to quel! 
‘the tumalt of the tines. Secb = commander 
found in Napoleon. They were spore than 
ing to confer upon ‘im tho power he 
wuld dosire. “You know what ie bat for vs,” 
anid the people to Napoleon,“ Diract us hat 
‘9 do, and we will do it" It was thus that 








abwolute power came voluntarily into his hands, | were singularly situate 


Under the circumstances, it was #o neturul that 
it can excite nc surprise. He was called First 
(onsil; but he already swayed a aceptra more 
mighty than that of the Ceesars. 

But sixteen montha bad now elapsed since 
Napoleon landed at Fréjas, In that tie he bad 


attained the throne of France. He hind caused |to society 
order and prosperity to amerge from the chavs of | Lave been au kone 


revolution. By his magnanimity he bad dis 
armed Russia, by his armies had bumbied 
Anstria, and liad compelled Continental Europe 
to accept an hononrable peace. Ile 2erited the 
gratitnde of his countrymen, and he received it 
in overftoning mensare. Through all these inci- 
dente, 60 eveutfal and so fall of difficulty, it fe 
not ery to point to single act of Napoleon 
sich indies malicious or an ungenerous 
on 

“ Yfear nothing,” said Napoleon at St. Helens, 
“for may renown. Posterity will do me justice. 
It will compare the good which I have done with 
the faulte which I have coumitted. HI had 
succeeded, I should heve died with the repota- 
tion of being the greatest man who ever existed. 
From being nothing, I became, by my own 
‘exertions, the most powerful mouarch of the 
universe, without comnitting any crime. My 
ambition was great, but it rested on the opinion 
of the masses. I have always thought that 
sovereignty resides in the people The empis 
‘as Lbad organized it, was but = great republic. 
Called to the throne by the voice of the people, 
ny maxim bas always been, @ career open to 
tect witht, Getiacion of _ It is for this 
svetem of oquality that the Enropsan oligarch; 
Geteate me, And yet, in ‘England, taleot and 

eat services raise & man to the highest rank. 

ingland should have understood me.” 

The 
“was a general raovement of the mass of the 
vation against the Privileged clsoes. |The 
robles ware exampe | vm the burdens of the 
state, anc exclusively oconpi posts, 
ov beoour tad emolumene. "The Ravoliion de, 
stroyed these exclnsive privileges, and established 
‘quality of rights. All the avenues to wealth 
and greatness werd equally open to every 
maurding w his talenm. Tie Frovub nation 
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French Revolution,” said Napoleon, beggars, 


neo. 


‘established the imperiai throvs, and pleerc we 
‘upon it. The throne of France was granted be- 
fore to Hugh Capet, by « few bishops and 
nobles. The inperial throue was given to me 
by the desire af the people.” PET 
Joseph Bonaparte wes of very essential servi 
toNapoleon in the dip» "bof tho 
times. Lucien also was toyed in varions 
ways, and the whole family were taken under 
Bie protection f the Fret Contl. ht St, Helens, 
Napoleon uttered the following graphic anc 
truthfal enlogium upon his brothers and sisters : 
9, in sizailar cirenmrtancos, wouk 
acted better? Every one i6 not qualitier 
a statesman. That requires « combination 
of powers which does not vite fall to the Io 
of any one. Jn this respect all my !rotbun 
the * post mee 
The: I 









too much and tou litte 
seven too strong to re yn theresolves blindly t 
a guiding counselior, a 4 yet too woak to be lef 
entiroly to themsalves But teke them ail in. 
all, I Have certainly gc sd reesou 10 be prod of 
my fawily, Joseph we ald have buon ap honov: 
yin any @ Lucien would 

unbly. Jerome, 

have doveleped 











as he advanced i 
every qualification 
Louis would Lets 
rank o7 condition 






anc capacity. Pantive, per 
“* comen of her age, bur beer and will con 
eto the end of her lie, th 

crest’ in the world, As 

deserves all kinds of veneration. How + 

#0 numerons a family entitled to eo aus 

Ada to this that, setting aside the jc 

political opinic-., we sinceroly loved ca 

For my port, I never ceaxed to cherish 

affection for them all; and I sm convir 

in their bearts they felt the samo sonti:nente to~ 

wards me, and thet, in case of need. they would 

have given me every proof of it.” 

vote prvad old nobility, whom Napoleon had 
to France, and upon many of v:hom he 

had conferred their confiscated estates, mani. 

fested no gratitude towards their bencfactor, 

‘They were sighing for the re-enthronement of 

the Boarbons, and for the return + { th ald 

times, when all the off of — olument and 

honoar were reserved for them and their children, 

and the people wera but their Lewere of wood 

and drawers of water. In the morning, ne 

they would crowd the andjence-chamber 

of ths First Consul with their petitions, In the 

roning they dindained 10 bononr his leven is 

eit ey spoke covtemptacualy 

Soeephine, of her Kindaess, and. her desire $0 

conciliste all paris, They condemned every- 

thing that Napoleon. did. He, bewever, paid no 

heed to their wermaring:. He wiaht uot vate 
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that, in bis administention, he wished to imitate! 
Gre -lemence of God, be endeavoured to couslt / 
fax tho interests of sll, both the evil and the un-! 

‘ankfol famo was to coasist, not in te-/ 
elf upon bis enemies, but in aggran-| perial splendour which afterwards dexsled the 








ising Franoe. 
‘At thia time Napoleon's establishment wt the 
Tnileries rather resembled thst of & very rich 
gentleman than the court of w monarch, Junot, 
one of his aides-de-camp, was married to Made- 
moiselie Permon, the young Indy whore name 
mil be remommbered in coanexion with the anec- 
ote of Puss in Boots.” Her mother was one 
af the most hanghty of the ancient nobility, who 
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| fair 


maintances of the ancient nobility. I 
Zo hot Eke them. ‘They are my ‘sconce at 
prove it by defaming me.” 

This was but the morning twilight of that im- 
most rerfal potentates f Europa, Hortense, 
bo ‘mubsoquently becane the wile of Louis 
Bonsparte, and the mother of Louis Napoleon, 
who, st the moment of this present writing, is 
the powerfol Emperor of the French, was theo 
seventeen yours of age, “She was,” says 
‘Madame Junot, “ fresh as a rose. Though her 
complexion was not relieved by rch colour, 
she had enough to prodnoe that, freebnoss and 


affected to look upon Aid with contempt, | bloom which was her chief beauty, A. 


aa not of royal blood. The evening efter hor 
saarriage, Madame Junot was to be to 
Josephine. After tho Opera she drove to the 
‘Tnileries, It was near cleven c'clook. As 





profusion 
of light hair played in silken locks around her 
soft and penetrating blue eyes, The dolicate 
Toondness of her figure, enter ao palin. tree, 
was sot off by the elegant castiage of her head, 


Jenephine had appointed the hour, sho was ax-|But thet which formed the chief attraction of 


pected. Eugene, hearing the wheels of the Hortense was the 


carriage, descended to the court-yard, presented 
bjs arm to Madama Junot, and they entered the 
large saloon together. It was @ magnificent 
apartment, magnificently furnished. Twochan- 
deliers, surrounded wit maze to soften the 
glove, Shed x sobduad and) grateful light over 
the room. Josephine was seated before a a 
fe, rorklog upon embroidery. Near her sat 


Horten 9, syipb-Hke in figure, and ingly 
fontle mig! ofal ta bes manners. Napoleon 
was standing sear Josephine, with hie 
ad bebin him, en in conversation 

with his wife ud her lovely daughter. U; 
the entrance of Madame Junot, Josophine im- 
modiately arose, took her two hands, and affeo- 
tiouately kissing her, axid— 

“T have too long besa Jnnot’s fiend not to 
ontertain the ame sentimonta for his wife, par 
ticulasly for the one he bas chosen.” 








“Ob, Josephine!" said Napoleon, that, is! rionne, “never cherished for her any feel 


running on very fest. How do 
this ltele pickle is worth loving 
moisello Lonlou (you seo that I do not forget the 
sames of my old friends), have you not a word 
‘or me?" Saying this, ke gently took her hand 
and drew her towards him. 

The young bride was much embarrassed, and 
yet she ctraggled to retain her pride of birth. 


Yall Magee 





grace and muavity of het 
manners, which united the Creole nonchalance 
with the vivacity of France. She was gay, 
gentle, and amiable. She had wit, which, with- 
‘ont the smallest ill-temper, had just malice 
enough to be amusing. A polished and well- 
conducted education had improved her natural 
talenta. She drew excellently, sang harmoniously, 
and performed wdmnirably in’ comedy. In 1800 
she was a charming young girl, Sho afterward 
became one of the most amiable prinossses in 


da Europe. I have seen many, both in their own 


courts and in Paris, but I have never known one 
who had any pretensions to equal talents, She 
rit beloved by every one. Her brother loved 
hher tenderly. ‘The First Consul looked upon her 
aa bis child.” 

Joon hae been wccused of an improper 
affection for Hortense. The world has been 
filled with the slander. 





“Napoleon,” says Bour- 
rat 
paternal tenderness. He loved her, after his 
marriage with her mother, as he would have 
Joved his own child. At least for three yours I 
was witness to all their most private actions, 
and I declare I never saw anything that could 
furnish the lesst ground for suspicion, nor the 
slightest trace of @ culpable intimacy. This 

foxay wast be classed among those ‘which 


“General,” she replied smiling, ‘it ie not for me| malice delights to take in the character of men 


*o speak 

“Very well partied,” said Napoleon playfully ; 
“the moth “" pirtt And how is Madame 
Peron?” 


“Very ill, general. For two years her health 
dns eansed us groat uneasiness.” 

“ Todeedt” eaid Napoleon; “ao bed as that? 
1am sorry to hear it—very sorry. Make 
regindata her, It laa wrong head, prond epi, 
but she hea ® generous heart and a noble soul. 
E hope that we shall often see you, Madame 
Janet. My intention is to draw aroand mo « 
namerons family, consisting of m and 
theteporng wives, ‘Theyteil be Gono of my 
wife sind of Hortense, a8 theft husbands are my 
Yiands, But you must not expect to meet here 


who become celebrated, calumnies which art 
adopted lightly and without refleotion, 1. 
leon isno more. Let his memory be accompanied 
only by that, be it good or bad, which really took 
lace, Let ‘not this reproach be made a charge 
against him by the impartial historian, I mast 
say, in conclusion, on thie delicate subject, thet 
his ‘pri were rigid in an extreme degree, 
and that any fault of the natore charged neither 
entered his mind, nor waa in accordance with his 
“TE an 
felons Napoleon waa one day look 

over @ book coublsieg on eomnsneé hisses 
He stailed as he glanced his eye over the pages 


eaying— 
“Ido not even know the names of mosto! 


she females who are mentioned Lore. This is 
Everyhody knows that I had 
dissipation.” 





CHAPTER XXIL 
PEACH WITH “NGLAND. 


Treaty with the United Stato—Electlon of Pope—The 
Qocen af Naylex—Curonation of the King and Queen 
bf Etruria. Siadame de Montewon—iskt of neat ci— 

i of tho kimeror Taul— 













mai ‘ornwe 
feov's uttachment to Fox. 


Iv wan the first great object of Nepoleon, 
immediately «pon his accession to pow 
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Deen 
land The | 
iape- the favour of Napoleon, the Bishop of Imola was 


feo. 


of Napoleon was now in the ascendant 
it was deemed imuscriart to comlliste his 
favour. 

“Te ia from France, said Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
“that persecutions have come upon na for the 
last ten years, It is from France, pethaps, that 
‘we shall derive aid aud consolation for the future, 
A very extraordinsry young man, one very aif: 
fcalt ‘se yet to jadus, holds dominion there at 
the preseut day. His influence will noon be 
paramount in Italy. Remember thet he pro- 
tected the priests in 1797. He las recently cor 
ferred funeral Lonoura upon Pius VI." ‘These 
‘were words of deep foresight. ‘They were appre- 
ciated by the sagacious cardinals. “To conciliste 


elected to the pontitical cheir us Pope Pius VII. 
Nuples bad been most perfidions in its hostility 


to|to France. The Queon of Naples was » proud 


reconcile France with Europe, and to make -eace| daughter of Maria Therese, und sister of the 
with all the world. Franco was weary of war. | Etoperor of Austria and of the uafortunate Marie 
Sho necded repose to recover from the tarmoil of | Antoinette, She surely must not be too severely 
revolution, IN. poloon, couacious of the nec condemned for execrating a revolution which had 
ties of France, was consecrating all bis energies |courigned her sister to the dungeon and to the 





for the promotion of pence. ‘The Directory, by 
oppressive acts, had oxcited the inlignation 
the United State, Napoleon, by a course of 
conciliation, immnediately removed that host 


Naples, deprived of Auntriun afd, was 
powerless. Sho trerubled under 7 hension of 
thevengeaice of Napoleon. The hing of Austria 
could no Icnger render his sister any assietauce, 


and, ut a shurt time beloro the troaty of Lune- | She adopted the decisive and romantic expedient 





ville, ¥ 
and the Unite 





trosty of sraity between France of proceed 
States. ‘The signature of this | igour of the approxching winter, to St. Peters. 


ing im person, notwithstanding tle 


troaty was colebrated with great rejoicings at burg, to tmplore the intercession of the Emperor 


the beuntifual country seat which J 2), who, in 
eqnenes of hiv tarriage, was richer than bie 
brother, had purchased at Morfontaine. Napo- 
eon, aocompanind by # brilliant purty, met the 
i ‘c. The roost elegant 








decorations within the ruansion and in tke gar 
dons ropreseuted France aud America joined in 
e 


\y union, 

Nupoloon presented the following tonst: “The 
mmeinory of the French and the Americans who 
died on the field of battle for the indey 108 
of the New World.” 

Lebrun, the Second Consul, provosed, “The 
anion of America with ths Northern Powers, to 
enforce respect for the liberty of the teas.” 





Cumbactres gave for the third tosst, “The of Ne 


a sor of Washington.” Thus did Napoleon 
grienrous to anenre the friendabip of the United 
tates. 

‘About this time Pope Pins VI. died, and the 
cardinals met to choose his successor. “The re- 
spost with which Napoleon had treated the Pope, 
ap: his kindness to the emigrant priests during 
the frst Italian campaign, prosented eo strong a 
eo: trast with the violence enjuined by the Diree- 
tory, a8 to produce a profound impression upon 
the minda of the Pope aad cardinals. 

‘The Bishop of mols was universally esteemed 
for his extensive learning, his gentle virtues, and 
his firm probity. Upox the occasien of the muioa 
of his diocese with the Cisalpine Republic, he 

ary celebrated sermon. in which he 
eondnot of the French in terms 
bighly gratifying to the young conqueror. Th 








|Panl. The eccontric monarch, flattered by the 






supplication of the beautiful queen, immediately 
espoused her canse, and despatched a meseener 
to Napolesn, soliciting him, sa & pertonal favour, 
to deal geutly with Naples, 

The ovcarrence was, of coure, a triumph and 
8 gmtification to Napoleon. Most promptly nud 
‘courteously he responded to the sppoal Jt was. 
indeed, Lis constant study at this time to arrest 
the farther progress of the Revolution, to usta 
bliah the futeresta of France upon « basis of onder 
‘and faw, and to oonciliate the murrounding monare 
elves by proving to them that he hud no disposi- 
tion to revolutionize their realma. A word irom 
Linn would bave driven the King and the Queen 
Jes into exile, and would have converted 
their kingdom into © republic, But Napoleon 
refased to ater that word, and sustained the 
Ring of Naples upon hia throne. 

The Duke of Parme, brother of the King of 
Spain, had, through the intercession of Napoieon, 
obtained the exchange of bis dnchy for the beans 
fel province of Tuscany. The First Contul had 
also erected Tuscany into the kingdom of Etruria, 
containing about one million of inhabitants, ‘The 
old duke, x bigoted prince inimical to all reform, 
Lied married his son, a feeble, frivolous young 
moan, to the daughter of bis brother, the King of 
Spain. The kingdom of Etruria was intended 
for this youthfal pair. Napoleon, a yet but 

years of age, thus fooud himself forming 
Kingdome and creating kings, The young couple 
ware in ste to ascend the throne. They could 
ot, however, do this anti} the Duke of Parme 
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abould die or abdicate, The unaccommodsting si devoted to trivial plessurss, He wan 
old duke refused vo do either. ingly interested in the mysterien of cotile 
‘Napoleon, desirous of produckig @ mors) in-- tons, of leap-frog, and of hide-and-go-seok, and 
sion in Paris, was anxious to crown them. was ever thus triiling with tho courtiers. 
Gre theres allowed che oli duke fo. retain ‘Napoleon saw that he was perfocily incapable 
Parma until bis death, that his son might be! of governing, and said to one of Lia iniuistors, 
placed upon the throue of Etruria Ho wished You perceive that they are princes descended 
to exhibit the spcotacle, in the regicide metro- ‘from an ancient line How can the reins of 
polis of France, of a king oreated and enthroued : government be intrusted to such hands? But it 
by France. Thas he hoped to diminish the an- | was well to show to France this specimen of tae 
tipathy to kings, and to prepare the way for that ' Bourbons. She can judjre if these ancient dyuna- 
restoration of the monsrohioal power which he , ties are equal to the didicultics of an age like 
contemplated. He would also thus concitiste ours." As the young king left Paris for his 
monarchical Enrope, by proving that he had no |dominions, Napoleon’ remarked to a friend, 








design of overtlowing every kingly throne. it 
‘was, indeed, afroitly done. “He required, there- 
fore, the youthful prit.ces to come to Paria to 
accept thé crown from his hands, xs in ancient! 
Rowe vateal monarchs recived the eceptre from 








the Cavars. The young cxudidstes for monarchy 
left Mudrid and repaired to the Tuileries, to be | 
laced upos the throue by the First Consal. 





his treasure had two aspects, exch exceedingly | 
striking, It frowned apou the bostility of the | 
prople to ropalty, and It sileoced the clamour 
tgainst Franco as eeeking to spread democracy 
over the ruins of all thrones, It also proudly! 
‘suid, in Sonos which must bave been excessively 
annoying to the haughty legitimiste of Europe, | 
“You kings wust be childlike and bumble. You | 
eee chat I cxa create ouch beings as you are.” 
Napoleon, conscious thet his glory elovated 
bim far above the ancient dyuaaty whose station 
he occupied, was happy to reccive the young 
inves with pomp and splendour. The versatile 
‘arisiaus, over delizhted with novelty, forrot the | 
iwelve years of bloody revolutions w! 
overturned so many thrones, and, tecoguiaing in 
duis strange spectacle the iruits of their vicwries 
tud the thumph of their cause, shouted inost 
enthusiastically, “Long live the king!" The 
Rogulists, on the other band, ehugrined and 
sullen, avswered passionately, i 
Kings!” Strange reverse! yet how natural! 
Enc party must have been surprised and be- 
‘wildored ot its own novel position. 
sorting the etiquette of 
vat the young pri 
upon Napoleva, aud that he should return their 
call tho next day. ‘The First Consul, st the 
head of his brilliant military staff, received the 
young monarch with parental teuderuoss and 
with the most dalieate attentions, yet with the 
universally recognised superiorities of power and 
giory The princes wera entertained at the 
maguificent chutean of Talleyrand, at Neuilly, 
with brilliant festivals and iliuminauions. Fors 
ab presented a scene of gorgeous 
‘ub, too entirely engraved Wil tho! 
pire to devore much time to these 
scuise:uouts, ascigued the eutertainment of bis 
guess to bis musitera" Neverchelew, be en 
jeavoured to give sore advice to the 
soaple about to reign over Etrurin. He was 
wuch struck with the weakness of the Prince | 
who cherished nc sense of responsibility, and was! 


































j tenancing vice in Ligh places. 


“Rome need not bo unewsy. There is no dav y-or 
of kis croesing the Rubicon.” Napolvon sent 
of bis generals to Etruria with the royul pair, 
ostensibly us the winistor of France, but ia 
reality a8 the viceroy of the First Consul. ‘The 
feable monarch desired ouly the rank aud splen~ 
dour ofa king, and was glad to bo released trom 
the cares of empire. Of all the proud acts pet- 
formed by Napoleon during his extraordiunry 
‘caroer, this creation of the Etrariun king, when 
viewed in all its uspects, was, perhup the 


Prondest. 
‘Medame de Montesion bed hecome the guilty 
of ths Duke of Orleans, grandfathor of 
Louis Philippe. She was not at all asbarmed of 
this relation, which was sanctioned by the lice 
tionsness of the timss. Proud even of this alli- 
snoe with @ prince of the blood, she fancied that 
waa ber priviluzy, an the only rolntive of the 
royal ling then in Paris, to pay to the King and 
Queea of Ftruria such hunours as they mizcht be 
gratified in receiving frow the rermnins of tha old 
court society. She therefore mae « brilliant 
panty, inviting all the returned emigrante of illbse 
trious birth, She even lad the boldneas to ine 
vite the family of the First Consul and the ais 
tiugaished persone of his suite. ‘The invitation 
was conocaled from Napoleon, as his deturmi. 
nation to frown upon all immorality way well 
known, Tho next moraing Nupoleoa heusl of 
the ovcurrence, and severely repriznauded those 
of his saite whe bud atended the party, dwelling 
with grest warmth upon the impropriety of coun- 
Savary, who at- 
tended the party and shared in the reprimand, 
says thet Madame de Montesson would have been 
severely punished lind it not been for the inter- 
vention of Josephine, who wus ever ready to 
plead for mercy. 

Napoleon, having made peace with Continental 
Europe, now turned hie attontion earueatly to 
England, that he might compel thet unrelenting 
antagonist to lay down her arms. “ France,” 
suid he,“ will not reap all the blessings of « 
pacification antil ahe ehall have » peace with 
England. But a sort of delirium Las scized oa 
that goverument, which now holds nothing 
sacred. Its conduct is unjust, not only towards 
the French people, but towards all the otber 
powers of the Continent; and when govern- 
mente are not just, their authority is short-lived. 
‘All the Contigental Powers mos forex England 







































» NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. De. 
en of moderation, ofjthst all the virtues should be centre. in ons 
inerle. “When.” exclzimed Nozoleon, “wilt 

itis the French excuange their tanay for a Titt’> 

pleavan' to wit poof the car pride?” it may be rejoined, “ When will the 
teay of luttrs, Karly in fanasry of 1801,Napo. Englisb lay aside thair pride for a little vanity— 


eon sent .ome very ralunble Works, magnifi-. that pernaps mare iguoble, but certainly better. 


contly honnd, aa a present to th Roysl Society 
of London. “A compliment .  tter acoampa- 
nied the prevent, sirned owarantn, Prerident 
of the National Inatitute, ane Firat Consul of France. 
As avigniticunt intimution of his prinsiples, there 
‘was on the letter « finely-executed vignette, re- 
presenting Liberty sailing on the ocean in an 
open shell, with the following motto : 


“LIBERTY OF THE SEAS.” 


¥ngland clnimed the right of visiting and 
soureking. terchunt ships, to whetever uation 
belonging, whatever the cargoes, wherovor the 
destinwtion. For any resistance of this right, 
she enforosd the penalty of the confiscation of 
doth ship ond cntgo. She asorted thet nothing 
was necessary to constitute w Slockate butt 
annonce tha fact, and to station a vessel to 
cruise hefore & blockaded port. ‘Thos sll the 
nations of the world were forbidden by Englond 
to approach « port of Fr The English 
overnmaut contended that these principlos were 
in accordance with the established regulations of 
‘tine Inw. The nentral powers, on the other 
affirmed that these denisuda were © mew. 
the prt of England, foanded on power, 
nietioned by the umiges of nations or by the 
aritime jurispradence, “Free 
“raake free goods. ‘The flag 
pandise, A port is to be con- 
A blockaded only when such a foros is 




































| matured foible ?” 
England, abandoned by all her allies, oon- 
tinved the wat, apparently because her pride To- 
volted at being conquered inte a peace. And, in 
truth, Eglacd bad not boen vanquished at all 
Her Bevts were everywhere trininphent. Tho 
blows of Napoleon, wich fol with much terrible 
ity upon her allics, could not reach her 
floating batteries. The genins of Napoleon ovar= 
domed the land. The genios of Pitt smept 
the seax The commerce of France was entirely 
annihilated. ‘The Euglish navy, in the utter 
|destttion of nobler gem, even pursued, poor 
French fishermen, and took away their haddock 









Vbaity pronounce that this was at 
ruozuiticont rapscity than to det 
ducal galleries of the statues of Pi 
caroont of Raphasl 

England declared Franoe to be ina state of 
blocked, and forbade all the rest of tho werld 
from baving apy commercia! intereourss with 
her, Her invineiblo Beet ewopt al) sons. Whor- 
ever an English friznte encountered any met- 
chant sbip, belonging to whatever uation, a shot 
waa fired ‘across her bows as a very emphatic 
command to stop. If the command was an- 
heeded, a brosiside followed. and the pescefal 
snerchantman became lawful prize. If the veesel 
stopped, a host was launched from the frigate, a 
‘young lieutenant ascended the sides of the mer- 





their ood. The verdict of bistory will pro- 
est lens 








stat'oued at ita month as renders it dangerous to 
enter.” 

Under these cfzeumstances, it was uot very 
Wt for" "a to turn the arms of th: 
united wor st bia most powerful foo. 
England had ellied 2 the pe-rers of the world 
against France; new Napoleca sombined thet all 
in friendly alliance with him, na directed 1 
energies sgeinst his unyielit 





dated uscnilant, England wasr tre of the aca, 
Upon that element ebe was in powerful than 
sfi Europe united. Itwasono at object of the 


British ministry ¢o prevent any European Power 
from becoming the itne rival of England. 
Napoleon, as ho cast hie eye over bis magnificent 
empire of forty teillions of inhabitants, end sur- 
veyed his invincible armies, was excessively an- 
noyed thet the fiieen millions of people crowded 
into the little island of England should have on. 
dispnted dominion over the whole wide world of 
waters, 

‘The English have over bean respected above 
all other nations for wealth, power, courage, in- 
telligence, and all stom virtues. but they never 
have been beloved. The English nation is at 
the present moment the most powerful, the most 
respected, and the most unpopular upon the sar- 
face of the globe. Providence deals in compen- 
sations. It le porbsps unseascuable to expect 











chantman, demanded of the captain the papere, 
end beascheg sha Si Bia fe ion ky licen 
any goods which he judged to belong to France. 
be took thom away. ithe could fied RLY goods 
which he could consider as munitions of war, and 
which, in his joigment, the ship was conveying 
to Franca, the merchantman, with all its con- 
tents, was confiscated. Young lieutenants in 
the navy are not proverbial for westing many 
words in compliments. Thoy were often over- 
bearing end insolent. England contended that 
these laws were the ostablished principles of 
“All dhe auton of E 
2 1 of Europe, now at pence with 
France, excessively annoyed at the sight 
search, which was Figoronly enforced, declarac 
it to be am intolerable neurpation on the part of 
England. Russie, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, France, and Spain Tg great 
faderacy to resist these demands of the proud 
monarch of the seas. The genius of Napoleon 
formed this grand coalition. Paul of Rnasia, 
now a most spthuriaatic admirer of the First 
Consul, entered into it with al hie soul. Eng~ 
land soon found herself single-handed sgainet 
the world in arme, With sublime energy, the 
British ministry collected their strength for ths 
conflict. Murmurs, however, and remonstrancen, 
foud and deep, pervaded ‘all England. Tas 





3001) INTEREST IN EGYPT. m 


Upposition roused itzelf to mow vigour. The go- kn every generous breast for some good purpose 
‘verament, in the prosecation “OE this war, ind Welmosa gallant young Dane, but saveateen 
already involved the nation in a debt of millions | years of ago, stationed bimsolf on » small raft, 
‘pon millions. But the pride of the English go- | carrying six gana with twenty-four men directly 
vernment waa aroused. “What! make peace |undar the bows of Nelson's ship. The unpro- 
‘pox compnlsion |” England was conscious of| tected rat was swept by an incessant storm of 
ber maritime power, and feared not the hostility | bullets from the English marines. Knee-deep in 
of the world, and the world presented s wide | the dead, this foariess stripling continued to keep 
Geld from which to collect remuneretion for her} up his fire to the close of the conflict. Next 
Tosees. dey, Nelson met him at @ repast at the palace, 
Sho swept the ooean triumphantly. The Adiaiin ig the gallantry of his youthful enemy, 
colonies of the Allies dropped into her hand he embraced him with entiusioan, exclaiming 
like fruit from the overledan bongh. Immedi- to the Crown Princo, “He deserves to be made 
ately upon the formation of this coufederucy, an admiral.” Were I to make all my brave 
Englend issued an embargo upon every vessel officers admirals,” the», “I should 
belonging to the alliod powers, and also orders have no captains or Heutenante ix my service.” 
wore issied for the immediate capture of any By this battle the power of the confedernoy 
merchant vessels belonging to those powers, was broken. At the same titoe, the Emperor 
wherever they could be found. The ocean in- Paul was assassinated in bir palace by his 
stantly swarmed with English privatceramen, nobles, and Alexander, his son, ascended the 
Her navy was active averywhere. There had throue. When Napoleon heard of the death of 
been no proclamation of war issued. The mer- Paul, it is said that he gave utterance, for the 
shants of Europe were entirely uususpicious of first time in his life, to that irreverent exproa- 
any such calamity, Their ships were all ex- sion, “Mon Diea!” (My God/) which is ever 
owed. 2y Gouna they wore ewept into the j upon the lipsof every Frenchman, Ho regarded 














gee land. More than half of the sbips his death ag a great calamity to Frr-- and to 

ging to the northern powers then at ses the world, ‘The eccentri 1e Emperor 

were captured, smonated almost to madnest bis enthuad- 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden had « large estic sdiniration for Napoleon France aad 

armament in the Baltic, A powerful English | Kas in @ close alliance. 

loot was sent for ite destruction. The terribie; T nobles of Russia wor displeased 





energies of Nelson, 20 resplendent wt Abonkir, with tbe democratic equality which Napoleou 
Yrre, ell more sciking at Copenbagoo, | A wos eutsiing in France| They potiod the de 
terrific conflict ensued. ie capital of ark struction of the king, and raised Alexander to 
was with weeping and woe, for thousands tie throne, pledged to» different. policy. The 
of her noble sons, the young and the joyons, young monarch immediately withdrow from the 
were weltering in blood. maritime confederacy, and entered into s treaty 
“T have been,” anid Nelson, “in above a of peace with England. ‘Those events, appir 
bundred eugagements, but that of Copenhagen reat'y eo disastrous to the ixtercats of France, 
‘was the most terrible of them all” wera, or tbe contrary, highly conducive to the 
Tn tho midet of this terriio cannonade, Nelsou terminations <f the war. The Engtish people, 
was rapidly walking the  guartar-deck, which | woary of the interminable arrife, and disgusted 
was dlippery with blood and covered with tho! with wie oceans of blood which had been shed, 
dead, who could not be removed as fest a2 thoy ‘and more olanorously demanded pence. 
fell, A heavy shot struck the mainmast, ecatter- An England could now make peace without 
ing the splinters in every direction. He looked the mortitication of ber pride. 
upon the devastation around him, and, sternly © Napoleon was extremely mginut in _ 
smiling, said, “This ia warm work, end this day succour to the army in Egypt. He deemed if 
may bo the last to uny of us ina moment, But ossential, io order to promote the maritime great- 
mark me, I would not be eleewhere for thou- nos of Francs, that Egypt shculd be retained as 
sands.” ‘This was her , but it was not noble, s colony. His pride was alao anlisted in proving 
It was the love of war, not the loveof humanity to the world that he had not transported forty- 
1s was the spirit of an Indian chieftain, not the six thousand eoldicre to Egypt in vain. Vessels 
epirit of a Christian beard of description, shipr of war, merchantmen, 
The commander-in-chief of the sqnadron, despatchslome, sailed almost dally from the 
seeing the eppalling carnage, hung out the ports of Holland, France, Spain, Italy, and 
eiguel for discontinuing the action. ‘Feleon was oven from the coast of Barbary, laden with 
for a moment deeply agitated, and then ex- provisions, European goods, wines, mimitiona of 
claimed to a companion, “I have but one cye.| war, and esch taking « file of Fretch newa 
Thave a right to be blind somatimea” Then, Many of these vessels were captured. 
putting the glass to his blind eye, be said, "I however, escaped the vigilance of the 
really don't see the signal. Keep mine for closer | cruisers, end gave to the colony most. gratifying 
battle still Aying That is the way [ enswer| proof of the interest which the First. Consal took 
ene aij . Nail mine to the mast!” in its welfure, While Napoleon wus thus daily 
‘The bnman mind is oo constituted thst it must | endeavourisg to send pardial relict vo the army 
wcoure bercism That sentiment is implanted in Egypt, he was, st th pwing? 








vast expedition t convey thither « 
reinforcement of troops and materials of war. 
‘Napoleon assembled thia squadron at Brest, 
onteusibly destined for St. Domingo. He selected 
en of the fastest eniling ships, placed on board 
of them five thousand men, and an ample supply 
of those stores most neaded in Egypt. He 
ordered that each vessel should contain a oom- 
plete assortment of every individual article pre- 
pared for the colony, ao that, in the event of one 
Nossa! hing captured the colony would not be 





scvernd other places, formed similar expeditions; 
hoping thus to distract the attention of England, 
ad compel her to divide ber forces to guard all 
exposed points, Taking nlvantage of this con- 
fusion, he was almost certain that some of the 
yeassle would reach Egypt. ‘The plan would 
faave been triumphantly successful, as subseqacat 

proved, bad the neval commanders obeyed 

ions of Napoleoa. 

A curious instance now occurred of what may 
be callnl the despotism of the First Consul. 
And vet it is not etranye that the French people 
shoul, under the peculiar circumstances, have 
respetted aud loved such despotinw. The fol 
lowing onder wns ied to the Mier of 








address a short circu. x to the editers of the 
foarteon journals, forbidding tho insertion of any 
article calculated to afford tho enemy tho 
Aliylitest clue to the different movements which 
ars tuking place ia our squadrons, unless the in- 
‘be derived from th s oflcial journal.” 


Napolean had previously, throuzh the regu- 


tnrly constituted tribunals,” suppressed ell the | 


jow in Paris but fourte's. The world hw 


often wondered how France ¢o readily yiclded vo | jority n the Parliament, the 





the despotism of Napoleon. It was because the 
French were convinced that dictatorial power 
‘wax essential to the successful prosecution of the 
‘act of Napoleon was dictated 
bv tho most wise and sincero patriotism. ‘They 
viltiog to sactitice the liberty of the 
press, that r might obtain victory over their 
enemies 
‘The condition of England was now traly 
slanving. Nearly all the civilized world was in 
ust het. Her harvests hod been cat 
off, and a fightfat famine ravaged the land. 
The starving people ware rising in ditTeront 
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for the support af life. The opyoti- 
bgp seeing the ein of Pit shakes, redoubled 
their blows. Fox, Tiernay, Grey, Sheridan, and 
Hollsad renewed their attacks with all the erdour 

a 

“Why,” said they, “did you not make peace 
with France when the First Consul proposed it 
before the battle of Marengo Why did you not 
consent to peace when it war proposed after that 
battle? Why did y m refuse consent to separate 
negotiation, when Napoleon was willing to enter 
into such, ‘without demanding the cessation of 
hostilities by sea?” They coutrasted the distress 
of England with the prosperity of France. 
“Prance,” said they, “admirably governed, 
at peace with Europe. In the eyes of the world 
sho appears ninane, wire, tranquil, evincing the 
most exemplary moderation after all her vice 
tories.” With’ bitter irony they exclaimed, 
“What have you now to say of this young 
Bonaparte, of this rash youth, who, according 
to the mivisterial Inuguage, was only doomed to 
enjoy a brief exictence "his predecessors, 60 
opuemeral that it did entitle him to be 
treated with ?” 

Pitt was disconcerted by the number of hie 
enemies and by the clamours of @ fainishing 
people. His proud spirit revolted at the idea of 
changing his coarse. He could only reiterate 
his argument, that if he bad not made war 
xgninst revolutionary France, Englaod would 
also bave been revolutionized. ‘There is an 
aspect of moral sublimity in the Hrmness with 
which thie distinguished rainister breasted a world 
in arms. “As to the demund of the neutral 

” said he, we rust envelop ourselves in. 
our flag, and proudly find our grave in the deep, 
ruther than alent the valldity of such principles 
in the maritime code of nations.” 

Though Pitt still retained bis numerical me- 
of the 

















‘ople were turing with grt er against 
‘im, and he felt that bis positi: materiliy 
weakened. Under these circumstarces, Pith, 


idolized by the aristocracy, execraucd by the 
democracy, took occasion to send in his resig~ 
neath, The impression seemed to be universal, 
thst the distinguished minister, perceiving thal 
pee must be made with France, temporarily 
rotived, that it might be brought about by others 
rather than by himself, He caused himself, how- 
ever, to be succeeded by Mr. Addingtrn, a man 
of no distinguished note, but entirely under his 








« influence. The feebie intellect of the Ring of 


partes 
of the kingsom, pillaging the magaificent country | England, though he was one of the most wortiy 
cats of the English aristocracy, and sweeping in’ and conscientious of men, was unequal to these 


riotons mobs throngh the cities, The masses in 
England and in Ireiand, wretehedly perishing of 


longer, clamotred londly against Pitt. They) Mr. Pitt, who had been Pi me 


alleged tha: he was the canse of all their calumi 
ties—that he bad botdened the nation wit 





litical storms. A renewed att" of insanity 
incapacitated him for the fancti os of royalty. 
Minfeter for 


seventcen years, beeam:, by this event, vir 
tadly George ITE, and Mr. & 


‘omormous deht and with inscpportable taxee—| mi 


that by refusing pezce with France he bad drawn 


ell the Continental Powers into hostility with | termination to straggie hand to hand with Eny- 


England, and thus bed deprived the penple of| Innd until be bad comp. 





Ned the government 1s 


that food hom thy Continent which was ov in-[ conse to make war agaiust France. Cousiews 





1602,} 


ef the nweal superiority of his foes, he avowed 
hie reralve to cross the Channel with = powerful 
artsy, merch directly upon London, and thus 
compel the cabinet of St. James to make peace. 
It wns a desperate enterprise; 20 desperate that, 
to the present day, it is doubted whether Napo- 
Jeon aver seriously contemplated carrying it into 
affect. It was, however, the only measure Na- 
poleon could now adopt. Tho naval superiorit 
of England waa so undeniable, that a maritime 
wat was hopeless. Nelson, in command of the 
feet of the Channel, would not allow even @ 
fishing-bost to creep out from # French cove. 
“* “eon was very desirous of secariag in his 
favour the popalar opinion of the people of Eng- 
Jand end the eympathies of the whole European 
public, 

‘He prepared with his own hand many articles 
for the Honiteur, which were models of eloquent 
and urgent polemics, and which elicited admira- 
tion from readers in all countries. He wrote in 
the most respectful and complimentary terms of 
the new English ministry, representing them as 
“‘ligent, upright, and well-intentioned men. 
He endeavoured to assure Europe of the unam- 
bitious desires of France, contrasted her 
readiness to relinquish the conquests which she 
v*""“ywith the exger grasp with which the 

eld their enormous acquisitions in India 
and in the islands of the sea. With the utmost 
delicacy, to avoid offending the pride of Britain. 
he affirmed that @ descent upon En; 
be his last resource; that he fully appreciated 
the bravery and the bower of the English, and 
the desporate riske which he should encounter in 
wach an undertaking; bnt he declared that there 
‘wus no other alteraative left to bim, and thet, if 
the English minister wore resolved that the war 
ahonld not be Dbronghe to a clone but by the de- 
struction of one of the two nations, there was not 
4 Frenchman who would not make the most 
desperate efforts to terminate this oruel quarrel 
to 














0 glory of Franco. 
“But why,” exclaimed ho, in words singularly 
glowing and beautiful, but of melancholy import, 


“why place the question on this last resort? 
Whersfare not put an end to the sufferings of 
humanity? Wherefore risk in this manner the 
lot of two great nations? Happy are netions 
when, having arrived at high prosperity, they 
have wise goveruments, which care not 
advantages ao vast to the cuprices and vicissitudes 
‘of 9 single stroke of fortune.” 

‘These most impressive papers, from the pen of 
the First Conaul, remarkable for their vigorous 
logic and impassioned eloquence, produced a 
deep impression npon ell minds. This con- 
tilincory language was secompanicd by the most 
terions demonstrationa of force upon the sores 
of the Channel. One hundred thousand men 
were apon the coasta of France, in the vicinity 
of Boulogne, preparing for the threatened in- 
nsion. Boats without romber were collected to 
transport the troops seross the narrow channel. 
1 was asserted that, by taking advantage of a, 
‘propitious moment immediately after a storm bad 


HE THREATENS ENGLAND. 
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scattered the English fleet, France sould concen- 
trate such a foros ss tc obtain « temporary 
command of the Channel, and the strait could 
‘be crossed by theinvaders. England was aroused 
thoroughly; but not alarmed. ‘The militia wae 
disciplined, the whole island converted into » 
camp. Waggone were constracted for the trans. 
portation of troops to any threatoued point. It 
ia important thet the reader should distingeish 
thie threat of invasion in 1801 from thet far 
more powerful naval and military organization 
executed for the same ove io 1804, and 
known under the name of the Camp of Bonlogne, 
Not s litde uneasiness was felt in England 
respecting the temporary sucess of the 
conqueror. Famine raged throughont the island. 
Business was at @ st ‘The taxes were euor- 
mous. Ireland was on the eve of revolt, The 
mass of the English people admired the character 
‘of Napoleon ; and, notwithstanding al! the efforts 
of the government reparied us ihe ie of 
aristocracy an jen 
Nelson, with an invincible armament, was 
umphantly sweeping the Channel, anda French 
gun-boat conld not. round & headland with- 
‘ont encountering the vigilance of the enorgotio 
hero, Napoleon, in escaping from Egypt, uad 
canght Nelson nepping in # Jaly’s lep. The 
greatest admirers of the paval hero could not 
but smile, half-pleased that. under the guilty cire 
curostances, he had met with the misadventure. 














‘would Ho was anxious, by « stroke of romantic heroism, 


to obliterate this impression from the publie mind, 
Tho vast Gotilla of France, most thoroy 





was anchored at Boulogne, in 
in w line parallel to the shore. 
break of day on the 4th of Angnst, the fleet of 
Nelson, in magnificent array, approuched tho 
French flotilla, and for sixteen hours rained down 
‘upon it # tornado of balls and shell, The gun- 
boats were, however, chained to one another and 
tothe shore. He did not succeed in taking « 
single boat, aud retired mortified at his discom- 
fiture, and threatening to return in @ few days to 
take revenge. The French were exceedingly 
elated that, in a naval conflict, they had avoided. 
defeat. Ap they stood there merely upon self- 
defence, victory Was ont of the question. 

‘The re-eppearanee of Nelson was consequently 
@sily expected, and the French, emboldened by 
success, prepared to give him = warm reception, 
‘Twelve deya after, on the 16th of August, 
Nelson again appeared with « vastly incwused 
force. In the darkness of the aight be filled 
his boats with picked men, to undertake one of 
the most desperate enterprises om record. In 
four divisions, with muffled osra, this forlorn 
ope, in the silence of midnight, approached the 
French flotilla. The butchery, with swords, 
hatchets, bayonets, bullets, and land greondes 
yas hideous. Both parties fongbt with perfect 
fury. No man seemed to have the slightest 
regard for limb or lif. England was fighting 
for she knew not whet, The French were con- 
‘tending in self-defence. For four long bows of 


NAPOLEON 
hter continusd. Thon- 


ston tae wey downing 
jada retired, fo 
ae vg toa defeat, 
The result of the: conflicta dimi shed the con- 
fidence of the English in Ne o's ability to 
destroy the preparations of Napoleon, and in- 
eroazed their apprebeusion that the French might 
be onabled, by; hance, to carry the war of 
invasion to their own Gresides. 

+1 was resolved,” said Napoleon afterwards, 
“to renew ut Cherboorg the wonders of Egypt. 
Chad alroody raised in the sea my pyramid. I 
mould also fave had my Lake Mareotis. M; 
grens object was to concentente all our m: 
forces, and in time they would have beet: 
mense, in order to be able to deal out a grand 
stroke at the encmy. EF was establishing my 
ground # as to bring the two nations. xs it 
wore, bods to body. The ultimate issue could 
not be doubtful, for we had forty millions of 
Froveh against fifteen millions of English, I 
would bave terminated tha strife by a hatede of | 
Actium.” 

‘One after another of the obstacles in the way 
of peace now gratually gave way. 
were mondo to Napol-on, He accepted the ad- 
vances of England with the greatest 
and ¢ Ponce,” saia he, “is easly: 
brought abont, if England desires it.” 

“Pitt,” says Mr. Ingersoll, “was at war with 
republicanism when the consular republican 
government of France had staunebed all the 
‘wounds of that country. restored the finances, 
organized public instruction, recalled nearly all 
the Royulists, reinstated religion, begun vast 
plans for territorial improvements, and for 
ameliorating the Inwa by 6 cew civil code. In 
everything, execpt foreign commerce and mann- 
fuctites, the French Repnblic was then more 
flourisbing, progressive, and content than the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. It was hard, if not 
imoponsible, where the press and all public dis- 
‘cussion is 60 ftee and manly as in England, for 
any ministry to make head against such unde- 
aninble roascne for peace with a rival nation.” 

On the evening of the 21st of October the 
preliminaries were sired in London. That 
fety sieht a comer lett Er land to convey the 
jor intelligence to France. He arrived at 

falmaison, the rura) retreat of Napoleon. at 
four o'clock in the afternoon of the next day. 
At that moment the three consuls were holdi.g 
& government oval, Theexcitement of joy in 
opening the duspet wns intense. ‘The con= 
wnls ceased from thcir lubonrs, and threw them- 
selves into each o-her's arms in cordial om- 
braces. 

Nepoleon, taying aside all reserve, gave fall 
atterance to the intense joy which filled his 
bosom, It was for him s proud accomplishment. 
Ta two years, by bie genius aud his indefatigable 
exertions, he had restored internal order to 
France and peace to the world. Still, even in 
Qhia moment of triamph, his entire, never- 
wavering devotion to the welfare of France, like 
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BONAPARTE. fteo1, 


f rling passion aecg even to death, rnnabone 
xu 

“Now that woh: cade 
with England,” sai 3 we tne 
make s treuty of and remove al! 
subjects of dispute between the two countries.” 

japoleos promptly replied, “Not so faust) 
The political peace ia made, So much the 
better. Let us enjoy it. As to commercial 
peace, we will make one, if we caz. But at n0 

co will I sacrifice French industrs. Uren 

the mitery of 178" 

The news had been kept secret in London for 
twenty-four hones, that the joyful intelligence 
might be commanicated in bath cspitale at, the 

em beth in 
England wad France bordered almost opon do- 
liriam. It vas the repowe of the Continent 
Tt was general, cuiversal pence, It was opening 
the world to the commeroo of all nations. War 
spreads over continents the gloom of the world 
of woe, while peace umines them with the 
radiance of heaven. Illuminations blazed overy- 
where. Men, the most phlegmstic, met and 
embraced each other with tears. The people of 
England surrendered themselves to the most ex- 
traordinary traneports, ‘They loved the Froneb. 
‘They adored the hero, the sago, the great pacl- 
feator who governed France. The strecis of 
London resounded with ebouts of “Long live 
Bonaparte!” Every stage-cosch which nan 
from Loudon bore ‘triumphant banners, upca 
‘which were inscribed, © Peace with Franco.” 

‘The populace of London rushed to the Louse 
of the French negotiator, He had just enter>" 
is carriage to visit Lord Hawkesbury, to ox: 
change ratidcations. The tumultuous trong of 

‘men cobamessed bis horses and dragged 
him in triumph, in the deliriom of their joy 
rending the skies with their shonta. Tho crowd 
und the rapturons confusion at last became #0 
great, that Lord Vincent, fearing some accident, 
placed himeeif at the head of the amiable mob, 
[as it triumphantly escorted and conveyed the 
carriage from minister to minister. 

‘A curious circumstance occurred at the festival 
in Londou, highly characteristic of the bonest 
bluntuess, ‘resalation, and goodnature of the 
English neamen. ‘The house of M, Otto, the 
French minister, wa brilliaarly iUnmneted, 
| Atcracted by its surpassing splendour, a vast 
crowd of sailora had gathered around. The 
word concord blazed forth most brilliantly in 

ters of light) The rs, not very familiar 
with the spelling-book, exclaimed,  Conguered! 
not #0, by = great deal, That will not do.” 
Excitement and dissatisfaction rapidly aprend. 
‘Violenco was threatened, M. Otto came forward 
himself most blandly, but his atcempts at ex- 
planation were utterly fruitless. ‘Tho offensive 
‘word was removed, and amity eabstituted. The 
sailors, fully satisfied with the amande honorable, 
gave three cheers und went on their way re 
Joicing. ; 

Ta France the exnltstion was, if possible, stil} 
greater than in England. The admiratios of 
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Neapoleon, and the confidence én bis wisdom and 
patriotiom, were unbounded. No power was 
withheld fom the Firet Cousal which he was 


TRE TREATY OF AMIENS. 


| 


ramisien was beyond all dispute, Mapolon 
icbt very fairly have demanded Malte ‘or 
France, as a delance for Gibralzar, But his 


willing to assume. The nation placed itself at | desire for pesca was eo strong, and his moderation 
his fost. All over the Continent Napoleon re- | so singular, that he was willing to leave England 
seived the honourable title of The Hero Pacifi-| in ion of Gibraltar, and yet relinguusb sll 
eator of Europe.” And yet there was a ‘lain upon Melts for France,” England, how- 
ander-current to this joy. Napolson was the | ever, demsnded beth. Here Nepoleon was firm. 
favourite, not of the nobles, but of the peopls.| He insisted that Malta ehonld be plnced in the 
Even his acts of despotic authority were moet hands of some nentzal powar; bat he declared 
cordially sustained by the people of France, for his unslterable determination that he could, by 
they believed that such acts were essential for no possibility, consent that it should remain ia 
pres cawes und the orega calaets” ad gr ester edad agre 
rivileg e forsign cabinets,” said At last England yiolded, and agroed to ovacnute 
Repotean, “ bate me worse than they did Robes- Malta, and Gat hea be surrendered to the 
ierre.” "The hosannas with which the name of| Knighte of St. ohn, In reference to thie all- 
jonaparte was resounding through the cities and important surrender, the terme were very explicit, 
the vileges of England fell gloomily upon the It was stated that’ the forces of bis Britanuic 
eare of Mr. Pitt and hia friends. The freedom of Majesty should evacuate the island and its de- 
the seas was opening to the energetic genius of pendencies within threowonthe ater the exchange 
Napoleon an anobstructed field for the maritime of the ratificstions. By these honourable and 
sear dee wegen acy aan eee 
in grant iy 
gimp te 
existence to lore seas, ly he} ow a n 
facet oh the popular voice | 1 Pesee baving been constuded.” says Bour- 





i ct sienna, on terms which were highly honourable 
to yield, and which, in his Sn 
mh bod no good to th naval superiority fo Bea nacional hiersceat al parties bape tia 
. . beon engaged wonld. now have terminated, and 
It was agreed that the plenipotentiasies, to i 
sell to Teacy ‘Saintieel abocid niet ag [tbat France would be left at liberty to Adopt 





those institutions which would bo agreeable to 
0 intermediate polat midway between | herself, But the brilliant position in which the 


peace of Amiens had left Frauce seemed to excite 
the jealousy of her neighbours, and to produce 
those foclinge which sre opposed to the repose of 
netions. In fact, we shail see that war broke 
ont afresh with nuasuel avimosity, and that from 
very trifling causes. Atthis period the: ” 
glory was tusullied, nud held in prospect the 
most flattering hopes; and it cannot be donbted 
but that the First Consul was really desirous to 
yromote peace and to sive repose to France.” 
At St. Helena, Nupoleon remarked to Las Casaa, 
Cornwallis is the - Engilsbmmas, who 
ve me, in earnest, a favourable opinion 
SEs vations stor linn Fox, and] wight sd 
to thess, if it were necessary, our present admiral, 
Malcolm. Comwallis was, in every senso of :he 
word, « worthy, good, and bonest man. At the 
time of the treaty of Amiens, the terms having 
been agreed upon, he had promised to eign the 
next day st a certain hour, Something @ com- 
sequence detained him at home, but he had 
ied ‘bis word. The evening of thet same 
ay & courier artived from London pects | 
certain articles of tho troaty, but he answ 
that he hed sigued, and immediately cane und 
actually signed. We understood each otber per- 
fectly well. Thad placed e regiment at his 
i ‘and be took pleasure in ~~~ its 
mancuvres. FE have prese - —ugreenble 
recollection of him in every and it ie 
ix 6 honourable 
Esa’ ofzawals ta saws wogonae 


Amiens, 
London and Paris, The English appointed as 
their minister Lord Cornwallis. ‘The Ameri 
thie distinguished genora) at Brandy- 
wine, Camdan, and at the surrender of Yorktown, 
have been in’ the hebit of regarding him as an 
enemy. But he was a gallant soldier, and one | 
of the most humane, high-minded, and estimable 
of men, Frankly he avowed his conviction that 
tho time had arrived for tarminsting the miseries 
of the world by peace, Napoleon bas paid « 
noble tribute to the integrity, urbanity, sagacity, 
tha uablemiaed ‘honour af Lord. Gorswalie 


Joseph Bonaparte was appointed by the Firm ‘Lord 


Consul ainbassador on the part of France. The 
suavity of his manners, the gentleness of his dia 
voeition, his enlightened and liberal political views, 
‘end the Christian morslity which, in those days 
of general corruption, embellished bis conduct, 
peculiarly adzpred him to fall the duties of « 
Penoo-maker. 

eng the terms of the treaty, it was agreed 
that France shonld abandon ter clany in 
as endangering the English possessions in 
In fact, the French soldiers had already, by capi- 
tulation, agreed to leave Egypt, but the tidings 
of aurender bad not then reached England or 
Francs, The most important question in these 
deliberatio.s was the possession of the island of 
Walta, The power in possession of that i 
sable fortre —“d havs command of the M 
terranean. Napo'eon insisted upon it, as # point 
important above all others, that England should 
Wot retain Malta. As England waa already m 
poteession of Gibraltar, the rexsonableness of this 








© Wspoleon was 
couse puriued by 


certain that # request ftom bim would have had 
more weight with me, perbsps, than one from s 
crowned head. His Emily ‘appears to have 
guessed this to be the case, Some requesta have 
doen made to me in its same, which have all 
‘been granted. 

“Fox came to Prance immedietely after the 
peace of Araiens, He was employed in writing 
a history of the Stusrts, end asked my permission 
to search our diplomatical archives, I gave 
orders that everything should be placed at his 
disposal. I received him often. Fame hed 
formed to of hip telents, snd I roon found that. 
lie possessed x noble character, a good heart, 
iherul, generous, and enlightened views. I eon- 
tid-red bi an ornament to mankind, and war 
very mich attached to him, Half s degen such 
mein 26 Fox and Comwailis would be sufficient 
to establish the moral character of  vstion, 
With euch men Ishonld always have agreed, 
We should soou have settled our urences, Bt 
not only Franca would have heon at pesce with 
a nation at bottom most worthy of esteem, but 
we should have done great things together.” 














CHAPTER XXIM. 
NATIONAL REFORMA 


enwallin—Mr. Fox-—Depu- 
dleetual supremacy of Ne- 
ies depatios—The English 






polenii— Adidcese 
in Paris_Dissatisfaction of the English azistocracy— 
‘Joy of the penple—Napoleon’s defence of Chrielianity 

“Testimony of tho Eneyetopeedia Americana and of 

‘he tones of the church bell—Tbs aew 
‘nw bbrary ef Napel i 
racht oi Christian!ty—Noble procianuation~ Religious 
fte—Teiunspial monument props of 

Lady Moreun=Mora} roforme—Testimony of Inger- 

son 

‘Ture pacification, so renowned in history both 
for its sstahlishmert and for its sudden and disas— 
fous ruptero, has ever been known by the name 
of the Peres of Anions, Napcleon determined 
to celebrate the jorful event by m magnificent 
fistival. Tho 10th of November, 1801, was the 
Tt was the anniversary of Napo- 
inment of the consular power. Friendly 

‘ing been thus restored between the 
two countries after so many years of hostility 

i carnage, thousaude of the English flocked 
across the Channel and thronged the pavements 
of Paris. All were impatient to see France thus 
suddenly erasrging from auch gloom into such 
poparalldied Weittenty, and epeclly to ws the 
man who, at that moment, was the admiration 
of England and of the world. 

‘Tho joy which pervaded all classes invested 
this festival with eublimity. With » delicacy of 
courtesy characteristic of the First Consul, no 
eartiagos but those of Lord Cornwallis were 
atiowed in the stroets on that day. The crowd 
of Porisfans, with _ covdial and tumultuous 
‘arviamations, opened before the 1 tative of 
‘te armics of Eneland, The ‘Dostrions Fox 
‘was ous of the visitors on this occasion, He 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


was received by Nepoleon with Ce azmoe: 
sideratica and with the most delicate att 
In passing throagh the gallery of ecalpture, 
lady pointed his attention to bis own statue 
filling a niche by the side of Washington aud 
Bruras, Every one who came into d:rect 
sonal contact with the First Consul at this time 
was charmed with his chsracter. 

‘Nino deputies from Switzerland, the most nble 
men the Republic coald furnish, were appointed 
‘to meet. Napateon respecting tne pote arrange 
ments of the Swiss cantons  Punctual to the 
hour, the First Cons red a neat, sprciout 
room, where there was a long table covered with 
Kreon baize. Dr. Jones, of Bristol, the intiniars 
Iriend of seversl of these deputies, and who was 
With them in Paris gt the tine, thas describes 
the interview :— 


“The First Conml entered, followed by two 
of his ministers, und, a‘ler the necessary alu- 
tation, sat down at the lead of the tahlo, 
ministers on each side of him. ‘The deputies 
then took their seats, He epread out. 
therm a large map, a8 necessary to the oubject of 
theit deliberations, He then requested that they 
would stare freely any objection which micht 
occur to them in the plan which be shold pro- 
pose. Thay availed themselves of the libertz, 
and suggested sevoral altzrations which they 
doomed advantageons to France and Switzerland, 
But from the prompt, clear, and unanswerable 
reazona which Napoleon gave in reply to all 
their objections, he completely convinced the 
of the wisdom of his plans. After an animarei 
discussion of fen Rours, they candidly adnitted 




































ish- |that he was better acquainted wich the locel 


circumstances of the Swiss cantone, and with 
what would secure their welfare, than they were 





themselves. During the whole discussion hia 
ministers did not speak one word. The deprtios 


afterwards declared that it was their decited 
‘opinion that Napoleon was the most extraor- 
dinary man whom they had wet in modem times, 
or of whom they had read in ancicut history.” 


‘M. Constant and M, Sismondi, who both knew 
Napoleon well, have remarked—" The quickness 
of his conception, the depth of his remarks, the 
facility and propriety of his clog 
above all, the candonr of his repli 
patient silence, were more remarkuble and at 
tractive than we ever met with in any other 
individual.” 

“What your interests reqnize,” said Napoleon 
at this time, “is, 1. Equality of rights smon 
the whole eighteen cantons. 2. A sincers an 
voluntary renunciation of al! exclusive privileges 
on the part of patrician families, 3. A fede- 
rative organization, where every canton may 
find itself arranged according to its lamgnage, 
ite religion, its manners, and its interests. ‘The 
central government remains to be provided for, 
but it is of mcch less consequence than the 
central organization. Situated on the summit 
of the mountains which separate France, Italy, 
and Germany, you participate in the disposition ef 
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all these countries. You have never maintained | land. Pitt and his frien sbmttted wita em 
regular armies, nor had established nocredited | treme reluctance to = pence which they cond 
agents at the courts of the different governments. |not avoid. The Explish people, bowever, were 
Strict neutrality, © prosperous commerce, and ‘overjoyed at the cesaition of the horrible war. 
family administration, can alone secure your|" But while,” saye Alison, “thet were the 
interests, ot be suited’ to your wishes. Every |natural feelings of the inconsiderate populace, 
organization which could be established among | who are ever governed by present imprussi' ne 
oD, hostile to the interests of France, would and who were for the most part dustitite of he 
ajure you in the most essential pasticulars.” | information requisite to form a rational opiz.on 
This was commending to them federstive|on the subject, there were many met gifted 
organization cimilar tothat of the United States, | with greater sugucity and foresight, who deepl; 
and cautioning them against the evil of centraliza.|lamented the conditions by which pence 
tion of power, No impartial man ean deny that | been purchased, and from the very first pro 
the most profound wisdom marked the principles |phoied that it could be of no long endurance. 
which Napoleon suggested to terminate tho | They obsorved that the war had been abruptly 
divisions with which the cantons of Switzerland | terminated without one object being guined f+ 
had long been agitated. “These lenient con-{ which it was undertaken; that it wan entered 
ditions,” eays Alison, gave universal satisfaction into in order to curb the ambition eud to stip 
in Switzerland.” The following extract Grom the the democratic propagandism of Francs.” 
noble speech which Napoleou pronounced on the These “many men gifted with greater saga 
formation of the constitution of the confederacy ity,” with Willam Pitt st their head, now 
will be read by many with suxprise, by all with employed themselves with sleepless vigilance 
interest, and with futal success to bring toe rupture a 
"Tho re-establishment of the ancient order peace which they deemed so untoward. Sit 
of things in the democratic cantons is the best Walter Scott discloses the feelings with which 
courve which can be adopted, bath for you and this party were actuated ia the observations, I 
‘ne, They are the states whose peculiar form seems more than probable that the extreme re- 
vf government render them so interesting in the joicing of the rabble of London et signing th 
eyes of all Europe, But for this puredemocracy preliminaries, their dragging about the carria, 
You would exbibit nothing which is not to be of Lanriston, and shonting * Bonaparte for ev: 
found elsewhere. Beware of extinguishing 20 had misled the ruler of France into au opinion 
remarkable a distinction. know well that this that peace was indispensably necessary to Exg- 
Gemocratia system of administration has many jand. He may essily enough have mistaken the 
inconveniences, but it ia established; it has cries of « London mob for the voice of the British 
existed for contunes, It springs from the eir- ™ 
simstances, situation, end primitive habits of the * Tp the midst of all these cares, Napoleon wat 
people, from the genius of the place, and cannot making strennous efforts to restore religion to 
with sufety be abandoned. You mast never France, It required great moral courajte to pro- 
take away from a democratic society the prac- secntesuchamovement. Nearly all the generals 
Hical exercise of its privileges, To give such 
exercise a direction consistent with the tran- _ % «3¢ te generally, perhaps mnivernally, sisted that 
quillity of the state is the part of trae political Enrland saw am infraction of the treaty of Amiens tu 
Pot Tnandet Nome howls wer nied 3 sty is esr acter aa 
by classes, and they threw into the last class the armed mediation Inthe faire of Switzerland j vind 
Wuole body of indigent citzens, while tho Gret Tee creemarencn ar alnend as wong frtanes 10 
contained oaly afew hundred of the mast opalent, Prove apoleon dtd not in eplte af le profentae 
But the populace were content, and, amosed 00K, wish for peace, becunae be committed sete sbit 
wich the solicitation of their votes, did not per- aot allow; but we tk from the chief of the Freach 
tive the immense difference in their relative | delegation for the conclusion of the peace of Amictia, 
vie aceite acca ee oo Patera 
‘The moral influence which France thus ob- fulstions of France and Italy. ‘The Foclish gaveri= 
fuze in Sept wes regured ih exe BS oot Baar naan area 
jeulousy by all the rival powers. ‘His conduct rE Teerbaas 
tne Inaguaze”se7s Alinon, “on this ccassion "el etme cat reps tet Ste Tone 
wero distinguished by his osmal penetration and 4 depart from the neviralay which waa tneit chict pros 
ability, and a most unusual degree of lenity and tection, and to Join the eonfederaay against the French t 
forbexrance. Andif anything could have recon Lanswer, tbat « noble relation of mine (Lord Hortert 


gine Si fo he fo of fierindepctiney, Rena et eta uate 


it must have been the wisdom and equity on Swiss, by en official note to break from the ante line 
bis twedfation was founded.” they bed laid’ down for sbenseiven and to tc heat 

16 English who visited Paria were astonished “ia eck a contest nentrality was erirmins 1’ 
nn Sra there be . know that noble lord too well, thongh £ hi m be 
at the indications of prosperity which the metro- {n'nabite of memacy with Liat of late fram te or nies 
‘= exhibited. They found France in « very nena a which he hs bows sogagel 0 eit 
ent condition i ictura Nould have presented sacl per witHous The Pay TeRy 
ie ee Lm ite hideous pleture Neraaiga ane socor fp be woah Mae fee 


journals, Bur chere were two parties in kng-| irre” pees: ale aa 
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tn bin armies wore rank infidels, regarding every ! 


torm of religion with opt. The 
element, by nature, pr ed in the beeom! 
of Napoleon, He's: onctitutionally seni 





thonghnfal, pensive, 
sver oversiadowed iis retivcrive spirit. 
Inquisitive mind pordored the mysteries of the 
past and the unccriaiuties of the future. _ 
cated in « wild country, where the 
wore imbved with religious feclings, and buving 
been trained by a pious mother, whose venvrable 
charactor be never cuasert to adore, the sight of 
the hullowed rites of religion revived in bis 
sensitive and exelted imuyination the deopux 
Inperssions of tis childhoods 

He had carefully wtadied, on his returs from 
Kgrpt, the New Postament, and appreciated and 
profoundly admired ita besutifal y. He 
often convorwd with Monge, Lussrange, Laplace, 
auger whom be honoured ‘and’ loved, and be 
frequently embarrassed them in thelr incredulity 
by the logical clearness of hie uguments. The 
witticiems of Velinire, and the conuptions of 
anbridled sin, had rondured the purity of the | 
Gospel aupniutable to France, ‘Tulloyrand, 
sunoyed dy the remembrance of bis own 
Spostany, bitterly opponed what be called “the 
weligions peace.” Nearly all the supporvers and 
friends of the First Consul condemned every | 
effort to bring hack that which they denominated 
the reign of supyrstition. Napoleon honestly 
bolioved that the intersata of France 
that God shoud be rocojruised and Christianity 
respected by the French nation. 


w Monge, “I do uot auaintain these opinions 
through the postiveness of a devotes, but from 
reason. My religion in very simple. 'E look at 
thie anlvene, x0 vast, 40 couplex, #0 magni- 
fioent, and I say to myself that it cannot be the 
resalt of chance, but the work, however in- 
tonded, of an auknown, omnipotent being, a2 
superior to man as the’ universe is superior to 
‘the finest machiues of humian invention. Search 
the philosophers, end yon will not find » more 
declaive argameut, atid you cannot weaken it. 
But this truth is too micciuet for man. He wishes 
to know, sospecting himself and respecting bis 
fature destiny, a crowd of secrete which the 
nniverse doos ‘not disclose. Allow religion to 
inform him of that which he feals the ueed of 
knowing, and respect her disclosures.” 

Que say, when thie macter was under earnest 
Aiscussion in the Council of State, Napcizon suid, 
“Last overing I was walking aloze in tbe woods, 
amid tho solitude of nature. Tho tones of a 
distant ciurck bell fol upon my est. Involnn- 
tarily I felt deep emotion, 20 is the 
Satluence of ‘cssocintions. I 
said to myself fT feel thus, what most be the 
Influence’ of such impressions on the popalar 
mind? Let your plllosophere unewer th 
they can, It is absolntely indispensable fo 2 
‘religion for the peuple. It will be acid th I’ 
ama Papist. Tam not. I am convinced thet 
spart of Fracos would become Protestant ware 



































RAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Hear me,” suid Napoleon one day earnestly I 


is dictated by p 


[ieee 


Tam also certais 
‘would pontine 
otic, and that they oppose With Lit 
test zeal, the division wrong thelr fellow. 
Gtizens, We should then kas the Hogsenct 
‘wats over again, and intermi= ble confiiets But 
by reviving a religion which hasa!waye prevailed 
in the country, and by giving perfect Uberty of 


conscienes to the min: 2l} bs ectiafied.”” 
“The sound of a bell,” asys Bourricane, 
duced an effect apon Napoleon 





favour that disrosition 
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sever explain, Ho listened to it with delight 
When we were at Malnisison, and were walking 
in che road which led to Rul, how many times 
he: the sound of the bell of the village church 
interrapted the most serious conversacion, Ha 
‘would insten:tly stop, that the noise of our step 
might not cause him to Jose a single one of those 
fant notes whioh charv ed him. He was vesed 
wich me because I did not experivace the sume 
impressiont. The effect produced upon tim was 
w great that his voice trambled with emotion, 
und he ssid to me, *Thut recalls the first years 
which I passed et Brin T'was then. happy.” 
J have been teenty tives 5 5 
effect whic!: rhe sound 
poleon.” 

‘Un another occasion be remarked, 
ders me most bostile to the esta! 
the Catholic worship are the owner 
formerly observed, A aol °° sw hk 
idleness, and I do uot wish fur" bat. Py 
must lubour in order to live, Ist ul conse 
four holidays during the year, but to no ¢ 

if the gentlemen froin Rome cre not ¢ 
with that, they may the theit departure. 
Joss of time appested vo him such » 
that he almost invariably appainted su: 

snsable celebration upoa aome Cay 

voted to fost. 

The new pontiff wns attached to Nupel 
the secret cbain of muras satby, TL 
met, ab we have befors rewctked, dori 
wars of Italy, Pius VIL, dion the Bi: 
Imola, was surprised und delighted in fin 
the young republican general, whos fi 
filling Europe, a man of reirement, of 
gouias, of reflection, of serious charncter, 
blemished purity of life, and of delicate 
Dilities, restraining the irrcligions aropeu: 
his soldiers, aud respecting the temples ofr 
With clussio purity und eloquence be ep: 
Tislian languugs, TL i decornm 
his manners, ani his love of order, wi 
strangely contrasted with tha recldessnes 
the ferocions soldiers yith whom he was tus 
rounded, i fon thus prodneed upo 
the heart of tif waa never eflac 
‘Tusticg and generesity are alveys politic, 
he must indeed be iniluenced by uniguoble 
‘who hence infers thet every act 

oer A legate 

Pope to Pasis. “Let the holy 
poems the utmost «_ 

im cast his into my ers, 


the Chageh anotber Charlemagon” 
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Napclean had collected for himself» library of 
am hooks relating to the ovgacization 





dim. shane of 8 he bad devoured in those 
short intervals which he could glean from the 
cares of government. His genins enabled him 
‘at a glance to master the argument of an author, 
to detect nay existing sophistry. His 

moet roiracnlonsly Tetontive ‘and the philoso- 
phical cast of his mind, gave him at all times 
the perfect command of these treaxares of know- 
edge. Heastouished the world by the accuracy, 
extent. and variety of bis information npon all 
points of religion. 

Te wns bis custom, when deeply interested in 
any sn ject, to discuss it with all porsons ftom 
whom le. could obtain information. With clear, 
desire, and cogent arguments, he advocated 
‘viows, and refuted the erroneous 8} 
ae ively proposed to bim. It was 
‘spon Nagcleon that, if he mnst heve a church, 
no should »stahlish a French church, indepeadent 
af that of Rome. The poctic element was too 
pean in the cbaracter of Napoleon for such a 
thanghs. 

“Whet™ he exclaimed, “shall 1. » warrior, 
weesing sword and spurs, and doing battle, at- 
Yempt to become the bead of @ Church, and to sia¢ 











reguiate Church discipline and doctrine? I wish | .fy 


te ha the paciticator of France and of the world, 
and shail T become the originator of a now 
schism, @ Uttle mors absurd and not less dan- 
gerons then the preceding ones? ¥ must have 
‘Popo, and a Pope who will approximate men's 
tainds to each othor instead of ercating divisioas ; 


‘who will rounite them, and ive them ta the 20-| fore, attach 


vernment sprung fiom the Revolntion a8. 
tor the protection thet he shell have obtained 
from it, For this purposs I must have the trae 
Pope, the Catholic, sosalio, and Reman Pope 
fe reat is at the Vatican. With the French 
Mavs and some iMforecen, I'll always bo 
euficiently bis master. When L shall raise up 
the altars again, when I shall protect the priests, 
then Taball feed them, and teat them ea Ti- 
Bisters of religion deserve to be tread in every 
country, he will do what 1 ssk of him, throug! 
the Jncerest be srl have, in the gencral traa- 
qnility. He will calm men’s minds, rennite them 
ander’ hip hand, and pluce them’ under maine. 
Short of this there is only a continuation and an 

the fing which le 
piszine on un, and for me an immeone and in- 
jollate ridiele.” 

The Pope's legate most strentonsly urged 
some of the most arrogant and exclusive assump. 
tiona of the Papal Church. 

“The French paople must bo ellured back 
to religion,” ssid Napoleon, “not shocked. To 
Aeclars the Catholic religion the religion of the 
State is impossible, It is contrary to the ideas 
prevelent in Frnaca, and will never be admitted, 

Place of this declaration, we ean only substi 
tate the nyowal of the fact that the 


















RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 














i” 

religion is the religion of tho majority of Freneb. 

men. Bat there mnt be parfect freedom of 

5 i f wisa and honest 

ol ny govern 

“pe Ne to the Church 

Beate, P Tt ie the only way of 

eting ‘an end to the troubles of France, and I 
Shall persist in it andeviatingly.” 

‘The question of the re-establishment of Chris- 
tisnity was very earnestly discussed in the 
Council of State. To the objections which were 
Tred, Napoleon replied, “You are deceived. 

exists, nnd ever will oxist. They 
ee, Jong as the people ere irobued wit 
a religious ‘pir and that disposition is perms. 
moat a in the human heart. Wo have econ repab- 
lice and democracies, History lias many ex- 
amples of auch governmenta to exhibit, bat none 
of 9 State without established worship, without 
religion, and without priests. Is it not better to 
‘organise the public worship and discipline the 
priests than to leave both entirely eaancipated 
from the control of the State? At present, the 
clergy openly preach against the Republic, bo- 
cause they experience no bensft from it. Should 
we transport them? Unquestionably not! for 
what alons constitutes their anthority in the 
wreck of their fortunss is the fidelity with which 
they adhere to the church of their fathers, and 
that will be increased rather than diminished by 
the sufferings they undergo. Yon may send 
into exile the English or the Anstrians, for they 
are bound by no ties to our country; but the 
French, who hase families here, and are guil 
of no offence but an adherence to their religions 
opinions, must be treated differently. You can- 
‘not extinguish their opinions. You must, there- 
attach them to the Republic. If the Pro- 
testast faith is proclaimed, ons half the country 
will adopt that creed, and the other half remain 
Catholic. We abul! have the Huguenot w: 
over again, and interminable divisions. We 
have nothing to take from the clergy, and ar 
Little to ask from them. The affair is entirely a 
politica! matter, and the line I have adopted 
Appesre the safest that conld have been chosen.” 
The numbers ware-~ 

















ANAL sneer 
Teguise 

Ne was ove ed at the prospect: not 

only of a general 7 ® with Enrope, but of 

ace in France. In all the rural dis 


trrcts, ee tahatitants longed tor their churches 
and their pastors, and for the rites of religion, 
In the time of the Directory, a famous wooden 
image of the Virgin had been taken from the 
charch at Loretto, and waa deposited in one of 
the museums of Paris as a curiosity. The air- 
cere Catholics were deeply wounded and irritate’ 
by this act, which to them appeared so sacrile- 
a Great joy was caused both in France and 

‘when Napoleon sent a courier to the Pope 
restoring this statue, which was regarded witt 
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fem, 


liar veneration. The same embassador | who combat for the liberties of Friace, Citizen 


ery pecali 
carried the terms of 
the Church. This 
wis called “The Concordat 9 Pope, in 
secular power, was helpless. Napoleon could, 
‘at any moment, pour « resistless swarm of troops 
into his territories. 

As the French ambassador left the Tuileries, 
he asked the First Consul for his instructions. 
“Treat the Pope,” said Napoleon msgnani- 
mouly, “as if be bed two bundred thousand 
awidiers.” The difficulties in the way of an 
amicable arrangement were innume ‘The 
army of France was thoroughly infidel. Most of| 
the ‘leading generuls and statesmen who sur- 
rounded Napoleon contemplated Christianity in 
every aspect with hatred and acorn. On the 
other hand, the Catbelio Church, uninstracted 
by misfortane, was not disposed to xbate in the 
Jesat ite arrogant demands, and was clamorous 
for concessions which even’ Napoleon had not 
power to confer. It required all the wisdom, 
forbearance, and tact of the First Consul to ac- 
complish thin reconciliation. Joseph Bunapsrte, 
the nccomplished gentleman, the sincere, urbane, 
sngucinus, uprglt ‘man, Was Napoleon's corpe de 
reserce in’ all diplomatic acts. 

‘The preliminaries being finally adjusted, the 
Pope's \eenien met at the house of Jé 
Bonaparte, and on the 16th of July, 1801, 
rent act was sizued, Napoleon aunonneed the 
event to the Council of State. He 
them in # speech an boar and a balf in leagth, 
und all were struck with the precision, the 
vigour, and the loftiness of bis language” By 
nnivorsal consent, his speech was pronounced to 
be eloquent in the highest degree. But those 
philosophers who regarded it as the great 
‘of the Revolotion that all euperstition, by whi 
they meant all religion, was swept away, in 
mullen silence yielded to s power which they 
could not resiet. The people, the millions of 
France, were with Napoleon. 

Tho fol liberal and noble sentiments 
were uttered in the proclamation by which Na- 
poteon announced the Concordat to the French 
people :—- 

“An insane policy has songht, daring the 
Revolution, to smother religions dissensions under 
” yuins of the altar, under the ashes of religion 

‘At ita voice all those pious solemaities 
in which the citizens called sach other 
by the endearing name of brothers, and acknow- 
ledged their common equality in’ the sight of 
euven. The dying, left alone in his agonies, 


‘agreement for 
fous Rome 











20 longer heard that consoling voice which calls | 


the Christian to a better world. God himself 
seamed exiled from the face of Nature. Ministers 
of th: religion of peace, let » complete oblivion 
veil over your dimensions, your misfortunes, your 
fanits, Let the religion which unites you bind 
you oy indistoluble cords to the interests of your 
sountry. Let the young learn from your pre- 
septs that the God of peace is also the God of 
rus, and that Ho throws His shield over those 


Petco with of the Proteatant fit, 





the Isw has equally 
tended its solicitade to your interests. Let the 
‘morality, #0 pure, #0 holy, 20 brotherly, which 
yoa unite you all in lore to your 
‘eountry, and in respect for its Iawe; and, above 
all, never permit disputes on doctrinal 

weaken that universal clarity which religion in- 
cnlcates and commands.” 

To foreign nations, the spectacle of France 
Sk volmutnly returning to the Christan faith 
ras gratifying in the bighest degree, It sa 
qo them tie pledge of peace and the berbinger of 
ltranquillity. ‘The Emperor of Russia and the 
j King of Prouin publicly exproed their joy at 

the sugzsious event. ‘The Emperor of Austria 
{ styled it “‘s servioe truly rendered to all Europe.” 
{The serious and devout in all Iands considered 
{ the voluntary return of the French people to re- 
ligion, from the impossibility of without 
its precepts, as one of the most cigual triumphe 
of the Christinn faith. 

On the 11th of April, 1802, the event was 
celebrated by @ magniSicent religious reremony 
in the cathedral of Notre Dams. No expense 
was spared to invest the festivity with the 
utmost eplendour. Though many of the gone- 
rals and the high suthorities of the Stato were 





| extremely reluctant to participate in the eolem- 


nities of the occasion, the power and the po 
lurity of the Firat Consul were so groat that they 
dared not make any resistance, The Cathedral 
was crowded with splendour, ‘Tho versatile 

ever dolightad with change and with 
shows, were overjoyed. General Rapp, how- 
ever, positively refused to attend the ceremony. 
| With the bluntness of « soldier, conscious that 
his well-known devotion to the First Consul 
‘would secure for him impunity, he enid— 

“T chall not attend. But if you do not make 
these priests your aides-de-camp ot your coaka, 
you may do with then ex you pleus.” 

fapoleon was making preparstions to 
to the Cathedral, Cambactros entered his ope 


ment. 

© Well,” said the First Coneul, rubbing bi 
hands in ul glow of Bo ratcaen = we fo 
to churoh this morning. What say they to that 
in Paris?” 

“Many persons,” replied Cambacéres, pro 
pose to attend the first representation in onder 
to hie the piece, sbould they not find it 

“Hf any ons,” Nay 


loon firmly replied, “taker 
it into his head to hiss, T suall put Sim out of 
the door by the gronsdiery of the consalar 

“Bot whet if the 

rejoined, * 
like the rest?” 

“ As to that I have no fear,” anid Napoleon. 
“Ny old moustashes will go here to Notre 
Dame just ss at Cairo they would havo gane 
to the ‘mosjue. They wil remark how Poa 
end, seeing their goneral grave and decent, they 











fers. themselves,” 
ould take to hissing 
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other, Dect 


“What did yon think of the ceremony?" in-’ 


quired Napoleon of General Delmas, who stood 
near him, when it was concluded. 

"Ht wes a fine piece of mammery,” he re- 
plied; “nothing was wanting but the million of 
tmen who have perished to destroy that which 
yon have now re-established.” 

Some of the priests, encouraged by this trium- 


phaut restoration of Christianity, began to as- J.) 


same not a little ar oe. A celebrated 
dsucer died, not in the faith. ‘The pri 
Roche refused to receive the b 
chureh, or to celebrate the rites 


ase 


into the 
interment. 


The next day Napoleon canted the following Ny 


article to be inserted in the Moniteur 


“The curate of St Roche, in a moment of 
hallscination, has refused the rites of onrial to 
Mademoiselle Cumeroi. One of his colleagues, 
tuinan of sense, received the procession into the 
Church of St. Thomas, whero the buria) service 
was performed with the usual solemnities. ‘The 
Archbishop of Paris bas suspended the curate of 
St. Roche for three months, to give bim time 
to recollect that Jesus Christ commanded us to 
yray even for onr enemies. Being thas recalled 
by meditation to & proper sense of bis duties, be 
may lesm that all these superstitious obser- 
vances, the offspring of an age of eredulity, or of 
crazed imagit.ations, teud only to the discredit of 
true religion, and have been proscribed by the 
recent concordat of the Freuch Church.” 











The most strenuoas exertions were made by | 


the clergy to induce Napoleon publicly to par- 
take of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. It 
wus thought that hie high example would be 
very influential upon others. Napoleon nol 
replied, “I have not sufficient faith in the 
unnce to be benefited by its reception; and I 
have too much faith in it to allow me to be 
guilty of sacrilege, Wo are well as we are. Do 
not ask me to go further. You will never obtain 
what, you wish. I will not become a hypo- 
crite, “Be content with what you have already 
gained.” 

It is difficult to describe the undisguised de~ 
Tgtt with which the peasant JI over France 
aguis heard the ringing of the churcb bells upon 
the Sabbath morning, aud witnessed the openit 
‘of the eburch doors, the assembling of the con~ 
gregutions with smiles and covgratwations, and 
the repose of the Sabbath. Mr. Fox, in conver- 
sation with Napoleon after the peace of Amione, 
ventured to blame him for not having authorized 
the marriage of priests in France, “I then had,” 
said Napoleon, in bin nervous eloquence, “ need 
to pacify. It is with water, and not with oil, 
thet. you must extinguish thealogical volcanoes. 
(should have hed less difficulty in establishing 
the Frotestant religion in my empire.” 

‘The magistrates of Paris, grateful for the in- 
eximabls blessings which Napoleon had conferred 
apor. France, requested him to secept the project 












ef s triumphal mouument to bs awected to bis{ 


HIS POWERS OF FASCINATION. 
‘will be so too, passing the watchword to exch | honour, 








mw 


‘at « cost of five hundred thonsand france. 
Napoleon gave the following reply :— 

“I view with grateful acknowledgments those 
sentiments which actuate the magistrates of the 
city of Paris. The idea of dedicating mouu- 
mental trophies to thove men who have rendered 
themselves usefal to the community is » praisa- 
worthy action in all nations. I accept the offer 
of the monnment which yen desire to dedicate t. 
me. Let the spot be designated, but leave the 
bour of constructing it to futore generations, 
should they think fit thus to sanction the estimate 
‘which you place upon muy services,” Beneath the 
dome of the Invalides may now be sew the esti- 
mate which France has placed on the services of 








jore was an indescribable fascination about 
the character of Napoleon which no other man 
ever possessed od which all felt who entered 
his presence. Some military officers of high 
rank, oz one oocasion, in these early days of his 
power, agreed to go and remonstrate with 
him upon some anbject which haa given them 
offence. One of the party thus describes the 
interview :— 

“Ido not know whenoe it arisos, but there is 
acharm abont that man which is indescribable 
and irresistible. I am no admirer of bim. I 
dislike the power to which be has risen, Yot 1 
‘cannot help confessing that there is a something 
in bim which seems to speak that be is born 
to command. We west into bis apartment de- 
termined to dectare our minds to him very freely, 
to expostilate with him warmly. and’ not to 
depart til} our subjects of complaint were re- 
moved. But in his munnor of ressiving us there 
was 8 certain something, a degree of fascination, 
which dissrmed us ina moment; nor eould we 
iter one word of what we had intended to eny. 
He talked to ns for a long time, with un elo. 
quence pecoliarly his own, explaining, with the 
utmnost clearness ‘and precision, the weoessicy for 
steadily pursing the line of coudnet, he 
aiiopted. Without contradicting us in direst 
terms, he controverted our opinions ro ably that 
wo had not a word to say in reply. We left 
him, baving dove nothing else but listen ta hi 

tend of expostulating with him, apd fully oo 
inced, at Jest for the moment, that he was 
the right and we were in the wrong.” 


‘Tas merchants of Rouen experienced nmin 
fascination when they called to remonstrate 
against sotoe commercia) relations which Nupo- 
eon had introdnced. ‘They were so entirely dis- 
armed by his frankness, bis sincerity, and were 
20 deeply improssed by the oxteut and the depth 
of his views, that they retired saying, “The 
First Consul understands our interests far better 
than we do oorselvas.” 

“The man,” saya Lady Morgan, who, st 
the head of » vast empire, could pian great and 
lusting works, conqner nations, and yet tatk 

with La Plece, tra, dy with Talma, 
sic with Cherubini, pair” _ Gerrard 
vertu with Denon, and literature und science with 























any ona who would listen to him, was certainly 
‘gut of the rile of common men.” 

‘Napoleon now exerted all his energies for the 
devation of France. He sought out and en- 
couraged talent wherever it could be found. No 
wirit escaped his princely munificencs. Anthors, 
artista, men of science, were loaded with honours 
and emoluments, He devoted most esmest 
attention to the education of youth. The navy, 
coumerce, agriculture, manufsctures, und 
mechanical arta, secured bisassiduous care. He 
sevoured to the utmost, and with amoral courage 
above all praise, to disconntenance whatever was, 
loose in morals, or snervating or vmsanly in 
amusements or taste, 

‘The theatre wus the most popular soures of 
‘entertainment in France, Ho frowned upon all 
frivolous und immodest performances, and en- 


conniged those only which were moral, grave, | Avenger to the intenwe desire whic! 
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enemy of sristoorntio osnrpation, and the great 

ion of equality. The peor of France 
to longer demanded Hlerty. Weary years of 
woe. aught them gladly to relingnish the 
boun, They only desired a roler who would 
take care of them, govern them, protect them 
from the power of allied despotism. and give 
then: equal rights. Though Napolvon had now 
but the titls of First Consul and Franoy was 
nowinally a Republic, ke was, in reality, the 
‘iost powerfo) monarch in Europe, His thrae 
was establinhed in tho hearts of nearly forty 
millions of people, His word was law. 

Tt will be remembered that Josephine conten. 
plated the extraordinary praudenr to whicn ber 
liustand bad attained with intense solicitude, 
She saw that more thas ordiuery regal power 
Fad passed into bis bends, and $i 





and dignified. In the grandeur of tregedy alone j his heart to have an heir to whom to transmit 


ho took pleasuze, In his privute deportment he 
‘ibited the example ths oak. simple, and 
toilsome life. Among the forty millions of 
Franco, there was not to bo tyund & more tem- 
vate and Taborivus men. When nights of 
labour sucoseded days of toil, his only stimalns 
was lemonade. He loved his own family and 
friends, amd was loved by them with a forvour 
which soured into the regions of devotion. Never: 
Ddelore did mortsl man youre such love. 
wands wore rei 
hate lives throu, 
t 












heir affection for Lia. 
te strong that it hae 
scads now live whe 





CHAPTER XXIV, 
FIRST CONSUL FOU LIER, 
Hence iu Eranca—Tvials of Josepuine—State of morale 
—-doaephine's plans for Hrteuse— Louis 
Trahan Lepublie Commas at Lyon Incesaant ao 
‘of Rupuleon— Solictiude of England—Sehools— 
npit of the decwratiol of the Legion of 
Biertion 6 Fitat Cours? for ile epeoot to Lociea 








rid Elina —Review— Renewal of didloalties with Eng. | 


France was now at ponce with all the world 
1x wes universelly admitted tht Napoleon wae 
the xreat pacitieator. Re wus the idol of France. 





The massen of the peoole of Exrope everywhere | 
the 


regarded lin aa their advocate and friend, 


his uame and glory. Sho kuew that many were 
intimsting to him that un heir was exsentiel to 
tho repost of France. She was fally informed 
that divorce hed been urged apon im aa one of 
the stern neoussities of One day, when 
Nepoleon was busy ii, his oabiret, Josephine 
entered voy by w sd door, and gethag, bos 

















rae any moment to lay down], 


o dexth ip noy form from jove for; Why, my poor 








ately upon his kaee, and, prssiog her 
baud gently’ through his bair, sald'to him, with 


whe yousell 
it, Donat 





Thou- | a burst of tenderuess— 





“1 intreat you, my love, do nut 
ing. It is Cucien who urges yor 
ten to him.” 4 i Eg 
Napoleon suniied upou her kindly, and snid, 
ap ites, sox SOF pa You 
aust not listen to these fables which the eld 
dowagers tell you. But you interrupt me news 
T am very busy; leave ino alone.’ 
Josephine was et times almost delirious in ap- 





| prehension of the awful culamuty which thresseved 


her. Sbe knew the intenary of Ler hnahund's 
Jove. She also knew the bonndlessness of his 
subition, She could not be blindta the ay trent 
importance, as a matrer of sate policy, that 
Napoleon should passes an heir. Sue ulso was 
fully aware that throughout Frazce marrinye 
had long been regurded but us a partnership of 
convenience, to be formed und sandered almost 
a “Marringe,” atid Medame de Stal, 
“haa become but the sacrament of adultery.” 
‘The nation, under tho inficencs of these views, 
would condemn her for selfishly rofusing assent 








‘» “If Napolecu had not distinguished himself as a 
scidier, ba wuuld Rave dono #9 a1 an aatior, poet, 
orsict, or matvenaciclan, somebow or ther; for be was 

isd with Doak ugie aad. pen, ag wel se sword, 

is conversation wus highly inswractiva adhe was 
gue of the tout aguante uf moder Unease 
orders of the day, prosiamalines, bulletin syeechen 
adureusem, and eee to sddresses—all ie 6 s 
from hls first appearauce in Italy to his last will and 
featauient ot St Heiotimusny of hla madden sayinge 
bh maxims, sarcicins, wiiticisms, and anpremelitated 





and could keep his decision suapecded ti be heard all 
that might be sald on ull sides, Deliberations lasted 
five or ax hours day, which ia longer then am 
Judiein), much losger than & legislative dally 

postion. Not only would tne Emperor, all chat time, 
‘take bie part in the ooorcil, but often keep acme of te 
counsellors to dine witb Bim, during and after dinner 
Fenewing the subject, and analysing ie tn every way. 
Tp those gruvs, sometines techuical and complicated 
‘qteations, ibe astonishing vereutility of hie geniin Dy 
extent of bis attainment: tor civ ay well be military 


eater intima. | wooder 
‘srare talenk | series: 


1903.) ‘THE PARENTS OF 


te an srrangement apparently essential to the 
repore of Fraace and of Europe. Never was s 
woman: placed in a situation of more terridle 
trial. Nover wa an ambitices mau exposed -» 
& tore fery temptation. 

Laying aside the anthority of Christian 
contemplating the subject in the light of mere 
expediency, it soemed s plain duty for Napoleon 
and J to separate, But gloriously does 
it illustrate the immutable truth of God's word, 
that, oven in such aa exigency as this, the path 
which the Bible pointed out was the only path 
of safety und of peace. “In ing myself 
from Josophing,” said Napoleon a! is “and 
in marrying Maria Lonlea, I placed my foot upon 
fi abyta which was covered wish Sawera” 

Josephine’s danghter, Hortense, beaatifal, bril- 
liant, aod amiable, then but eighteen years of 
age, was strongly attached to Duroc, ons of 
Napoleon's officers, hig Somme or and hand. 
some ma Josephine, however, had conceived 
the idea marrying Hortense to Lonis Bona- 

N+ deon’s younger brother. She saidone 


sy to 
brothers-in-law are my determined 
enewics. You see all theirintrignes. You know 
bow ranch uness: they ave cansed me. 
‘This projected marriage with Daroo leaves ne 
without any support. Duroc, i of 
Bonep rica friendship, is nothing. He bas 
neithe rank, fortune, nor even reputation. He. 
ean afford me no protection against the enmity 
of the brothers. I must have some more certein 
reliance for the future. My husband loves Louis 
very much. If I can sueceed in uniting my 
daughter to hiva, he will prove « strong counter- 
pris to tha calumnies and persecutions of my 
rothersin-Jaw.” 








He replied, * Josephine labours in vain, 

and Hortense love each other, and they shall bo 
married, I am attached to Duroc. Ho is well 
bora, J bave given Caroline to Murat, and 
Panline to Le Clere. Icanas well give Hortense 
to Duroc, He is brave. He is ms good rs the 
others. He is general of division. Besides, I 
have other views for Louis.” 

Jn the palsce the heart may throb with the 
sarce joys und grief sa in the cottage. In an- 
ticipation of ths projected marriage, Daroc was 
nent on 8 special mission to compliment the Em- 

eror Alexander on his accession to the throne. 

roo wrote often to Hortense while absent. 
When tho private secretary whispered in her ear, 
in the midst of the brilliant throng of 
Tuileries. “I have a letter,” she would immo- 
iately retire to her apertment, Upon her re- 
turn, ber friends see that her eyes were 
moistened with the tears of affection and joy. 
Josephine cherished the hope thst, could she 
‘moceed in uniting Hortense with Louis Bona- 
parts, hould Hortense give birth to a son, Napo- 
leon would regard him as his heir. The child 
bear the name of Bonaparte, the! 1d of 

the Bonapartes would circulate in his veins; and 
be would be the offspring of Hortense, whom 


‘These remarks were reported to Napoleon. 
Daroo 
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Ni d as his own dexghter, aod 
‘whom he loved with the strougest parental affeo- 
ton. Thuaths terrible divorce might he averted, 
vod by movives eo powerfal, Josephine left no 
meuns uutried to acccinplish Lier purpose, 

Louis Bonaparte was @ stndions, pensive, 
imaginative man, of great moral worth, though 
estesting but ltl oreo of character. He hod 

bitterly dieuppointed in his affections, and 
was weary of the world, When but nineteen 
yours of age ho hud formed a very strong attach. 
ment for @ young lady whom he haa mot in Paria, 
She was the daughter of an emigrant noble, and 
‘is whole being became absorbed in the prasion 
of love. Napoleon, then in the midst of those 
yietories which paved his way to ths throne 0 
France, was spprebenave thet the alliance of 
his brother with one of the old Royalist families 
might endanger his own ambitious projects. He 
therefore sent him away on a zoilitary commis. 
sian, snd secured, by his powerful instrumentality, 
the marriage of the young lady to another per- 
ton. The dissppointwent preyed deoply upon 
the heart of the sensitive young man. AD am. 
bition died within him, He loved aclitude, and 
studiously avoided the cures and pomp of state. 
‘Napoleon, not having been aware of the extreme 
‘of his brother's attachment, when he 
saw the wound which he had inflicted apon him, 
endeavoured to make all the amends in his 
‘Power. Hortense was beautiful. fall of grace 
‘and vivacity. At last Napoleon fell in with the 
‘views of Josephine, end resolved, having united 
the fo, to recompenne his brother, 98 i a 
possible, by Javishing great favours upon them, 

Te was long behets mond lstan to the 
proposition of his marriage with Hortense. His 
affections still clang tothe lost object of hie 
idolatry, and he could not, without pain. think 
of anion with another. Indeed, a more nncon- 
geuial alliance conld hardly bave been imagined. 
In no one thing were their tastes similiar. But 
who could resist tha combined tact of Josephine 
and the power of Napoleon? All obstacles were 
swept away, and the maiden, loving the hilarity 
of life, and’ its gayest scenes of festivity and 

lendour, was reluctantly led to the silent, ps 

ive scholar, who as reitictantly received hur » 
his bride, 

Hortense bad become in some degree recta 
ciled to the match, as her powerful futher pro- 
mised to place them in idigh positions of wealth 
and rank. Louis resigned himself to his lot, 
feeling that exrth had no further joy in atore for 


















the him. “A magnificent féte was given in honour of 


this marriage, at which all the splendours of the 
ancient royalty were revived. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, after the abdication of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, was elected Pre~ 
sident of the French Republic, and afterwards 
Emperor of the French, was the only child of thin 
marriage who survived his parents, 

Napoleon had organized in the heart of Italy 
8 Republic containing about five millions of in 
habitants, This republic oovld by no meana 
maintain itrelf against the monarchies of Earops 








‘care iu Italy a nation of congenial 
and interest whom he could 
i friendship. The 
lealians, all inexperienced in wlf-govoroment, 
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Franos. Napoleon, murenndod by | [talians, and at the sxme time su! 
, deemed it asssotial to the safety of constitution by his own 


{100a. 


staining the 

werfa! hand, there 
‘was a probability thet the Republic mig 
prosperity and independence. As the 
business rendered it extremely difficile ft 
leon to Jeave France, « plan was forw 


ragurding Napoleon at their beuefactor and! vast conytess of the Italians to be asse vblew mn 
soa 





tution. 





f the 





» to consalt with the First Consul uy 
organization of their government, U: 
direction of Napoleon # conttitution was 
which, considering the character of the 
poople, and the hostile rasaarchienl influences 
wlich surrounded them, wax most hight; liberal, 
A President and 9 Vice-President were to be 
choven far tes years, There was to be a Senate 
of eiyht meters, and a House of Representatives 
nty-five inembers. These were all to be 
from u body compoved of 31K) ianded 
proprietors, 200 merchants, and 200 of the 
‘slerey and prominent literary men. Thus all the 
“aoportant interests of the state were represented. 
Iu Ttaly, ag in all the other countries of Earope 
at Lat time, there ware three prominent parties, 
‘The Loyalists soughit the restoration of monarchy 
and the exclusive privilenes of kings and nobles, 
‘The moderate Republicans wished to establish @ 
firm government, which would enforeo order, 
and confer upon elt oqual rights. ‘The Jacobina 
wished to break down all distinctions, divide 
property, and to govern by the blind energies of 
the mob, Italy had fong been held in subjection 
by tho spiritual terrors of the priests aud by the 
bayonets of the Austrians. Ages of bondage 
hud enervated the people, and there were no 
Iealian statesmen raat 
government in such a turbulent sea of troubles. 
Napoleon resolved to have himself proposed aa 
ident, and then, reserving to himself the 


m the 


















tinguished Ielians, until they should, 
in son cepree, be trained to’ duties so new to 
th 


em, 

“Pia plan,” says Thiers, “was not, on his 
part, the iuspiratio. of ambition, but rather of 
great good Hi views ou this occasion 
Mero uaquestionably both pure and exalted.” 





Bus nathng can more strikingly show the al 
most, miruculous energies of Napoleon's mind 
and Lis perfect self-reliance than the readiness of 





with which, in addition to the cares of 
empire of Franoe, hie asrumed the reeponei 
of organizing and developing another nution of 
five millions of inhabitwots. ‘This was in 1802. 
Napoleon was thou bnt thirty-three years of age. 

‘To have surrundered those Italisne, who had 
rallied around the armiee of France in their 
hour of need, again to Austrian domination, 
would have boon an act of treachery. To have 
abandoned thom, in their inexperisnce, to the 
Javobin mob on the one hand and to Royalist 
Intrignes on the other, would bave i the 
rain of the Republic. But by leaving the 
details of government to be adminis 





drafted, | Decem! 
Italian | foresight 


le of taking the helm of the 


sole supporter, looked to hima for = consti- | Lyons, about balf way between Paris an | Milan, 
T ost influential men of for the imposing adoption of the repablican con- 
pine Republic were sent as delegates to stitution. 


Four Londred and fifty-two deput. 


ler the | elected to cross the frozen Alps in the month of 


ber. ‘The extracidinary watchfulness wud 
of the First Consul had prepared every 
| thing for them on the way, In Lyons svmp- 
tuoas preparations were made for their enter. 
taiument. Magnificent balls were decorated ir 
the highest etyle of eartdy spleodour for the 
solenmities of the occasion, “The urmy of E; ypt, 
which had recently landed, bronzed by au At 

sun, wns gorgeously attired, to add to the: 

Inificence of the spectacle, The Lyonvse y' 
fexultant with pride, were formed into at, 

‘sing bor, of cavalry. 

On the Lith of January, 1802, Na 
accompanied by Josephine, arrived in Lyons. 
‘The whole popalation of the adjoining 
had assembled along the road, anxiously 
ing for his passage. At night irsmenso fires 
iMumined his path, blaziug upon every bill-side 
and in every valley. One continous shout oi 
“Live Bonaparte!” rolled along with thecsrringe 
from Paris to Lyons. It was late in the evening 
‘when Napoleon arrived in Eyons. The brili:ant 
city Hamed with the splendour of noon-day. 
The carriage of the First Consul passed 1 
triumphal arch, surmounted by a1” ping lion, 

emblem of France, und Napoleon took np 
his residence in the Hétel de Ville, which, in 
‘most princely smptuousnest, had beet: decorated 
for his reception. The Italians sdored Nupoleau 
‘They felt personally ennobled by his renown. 
for they considered lim their countryman. The 
Italian langnage was his native tongue, anc 
he spoke it with the most perfect fluency and 
elegance. Tho moment that the name of Napo 

suggested to the deputies as President 

Republic, it ab ree vod with shouts of 
io ion. 

‘A deputation was itamediately eent to the First 

Consnl to express the unanimous und cordial wish 

the Convention that he would acecpt the 

‘While these things wore transpiring, 




















of the 
entht 


ity Napoleon, over intensely eccupiod, was inspect 


ing his voteran soldiers of Italy and of Egypt in 
a publio review. The elements seemed t0 ci a- 
spire to invest the oocasion with eplendour. ‘Lhe 
day was cloudless, the sun brilliant, the sky 
serene, the air invigorating. All the iubabitants 
of Lyons and the populace of the adjacent 
countey thronged the streats, No pen can de. 
soribe the trazsports with which the hero wae re- 
ceived, as he rode along the lines of these veterans, 
whom he had so ofien led to victory. The 
soldiers shouted im a frenzy of enthusiasm. 





by Old men, ap2 young men, aud boys cangbt the 
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shout, and tt reverbernted slong the streets in 
eue continvons roar. Matrons and waidens, 
waving banners and handkerchiefs, wept in ex- 
cess of emotion. Bonquets of flowers were 
showered from the windows to cerpet his path, 
and every conceivable demonstration was made 
of the most enthusiastic love. 

Napoleon himself waa deeply moved by the 
noone, Some of the old grenadiers, whom he 
Yecognited, be called ont. of the ranks, Kindly 
talked with them, inguirin ecting their 
Mounds nad their wants He witteand several 
of the officers, whom he hnd in many 
encounters, shook bands with them, and a deli- 
tina of excitement pervaded all minds. Upon 
his return to the Hotel de Ville, he met the 
deputation of the Convention, They prevented 
him the address urging upon the acceptances 
of the Presidency of the Cisalpine Reprblic. 
Napoleon received the address, intimated 
ecceptauce, and promised, on the following day, 
to meet the Convention. 

‘The noxt morning dawned brightly upon the 
city. A Inrge church, embellished with richest 
drapery, was prepared for the solemnities of 


the occasion, “Napoleon entered the church, 16th military division to examine into the 
ed platform, sar. | counts of the payr 
rounded by his family, the French ministers, |individnal, Uke 


took his saat upon an ale 


and a large number of distinguished 

and statesmen, He addressed the assembly in 
the Italian language with a» much esse of 
manner, elegance of expression, 
utterance aa if his whole life bad been devoted 
to the cultivation of the powers of oratory. 
tunounced hiy seceptance of the dignity with 


which they woula invest him, and uttered his | Please 
views respocting the measures which should be| hick perraded 
adopted to woeure the prosperity of the Malian |the wintry went 


Repu sv new stn was honeforth to be 
called, "iveyeated bursts of applanse interrupted 


hie address, aud atits close ona continuous shout Interior graute * 
of acclamation testified the assent and the de-| be suffcent. 
onan 


light of the sssembled multitude. Napoh ._ 
remained at Lyons twenty days, occupied, uppa- 
Tently, every moment with the vast affairs whscs 
then engromed his attention. And yet he found 
time to write delly to Paris, urging forward tho 
majestic enterprises of the new government in’ 
France. The following brief extracts from this 
free and confidential correspondence afford an 
interesting glimpse of the motives which actu- 
ated Napoleon at this time, and of the great 
objects of hie ambition: — 
“1 am proceeding slowly in my 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC. 


“T beg of you partinlarty tr ane that the 
voraly members whom we have in the consti 
tuted anthoritios are overy one of thom remavet 
The wish of the nation is, that the goverment 
shall not be obstracted in its endeavours to act 
for the public good, and that the hend of 
Modusa shall no longer show itself either in our 
tribunes or in our ax imblies, The conduct of 
Sigyea on this occasion completely proves that, 
having contributed to the destruction of all the 
constitutions since “91, he wishes uow to try hie 
hand against the present. He ought to bur a 
wax candle to Our Lady for having got ont of 
the scrape so fortmately and in #0 npexpected a 
roanzer. But the older I grow the more I per- 
that each man must ful€l his destiny. E 
recommend yon % ascertain whether the pro- 
visions for St. Dow have actually been sent 
off. I take it ted thet yon have taken 
proper measur ishing the chitelet, If 
the Minister of Marine should stand in need of 
the frigates of the King of Naples, he may 
make use of them, Genera) Jourdan’ gives me 
a satisfactory account of the state of Piedmont, 


“I wisb that Citizen Royer be sent to the 














rT also wish some 
Royer, to perform the 
came duty for the 18th and 14th divisions, It 
in complained that the receivers keep the money 
as Tong as they can, and thut the postmascers 


aud faenoy of| Por:poue pay intast mg as possible. ‘Tho pay- 


‘masters aud re eivers are the groatest nuisance 


” He | in the state, 


“Y sterday T 
with th 


ed severn] factories, Iwas 
iustry and severe economy 
+ establishmente, Should 
continue savere, 1 do not 
brndred aud twenty-five 
oath, which the Minister of 
xe purposes of charity, will 
bo necessary to add twenty~ 
the distribution of wood, 
light fire in the churches ang other 
i}dins :s to g ve wannth to a great num. 


think tue: the 
thousand francs: 


ty 





Nayoleou arrived iu Paris on the lst of 
Jannary, In the x eautime, there had been a 
new election of men lives of the Tribunate and 
of the Legislative All those who had 
manifested any opp sition to the measures of 
Napoleon jn the re-c cublishment of Christianity 
and in the adoption { the new civil code were 

: ~ their pluces supplied by those who 











I pas the whole of my oraings fa giving | approved of the measures of the Firse Consul. 
andience to the deputations of the neighbouring | Napoleon conld now act unembarrassed. In every 
departmente, The improvement in the heppi- quarter there wan submission. Ail the officers 
ess of France is obvious. During the past two Of the state, immediately upon his return, soucht 
years the population of Lyons bes increased 8 sudience, sod, in that pomp of Jann 
more than 20,000 souls, All the mancfacturers which his majestic deeds and character inspi 
tell mo that their works are in a state of high presented to inn their congratulations. He wan 
activity, All minds seem to be fal! of energy; Already a eoversign, in possession of regal powar 
not that energy which overturns empires, but such as no other monarch in Enrope enjoyed. 
that which re-eetablishos them, snd conducts Upon one cbjest all the energies of his mighty 
Sher to prosperity and riches. [mind 








were eucentrated. France waa his cstate, 
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his diadem, his all. The glors of France was {nimity which ever charsoterised him, thongh at 
lais glory, the happinoss of Frans his happiness, ' times exasperated by the boetility which be oow 
Ws Ficaoe of France his wealth, Never did enoonstered, yet ofa spoke "tare of req” 

"mis i, bas 





feibor, with more untirit “"" mial and toi, be infuences which asimet: lls foes. 

Jabour for his fam aid Napoleon, [to be regretted that his antagonists 50 seldora 

throogh days of exertion and nights of sleep. reci this  songossiity. There was, in 
ict, most 


leusness, devote every energy of body and scal this sanguinary certainly right 
to the greatness of France. He loved not ease, ends wrong. But it is not easy for man acca 
he loved not indulgence, he loved not rately to sdjust the balance, God alone can 
sonmma] ification. The elevation of France eward the issuc. The toind is ssddened ax it 
to prosperity, wealth, and power wea a limitless wanders amid the lahyrinths of conscientionsuess 
wmbition, “The almost supernatural success and of passion, of pure motives and of iropure 
which had thus far attended his exertions did ambition, This is, indecd, s fallen world, The 
but magnify his desires nd stimalate his hopes. drama of nations is « tragedy. Melancholy is 
He bad no to elevate France npon the the lot of man. 
rains of other nations. But he wished to make England daily witnessed, with tnorensiny 
France the pattern of all excellence, the illus lara, the rapid and enormous strides whi 
trious leader at the head of all nations, guiding Franco wes making. The energy of the First 
them to intelligence, to opulence, and to bappi- Consnl seemed superhuman. His acts indicated 
noms, Such, at this time, was the towering |the most profound eagacity, the most far-reaching, 
ambition of joleon, the most noble and com- foresight. To-day the news reaches London 
prehensive which was aver embraced by the con- that Napoleon has boon elected President of the 
ception of man, Italian Republic. Thus, in an hour, five :mil- 
OF ours, och ambition was not gonatnt lion of people aro aed to, his erapine To: 
with the oquality of othor nations, for he deter-- morrow it is announced that he is evteblishing 
mined that Frans should be the firs. But he | colony at Elbs—that 6 vast expedition is sailing 
Manifested no disposition to destroy the bappiness ' for St. Domingo, to reorganizo a oolony there. 
of others; he only ed to give such an im- England is bewildered. Again it is proclaimed 
pulse to humanity in France, by the cultare of that Napcleon has purchased Louisiana of Spain, 
mind, by purity of morals, by domestic industry, and is preparing to fill the fortile valley of the 
dy foreign commerce, by great national works, Baap vith colonists. In the meantime, wll 
‘a8 to place Franco in the advance upon the raco-! Francs is in a state of activity. Factories, 
course of greatness, roads, bridges, canals, fortifications, are every- 
In this race France had bat one bapa iad where springing into existence. The sound of 
England. France had nearly forty millions of the ship-hammer reverberates in all the har- 
funehicguts,. ‘The (and of Czeak Gritaln oon bears of Prams, kad every month Sitanees the 
about fifteen million, But England, with increase of the French Gest. The mase of the 
tor colonies, girdled the globe, and, with her English people contemplate with edmirtion the 
0 














‘Beets, commanded all sens. development of energy. The statesmen of Eng. 
“Franoe,” said Napoleon, “mast also heve land contemplate it with dread. Eng 
her colonies and her fleets.” For some months Napoleon, in the midst of all 


“Tf we pormit that,” the statesmen of Eng- his other cares, had been maturing a vast system 
Innd rejoined, “we may become @ secondary of public instruction for the youth of France, 
powar, and may thas be at the mercy of France.” He drew up, with his own hand, the plan for 

Tt was undeniably so. Shall history be blind their schools, and proposed the course of study, 
to such fatality se this? Is man, in the hour of It is little singular thet, with bis strong acie 
friomphant ambition, so moderate that we can tific predilections, he should have assigned the 
be willing that he should attain power which first rank to classica) studios, Perhaps this is to 
places us at his moroy? England was ovanipo- be accounted for from bis profeseed admiration 
tent upon che sean, “She became arrogant and of the heron of antigcity, His own mind was 
bused that power, and made herself offensive thoroughly etored with all the tronsures of Greek 
to all nations. Napoleon developed no special and Roman story. All theseschools were formed 
meckness of character to indicate that he would upen a military model, for, situated ax France 
be, in the pride of strength which no nation was in the midst of monarch{es at heart, hostile, 





could resist, more moderate and ing. he deemed it veceasary that the nation should be 
Cendour cannot censure England for being onwil- universally trained to bear arms Religions 
ng to yield her bigh position—to surrender her instruction was to be commnricated in ell these 


wapremacy on the seaz—to become a secondary schools b Chaplains, military instruction by old 
ower—to allow France to becomé ber master. officers who had lef the army, and classical and 
-And who oan censure France for seeking the scientifio instraction by the most learned mea 
¢stablishment of colonies, the extension of com- Europe could furnish. 
meros, friendly allianos with other nations, and The First Consul also devoted special attention 
the creation of fleets to protect her from to female schools. “France needs nothing so 
om upon the ovean aa well 2 upon the much to ta her regeneration,” said he, “as 
i _ good .” To attract the youth of France 
‘Napoleon himself with that wonderfol magne- te these schools, five millions of franos ware 


1002.) INSTITUTION OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR Pad 


sppropristed for over six thousand of aristocratic. It is the easence of atistocraay 
ee Oe ae pea male of ie" thee obs oo ee ae 
wero established, nine schools of medicine, aud has earned them to the son who pomeuse 20 
tn institarion for the mechanical art, called the merit, The ancient régime, o> battered by the 
“School of Bridges and Roads,” the frst model ram of the Revolution, is more entire tan s 
ef thove schocla of art which continuo ia France believed. All the eniigrante hold each other 2y 
anti) ‘the present day, and which are deemed the hand; the Vondéans are secretly ' 
invaluable, There were no sxolusive privileges the priests, at heart, are not very friendly to us. 
in these institutions; system of perfect equality With the words ‘legitimate king,’ thousands 
pervnded them. ‘The puplls of all clusses wero might be roused to arms. It is eesdfal that the 
Slaoed upon e level, with an nnobstructed areng men who have taken part w the Revolution 
nefore thom.” Thin is ouly a commencoment,” should have a bond of wnion, aad cease to do- 
anid Napoleon; by-and-bye, wo alill do mote pend on the fint eecident wich might strike 
and be fne single head. For ten yours wo have only 
‘An ther project which Nepoleon now intre- been making ruins; we fast vow found an 
was ‘vehemently opposad—the establish Dope upon it, stroggle is not over 
of the Legion of Honour. One of the with urops Be asc that struggle will 
leading principles of tho tion. was the] begin agata” 
entire overthrow of all of distinction.| It was then ur, . by som that the Legion of 
Every man, high of low, was to be addressed | Fonour ahoald be couGined antirely to military 
simply as Guizen. Napoloon wished to introduce | merit. “By no means” se Napoleon. Re- 
acyttem of rowards which shoald stimalate to | wards are fot to be’ conferred upon scldlers 
heroio deeds, and ennoble those who bad de-|alono, All sorte f merit are brothers, The 
terved well of humanity. Tanumerable foreigners | courage of the Pr ‘ident of the Couvention re- 
of distuetion bud througed France wince the [sisting the popu should com ared with 
ne. He had observed with what eagerness the courage of Klsber mounting to the ssswult of 
populace hed followed these foreiguor, Acre. Ivis right that civil vireuce should. have 
gate ith dlighe apon tine *asoraton| their reward wa well ay utary visa, Tho 
‘ue oourt-yurd of the Tuileries was ever crowded | who oppose this coune rouson Ue barbarians, 
‘whoa thes lustrious — mrcived and do- | It is the religion of brute fores ther eoinmend to 
parted. Napoleos, in his oancil, where he was | ux Intellizeace. has ite rights bufore tho of 
Always eloquent und powerful, thas urgod ‘his |{urve. Fores, without inteligenco, Jv nothing, 
iow :— Jn besbevat ages, the man of cut snows 
“Look at these vanities which genius pre-| was the ebieftainy ‘now, the gancral la tho mou 
vends wo much to disdain, ‘The popalsce is not | intelligent of the brave. 
af that opinion, Tt loves these imany-colonred! “At Cairo, the Egyptiuny conld not conpre- 
Fibicua ab {loves religious pomp. ‘The democrat | Lend how it was that Kleber, with his rasjestia 
Psophon als fs wanity Vanity Ie it bo;|frm, “ras not sonanandercin-chit When 
nit that yurity is « weaknoey eomsinon to the | Mourad Bey had curufully observed our tacticy, 
holo hmnan race, and gest virtuos may be|he could compretand how it was thes I, and no 
Bae to oping ‘rom i. "Wich hen wo ck ober onght fo bn the aur of a, amy 0 
Sosplsed butibles heroes are made, ‘There mast | conducted, You reason like the yyptians when 
be Worship for the relivious sontiment; there you attompt to oonfive rewards to mitury vulour, 
rust be visible dietinotions for the noble senti-| Tho soldiers reugo beter than you. Go to tilt 
ment of glory. Nations should not strive to bo | bivonaea; Iaten to thom. Do you imagine tnt 
sugnar any more than individuals, The affecta-|it i the fullest of ther ofivera, und the most ime 
tion of acting differently from the rest of the| posing by bis stamuza, for whom they fool the 
world is an affectation ‘which is reproved by all| highest regard ?. Do you iunagine even that the 
Persons of seuse. and modesty.  Rabbons are in| bravest stands first in their esteem? No doubt 
tie in all countries. Let tiem be in fe in they woald despise the mun whose conrage they 
France. It will be one more friendly relation suspected; bot they raak above the merely brave 
established wit Europe. Our neighbours give tau him whom they consider he most intelligent. 
them oaly to the man of noble birth. Iwill “Aa for myself do yon suppose that it is 
give them to the tan of merit—to the one who solely becnase 1 am reputed « great goneral that 
Shall have sorved best in tho army or in the Iralo France? No! it is because the qualities 
stute, or who shall have produced the finest of statesmen and magisizete are ettributod to 
works” me, France will never tolerate the goverament 
Tr, was objected that the institution of the of the sword, ‘Those who think ao ate atrangel 
Legion of Honour was a return to the aristocracy mistaken. It would require an abject sorvitude 
‘which the Rovolation had abolished. “What is of Bfty years before that oould be the case 
thore aristocratic,” Napoleon exclaimed, “in s Francs i too noble, too intelligent a country, t@ 
Aistinotion purely persoual, and merely for life, submit to material power. Let us honoar intel- 
Bestonadon fio tan who has Goplayed meri, gene, vac, che cl quai, in short. et 
hoter civil or military—bestowed ua hii them, iuall "~~~ the like 
done, bestowed fur his life only, and not passing reward.” 
tw lin children? Sack a distingdon is the severe "The truv spiriy of sepubficsuisu ix certainly 

















equality of rights, notof attainments avd boncare; 
the abolition of hereditary distinctions and privi- 
legea, not of those which are founded upon merit. 
‘The badge af the Legion of Honour was to be 
conferred upon all who, by genius, self-denial, 
and toil, had won renown, The prizes were 
‘open to the humblest peasant in the land. Si 
the popular hostility to any institation which 
bore s resemblance to the aristocracy of the 
ancient nobility was so rtrong, that, ha 
majority voted in favour of the measure, there 
was a atrong opposition, Napoleon was eur 
prised. He said to Bourrienne— 

"You are right. Prejudices aro till sgninst 
mo. I ought to bave waited, was no 
occasion for haste in bringing it forward. But 
the thing 1s done; and you wil) soon find that 
the taste for tinctions is not yet gone 
by. tis a taste which belongs to the nature of 
man. You will see that extweordinary results 
‘will arise from it.” 

The order was to consist of six thousand 
members. It was constituted in four ranke— 

‘and officers, commanders, officars, and private 
lepionaries. The badge wos sioply a red ribbop 
in the button-hole. To the first. rank there was 
allotted an onnual salary of 5,000f; to the 
second, 2.0008; to the third, 1,000f; to the 
fourth, 250f Tho private soldier, the retired 











echolur, und the skilfu? astist were thn deco-! 


rated with the same badge of distinetion which 
figured npon the breasts of generals, nobles, and 
monercha. That this institution was peculiarly 
adupted to the state of France is evident from 


the fact that it bas survived all the revolations ! 


of subsequent veers. “Though of such recent 
origin.” says Thiers, “it iz already consecrated 








aa if it had passed through centaries; to mch a” 


dogree ns it beco: recompense of heroiam, 
of knowledge, of merit of every kind—so much 
beve its honours been coveted by the yrandees 
and the princos of Europe the most proud of 
their origin.” 

The popularity of Nepoleon was now un- 
bounded. A very general und onrmest dispoai- 
tion was expressed to confor upon the Fi 
Conval a magnificent testimonial of the natior 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


(so. 


‘Whet men ever had stronger claims 
to the national gratitude than General Bone 
parte? His valour and geniw be ssaved the 
French people from the excemes of cnarchy and 
from the miseries of war; and France is too 
great, too magnanimons, to leave such senefit 
‘without reward.” 

A deputation waa immediately chosen tw confor 
with Napoleon upon the subject of the tribute of 

atitude and affection which he should receiva. 
Shrrounded by bie colleagues and. the principal 
officers of the state, he received them the next 
day in the Tuileries. With seriousness and 
modesty he listened to the high enloginm upon 
his achievements which was pronounced, and 
then replied— 

“T receive with sincere gratitude the wish ex- 
{pressed by the Tribunate, I desire no other 
| glory than thst of having completely performed 
{the task imposed upon ms, Taspire to no other 
reward than the affection of my fellow-citizens. 
I shall be happy if they are thoroughly convinced 
that the ovils which they may experience will 
always be to ms the severest of misfortunes; 
that life is dear to me solely for the services 
‘which I am able to render to my country; that 
death iteelf will have no bitterness for me, if my 
Yast looks ean see the happiness of the Republic 
as firmly secured ae is its glory.” 

‘But bow was Napoleon to be rewarded? Thr 
j as the great and difficult question. Was wealth 
to be conferred upon him? For wealth he cared 
pothing. ‘Millions had been at bis disposal, and 
he bad emptied them all into the tressury of 
France. Ease, luxury, self-indulgence had’ no 
charms for him. Were monuments to be reared 
to his honour, titles to be lavished opon lis 
name? Napoleon regarded those but as means 
$for the sccomplizhment of ends. "n themselrer 
jthey were nothing. The only» ching which 

he desired was power—power t> ark ont vast 
results for others, and thua to 6° 
}Fenown which should be pure an 
| Rat bow could the power of | 
jereaned? He was already alinost 2 
ever he willed, he accomplished Senators, legis- 

‘and tribunes all co-operated in giving 

















gratitnde—s testimonial worthy of the illuscrions energy to his plans. Tt will be remembered that 
tan who was 10 receive it, and of the powerful : Napoleon waa eiected First Consul fer ten years, 
antion by which jt was to be bestowed. ‘The It seemed that there was absotntely nothing 
nt of tho Tribunal thus eddressed that | which could be dono, gratifying to the Firit 
body :-— {Consnl, but to prolong the term of his consul~ 
“Among all nations, public honours have been | ship, by either adding to it another period of tam 
decreed to men who, dy splendid actions, have years, or by continuing it during ints life. 
honourad their country, and saved it from groat | “What does he wish? wae the universal ia- 
; guiry. Every possible moans wore tried, but in 
| vaip, to obtain single word fro=: his lips aig. 
wear, on my Notinuy, to devote myeelf to the service of | Bificant of hie desires. 
the Repubite % 29 {be preservation. af Oy integrt ty of tM | Ria a me poashors Set to Cane = 
ry, to the sefer said, “ What gratiinas to Gener 
‘the property by Pero consecnted to oppose, DY every | Pi Nerang is 
teams which joracereron;and the ior aathoran ak | BODAparte ? | Does he wrish to i wing? | Only 
fete tending to Teiabieh The feu a arate, or 20 Tet Lim say 80, ~~ we i fedy to vote ol as 
6 ities en Gixuetions belonging to Ie; Bally, | Te ut of royalty. Most willingly wi 
th i 
oes of bony aot eqalty’™” Kier the eoubitg | "2,90 it for kim, for he is worthy of that 
slightly changed 16 [asien: 


ment of the Empire, the osch was 
mae} the now order of things, But the First Consul shut numer up in im 




















1902.) ELECTED FIRST CONSUL FOR LIFE. Ld 


etrable reserve. Kiven his most intimate First Conml bavs the power of 
fends could catch no glimpse of his secret successor?” This was, indeed, re-estal 

wishes. At last the question was plainly and monarchy under a republican name. 

earnestly put to him. ‘Cambactres immediately repaired to Malnai- 

With great apparent humility, he replied, “I son to submit these resolutions to Napoleon. To 
have not fixed my mind upon ing. the amazement of all, he immediately and firmly 
testimony of the public confidence will be suf- rejected the second question  Energetically he 
ficient for me, and will fill me with satisfaction.” said— 

‘The question was then discussed whether to“ Whom would you have me appoint my sao. 
add ten yeara to his consulebip, or to make him cessor? My brothers? But will Franoo, which 
First Consul for life. Cambactres Know well has consented to be governed by me, consent to 
the boundless ambition of Nepolecz, and was be governed by Joseph or Lucien? Shall I 
fally conscious that any limited period of power nominate you consal, Cambactres? You? Dare 
would not be in accurdanca with his plans. He you undertake such a task? And then tho will 
ventured to any to him— ‘of Louis XIV. was not respected; is it likely 

“You are wrong not to lain yourself, that mine world be? A dead man, let him b= 
Your enemies — for, notwithstanding your set- who he will, is nobody.” 
vices, you huve some left even in the Senate— In opposition to sll urgency, be ordered the 
will abuse your reserve.” second question to be erased, and the first only 

Napoleon calmly roplied, “Let them alone. to be submitted to the people. It is impossible 
‘Tho majority of the Senate is always ready to to divine the motive which influenced Napoleon 
do more than it ia asked. They will go further in this most unexpected decision. Some have 
than yon imagine.” supposed that even then be had in view the 

On the evening of the 8th of May, 1802, the Empire and the hereditary monarchy, and that 
reslotion wan adopted of prolonging the powers hc wished to Teavo« chast in tho organization 
of the First Consul for tea years. Napoleon was of the government as a reason for future change. 
probabiy furprioed and disappointed. He, how- Others have sopposed that be dreaded the rival. 
aver, decided to return = gratefal answer, and to ries which would arise among his brothers and 

not from the Senate, but from the his nophews from his heviog et his dieposal so 

af the people alone, could ho eecept a resplendent @ gift as tho Exopire of France. But 

rolongation of thst power to which their voices | the historian treads upon dangerous ground when 

iad elevated him. The following answer was |he begins to judge of motives. ‘That which No- 

transmitted to the Senute the next morning poleon actus 3 did wes moderate and noble in 
ie 


; eat degree. He declinod the power of 
“Tho honourable proof of your esteem, given vein his cseson asd suhited Rin hes 

in your deliberation of the Gib, wil romain for QPP%\OHUE St snooosor, and sabia Bi 

over engraven on my heart. In the three years 6F3 £63 88° voted for the conoulate for life and 


Tu tele rine hw 08 ay we tgannds nds for ago ag 
men whom she bus loaded with favours have + Never before or since, except in the election 
lived w fow yeurs too long. ‘The interest of my Of Louis Napcloon, was an earthly government 
ory and that of my happiness would seem io ¢St#blished by euch nnanimity: | Nover had a 
fave marked the term of my public life at the moDarch « more indisputable title wo bis throne, 
moment when, the pesoe of the world in pro, _ Upoa this ocoasion La Fayette added to his 
cinimed; but the glory and the happiness of the Tote these qualifying words" T cannot vote for 
citizen ought to be silent when the interest of ch * maristracy until public freedom je suf- 
the ‘taze“and the public partiality all him, Sciently guaranteed. When that is done, T give 
You judge that I owe a dow saciifce to the TY Yoice to Nepoleon Bonsparte.” Tp a private 
12 will make it; if the wishes of the couversation with the First Consol, ho added, 
Lesttng Dee a ape cuthorizs (A free government, and you at ite head—that 
People command what your suffrage eomprehends all my desires.” Napoleon re- 
Napoleon immediately left Paris for hiscommtry | aarked, “In theory, La Fayette is perhaps 
woat at Malmaison, This beautifol chateau wae! right. But whet is theory?’ A mere dream 
about twelve miles from the metropolis. Jose-| when spplied to the masses of msukind. He 
shine had parchased the peaceful rural retreat at | thinks be is still in the United Statcs—aa if the 
Krepelcon'trequest, during hie frst Italian eazo-| French were Americans. He has no conception 
Phign. Subsequently, large sums hed been ex- of whatis required for this country." 
ended in enlarging tod improving the gromids, A dey was Sxcd fora, grand dipiomati fi 
and it was ever the favourite redidence of both val, when Napoleon should receive the congratu- 
Napoleon and Josephine. lations of the constitated anthorities and of the 
mbecires called an extraordinary mesting forciga ambassadors. ‘The soldiers, in brilliant 

af the Council of State. After much delibera- uniform, formed a double Sine from the Tuilerice 
tion, it was resolved, by an immenss majority, to the Laxemhourg. The Firat Conenl wes 
that the following proposition should ba sub- sated in = mzguificent chariot drawn by eiglit 
‘witted to the people :—" Shall Napoleon Bona- horses. A cortege of gorgeous splendonr avec 
parte be First Consul for life?” Is was then re- panied him. All Paris throoged the strorts 
‘scived to mubmait a second question ;—" Shall the *hrough which he passed and the most entim 






































Hlastic applanes rent the heavens. To the con- 

frratolatory address of the Senate, Napoleon re- 
tied — 

Pere The lite of a citizen belong? to his . 

‘The French nation wishes that mins should 

wholly consecrated to France. I obey its will. 

‘Through my efforts, by your sesistance, citizen 

senators, by the aid of the authorities, ‘and by 

$0 oonfdanoe and enpport of thiemighty people 
10 liberty, ry and prosperit 

wil be revdersd neeare a E ‘he ox of 

fate and the uncertainty of futurity. 

‘vixtaous of nations will be the taost happy, aa it 

doverese ib be} and ibe flicliy. win ooctioate to 
19 goneral happiness of al Europe, Prond, 

then, of being thus called, by the command of 
that Powor from which everything emanates, to 
bring back onder, justice, and oquality to the 
earth, when my last honr approaches, I shall 
yield’ myself up with rediguation ‘and without 

‘any solicitude respecting the opinions of fatre 

generations.” 

On the following day, the new articles, modi- 
fing the Constitution in accordance with the 
ange in the consulship, were submitted to the 

beater hig ope he! First Sap presided, 

and, with his scoustomed vigour and perspicnity, 

‘explained the reasons of each article, 28 be re- 

sounted them one by ons. The articles con- 

tained the provision that Napoleon should nomi- 
nate his mnocessor to the Senate. To thia, after 

a slight resistance, he yielded. The most 

found satisfaction now pervaded France. 

Josephine began to be tranquil and appr. ‘Sho 

imagined that all thoughts of royalty and heredi- 

tary sacceesion had now passed away. She 
contemplated with no uneasiness the power 
which Napo.con possessed of choosing bis sne- 
cessor. Napoleon sympathized cordially with 
her in her bigh gretification that Hortense was 
soon to become a mother. The child wesalready, 
in their hearts, the selected heir to the power of 
Napoleon. 
jn the 16th of August, Paris magnificently 
celebrated the anniversary of the birthdsy of the 

First Consul. This was another introduction of 

monarchica) usages. ALi the bigh authorities of 

the Chores and tbe State, wd t a foreign diplo- 
matio bodies, called upon him with congratula- 
tions, At Poon, fa i the eerie or 
re Dewm was sung, in gratitude to 

At night the city 


metropolis, 
Goa forthe gift of Napoleon, 
Biased with iliminatons. ‘The eplendous 
etigueto of royalty were now reply introdnced, 
and thowame fickle popalace, who had so recent! 
trampled princes and thrones into blood and rain, 
‘were now captivated with the reintroduction of 
these discarded eplendoura. Nepoloon soon esta- 
dlished himself in the beautiful chateau of St. 
Clond, which he bad eansed to be repaired with 
great magnificence, 

On the Sabbath, the First Consal, with Jose. 
phine, invariably attended divine service. Their 
example was s00n followed by most of the mem- 
bers of the court, and the nation, as a coay, 
returned to Christianity, which, even in ite most 
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most now 


[see 


corrupt form, esres humanity from those aby ste. 
of fon into ee Lfaety plonges it 
Trmedietely nfter divine rervice be conversod ‘x 
the grilery of the chateau with 2 visitors whe 
were then waiting for bim. The brilliance ot 
his intellect, and his high renown, caused Lim to 
bo shed with emotions of awe. His words 
wore listened to with intensest eagerness, Ho 
waa the exclusive object of cbservation and st 
tention, No earthly potentate bad aver attained 
ach a degree of bomnge, pure and aincere, as 
around the First Consol. 

‘Nopoleon was very desirona of having his cours 
a lel of decorum and of morals. Lucien 
‘owned s beantifal mansion nea’ Neuilly. Upon 
‘one ooeasion he invited Napoleou and all the 
iomnaies of Malmaison to wttend some private 
theatricals at his dwelling, Lucien and Eliza 
ware the performers in a pieco called “ Aleire.”” 
abel getarn, ands above al th indaoncy of 

ir , and, above 18 indelicacy 
the costume which they assumed, displeased 
Napoleon exceedingly. As soon as the play was 
over, he exclaimed— 

“It isa scandal. I onght not to suffer such 
indecencies. I will give Lucien to understand 
thet I will have no more of it” As soon aa 
Lucien entered the saloon, having resmed his 
‘usual dress, Napoleon addrested him before the 
whole company, and requested him in future to 
desist from all ‘such representations. “ What!” 
said he, “when I am endeavooring to restors 
parity of manners, my brother and sister must 
needs exhibit themselves upon a platform almost 
in a etate of nudity! Tt is an inanlt!” 

One day at this time, Bourrieune, going from 
Malaioon to Baal, loc a beenufel watch. “He 
proclaimed his Joas by means of tha bellman at 
Rice An hour after, as he was sitting down to 
dinner, a peasant boy bronght him the watch, 
which’he had found om the road. Napoleon 
heard of the ocenrrence, Immodiately he in- 
seisaed fnquirie respecting the yomg man end 
Hearing a good report of them, he 





pastelnces maces pl d arap) 
ers em] yent, and am} 
Fowarded the honest ted. Rindaoas” neyo 


Bourrienne, “wes a very prominent trait’ in 
character of Napoleon.” 

If we now take a brief ceview of what Napo- 
Jeon had sccomplished since hin returo from 
Egypt, it must be admitted that the records 
the world are to be searched in vain for a similar 
recital. No mortal man before ever accomplished 
#0 much, or sccowplisbed it 80 well in to short a 


‘Let us for s moment return to his landing at 
Frjas, on the 8cb of October, 1799, until he wan 
chosen First Consul for life, in August, 1802, 

dod of not quite three years Proceeding to 
‘aria almost slone, he overthrew the Directory 
and seized the supreme power, restored order 
into the administration of government, esta- 
blished @ new and very efficient system for the 
collection of taxes, raised public eredit, and rup- 
plied the wants of the suffering army. By grest 
energy and huroanity, be immediately terminete? 
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yours been d ‘La Vendée, Condescend- 
ing to the attitude of s suppliaat, be implored of 
Enrope perce. 


chose war, By a majestic conception 
of military ‘combtnations be seat Moreau wiih a 
‘vast army to the Rhine; stimulated Massena to 
the most desperate strife at Genoa; and then, 
cresting us by magic an army from is 
which excited but the ridicule of his foes, he 
climbed, with artillery and horse, and all the 
taunitions of war, the icy pinnacles of the Alps, 
and fell Eke an avalanche upon his foes on the 
pista of Marengo, ‘With far inferior numbers, 
anatched the vic from the victors; and in 
the exnltant bong of the most sij 


peace. “SG foo humbled and. at his merey, 
: mmbled and st 4 
eindly availed themselves of his clemenoy, and 


promised to treat. Porfidionsly, they only sought 
fo then sent 


the war, 


gland progecut 
Coneal, by his genios, won the heart of Paul of 


Russia, secured the affection of Prussia, 
mark, and Swoden, and formed 6 
the Mistress of 


whalmed the highway robbers with utter de- 
straction, and restore: security in all the pro- 
vinoos; oat magnificent oommasications over 
the Alps, founded hospitals on their summits, 
murromided exposed cities with fortiScations, 


PAS IMPROVED. 
ihe horrorw of that unnatoral war which had for had 
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40 look $0 was to do justice. But to whom 
was be to do justicn? To the proprietors whore 
the Bevalotion had violently of thet 

ies, for this only, thut they had been faith 
fal to their legitimate sovereign, and to the prin 
ciple of honour which they hed inherited from 
their ancestors, or to those new proprietors who 
had purchssed these domains, adventuring their 
money on the faith of laws flowing from an ille- 
gitimate euthority? Was he to do justice to 
those Royalist soldiers, mutilated in the fields of 
Germany, La Vendée, and Quiberon, arrayed 
‘under the white standsrd of the Bourbons, in the 
frm belle that they were serving the eanss of 

King against a usurping tyranny, or to 

million of citie.aa who, formog around the fron. 
ers a wall of brass, had 60 often saved their 
from the inveterate hostility of its one- 
‘and hed borne to so transcendent a height 
the glory of the French eagle? Was he to do 
Justice to that clergy, the model and the example 
every Christian virtue, stripped of its birth- 


Europe. | right, the reward of fifteen hundred years of 


benevolence, or to the recent acquirers, who 

hhad converted the convents into workshops, the 

marches into warel:ouses, and had turned 
‘uses all that, had beon deomed most holy 


" 
“Kt this period,” aays Thier, “ Napoleon ap= 
peared so moderate after having been 20 victo- 
Hous be showed Biv! to profound «logilitar 
aftar having proved himself 0 grest a commander, 
ue evinced 40 much love for the arts af peace afer 
having excelled in the arts of war, that well 
might he excite illusions in France and in the 


& 


g 


ed canals contracted bridges creazed mag-i wer |. Only some few atong the persons who 


jeent roads, and commenced the compilation 
of that civil code which will remain au ever- 
daring monument of his labours end his gonina, 
a opposition to the remonscances of bis best 
friends, he re-established Christianity, and with 
it proclaimed perfect liberty ofconscience. Public 
‘works were everywhere re-established to encou- 
ragoindustry. Schools and colleges wore founded, 
‘Merit of every kind was stinmlated by abundant 
a vi \proveme! ad and 

‘ast imy nts msde in Paris, 
the streets cleaned aud irrigsted. In the midst 
of all these cares, he was defending France 
against the assaults of the most powerfa! nazion 
on the globe; aud he was preparing, us his last 
‘spoort, & vast army to cary the war into the 
dear, of England. Notwithstanding the most 
atrocions libels with which England was filled 
against him, his fame shone resplendent thro: -h 
them all, and he was popular with the Eng ib 
people. Many of the most illustrious of 





at jotta 2h connelly, who were capable 
judging Futurity the present, were fille 
wrth mich ‘ansoty os atuuration om witusne 
ing the indefatiguble activity of hie mind and 
body, and the energy of his will, und the 1m- 
potuosity of his desires. They trembled even at 
seeing him do good in the way he did—so impa- 
tieat was he to accomplish it quickly, and apon 
au immense scale. ‘The wiso and’ tagacious 
‘Tronchet, who both admired end loved him, and 
locked upon him s tho wiour of Franc said, 
neverthe x, oue day, in a tone of deep feeling, 
to Cambactres, “This young man begins like 
Car: I ‘ear that be will end like him?” 

“ Napol:on,” saya the Duke of Gaéta, “ on bis 
arrival at power, bad oue question of immensa 
importane to rasolve—for a long time it eu. 
grossed his meditations— Would if be possible to 
masntain a republican form of government F 

“The result of that system, thus far, bad not 
been successful with us The remembrance of 


English statesmen advocated his caure, His] the excessas of the Revolution was recent. We 
gigatie eiversary, Willam Pit, vanquished by | wer threatened wih te ronewa! of thot ex 
a 


genins of Napoleon, was compel! 


to retire | cesses, with aggravated violence, at the moment 


from the Ministry, and the world was at peace. | in which the fortan: of France placod her ia the 
The difficulties, porplexities, snd emburrass-| hands of the only 1oan cepable of rescuing her 
‘ments which were encountered in these enter-i from anarchy. But could be ope to contol. for 


prises were infinite, Napoleon seys, with thet 


nae itaity which history abould recoguise and } genius, those passions which 
sppland, 


eugth of time, by the ascendancy of hia 
inces- 


fa eze wold that all the Firs, Consul! suntly the overthrow of ali order, if he main 


We 


tained a 
their deadly inflnenoe? 

* Itis tras that this orgamzstioa has encoeeded 
in the United States. But how great the differ- 
ence between our situation, moral and physical, 
‘ud that of a conntry entirely new, scarcely 
fettled, and of manners gonerally austere, and 
which, besides, separated by the ocean from the 
eontinent of Europe, excites ro fear among those 

ywers that they slell experience any danger 

mm the example of that which pases so far 
from themaelves, But how could they look with 
tranquillity upon a similar example in « neigh- 
houring country, so powerfal as Franes in posi- 
tion and territory? Had not all Europe, in fact, 
conleiced against the infant Reppblic? and was 
not France et the point of being crisbed in the 
terrific strife when the ational will placed the 
direction of affaira in the hands of Napoleon? 

“These considerntions seem to render wore 
than doubtfal the possibility of maintaining the 
new order of things produced by the Revolution. 
Obstacles of g similar nature would ongues- 
tionally oppose the establiehment of a mosarchy 
tnder an ilustriouy captsio elevated {rom the 
multitude, It wonld he equally necessrry to 
prepara for a vigorous resistance to the attacks, 
more or leas prolouped, of the ancient Ei 
dynasties These atturks would never yi 
to the power of rictorie 

“Nevertholes,, in approsching — —— 
poraible to the governmental forms of Fi.gland, 
‘system eanctioned by time, Napoleon dattered 
hicself to be eble, with lew difficalty, to pre- 
nerve for the nation tho enjoyment of the prin- 
cipal advantages that France had acquired at so 
high a price, in replacing her under political 
forms to which she bad long been 
‘and, on the other hand, diminish, perhaps, 
the hostility of the Europsan Powers to «new 
government, whose syatein would thus, at least, 


moro neatly resemble that which existed among ing 


themselves” 

These opinions, recorded by the Duke of 
Gaéta, will undoubtedly be cherished by most 
thinking men who impardaily reflect upon the 
thon condition of France. ‘That Napoleon in 
cerely adopted them there can be no room for 
doubt. That they were entertained cordially 
by tho great mass of the French people, is beyond 
sik intnii,gont donial, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘UPTORE OF THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 
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itical organatiou which favoured |ing to diminish the dreaded influences of re 





tise, 


pul and to assimilate Frmoo with the 
surrounding monarchies, Even ix, England, the 
prime minister, Mr. Addington, che 
‘French ambassador of the cordial approbation of 
the British government of an event destined to 
consolidate order and power in France, The 
King of Prossia, the Emperor Alexander, and 
foe Aecidake Charles of Are him ne 
iendly congratulations. Even Cathe ine, the 
haughty Queen of Naples, mother ot .he Em- 
press of Austria, being then at Vienna, in ardent 
expression of her gratification to the French 
ambassador, said, “General Bonaparte is @ great 
mau. He bas done me much injury, but that 
shall not prevent me from acknowledging his 
genius. By checking disorder in France, he 
bas rendered » service to Europe. He has 
‘attained the government of his country because 
he is most worthy of it. I hold him out every 
day as pattern to the young princes of the 
imperial family. I exhort them to study that 
extraordinary personage, to learn from bim how 
to make the yoke of nuthority endurablo by 

means of genius and glory.” 
“It is clear,” said Napoleon, “that if we wish 
for guod faith or for permanency in onr treaties 
it is necotsary that the governments 


of 
rot wblch sisround ee abozld adopt cur forms, oF 


that our institations should become more in 
harmony with theirs, There must always exist 

Tostile apbsi: heeweas the old mune ant 
new republic. Here you soe the root of Euro 
pean discord.” 

‘The Duke of Gaéte, to whom Napoleon made 
this remark. observes, “The First Cousnl could 
ot more favonrably express tbe end toward 
which ho was disposed to direct his mensures 
(the re-establishment of monarchy), and ‘t 
motives which influenced him in that decision, 
It war, iu his opinion, the only means of obtain 

‘a folid and en abiding pence.” 

But difficulties were rapidly arising between 
Englaud and France. The English were muck 
disappointed in not finding thet sale of taeix 
manufactures which they had anticipated. The 
cotton and fron manufactures were the richest 
branches of industry in England. Napoleon, 
supremely devoted to the development of the 
manufacturing resources of France, encouraged 
those manufactures by the almost ahsolute pro- 
hibition of the rival articles. William Pitt and 
his partisans, stil] maintainir g immenss influence, 
regarded with extreme jealoury tho rapid strides 
which Nay ‘wan taking to power, and in- 
cessantly declaimed in the journels against the 
ambition of France. Most of the Royalist enai- 
grants who had refused to acknowledge the new 
government, and were still devoted to the cause 
of the Bourbons, had taken refuge in London, 

‘They had been the allies with England in the 
Jong war against France. The English govern- 
ment could not refrcin from aympathizing with 
them in their suferiugs. It would have been 














power for life was regarded by most of the states nugenerous not to have done so. ‘The emigrants 
‘of Continental Ecrope with antiafuction, aa tand-| wore macy of them supported by pensions paid 
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whem hy Evglead, At the eben Site Shy ese eartied his attentions so far ae % send x 









euding aseas OT will yet 
ot those Bourbons,” said Napoleon, in a mo- 
ment of inaligpation “thet I et not § man to 
be ehot at like a dog.” Napoleon complained 
bitterly chat his enemies, then attempting his 
assassination, were in the pay of the British 
Government, Almost daily the plots of these 
emigrants were brought to light by the vigilance 
of th» French police. 

A Bourbon pamphisteer, named Peltier, clrov- 
lated widely through England the most atrocious 
Whele against the First Consul, hia wife, her 
children, his brothers and sisters. They were 
obarged with the most low, degrading, and re- 
voiting vices. These accusations were circulated 
widely through England and Americs. They 
ooo ‘@ profound impression. They were 

lieved. Many were interested in the circula- 
tion of these reports, wishing to destroy the popu- 
Isrity of Napoleon, and to prepare the popu- 
lacs of England for the renewal of the war. 
Napoleon remonstrated against such infamous 
representations of his character being allowed in 
England, Bat be was informed that the British 
press waa free; that there was no resonrce but 
to prosecate for libel in the British courts; and 
thet it was the part of true greatness to treat 
such slanders with contempt. But Napoleon 
felt that such false charges were exasperating 
cations were paving the way to delage Enrope 
gain in war, and that causes tending to suck 
‘Woes were too potent to be despised. 

The Algeriaes were now sweeping with their 
finticd crafts the Mediterranean, exacting tri- 

ite frow al! Christian powers. A French sbip had 
been wrecked apon the coast, and the crew were 
made prisoners. French vessels and 
Neapolitan ship had also been captured and 
taken to Algiers. The indignation of Napoleon 
was ‘He sent an to the Dey with 
a letter, informing him that, if the prisoners were 
not released and the captured veesels instantly 
restored, and a promis given to respect in 
future the fags of France and Italy, he would 
end a fleet and an army, and overwhelm him 
with rain. 

‘Tho Dey had heard of Napoteon’s career in 
Egypt. He was thoroughly frightened, restored 
the ships and the prisoners, implored clam=ney, 
‘sud, with barberian justice, doomed to avath 
those who had captured the ebips in obedience to 
his commands Their lives were saved only 
throngh the intercession of the French minister. 
Napoleon then performed one of the most 
cious acts of courtesy towards the Pope. fe 
feoble monarch had no means of protecting 
‘bis coasts from the pirates who still swarmed in 
those seas, Napoleon selected two fine brigs in 
the neval arsenal at Toulon, equipped them with 
gross elegance, armed them most efectivaly, 

jed them with naval etores, and, i 
upon them the apostolical names of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, sent them as « present to the 
Pontif With characteristic grandeur af actien, 





poleon, catter to bring back the crows, that the 


rape 

might be exposed to no expense. ‘the 
‘venerable Pope, in the exuberance of his grat- 
tude, insisted upon taking the French seamen to 
Rows, He treated them with every attention in 
his power; exhibited to then St, Peter's, and 
dashes than with the pomp and splendour of 
cathedral worship. They returned to France 
waded with presents, and exceedingly gratified 
with the kindness with which they bad been 
received. 

It was stipnlated in the treaty of Amiens 
that both England and France should evacuate 
Egypt, and thet England should surrender 
‘Malta to ite ancient rulers. Malte, impregnable 
in ite fortifications, commanded the Mediterra 
ean, and was the key of Egypt. Napoleon hae 
therefore, while he professed m willingness a 
relinquish all claim to the island himself, insistew 
upoo it, es an essential point, that England 


should do the eame. The question upon which 
the treaty hinged was the surrender of Malta to 
a neutral power. The treaty wae signed. Ne- 


poleon promptly and scrupulously fulfilled bis 
mt. Pseveral embarrassmenta, for which 
England was not responsible, delayed for a faw 
boeg the iy 7 ation oe ae But ye 

s year bad pnssed since the si 
the treaty. Al obutaces were. Tamoved om 
the way of ita entire fulment and yet the 
ap eee land remained bot! in Egypt and 
in Malta. The qoestion was seriously discased 
in Parliament and in the Knglish journals, 
whether England was bound to fulfil her en- 
izementa, since France wae growing #0 alarm. 

iy powerful. 

Generooaly tad sloguently Fox exclaimed, “1 
em astonished at all I hear, particularly when I 
consider who they ere that speak such words, 

, I am more grieved than any of the 
honourable friends and colleagues of Mr. Pi 
at the growing greatness of France, which 
deily extending her power in Eurepe and in 
America. That France, now eccused of intor- 

ing with the concerns of others, we invaded, 
for of forcing upon ber 8 government 
to which she would not eubmit, and of abliging 
her to accept the family of the Bourbuns, whose 
yoke she spurned. By one of those sublime 
movements which history should recommend to 
imitation, and preserve in eternal memorial, she 
repelled her invaders. Though warmly attaciied 
to the cause of England, we havo felt an io- 
volantary movement of sympathy with that 
pal outburst of liberty, and we have no 

ire to conceal it. No doubt Francs ia grest, 
much grester than a good Englishman onght ta 
wish, but that ought not to be © motive for 
violating solemn treaties. But because France 
now appears too great to us—greater than ~¢ 
thonght her at firs-—to break a solemn ongage- 
ment—to retain Malte, for instance—would bean 
nworthy breach of faith which would eompro 
mise the honour of Britain. I am sare that # 
there ware in Paris an assembly similar to that 

° 









Sebating here, the British navy and its 
11 Gear tie seus would be talked of in the 
a ie a ‘to talk in this house of the 
‘6 ou arwieg aud their dominion over the 
ae 








Lolnon sinceicly wished for pence, He was! 
ting vas: vorke to embellish and im- | 
empire, ‘Thousands of workmen were 





rove ts 





Aina.” He was woaching, with intense interest, 
tue aruwtit of fortications and the excavation of 
“atiata ie was in the poss:ssion of absolate 
nowor, wus wutroapded by universal admiration, 
, by the enjoyment of profound pence, wns 

ng hinasel! apon being the pacificator 

Us had disbanded lis armies, and 
‘all the reaonrese of the nation 













to the stiuulation of industry. He therefore 
Jeft no means of forbeare-« and conciliation 
untried to avert the calasnitics of war. 

Te 


sived Lord Whitworth, the English 
im Purie, with grest distinction. The 
vate attentions were paid to his indy, 
as of Dorset. Splendid entarrainments 
on st the Taileries io their Lonour. 
ated to them all the resources 
nd clegant manvere. The two 
“sweiete coals, Cuusbactres and Lebron, were 
ais: unwearied in attentions. Stull, all ‘these 
efforts on the part of Napoleon to secure friendly 
Matton arith: Englod were wuavalling, The 
avitish poverumnont «tall, in open violation of the 
treaty, te'ained Malrs, The bonour of France 
wis at siske in euioreing the ancredness of| 
troatizs, Malta was too important post to be| 
frin the hands oi Euglend. At last, England, 
inddly demanded the evacuation of Hoilnud by’ 
the Frnch, and the entire surrender of Malta to 
the Coury of St. James, Nupoleon was ex- 
ccedine!y indignant. He exclaimed, “ The days 
of rhs Pompadonis™ and Do Barrya™ aro over. 
‘The Fronch wish zincerely for pesca, bat for a 
poace devonuing honourable men.” | Nay 
tesultid ce bave a personal interview himeelf| 
with Lora Whitworth, and to explain to him, 
with all frankness, bis eutioents and his re- 
alves. 
Tew 
ane 







































'W8 ou the wveaing of the 18th eryeureanys 

ui Napoleou received Lord Whitworth in 
‘aie cubivet by the Tuileries. A large writing- 
tublo occupied the middle of the room. Napo- 
‘von invited the sombaseador to take a seat at 
ong end of the table, and seated himself at the 












te, Mareblavess of Pompadour, 
che bret-astracted ating 








is 

Peace are attribute ty the power whteh she pozseased 

gf ilivg tho moet hvvortant offices of the sate with ber 
srourites. 


1 Maris Josnne Gomart 
Barry, tl rf ABS 












de Vandernler, Countess of 
Marchioness of Pompadoar 
7 She anguired grovizsons 
ty fused be powet and the 
the empire npn her favourites. 

ion she perabed miserably apon the gull 
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“ployed in cutting zuagnificont roads across the | refused 


(ieee. 


other, “I bays wished,” sald be, “to converse 
with you in person, that I may fully oonvinee 
‘you of my real opinion: and iutentions.” Then. 
with that force of langixge and thxt perepicuity 
which no man ever excelicd, be recapitalated his 
transuctions with Enginad from the beginning; 
that be had offered peace immediately npon bis 
‘ccession to the Consulship ; that peace had been 

that eugerly be had revewed negotia- 
tions, as soon as he conld with any propriety do 
60; aad that be hed made great concessions to 
secure the peace of Ariens. 

“But my efforta,” enid he, “to live on good 
terms with Englend bave met with no frien 
response. The English newspupers breathe but 
animosity against me. The jourala of the 
emigrants are allowed a license of abuse which 
is not justified by the Bridsh Constitution. 
Pensions are granted to Georges and his scoom- 
plices, who wre plotting my asewinetion, The 
emigrants, protected in Englaud, sre cvatinvally 
soaking exeamions to France to tir up lid 
wer. ‘The Bourbon princes sre veoeived with 
the insignia of the ancient royalty. Agents are 
sont to Switzerland and Italy to raise ap ditfoule 
ties aguinet France. Every wiud which iow 
from Engiand brings me but hatred and insult. 
Now we have come to a situation from which we 
must relieve curselves. Will you or will you not 
execute the treaty of Amiens? I have executed 
it on my part with scrapalous fidelity. That 
tresty obliged mo to evmcuate Naples, Ta- 
reato, and the Romsn States within "three 
mouths. Tn ess than two months all the French 
troops were out of those countries. Ten montna 
hare elapeed ciuce the exchange of the ratifice- 
tions, and the English troops are still in Malta 
and st Alexandria. It is useless to try to deceive 
me on this point. Will yon bave peace or will 

















you have war? If you are for war. only ny 60; 
‘we will wege it nnrelentingly. If you wish for 


peace, you must evacuste Alexandria and Malwa, 

“The rock of Malta, on which so many forti- 
cations kave been erected, is, it maritime 
point of view, an object of greet importance ; 
but, im my estimation, it has an importance im 
finitely greater, inasmuch 8 it implicates the 
honout of France. What would the world sa 
if wo were to allow a solemn troaty sigued with 
us to de violated? It would doubt our energy, 
For my part, my resolution in fixed, I had 
ratber ee you in possession of the Heights of 
‘Montmartre than in possession of Malta, 

“If yon doubt my desire to preserve penoe 
listen, and judge how far 1 arm sincere, "Thengh 
yet very young, I have obtained © power, = 
reuown, t0 which it would be difficult to add. 
Do you imagine that ] ain solicitons to tisk this 
power, this renown, in a desperate stragele? If 
I havo a war with Austria, T shall contrive to 
find fhe way to Vieoua, If 1 have a war with 
you, take fron you every ally upon the 
Continent. You will Viockade ol 2 bat Twill 
blockade you in my turn, Yoo will make the 
Continent a prison for us, but I will make the 
‘seas © prison for you. Howavsr to copolnds 
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the war, there must be more direst efficiency. negotiating with the En; for the osssion at 
There must be assembled 150,000 men and an some other island in the Me i 
immence flotilla. We must ‘w cross the them obtain @ port to put 
Strait, and perlaps I aball bury in the depths of that I have no objection. Be ; 
the sea my fortnne, my glory, my life. It is anjthat they shall vot bave two Ccurdtar 
awfal temerity, my lord, the invasion of England.” jSea—oue at tbe entranos and one «2 the mid: 

Bero, to the amazement of Lord Whitworth, To this proposition, however, Erylaud rettsa 
Napoleon enumerated frankly and powerfully a 















assent. 
the perils of the enterprise; the enormous pre-} Napoleon then proposed that the ixtand w 
parations it would be necessary to make of ships, {Malta ahould be placed in the Laads wf the 
men, and munitions of war; the didiculty of Evaperor of Russia, leaving it with him m trust 
eluding the English fleet. “Tho cheuce that jtil) the discussions betweon France aud Enycian* 
we shall perish,” said he, “is vastly greater | were decided. It had so lmppened that the Hat 
than the chance that we sball succeed. Yetthis |peror had just offered his mediation, if thet 
tomerity, my lord, awfal a it ia, I am deter. jcoald be evaileble, to provaut 4 war. "This tis 
| 





mined to hazard. if yoo force me to it. T will English government also deciin: 1. upon the pies 
risk my army and mg life. With me that great | that it did not think thar Htuasis would he will- 
enterprise will have chanoss whieb it cannot have i ing to eccept the offi-w thus impexed upon ber 
wieh any other. See now if I onght—prosperons, |The Euglish amba:salor now t veived istrnc- 








tions to demand that France sisould ced + 





powerful, and peaceful as I now am—to risk ‘falto 
power, prosperity, and pesce in mch an enter. to England for too find 
Prise,’ Judge if, when X say I am desirous of by way of compeuation, wonid revo 


peace, I am not sincere. 

“Irie better for you, it ie better for me, to 
keep within the limite of tresties. You most 
ovacnata Malta. You must not harbour ad B3- 
sessing in England. Let we be abused, if you 
please, by the English journals, bat not hy those | 
miserablo emigrants who disbonour the protec: | 
fion grent them, and who; the Alien Act 
permits yon to expel from the caantry, Act 
cordially with me, and I promise you, on my| 
part, an entire cordiality. See what power wo 
‘shonld exercise over the world if we could bring 
‘our two nations tozether, 
which, with the incessant efforts of ten years, in 
the employment of all my resoarces, 1 should 
notbe able to equal. Bat 1 have 500,000 men 
ready to march under my command whitherso- 
ever I choose to lead them. If you sre masters 
of tho seus, I am master of the us, 
then, think of aniting rather than of going 
‘war, and wo shall rule at pleawira the destinies 
of the world. France and England united ean 
do everything for the interests of humanity.” 

‘Engiand, however, still refused, upon one pro~ 
tence and another, to yield Malta; and both 
parties were growing more and more exaspe- 
rated, and were gradually preparing for the 
renewal of hostilities, leon, at times, gave 
very free utterance to his indignation, 

“Malta,” said he, ‘ gives the dominion of the 
Mediterranean. Nobody will believe that I con- 
sent to surrender the Mediterranean to the Eng- 
lich unless I fear their power. I thus lose the 
most important sea in the world, and the 
of Europe. I will fight to the last for the pos- 
aossion of the Mediterranean; and if I once get 
to Dover, it is all over with those tyrants of the 
sons. Besides, ne we must fight, sooner or later, 
with a people to whom the greatness of France is | 
intolerable, the soaner the better. T am young. 
The English are in the wrong, more so then 
they will ever ba again. I had rather settle the 
watter at once. They shall not have Malta.” 

Sti Napoleon sssented to the proposal for 





‘You bave a navy { se 





Halian Republic. ‘The axnhasend 
to apply for his parsports if thes2 oo 
not aocepted within seven diy. To this init 





ing proposition France would svt ucvede. ‘Luv 
English minister demardod his passports and left 
France, Immediately the fSixet_ com- 








monced its attack npox Frew mecchant-sbips, 
wherever they could be found; nnd the world 
was again deloced in war. 

No fact in bisuey cen be roore ooucliniely 





proved than that Nupoleon was tot resjotsibl 
for the ra f the peace of Amiens, Ay te 
ent of this iquestion fa matter Of aie 





moment, wo will iutroduce some additional tosti- 
mony. 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, 572. 
aingeroly thought that the fis of Fran 
of Europe, und my own den 
neutly fixed. The English 
again kindle? the fame of « 
alove reeponsible for all the 1 
Enrope has since been assailed. For my 
intended to devote mys}! wholly to the it 
Interests of Franco. 1 am cor 
have wrought miracles, 1 slocid bavo host n0- 
thing in the scale of glory, and I abould i> 
gained much in the ecale of happiness. Toh 
then have schieved the moral 
rope, which I was aiorrardk on the puite 
complishing by the forve of are. 1% 
glory was I thus deprived? My onemies elways 
spoke of my love of war. but was I not con- 
stantly engaged in selfdetun? Attor ovory 
victory I gnined, aid I not immodiately make 

for peace ? 

“The trath is, T never 











pene 
however, 
‘and ia 


inet, 
Ly 

























master of my 











own action Eonever was entirely mysi. I 
might have conceived many but I sever 
1 bel, the 





had it in my power to execcie 
reins with a rigorous bard, 5: 
waves was greater th 2 
resisting them. I prudend 
incur the pisk of ainking t! 
position, I was never truly 





Fagee Beoale ox 





was always controlled by ciroumstances. Thus, 
at the commencement of my rise, during the 
Covanlate, my sincere frends and warm partieans 
frequently asked me, with the best intestions, 
and as e guide for their own conduct, what 

int { was driving at. I always answered that 

Aid not know. They ‘were surprised—probably 
tusqanahed; wod yet I spoke the trath. Subse~ 
ently, during the Empire, when there was less 
aon rity, many faces seemed to put the same 
question to me. I might etill have given the 
same reply. In fact, I was not mester of my 
own ections, because I was not foolish enongh to 
attempt to twist events into conformity with my 
system, Op the contrary, I moulded my system 
necording to the unforeseen snocession of events, 
‘This often appeared like unstendiness and incon- 
sistency, and of this fault I waa sometimes an- 
justly accused.” 

‘The Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll eays, ‘The 
facts, as understood in Paris at the time, were, 
that England, mortified by the treaty of Amiens 
aud French republican ‘progress, resolved on 
renewal of war, on which the re-establishment 
@f Tory complete ascendency depended, with 
restoration of Pitt as prime minister. Bona- 
Barto was well awaroof the Hetsh goverament' 

leterminstion to renew hostilities, and desire of 
pretexts for the rupture.” 

‘Thiers eayn, After mature reflection, we can- 
‘not condema France for this renewal of the con- 
ict between the two nations, The Firat Con- 
ful, oa this occasion, acted with perfect good 
faith. Unfortunately, s weak administration, 
desirous of preserving pence, but fearing the war 
party, alarmed wt the noise which was made 
About Switzerland, committed the blunder of 
conutermanding the evacuation of Malte. From 
that moment peace was irrevecably sacrificed ; 
for the rich prize of Malta, once Bold forth to 
British ambition, cowd not possibly be refused 
w it afterwards, The promptness and modera- 
tior of the French intervention in Switzerland 
having put an end to the grievance made out of 
it, the British cabinet would have been very 

lad to evacuate Malta, but durst not. The First 

sul summoned it, in the language of justice 
anJ wounded pride, to exeonte the treaty of 
Amiens. Summons efter summons led to the 
Jeplorsle’ rupture which we have just re 


William Heslittaays, “ Grost Britain declared 
waragafast France the 18th of May, 180. Period 
ever futel sud memorable! the commencement 
of another Iliad of woes, not to be 
while the world shall last | The former war had 
failed, and the object of this war tomake another 
dospetate effort to put down, by force of arms, 
at every risk, tha examplo of a revolution which 
had overturned » hateful but loug-established 
tyranny, and which had hitherto been successful 

every attempt to crush it, by exterual or 


‘internal means. 
“ Of all the fictions thst wore made use of to 
this crying inignity, the plese of justice 
ec humanity sore the ‘most fallacious. No 
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ery rest ceremony was employed on, che prov 
sent occasion, but rather a cavalier and persmp- 
tory tons wes encouraged. Malta was merely @ 
criminal pretext. The encroachments of Franoe, 
aud the extension of its influence since the con- 
clusion of the treaty, were eaid to endanger on? 
possessions in India, and to require Malta as an 
additional security. But had we not extendec 
onr conqneste in India in tar meantime? Or 
would this bave been held o valid plea if the 
French bad broken off the treaty on that ground ? 
But we oureelves are alvaye exceptions to the 
rules we impose magisterially upon otbars,”” 

Sir Walter Scott says, “ The English ministry 
lowered their claim of retaining Multa .n perpo- 
tuity to the right of holding it for ten years, 
Bonaparte, on the other band, would listen to no 
moditication of the treaty of Amiens, but offered. 
‘as the guarantee afforded by the occupation of 
Nenpolitan troops was objected to, thet the gar 
rison should consist of Ruseians or Anstriana, 
To thie proposal Britain would not accede. 
Lord Whitwortn left Paris, avd on the 18th of 
May, 1803, Britain declared war aguinst Frarce, 
The bloody war which succeeded the short peace 
of Amiens o1 ted, to use the words of the 
satirist, in high words, jealonsics, and fears, 
There was no special or determinate cause of 
quarrel, which could be removed by explana- 
, OF concession,” 

Ir. art remarks, “ On the 18th of May, 
Great Britain declared war, Order» hud pro- 
viously been given for seizing French shipping 
wherever it could be found. It is said that two 
bundred vessele, containing property to the 
amount of three millions sterling (75,000,0001.), 
bad been laid hold<# socordingly ere the procla- 
mation of hostilities reached Paris, ether 
the custom of thus unceremonionsly seizing pri- 
‘vate property under such cireumstances be right 
or wrong, there can be no doubt that the oustom 
hed been long established, acted upon by Eng- 
land on all similar occasions, and of course con- 
sidered, after the lapse of ages and the mcquics- 
cence of innumerable treaties, es part and parcel 
of the European system of warfare.” 

i¢ Archibald Alison says, “ Upon coolly re- 
viewing the circumstances under which the con- 
test was renewed, it is impossible to deny that the 
British government manifested feverish desire 
‘to coms to ® rupture, and that so far aw the 
‘transactions between the two countries are con- 
cemed, they ate the aggressors.” 

In noble words, which will meet witn respon.e 
in every generous heart Napoleon said to his 
ministers, in view of this new outburst of war, 
“Sinos the English wish to force us to leap the 
ditch, we will leap it. They may take eome of 
our frigates or ear colonies, but I will carry 
terror into the streets of London. I give them 
warning that they wil bewail tho end of thi 
war with tears of blood The ministera have 
berg ead ne England tells lis in’ the: foe 

ere were no armaments going 
Sia Pees There has beer no negotistion, 
They have not transmitted to tse a sing’s neve. 
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Lord Whitworth conld not help acknowledging Legislative M. Fontaine thus addremes 
it "And yer it b by the aid of such vile ios Shera >— bod, 


‘innaticns, that a government teks to excite 
passions. For the last two months I have 
éndured all sorta of insults from the Englidh 
government. Ihave let them fil up the mes- 
mare of their offences, They have construed 
that into feebleness, and have redoubled their 
Presumption to the peint of making their ambas- 
Gador aay, ‘Do so and eo, or I shal) depart in 
seven days’ Is it thus thatthoy address © great 
nation? 

“ He was requested to write, and thet his note 
would be Inid before the eyes of government, 
+ No wns the reply; ‘Ihave orders to commu. 
nicole only verbally’ Is not this an unheard-of 
form of negotiating? Does it not show a 
marked determination to shuffle, equivocate, 
play at fast and loose as they pieces ‘and leave 
ho proof againes themselves ? 
facts, what proof can be placed in their sincerity 
in other respecta? ‘They are deceived if they 
think to dictate laws to forty millions of people. 
They have been led to believe that I dreaded 
war lest it should shake my authority. I will 
faise two millions of men if it be necessary. The 
result of the first war bas been to i 
France by the eddition of Belgium and Piedmaont. 
The result of this will ‘to consolidate oar 
federative system stil) more firmly. The bond 
efanion between two great ations can be no 
other than justice and the observation of treaties, 
‘The one towards which they are violated cannot, 
enght not to euffer it, under prin of degradation. 
Let hor but once giva way, and she is loa, It 
would be better for the French people to bend to 
the yoke, and erect the throne of the King of 
En and in Paris, than to submit to the capi 
and arbitrary pretensions of her government. 

“One day they will demand the salute from 
our vossels, another they will forbid onr navi- 
gators to pass beyond such a latitude. Already, 
even, they observe with jealousy that we are 
clearing out our harbours and te-cstablishing 
our merine, They complain of it; they demand 
guerantecs. A short time ago the Vice-Admiral 
Lesseignes touched at Mults. Ho had no ships 
with him. He found fifteen English ones there. 
They wanted him to fire a salute, 
fefused. Some words passed. If he bad yielded, 
Twould bave had him carried in procession on 
an ass, which is a mode of punishment more 
ignominious than the guillotine. I latter myself 

iat, when our conduct shal) be made known, 
here is not = comer of Europe in which it will 
fot meet with approbation. When England con- 
sented to a pence, she thought thet we should 
tear one another ta pieces in the interior—that 
the generals would give France trouble. 
English heve done all they could, but their in- 
trignes of every kind have been in vain. E 
one has occupied himself only in repairing hie 
loeses. A little sooner or little Later we must have 
had war. It is beat to have it et 
var taaritime commerce is . 

‘When these enants ware communicated to the 








ut if they falsify herp’ che 


The considered 


* Fyanoe ls ready to cover herself once more 
with those arms which have conquered Euro} 
It is not France which will declare war, but sho 
will sccept the cballenge withont fear, and will 
know bow to maintain it with energy. Our 
country is become anew the centre of olvilized 
Enrope. England can no longer say that she is 
defending the indispensable principles of society, 
menaced to its foundations. It ia wa who may 
‘hold this language if war is rekindled, It is we 
who shall then have to avenge the .tght of 
nations and the canso of humanity, in repelling 
the unjust attacks of = government that nego- 
tiates to deceive, that aska for peuce to pre- 
pare for war, and that signs treaties only to browk 
them. If the signal is once given, France will 
rally, by a tmanimous movement, around the 
admires All the parties whom be 
keeps in order near him will only dispute who 
shall manifest most zeal and courage. Al) feel 
the waut of his genius, and acknowledge that 
be alone can sustain the weight and grandeur of 
‘The Duke of Salts, wiht as se of Te oe 
prominent members of Napoleon's conneil, in his 
‘very interesting memoirs, speaks of Napoleon's 
earnest and uninterrupted offorts topromote peaoa, 
‘and of the efforts of the Allies to represent him 
8 provoking war, “It is thus,” says ho, 
lovolence attempte to tamish the reputation of 
Napoleon. No one cau: be ignorant that Nape 
Jeoa's most earnest desire, opon hia attainment 
of power, wus to secure peace with England, and 
that be was invariably repulsed in all his ad- 
In the midst of negotiations which he 
‘would lead to peace, Mr. Dundas, the Eng. 
lish Secretary of State, informed Monsieur Otw, 
Commissary of the French Republic, that 


“CT¢ was the decision of the King of England 
that the ordem to capture and destroy the boats 
of the French fishermen, and to make their 
‘crews prisoners of war, ahonld anew be put int 
execution.’ 

“ As soon as the First Consul was informed of 
‘this, be ordered the French Commissioner to 
leave London, and to communicate, on his depar- 
ture, the following note to the British govern- 
menti— 

“©The undersigned, baving transmitted to hie 
government the declaration of the British mini» 
ter, which announces that the French fishermen 
‘are to be pursued and captared—a declaration in 
virtue of which many barqnes aud fishing-boats 
have already been taken, the First Coneu! has 

that since this sot of the Britisu 
government, contrary to the usnges of civilix? 
ons, and also to the laws which gocora 
ven in times of war, must give to the 
actual war an aspect of bitterness and fury up 





























before paralleled, and also exasperate still more the twa 


ations, aod put at a still greater distance tia 
period of pesos, therslare the undersigaed aa» 2 


cid 


wonger rematn in © oonntry where not 
‘sa iowards peace is abjured, but 
sue ters end usages of war are violated and 
‘The undersigned has, consequently, 
reewiv: | orders to leave Englund, where he finds 
a further residence qutirely aseless. He is, at 
the sano time, charged to declare 
baving had always for its Srst de- 
mite to a genera) peace, and for ite 
coavine to piltig far as possible, the cal 
cof yar canner consent, on its part, to 
fiobermen the victivas of prolonged hostilities, 
itwill, on ths contrary, alstay frou all reprisals, 
sud it la» ordered the armed ships of France to 
tities to leave a) fishermen free and unmo~ 
aate 


all 





























n the 2Hb of May, Napoleon, fn the follow- 





peace of Amiens :— 
vt fore to ake warto repel an unjust 
We will do eo with glory. H ths 





nag is resolved to kvep Great Britein 
of war 


Frane: 





shall recognise bis 
ing treatics at hie 
ihece of outrseing the 













rigin of 
pis, 


ied fate of humanity. We 
wish to leave to our descendents the 
be: nd without » stain. 
'y bo the circumstances, we shall, 
foris Ieave it to England to take the 
in all proceedings of violence ageh 





Frene’s 
Whntev 











Sc. Helens. in speaking of the 
mpraroke? and wanton attack, 
During the past for years I hed 
‘lL the pirtics into which France bad 
vided before rey areersion topower, The 
ist of emigrants was closed. Y had at first 
ed, then erased, and finally granted an am- 
ty tall there who wished to return to their 











oowitsy. Alt Uusir existi and tunsold property 
fad hin restored, with the exception of the 
forevs, of whick the Inw assigned them the 
raatsves 

fee 


There no longer remained on 
+ exorpt these of persone imme- 
seed to the princes of the kouse of| 
who did not wi . to tako advantage of 
ty. ‘Thousands upon thousands of the 
ts had reromed, and been anbjected to 
+ coaditione than the onth of fidelitr and 
ance to the Republic. ‘These laws effected 
ainelioration in pnblic affair. They, how. 
fod by the inevitable focon- 
‘culng, by their yerz mildness 
fvcs of the Consalar govsrn= 
mext—il: nd ourforeiguenemies” 
The BajLisb goverment, with ineulss, rejected 
Nepoleo's overture for pesce when hy antnded 
Ye Conca: trme, At last. intimidated by 
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tthe French | 





sition, announced w Frauce vie ups | 


[ecs, 


the amour of the English people, the govern- 
ment reluctantly made pesos. But, watching 
for ax opportunity ta reuew the war, the English 
| government violated the most solems stipulations 
lof the treaty of Amiens, seized two hundred 
Freach vessels, containing seventy-five millions of 
francs, and commenced the annihilation of French 
commerce before her declarstion of hostilities had 
time to reach Paria. Thon, tr defame tho chs 
actor of that men who aobly roused hs 
conntry to sel(-defence, she filled the world with 
ie ery that Napoleon, through insatinte ambition 
and a'bloodidrsty epirit, hed provoked the war. 
‘This deed of infuzay cannot be printed in colowre 
too black. 

















CHAPTER XXVi 
THR CAMP AT BOULOGNE. 


ety Porat of England—Selzare of 
totallatory seigare of Engltsh travel. 
cyaraitons (oF the invasion of England-—Tomr 
igoa—Pians for crossing the Straits oi 
mmg English sallor—Thue secretar; 
The cany at Boulogne—Consernation of Engiara— 
‘Testimony of Wellington—Pians for the assaxnnatiow 
of Buuaparte, 












Larantia history, without a dissenting voice, 
‘must award the responsibility of the rapiute of 
j the perce of Amiens to the government of Grest 
' Britain. Napoleon had nothing to hope for from 
i war, and everything to fear. The only way in 
jwhich he coala even approach bis formidadle 
enemy was by crossing the sea and invadin 
England. He scknowledgad, and the worl 
knew, that mch an enterprise was an act of dese 

rion, England was the undisputed mistrese 
Of the seas, and no naval power could stand be- 
|fore her ships. The voice of poetry was the 
volvo of trate 


Britannia needs no bulwarks to frawn slong the steep, 
‘Her maren ts on the monntaln-wave, her home 18 uti 


i 
| England, with her invinciblo wary, coal8 asati 
Franco ia every quarcr. Sho could aweep the 
merchant ships of tbe infent Republic from the 
ocean, and appropriate to herself the conmeres 
of all’ climes, ‘Thus war proffered to England 

and wealth. It promised the com- 
mercial ruin of a dreaded rival, whose rapid 
szrides towards opulence and power had excited 
the most intovse alarm. Tho temptation thao 
provented to the British esbinet to renew the wat 
‘eas powrerfal in tho extreme. It required more 
virtue than ordinarily fala to the lot of cabinets 
to resist, Unhsppily for suffering humanity, 
England yielded to the temptation. She refased 
to fol8l the stipulations of treaty scleranly rati- 
fied, retained poasestion of Malta in violation af 
her plighted faith, and renewed the assault upon 
France. 

In @ commanication which Nepoleon made to 
the Legislative bodies just before the rapture, he 
said, “Two parties contend in England (or the 
‘possession of power. One has concluded a pescoy 
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the other cherishes implacable hatred against 
Francs, Hence arises this flactastion in conncils 
acd in measnres, and this attitude, at one time 
pacitic and again menacing. While this strife 
continues, there are measures which prudence 
demands of the government of the Republic. 
Fivo hundred thousand men ought to be,and will 
be, ready to defend our country and to avenge 
insult. ‘Strange necessity, which wicked pes- 
sions impos upon two nations, who should be, 
by the same interests and the ssme desires, de- 
voted to peace! But let us hope for the best, 
and bclieve that we shall yet hear from the cabi- 
net of England the counsels of wisdom and the 
‘voice of humanity.” 

‘When Mr. Fox was in Paris, he was one day, 
with Napoleon aud several other gentlemen, 
the gallery of the Louvre, looking at a magnifi- 
cent globe, of unusual magnitude, which had 
been deposited in the museum, Some one re- 
marked upon the very small space which the 
Saland of Great Britain seamed toocenpy. “Yes,” 
said Mr. Fox, as he spproached the globe, and 
attempted to encircle it in his extended arms, 
“England is a small island, but with her power 
she girdles the world.” 

‘This was not an empty boast. Her possessions 
wore everywhere, In Spain, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the East Iniies and West Indies, in 
‘Asia, Arica, aud Ameri:a, and over innumerable 
jelands of the ocean, shs extended her sceptre. 
Rome, in her proudest day of grandeur, never 
swayed such power. ‘Ti Napoleon, consequ 
it seemed but mete trifling for this Engiand to 











complain that the infant Republic of France, jterritic evufliet ix 
struggling against the hostile mouarchies of| plunged. 


Earopo, was endangering the world by her am- 
bition, because che bed obtained an influence in. 


Piedmont, in ths Cisulpine Republic, in the feoble | were gentlom 
Duchy of Panna, sud had obtained the island of bands, fathe 
Elba for a colony. To the arguments and re-| ing the Co 


monstrances of Napoleon, England could make no: 
reply bat by the broadsides of ber ships. 

“You are seated,” said Cogland, “upon the 
Uhrons of ho exile Boarbons.” ml 

“And your king,’ Napoleon replies, “ison 
throne ofthe eal Stuarta.” 

« Bat the First Consul of France is alao Prosi- 
dent of the Cisalpine Republic,” England rejoins. 

And the King of England,” Napoleon adds, 
is algo Eleotor of Hanover.” 

“Your troops are in Switzerand," England 

ues. 








And yours,” Napoleon replies, “ are in S; 
having fortitied themselves upon the of 
Gibraltar.” 

“You are ambitious, and trying to establish 
fureign ool ‘England rejoins, 





on +4 

“Bat you,” Nepoleon replies, “have ten colo- 
nies where we have one.” 

“Wo believe,” England saya, * that you desire 
o geproprns bo Joon Eero 

“You ," Napoleon retorta, ‘appropriated 
© [ty gan exdang * Ni 

fadignantly England exclaims, * Neleou, bri 
on the fleet! Wallngron inet the sagt The 


SEIZURE OF ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN FRANC} 
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man must be put down. His 
the liberties of the world. 
land? informa the nations the 
parte, by his arroganca nnd ¢ 
ing the Continent with bloos 

ediately on the withd 
ambassador from Paris, and « 
arture the French 
gland, withont auy publ 
ites, commenced her asa 
The merchant ships of the Re 
of danger, treighted with tr: 
even in the turbours of Bry 
oy onal iS foun’ hy the 
ounipresent navy of th- Que 
Prmaniptr tpn bela oid 
‘Theso disastrous tidings wer 
tion that Napoleon received 
renewed, 

The indignation of the 
thoronghly aroused. ‘The 1 
strack, though merited, yet 
tacteristic of tha men.’ “At 
moned to his presence the 
and ordered the arrest of ¢ 
France between the aes of 
Th 2 were ail to be ‘eiained » 


La 





Son ondongees 
toriane of Eng 





al of tks Britiet: 
3 before the do: 
+ from London, 






ad, and wher 





‘laut aad most 
Cie Seas, Two 
et ana coyturo. 
the tret intima- 
sat tha wa sea 








Cons was 
Tinting blow he 
ible, wee 
idnight he = 
iniwer of Bot 













‘ners England bad 
dings of this ds 

the pencefal h 
‘thousands of travellers nm 
prehensive of danger, = 
be declared befure’ hi 
ned. These were the fir 
which the w: 


uish this samged 


of the traviliees 


roths 


Many died ani 
Children grew 
iprisomed fathers, 
they wore living or d 
in desolated b 
faspense a: 
grave, The hulks 
with the busband 

snd teraton + 
cottages, clustere: the 
shoron of the Republic, #! 
ment might bave 
iniquitons strife. 
fell mainly upon t 
where matrous ant 





wm tins 
ys end uioug te 
avid content- 
this borrigi¢ md 








of war. 
this strife, was & Babe 
Gigantic energy. But be 
to all those kindly ecnsfbilitie: «' 
to bumen natnre. He wae ne cher s fachor ror 
& husband, snd mo emotions 11 geullecesr, 3 
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iadamees, of affection, ever ruffled the oalm, * 
cold, icy sarface of his soul. | 

The order to saize ail the English in France 
‘was thus annoanoed in the Monitenr :— 


“The government of the Republic, having 
heard read, by the Minister of Marine and 
“ulontes, a despatch from the maritime prefect at 
Lirest, announcing that two English frigates had 
aien two merchant vessels in the Bay of 
\udriew, without eny previous declaration of | 
war, and in manifest violation of the law of! 
nations : 

“All the English, from the ages of eighteen to 
sixty, or holding any commission from his Bri- 
tannio Majesty, who are at present iv France. 
shall immediately be constituted prisoners o: 
‘war, to answer for those citizen of the Republic 
‘who may have boon arrosted and msde prisoner: 
by the vessels or subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty previous to any declaration of hostilities, 

(Signed) ““Bowaragts.” 

Napoleon treated the captives whom he had 
taken with great homanity, holding as prisoners 
of war only thoss who were in the military 
service, while the rest were detained in fortified 
pies on_ their parole, with much persons! 
iberty, The Enlist held the French prisoners 
in floating bulke, crowded together in s state 
inconceivable svtfcring. Napuleon at times felt 
that, for the protection of the French captive: 
in England, be onght to retaliate, by visiting 
similar inflictions upon the Eaglish re 
‘a France, It was not an easy question for 
humane man to settle, But iustinctive kindness 
prevailed, and Napoleon spared the unbappy 
‘victitas who were in his power. The cabinot of 
St. James romonstrated energeticully agaiust 





Napoleon's capture of peaceful travellers upon great 


the land. 

Napoleon replied, “You bave seized ansus- 
pecting voyrgers apon the ses.” 

England rejoined, * It ie customary to capture 
everything we can find upon the ocean belonging 
to an enumy, and therefore it is right.” 

Napoleon answered, “I will make it customary 
to do the same thing upon the land, and then 
that also will be right.” 

There tha argument ended. But the eee 
captives were still pining away in che bnlke of 
England, or wandering in sorrow around the 
fortresses of France. Napoleon proposed to ex- 
change the travellers he had taken upon the land 
for the voyagers the English had taken upon the 
tea; but the cabinet of St. James, asserting that 
such an exchange would sanction the validity of 
their capture, refused the humane proposal, and 
hoartlessly left tha captives of the two nations 
to their terrible fate. Napoleon assured the de- 
tained of his sympathy, but informed them that 
their destiny waa entirely in the hands of their 
own government, end to that alome mast they 


“Your ministers,” said Napoleon at St. Helens, 
“made e great outery about the English travellers 
whom I detained in France, althongh they them- 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Tipoa. 


alvea bad set the example by seizing upon ab 
the French vessels, priigoln on board of 
them, apon whom they conld lay the'r hands, 
either im their harbours or at see, Lefore the 
declaration of war, and befors I hed detained 
the English in Franos. I said then, if yos 
dotain my travellers at sea, where you can de 
what yon like, I will detain your's on the lan 
where J am equally powerfal. But efter this 
offered to release ail the English I had poized ig 
France before the declaration of war, provided 
you would, in like manner, releus the Freuch 
‘and their ‘properry which ‘you had seized on 
bourd the ship, This your ministers refused. 
‘Your minieters never publish aif the eruch unlews 
wheo they cannot avoid it, or when they know 
that it will come to the knowledge of tho public 
through otber channels. In other cases they 
tum, disguise, or suppress everything, as best 
answers their views.” 

Such is war, sven when condacted by two 
nations as enlightened and homene as England 
and France. Such is thet horrible aystom of 
retaliation which war necesewily engenders, 
This syatem of reprisals, visiting upon tne inuo- 
cent the crimes of the guilty, is the fruit whicl, 
ever when war bods and blossoms, Na~ 
poleon had received x terrific blow. Wi 








of instinctive and stupendous power be reamed 





it, Dat wero now exasperated to the 
highest degree. The power and the genius of 
France were concentrated in the ruler whom the 
almost unanimous voice of France had elevated 





to the supreme power. Consequently, ar 
surumed tue sapece of an aawaalt pall fan indi 
widaal man, Feence was quite coprepared for 
this sudden resumption of hostilities. i leon 


had needed ail the reourese of the atate for his 
‘works of interna) improvement. Large 
nambers of troopa had been disbanded, and the 
army Wes on s peace establishment. 

All France was, however, roused by the aloep- 
lees energy of Napoleon,’ The Electorate of 
Hanover was one of the European possessions 
of the King of England. ‘Ten daye bud not 

_ 7 After the first broadside from the British 
ships bad been hoard, ere a French anny of 
20,000 men invaded Hanover, captured ite army 
‘of 16,000 troops, with 400 pieces of cannon, 
30,000 muskets, and 3,500 superb horses, and 
took entire posseaston of the province, The King 
of England was deeply agitated whon ho received 
the tidings of this sudden lose of his pstrimouial 
dominions. 

‘The First Conval immediately sent new offers 
of peace to England, stating that, in the conquest 
of Hanover, “he had only in ‘view to obtsin 
pledges for ‘the evacuation of Malta, and to se- 
care the execution of thetreaty of Amiena” The 
British minister covdly replied that his scvereign 
would sppeal for aid to the Geruian empire, 

“IF « general peace is ever concluded,” said 
Napoleon often, “then only shall I be able to 
ahow myself sach as I am, and berome the 
moderator of Europe. France ia enabled, by 
hor high civilization, and the absence of a’) aris- 


tes.) 


‘THE Wak ENTHUSIASM IN FRANCE. 


tocracy, to tnoderate the extreae demands of the | gency was foreasen and gnardea ant. The 


tun prineipies which divide the world by placing 
ber: df betwaen them ; thus preventing a grveral 
on: agration of which none of us cen a the 
end or guess the issas. For this I want ten 
years of peace, and the English oligarchy will 
aot allow it.” 

Wapoleon was forced into war by the English. 
The allied monarchs of Exrope were roused to 
combine ageinet him. This compelled France 
to become @ camp, and forced Napoleon to as- 
axme the dictatorship. ‘The width of the Atlantic 
Ocean alone bas saved the United States from 
the nsoaulte of a similar combinetion. 

It bad ever been one of Napoleoo's favonrite 
projects to multiply cofonies, that he might 
mate the mantima prosperity of Fraoce, With 
thia object in ew, he purchased Locisiane of 
Spain, It was hia intention to cherish, with the 

care, apon the fartile banks of the Mis- 

‘This territory, 60 

now at the mercy of 
id be icomediately captured. 






















to 
land, and 
Without loss of time, Napoleon sold it to the 
United States, It was a severe sacrifice for bim 
to make, but cruel necessity demanded it. 
The French were everywhere exposed to the 
ravages of the British novy. Blow after blow 


fell upon France with fearful vigour, as her cities 
re howbarded, her colonies captured, and her 
comuerce annililatea. ‘The enperiority of the 
ypon the ses wax so deciaive tat, wher- 
British flag anpeared, victory was alinost 
her own. But England was auip- 
bable. Guarded by her navy, she reposed 
her deaatiful isiand in peace, while sbe rained 
down destruction npon her foe in als quarters 
the globe, ‘Tt ix wa awhd temerity, my lord, 
said Napol n to the British ambassador, “to 


invariabl, 





‘attempt th of England." 
But, des is Napoleor -koowledged the 
undertakin » there was nc: eisa which 


he conld even attempt. And he ewbarked in 
this enterprise with energy so extraordinary, 
with foresight ao penetrating, with sagscity 80 
conspicuous, that the world looked upon bis 
mejestio movements with amazement, and all 
Englund was aroused to a sense of fearful peril. 
‘The most gigamiic prep i. 
ately made upon the shores of the Chauze) for 
the invasion of England. An army of throe 
hundred thousand mon, as by magic, sprang into 








national enthusigem was 50 great, the consi 
‘was 60 unanimous ‘there remained for Frapce 
no alteruative but by force to repel axgressi. a, 
that Napoleon proudly formed a legion of the 
Vendéan Royalists, all composed, both officers 
and soldiers, of those who bnt a few months 
before had been fighting egainst the Republic. 
It was a sublime assertion of his confideuce in 
the attachment of united France. 

To meet the exormous expenses which this 
new war involved, it was necessary to impose a 
leary tax upon the people. ‘This was not only 
borne cheerfully, but from all parts of the Re- 
public rich presents flowed into the troasury, 
tokens of the affection of France for the First 
Consul, and of the deep convistion of the com- 
munity of the righteousness of the cause in 
which they were engaged. One of the depart. 
ments of the state built and aquipped a frigute, 
and sent it to Boulogne as a free git. The 
impulse was electric. AM over France the 
whole people rose, and vie? with each other in 
their offerings of good-will. Small towne gave 
fist-bottomed boats, larger towns frigates, and 
the more smpaeae cities ships of the line, 
Paris gave a abip of 120 guns, Lyons one of 100, 
Bordeaux an 84, and Marseilles a 74. Even the 
Italian Republic, ns a token of its gratituds, sent 
five millions of fr: to build two stips, one to 
President, and the othir the Italian 
the ciercantile honses and public 
bodies made liberal presents. ‘Tiss Sevate guve 
for its donation « ship of 120 gun: ‘These free 
gifts amounted to over fity milliot: of francs, 

Napoleon established himself . Boulogne, 
he speat much of his time, carefully 
studying the features of the coast, the varying 
phenomena of the sea, and orgusizing in all ite 
parte the desperate eiiterprise Le contemplated. 
‘The most rigid economy, by Nupoloon’a sleepless 
vigilance, was infused into every contract, and 
the strictest order pervaded the national finances, 
‘Je was impossible that strife so deadly should 
rage between England and France and not, in« 
voive the rest of the Continent. Under these 
circumstances, Alexander of Russia entered a 
Temonetrancs against again enxidiing the horrid 
flames of war throughout Europe, and offered his 
eS lapoles tly reptied, "1 ay to 

jeon promptly reptied, “1 am trendy 
refer the ‘qnertion To the arbitration of the Fax 




















being. All France waa aronsed to activity. peror Alexander, and will pledge myself by a bord 
Two thousand gan-poats were speedily built and | to submit tothe award, whatever it may" ~ 
collected at Boulogne, to convey across the nar- England declined the pacific offer. ‘The eabinet 
tow Strait a hundred and fifty thousand troops, of Rusna then made some proposals for the ter- 
ten thousand horses, and four thousand pieces of minahon of hostilities 
¢annon. All the foundries of France ware in full _ Napoleon replied, “I am still rendy to accept 
blast, constructing mortars, howitzers, and artil- the personal arbitration of the Cza himeelt, or 
lery of the largest calibre. Every province of that wonarch’s regard to hia reputarion will 
tke Republic was aroused aud inspired by the render bim just. Gut {am not willing to aub- 
almost superbuman energies of the First Consul. mit toe negotiation conducted by tne Russian 
He attended to the minutast particulars of ali cobinet in manner not at all frienclly to France.” 
‘the arrangements, While believing that destiny He concluded with the following characteristio 
controls all things, he seemed to leave nothing words :——“ The First Consal hay done everything 
for destiny to control. Every posible eontin- to preserve peace. His efforts have Keen vein 


He could not refinin fom sesing thet war was 
fhe decree of destiny. He will make war, and 
he will not inch before @ proud nation capable 
for twenty years of making all the powers of 
the earth bow before ft” 

Napoleon now rasolved to visit Belgiam and 
the departments of the Rhine. Josephine ac- 
companied him. Ho was hailed with transport 


whorever he apy and ‘honours were 
showered upon Tin tony 





rwbere his presence 
drew forth manifestations of attachment to his 
person, hstred for the English, and zesl to oom- 
bat the determined foes of France. But, wher- 
ever Napoloon went, bis scrutinizing attention 
was dirocted to the dockyard, the magazines, 
the supplies, and the varions resources and capa- 
bilities of the country. Every hour was en hour 
of toil, for toll seemed to be bis only plonsure. 
Frou, this briaf tour Napoleon retamed to Bou- 


‘Tho Straita of Calais, which Napoleon con- 
templated crossing, notwithstanding the immense 
preponderance of the Bi navy filling the 
‘Channel, are about thirty miles in width. There 
‘were four contingencies which seemed to render 
the project not impossible, In summer there are 
frequent calms in the Channel of forty-eight 
hours’ duration. During this calm the ‘Bogla 
ahips of the line would be compelled to 
motionless. The fint-bottomed boats of Napo- 
Joon, itupolled by strong rowers, might then pass 
even in sight of the enemy’ 
winter there were frequcutly dense fogs, un- 
accuinpanied 9 any wind. Favoured by the 
obsonrity and the calm, # passoge might then be 

ticable. There was still e third chance, more 
rouralve than Sete The a unfre- 
yuently tempsss so violext that the English 
yiiear weld’ he. bucnpelled, to. feawa sha 
Channel and stand ont to sen. Seizing the 
moment when the tempest subsided, the French 
flotilla might perliaps cross the Straits before the 
A fourth chance offered. 
Tt was, by akiltai combinations, to concentrate sud 
dsnly in the Channel a strong French squadron, 
and to push the Sotille acrosa under the pro- 
tection of itagnns. For three years Napoleon con- 
secrated his ntiring energies to the perfection of 
all the mechanism of this heroulean enterprise. 

‘Yet no one was more fully ative than himecli 
to the tremendous hazards to be encountered. 
It is impossible now to tell what would bave 
‘been the result of a conflict between the English 
aqoadron and those insumerable gun-boata, 
menned by one hundred and iifty thousand men, 
surrounding in swarms every ahip of the line, 
piercing them in every direction with their 
and sweeping their decks with a storm of ‘alles 
while in their tum they were run down by 
large ships dashing in fall sail through 
midst, sinking some in their crashing onset, 
blowing others out of the water with their 
mendous broadsides, “ By sacrificing one 
fired gon-boats and ten thousend men,” 
Afmiral Deorés, a man disposed to 
Tidiculties, “it is uot improbable thas 
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repel the assault of the enemy's squadron and 
cross the Straits.” 

“One loses,” anid Napoleca, “that number in 
battle every day. And wast battle ever 
mised the results which a landing in Engl 
‘suthorizes na to hope for?” 

The amonnt of business now resting upon the 
mind of Nepoleon seems incredible. He was 
personally ing to all the complicated diple- 
tmaoy of Europe. Spain was professing friend- 
ship nd alliance, snd yet treacheroualy ergaged 
in acts of hostility. les TV., perhaps the 
most contemptible monarch who ever wore a 
crown, was then upon the throne of Spain, His 
Wile was a shameleos libertine, Her paramcar, 
Godoy, called the Prince of Peane, 4 weak~ 
minded, conceited, worn-oat debancl a governed 

1¢ degraded empire, Napoleon remonstrate: 
against the perfidy of Spain, and the wrongs 
Franos was reosiving at her hands. The mise- 

table Godoy returned an answer, mean-spirited, 
hypocritical, and syoophantic. Napoleon sterah 
shook his hesd, and ominously exclaimed, “ 
this will yet end in a clap of thunder.” 

Jn the ‘mide of thes scenes, Naylaon was 
contin iaplaying those generous and mag- 
animoue traits of character which won the 
outhusiastic love of all who knew him. On one 

‘a young Englitb sailor bad esoaped 
from imprisonment in the interior of France, and 
had suoceeded in reaching the const near Ban. 

Seoret had oonstracted a little skiff 


picked up by some 
English cruiser. Napoleon, informed of the 

project of the young man, was struck 
with admiration in view of the fearless enterprise, 
[gd omerea the prisoner to be brought before 


“Dia you really intend,” inquired Napoleon, 
sto brava th lores of the coca a ool & 
ine 





“If you will but grant me permission,” said 
the young man, ‘1 will embark immediately.” 

“Yon mnst doubtless, then, have some mis. 
tress to revisit, since you are 60 desirous to return 
to your country 2” 

4 wish,” replied the noble sailor, to see my 
mother. She is aged, poor, and infirm.” 

‘The heart of Napoleon was touched. “You 
shall see her,” he energetically replied; “and 
present to her from me Thie purse of gold. She 
must be no common tother who can have 
trained up eo affectionate and dntiful a sou." 

He immediately gave orders that the young 

should be furnished with every comfort, 

in a croiser, with « flag of trace, to the 

bs of he oral eblinisy of te meting 
moral sul " 

ish and French supe undet these 

cos, with the white fiag of humanity 

fiuttering in the breeze, one cannot 

with more intensity over the barrid 
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barbarity and buntality of exvage war. Perhaps 
in the Hext iamcs aw between these two ships 
they fought for hours, hurling bullets and balls 
throngh the quivering nerves, snd lacerated 
sinews, and mangled 
bands, and fathers. 
‘Napcicon’s labours st this time in the cabinet 
wore eo enormous, dictating to his agents in all 
arts of France, aud to his ambsasudors all over 
Burope, that he kept three secretaries constantly 
employed. One men, who was 


lod: 
talary of 6,000 france a-year- iy 
however, he had become deeply involved in debt, 
and was incessantly harassed by the importani 
creditors. Knowing Napoleon's strong 

disapprobation of all irregularities, he feared utter 
ruin should the knowledge of the facts reach his 
ears, One morning, after having passed s sleep- 
Jena night, he rose 
sought refuge from his distraction in commencing 
work in the cabinet. But Napoleon, who had 
already been st work for some time, in passing 
the door of the cabinet to go to his bath, heard 
‘the young man humming tune. 

Opening the door, he looked in upon his 
Youug, socretary, and sald, with a amile of satis- 
faction— 


“What! eo early at deck! Why, this is 
very exemplary. Wo Jog to be well satisfied 
with such service. What salary have you?” 

4 Six thousand francs, sire,” was the reply. 

“Indeed!” said Napoleon; “that, for one of 

age, is very handsome. And, in additi 
Finior "you have your board and lodging 
“T have, aire.” 





THE CAMP OF BOULOGNE. 


of brothers, bus 
| from 


thewe young 
and boarded in the palace, received w | 





the early hour of five, and 


7 ithe bis o the English flyin; id 
@ the En; ware aroun 
| cd 


‘nd not doubting thet i confirmed his discuseal, 
he opened it nd read -— 
“have wished to dismiss on from my cabl- 
net, for you deserve it; bat have thought of 
, and of your y 
"i pardon ‘yoo. And 
sine they are the ones who must most suffor 
your misconduct, I send you, with leave of 
ahsance for one day only, the svn of ten thousand 
franca. With ¢his sum disembarrass yoursel 
umediatcly of all tho English who tronble yon, 
nd hereaficr conduct yourself in such « manner 
as not to fell into their power. Should yon fail 
in this, I shall give you leave of absence without 
perm’ ° . to return.” 


Spon the bleak cli of ne, swept by the 
storm and the rain, Nupoleon had » little hot 

sted for himself. Orton teaving the palace of 
St. Clond by night, after baving spent a teilsome 
day in the caren of stete, he passed with the 
utmost rapidity over the intervening space of 
380 miles. Arriving shout the middle of the 
next day, apparently w — rssious of fatigue, he 
examined everything be + be allowed himsolf 
& moment of ‘sleep. T English exerted all 
their energies to impr the progres of the 
majestic enterprise, ‘Their cruiser, incorsant!y 
hovering around, Kept np an almost uninter- 
rupted fre upon their works. Their sliclls, 
passing over the cliff, exploced in the harbour 
and in the crowded camps. ‘The labourers, i1- 
spired by presence of Nepolevu, continued 

udly their oil, singing es they worked, while 






your aged and blind 
Sister, ang, for their 








«Well, Edo not wonder that you sing. You! For their orotection. Napol 2 finally con- 


must be & very happy man.” 

"Alaa! fire,” be replied, “ought to be, but 
Tam not” 

“ And why not 

Because, sire,” he replied, “J have too many 
English tormenting me. I have also an aged 
father, who is almost blind, and « sister who 
ia not yet married, dependent upon me for 


support.” 

{eon rejoined, “in wupporting 
you, fatber and your sister, you do only that 
which every son should do, But what 
hye pon todo with che Bnglish 7" 

“They aro those,” the young man answered, 
“who have loaned mo money, which I am not 
able to repay. All those who are in debe call 
Chele creditor the Engh” sy, 

“Enough! enough! I understand you. You 
aro in debt, then? And how is it that with such 
a selary you run into debt? I wish to have no 
man about my person who haa recourse to the 
gold of the Engésh, From this hour yoo will 
feceive your dimission. Adien, sir!” 

Saying this, Napoleon left the room and re- 
fumed to his chamber. The young man was 
stupified with despair. 

But afew moments elapsed when ap aid-de- 

mp entered and gave hin » note, saying, “It 
a from Napoleon.” ‘Trembling with agitation, 








]1nd precision. In al! wen 


stracted lar » batteries, whic) would throw 
twenty.tour_ponnd shot three niles, and thus 
kept fle Enzlish ships at t! st distance. Tt 
would, however, require @ vol ine to describe 
the ma;mnitude of the works cor tmieted st Ron. 
logne. “Napol on was indefatigable in his exer 
tions to prom te the health and the comfort of 
the soldiers. They were all well paid, warmly 
clothed, fed with an abundance of antritions 
food, and their camp, divided into quarters tra- 
versed by long streets, presented the cheorful 
wepect of neat thriving, well-ordered city. 
The eoldiere, thus protected, enjoyed perfect 
henith, and, full of confidence in the enterprise 
for whieh they were preparing, hailed their be- 
loved leader with the most enthusiastic acclama~ 
tions er ho appeared. 

Spacious as were the quays erected at Boo- 
logne, it was not possible to range all the vesscl* 
slongside. They were consequently placed nine 
deep, the first one oply touching the quays. A 
horse, with a band passing round him, war raised 
by means of @ pulley, transmitted nine times 
from to ard, a8 he was borne aloft in the 
air, and ip at ut two minutes was deposited ix 
the ninth vessel. By constant repetition, the 
embarkation and disembarkation was sccom- 
Plished with elmost inconceivable promptnes 

~mummer and 








winter, unless It blew a gale, the buat went ont 
w manoeuvre in the presence of the enemy. The 
axe" ine of landing fcem the boata along the cliff 
wus almost daily performed. The men first 
rwopt the shore by a steady fire of artillery 
from the boats, and then, approaching the 
beach, landed men, horses and cannon, ‘There 
was not an accident which could happen in Jand- 
ing on an onemy’s cout, excopt the fire from 
hostile batteries, which wes not thus provided 
against, and often braved. In all these exciting 
scenes the First Consul was everywhere present 
The soldiers saw him now on horseback upon 
tho cliff, gazing proudly upon their heroic exer- 
tions; again he waa galloping over the hard, 
tmooth ends of the beach. and again on 

one of the gun-boats, going ont to try her 
powers in « skirmish with one of the British 
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thousand men, led by Boosparte, was or ongh 
‘even to make the most powerful nation sh .dder. 
‘The British naval officers almost unammo: sly 
expressed the pinion that it was impossible to 
be eecure against 8 descent on the English const 
by the French, under favour of # fog, @ calm, ot 
a long winter's night. 

‘Tho debates in Parliament as to the meaus of 
resting the danger were aotious and stormy. 
‘A vote war passed authorizing tbe Ministers to 
summon all Englishmen, between the ages o 

and Sity-five, to arms. In overy 








country town, the whole population were seen 
every morning, exercising for war, The age 
king, George IIL, reviewed these raw tro ps, 


acootpanied by the exiled Bourbon princes, who 
wished to recover, by the force of the arms of 
foreigners, that throne from which they bad 








euisers. been ejected by tho will of the people. 
Frequently he persisted in braving serious From the Isle of Wight to the month of the 
er, at ono time, when visiting the|Thamos, a system of signals was arranged ta 
anchorage in a violent gale, the boat was give the elarm. Upon the slightest intimation 
swamped near the shore. The anilora threw of danger, bescon-fires were to blaze at night on 
themselves into the sea, and bore him aafely every headland, Carringes were constructed for 
through the billows to the land. It is not the rapid conveyance of troops to any threatened 
strange that those who hed seen the kings of point. Mothers and maidens in beautiful, Lappy 
France squandering the revenues of the realm to| England, plaood their heads vpon their pillows 
tinister to their own soluptuonsnese an@ de-| in terror, for the blood:ounds of war were un. 
bauchery, should have reparded Napoleon aa|Jeashed, and England had unleashed them. She 





belonging to a diferent rar es 
ue day, when the atmosphere was peclis 

clear, Napoleon, upon the eile of Borlegne, sa 
diwly in the distant Lorizou the outline of the 
English shore. Rovsed by the sight, he wrote 
thus to Cambactres 

«From the heights of Ambtetense I have seen 
this day the coast of England, as one sees the 
heights of Calvary from the Tuileries. We could 
distinguish the houess and the bustle, It isa 
ditch that shall be leaped when one ia daring 
enough to try * 

Napoleon, though one of the boldest of men 
in his conceptions, was also the most cautious 
and prudent in their execntion. He had msde, 
in his own mind, arrangements, anrevealed to 
‘any one, suddenly to concentrate in the Channel 
the whole French squadron, which, in the har- 





bours of Toulon, Ferrol, and La Rochelle, bad any 


heen thoroughly equippra, to act in unexpected 
ecneart with the vast fo 
“Right hours of night,” eaid be, “favourable 
for us, will now decide the fate of the werld.” 
England, surprised at the megnitade of these 
ions, began to be seriously wlarmed. She 





paral 
i agined het ocean-girdled isle to bein a coast, might take - 
jow ahe learned that | his cavalry and artillery o! 


state of perfect security. 

within thirty miles of Bev coast aa army of one 
handred and fifty thousand most highly-disci- 
plined troopa was asserabled, that more than two 
thousand gun-bonte were prepared to transport 


suffered bitterly for the crime; she suffers ati 
in thet evormous burden of taxes which the en- 
suing venrs of war and woe have bequeathed to 
ber chijdren. 

There was emple cause for this alarm. Napo- 
Jeon, justly exesperated, bad determined to bring 
the wer to. crisis, He was making arrange 
ments for the ir ion on @ sesie auch as the 
world had never witnessed before. It was, in- 
deed, necessary to defend the cosst of England. 
The Duke of Wellington stated, in 1847:— 

“J bave examined snd reconnoitred, over 
and over again, the whole cosst from the North 
Foreland to Selsy Bill, near Portsmontl,, and I 
say thet, excepting immediately under the fire 
of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on the coast 
on which infantry might not be thrown om 
shore, at any time of tide, with any wind, end in 

weather, and from which such a body of 
legs an thcavin anc shore, woutl uct fot, 
within the distance of five miles, w road toto the 
interior of the country, In that space of coast 
thero are not Jess than seven sinall harbours, or 
mouths of rivers, and without defence, of which 
an enemy, having landed bis infantry on the 
“sion, and therein land 
f all calibre, and 
establish himself and his communications with 
France.” 

Under there circumstances, the British go- 

vernment lent its most efficient aid to those 























thie host, with ten thousand horses, and four royal conspirators in London who were plotting 
thousaid pieces of cannon, across the Channel, the assaasiuation of Napoleon, They were su 

tnd that Nupeleon, who had elready proved plied with funds by the British ministry, and the 
himslf to be the greate: military genius of ships of Great Britain were et their service te 
any ago, was to bead this arcay on its march to land them on the French coast. The infamous 
London, The idea of exe bundred und fifty Georges Cadondal, already inoptioated in the 
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horrible butchery of the inforna) machine, was; Warew. The plo! «at commanioated to his’ 
ail living in London with the French refugees | bat he repulsed it. The plan involved the vx 
in wu state of opnieace from the money furnished ! penditure of millions, which were furnished by 
by the British goveroment. The Count d Artois, ” British government. Mr. Harmmond, Under 
subsequently Charles X.; his son, tho Duke de ! Secretary of State st London, and the English 
Berri; their kinstnan, tbe father of the Duke | ministera at Hesee, at Stuttgard, and at Batevis, 
@Enghien, and many other persons prominent ' all upon the confines of France, were in imixiate 
im the Bourbon interests, were intimately asso- | communication with the disaffected in Frunce, 
ciated with thie brawny aasassin in the attempta, | endeavonring to excite civil war. Throe pro- 





by any tieans, fair oF foul, tocrush the man who 
had ventured to recognise the suffrages of the 
pation as a fair title to the chief magistracy of 
France, The English government anpplied these 
conspirators liberally with money, arking no quee- 
tions, for conscience ake, respecting the details 
of sheF plans, 

‘The Duke @’Enghien, son of the Duke of 
Bourbon, was # bold soldier, about thirty-four 
% He bad stationed himself at 
Ettenheim, “a village in the territory of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, a short distance over the 
Rhine, At this place be was distant but thirtoen 
miles frow Strasburg, the frontier city of France 
in that direction, At several outposts in the 
neighbuuring states there were English ministers 
or ayents ready to co-operate in the various en- 
deavoure for te overthrow of Napoleon. Drake 
waa at Munich, Spencer Smith at Stuttgard, 
Taylor at Cassel, Wickham at Berne, Rumboidt 
at Hamburg. These agents of the Britith go- 
verament were areply provided with funds to aid 
the emigrants who, poder English pey, were 
hanging on the French borders, seeking in any 
wa the destruction of the First Conel- 

innumerable conspiracies were formed by these 
desperate men for the ansssination of Ni 
More than thirty were detected by the vigilant 
police. Nepoleon, at last, became exceedingly 





exasperated. He felt that England waa igno- | Ni 


minjouely supplying those witb fuads whom she 
knew to be aiming at his assassination. He was 
indignant that tho Bourbon princes hould as- 
same that he, elected to the chief magistracy of| 
France by the unanimous voice of the nation. 
‘was to be treated as an outlaw, to be hunted 
dows by assassins, “My blood,” he exclaimed 
bitterly, “is not ditcb-water. J. will one day 
teach ‘those Bourbons » leason which they will 
not soon forget.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
THE BOURBON COSEPIRAOY: 


(Cuarpiracios  Lonton--Countenaneed by the British 
winlstere—Tealousy ot Moreav—Plan of the conspi- 
Tators—Morenu and Pichegra—Ciemency of Napo- 
Yeon—Evidenee against the. Doke d'Enghien—Arrest 
of the Duke—His trial ~ Condemnation—Executioo— 
Trial of Moreau—Hir sxtle—Testimony of Joseph 
Bonayatce-Remarks from the Encyciopaiia Ameri. 
sano— Extravagant dentaciation of Lameartiae, 


A comermacr was now organized in Londou 
by Count d'Arteis, and others of the Fronel 
emigrants, upon a gigantic scale. Connt 
Lint, somctines alto called Conat de Provence 
sfterwards Louis XVIII, wee then residing at 





inent French emigrants, the Princes of Condé, 
Viather, sop, and grandson, were then in 
sorvice and pay of Great Britain, with arme 











| in thelr bands against their country, and red 
| to obey any call for active service. ‘The gra 
eon, the Duke d'Enghien, was in the Duchy of 


Bade, awaiting. on the banks of the Rhine, the 
signal for his inarch into France, und attracted 
}t0 the village of Ettenheim by bis attachment 
for a young Indy there, a Priccers do Ruban. 
The plan of the cons viratore was this: a band 
of a hundred resolute m v, headed by the daring 
and indomitable Georg: : Cadoucal, were to be 
introduced stealthily into France, to waylay 
Napoleon when passing to Malmaison, to dis 
perse his guard, consisting of some ten outriders, 
Sad kil fim upon the spot.” ‘The covspiratoes 
flattered themselves that this would not be con- 
sidered assassination, but a battle, Having thux 
disposed of the First Conanl, the next question 
was, bow, in the midst of the confusion that 
| would ensue, to regain for the Bourbons and 
j their partisans their lost power. To do this, it 
| was necessary to secure the co-operation of the 
army. 
“Tn reply to some arguments, O'Meara, 
a wiich T offered to Souvince, ing thet, the 
English ministry were ignorant of that part af 
| Pichegra’s plot which embraced assassination,” 
replied— 
“*T do not suppose that any of the English 
ministera actually said to Georges or Pichegra, 
You must kill the First Consul. But they well 
knew that such formed the chief, and, indeed, 
the only bope of suce And yet they, know. 
ing this, furnished them with money, and pro- 
vided thom with ships to Jund them’ in France, 
which, to all a wid Frrpones, cone _ 
accomplices, 8) jeen tried by an Eng- 
fish jury they would bave been condemned ie 
such, ~—— wok grent paine to persuade 
the foreign courts that they were ignorant of 
the project of assassination, and wrote several 
letters, in which Le acknowledged that the 
English bad landed mea for the purpose of over 
turning the French government, but denied the 
other. However, he made a very lame business 
of it, and none of the Continental governments 
gave any credit to his aseertion. It was nate- 
rally condemned, as, on the ground of retali 
none of the sovereigns wore safe. Fox bad some 
conversation with me on the subject. He, 100, 
like you, denied that the ministry were pr'vy to 
the scheme of assassination, but finally, 
hearing whst I had to aay, he condemned the 


whole transaction.’ 
In nothing is the infirmity of our nature more 
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~nnoionons than fn the petty jealousios which 
x often rankle in the bosoms of great men. 
vera! Morena bod louked with an envious eye 
agm the gigantic strides of General 

( power. His wife, a week, vain, envious 
woman, could not endure the thought that Gene- 
tai Morean should bo ony the second man in 
the empire, and she exerted all her influence 
over her vacillating and unstable husband to 
eo: iuce him that the conqueror of Hobenlinden 
wis antitled to the highest gifts France bad to 
aati. 

One day, by accident, sho was detained a fow 
mornante in tho antechember of Josephine. Ber 
mdiynation was extreme, General Moreau was 
nu a mood of mind to yield to the influence of 
these roprosehes. As ‘en indication of hie dis- 





pleasure, be allowed bimeelf to repel the favoars | 


which the First Consu) showered upon him, He 
at lust was guilty of the improprioty of refusing 
to attend the First Consul at @ review. In con- 
sequence, he wus omitted in an invitation to « 
be syuet which Napoleon gave on the sauiver- 
sary of the Republic. Thus coldness inereated 
t» hostility. Morean, with bittor feelings, with- 
drew to bis estate of Grosbois, whore, in the 
enjosment of opulence, he watched with an o 
eye the movernets of one whom be had 
vanity to think his rival. 

Under these circumstances, it was not thon; 
iiffcalt to win over Morean, and, throngh hi 
the army. Then, at the very moment when 
Napoleon bad ‘een butchered on his drive to 
Malmaison, the Loyalists all over France were 
to rises the emigeant Bourbons, with arms and 
money mpplied by England in their hands, were 








to rush over the froutier; the British navy and | the 


army were ready with their powerful co-opera- 
tion; and the Bourbon dyuaaty was to be re- 
eatablished. Such was this infamous conspiracy 
of the Bourbons. 

But in this plan there wa: 
Moroan prided himself upon 





eriovs difficulty. 
1 8 very don 





cided Republican, and had denounced even the 
‘ae tending to the establishment 


Consulate for ii 


any plot for the 
General Pichegra, @ man illustrious in rank and 
talent, a warm advocate of the Bourbons, and 
alive influential with Monarchists and Repub- 
Hicans, had escapes trom the wilds of Sinamary, 
where he bad been banished by the Directory, 
and was then reridiug in London. Pichegra was 
arawa into the conspiracy, and employed to con- 
fer with Moreaa. Matters being thos axracged, 
Gadoudal, with band of bold and deeporste 
men, armed ta tke teeth, and with an ample 


and 
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jdepth, # rope-ladder oumld be let down to the 
[acres of the seu ‘The smugglers han sealed 
¢ precipice, bearing heavy bircens opon their 
thediders Gadeuaal bad found oat thin pe, 
“and easily purchased ita use. To facilitate cam- 
i munication with Paris, « chain of lodging-places 
had been established in solitery faze howsee and 
in the castles of the Loyalist nobles, wo that 
conspirators could pass from the oliff of Biville 
| to Paria without exposure to ths public roads or 
jte any inn, Captain Wright, an oer in the 
English navy, © bold and skilful susman, took 
| the conspirators on board bis vessel, and secretly 
landed them at the foot of elif. Cautiously, 
Cadouda!, with some of his trusty followers, 
crept along from shelter to sholt-r, wntil ke 
reached the suburbs of Paria, 

From his Iurking-place he despatched emis- 
sarice, bought by his abundance of gold, to diffo- 
| rent parts of France, to prepare the Royalists to 
iso, Much to his disappointment, he found 
Nepoleon almost universally popular, and the 
‘Loyalists themeelves settling down in content- 
ment under bis efficient government, Even the 

Fieste were attached to the First Consul, for he 
Baa resoved them from the most unrelenting per 
tecution. In the course of two months of inces- 
i joudal was able to collect but 
ay, were Willing to 
to restore the Bourbons, 











t | rit 
While Cadoudal wos thus employed with the 


Royalists, Pichegra and his agents wero soun 
Hing Moreso and the Republicans. 

* Lajoliés, « former officer of Morean, was oasily 
' gained over. He drow from Moreau 1 copfession 
of his wounded feelings, and of his desire to soe 
i overnment overthrown in almost 
| any way. Lajolais did not reveal to the illus 


trious ‘the detaile of the conspiracy, bur, 
tanealog d 





London by the circuitous rante of 
Hamburg, to avoid detection, told his credulons 
ewployers thet Moroan was Teedy to take any 

| part in the enterprise. 

At the conferences now held in London by 
this band of conspirators, plotting aseussination, 










ajo 
leis repured that Moresn was ready t0 jolt 
Pichec-a the moment he should appear, Charles, 
then Count d’Artois, exclimed with delight, 
*Aht Jet put onr two generals agree together, 
and Is: als speotily be restored to France!” It 
‘was arranged that Pichegra, Riviere, and one of 
the Puxguacs, with others of the conspirators, 
thoald itmedistely join Georgea Cadoutal, and, 
‘as soon ae everything was ripe, Charles and his 
son, the Duke of Berri, were to land in France, 





sappy of fonds, which Led been obtained fom aud take weir ebare in the infamous projet 
the English treasury, set out from London for | Pichegra and hia party embarked on bourd the 
Paris. ‘vessel of Captain Wright, and were landed, in 
Upan the eoast of Normandy, pon the side of | the darkness of the uight, beneath the cliff of 
4 precipitous craggy lis, evar washed by the| Bivll, These iluetvious ageasins cimbod tbe 
vean, thore Wne a secret passage, farmed conugglers’ rope, and, skulking from lurki 
fist in the Tock known’ only: to emngglere to Turki : 


lurking-piace, joined the dee 
Trcoh & clef Se two bandred Sat ts! Geonps “alon® "eho suburbs 7 
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Moreax made an sppointment to meet Pichegra Georges Cadendal, and confessed the whole 
‘by aight npoo the Boolevard de la Madelei Other conspirators ware soun arrested. Aon 
Te was a dark and cold night, in the month of | them, M. Lozier, a man of ednestion and polish 
Tannery, 1804, when these two illustrions gene- | manners, declared that Moreau had sent vo the 
tals, the conqueror of Holland and the kero of| Royalist conspirators in London one of his offi- 
Hohenliaden approached, and, by a preconcerted | cera, offering to head # movement in behalf of 
signal, recognised each other. Yearshed elapsed ' the Bourbons, and to inflnence the army tr e0- 
since they had stood side by side ax soldiers in operata in that movement. When the ooaspira- 
the army of the Rhine. Both were embarrassed, tors, relying upon thie promice, lind reached 
for neither of these once honourable men was Paris, he contimed, Moreau "a differeat 
‘accustomed to deeda of darkness. They had|turn, and demanded that be himself should be 
hardly exchanged salntations when Georges Ca-| made the successor of the Firet Consul, 
dondal appeared, he having plenned the mooting,| Whoa the first intimation of Moreat's guilt 
and boing determined to know iteresult. Moreau, | was communicated ta Napoleon, it was with dif 
disgusted with the idea of association with euch | ficulty thet he could oradit it. ‘The First Consul 
‘man, was angry in being subjected to such an| immediately convened @ secret council of his 
interview, and, appointing enother meeting with | ministers. They met in the Tuilerion at night. 
Pichegro at his own house, wbruptly retired. They | Morean wae a formidable opponent for 
soon met, and had s long and serious conference. |Nupoleon to attack. He was onthusiastioally 
Morean was perfectly willing to conspire for|adtwired by the army, and his nomerona and 
tho overthrow of the Consular government, but powerful friends would aver that he was the vio- 


ABREST OF MOREAU. 








insisted that the supreme power should be placed 
in his own hands, and not in tho hands of the 
Bourbons, Pichogra was grievously disappointed 
‘ot tho result of this interview. He remarked to 
the confidant who conducted him to Moresn'a 
honse, and thence back to his retrest— 

* And this man, too, has ambition, and wishes 
to take bis torn in go France. 


tita of the jealousy of the First Consul. It was 
saggested by some of the council that it would 
be good policy uot to touch Moreau, Napoleon 
romarked— 

“They will sey thet Iam afraid of Moreav. 
‘That shal not be eaid. I have been ons of the 
most mercifl of men; bnt, if necossary, I will 


Poor } be ons of the most terrible. I will strike Moreau 


creatnre! he could not govern her for four-and- : # I would strike any one else, aa be has entered 


twenty heces.”” 


into this conspiracy, odious alike for ite objecta 


‘When Cadoudal was informed of the resuit of jand for the connexion which it presumes.” 
the interview, he immpotuously exclaimed, “If we) It was dacided that Morea shonld be imme 


must needa ave any wsurper, I shoukd infinitaly 
far Napoleon to this brainless and heartless 
P ‘The conspirators wera now almost 
in w state of despair. They found, to their sur- 
rine, in entire contradiction to the views which 
Bed been uo confidently procisioed in England, 
that Napoleon was admired and loved by nearl; 
ail the French nation, and that it was impossi 
to orgunine ‘even a respectable party in opposition 
to him, 


‘Varions circumstances naw led the First Consnl 
to suspect that some serious plot waa in progress. 
‘The three English ministers at Hesse, Wurtem- 
burg, and Bavaria, were found actively employed 
in endeavouring to foment intrigues in Frence. 
The minister at Bavaria, Mr. Drake, had, as he 
sapposed, bribed a Freachman to act a8 bis spy. 

is Frenchmen carried all Drake's letters to 
Nepoleon, and received from the First Consul 


drafts of the answers to be returned. In this| 


curious correspondence, Drake remarks in one of 
hia lettorn— 

“AMT plots against the First Consal must be 
forwarded; for it is a matter of right little conse- 
quence by whom the animel be stricken aown, 
provided you are all in the hunt.” 

Napoleon caused thess letters to be deposited 
inthe Sena’e, and to be exhibited to the diplo- 
matista of all nations who chose to sc them. 
Some spies had alao been arrested by the police 
and condemned to be shot. One, on his way to 
execution, declared that he had important infor~ 


‘oation te give. He was ome of the bead of 


beg d errested. Cambaceres, a profound k= 
yer, declared that the ordinary tribunals were 
not sufficient to moot thie case, aud aged thet 
Morean stiould be tried by # court-martial com- 
posed of the moet eminent military officers, 
‘course which would have been in entire aocord. 
ance with existing lawa, Napoleon opposed the 
ition. 


Pre would be ssf,” bo remarked,“ that I haa 
ished Moreau by caasing hitn, ander the form 
of law, to be condemned by my own partisans.” 

Early in the morning Moreau was arrested and 
condacted to the Temple, Excitement spread 
rapidly through Paris. The friends of Morean 
declared that there was no conspiracy; that 
neither Georges Cadoudal nor Pichogra was in 
France; that the whole story was an entire 
fabrication to enable the First Consul to get rid 
of @ dangerous rival. Nepoleon wes oxtremely 
sensitive respecting bit reputation. It was the 
great object of his ambieion to enthrone himself 
in the hearts of the Froach people as 8 great 
benefactor. He wae dueply wounded by thee 
cruel taunta. 

“(Te ig indood hard,” said he, “to be exposed 
toplots the most atrocious, and then to be accused 
of being the inventor of those plots; te be charged 
with jealousy, whea the vuest Jealousy pursues 
we: to be accused of attempts 'apon the life of 
another, when the moat desperate attacks are 
simed et my own.” 

‘All the enthusiasm of his impetuous natare 
‘was now aroused to drag the whole plot wo light 
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mm defence of bis honomx He was extremely in- despair, seized » pistol, and was about to shoot 
dignant egaing: the Rorelists, He bad not over- himself throngh the head, when he was prevented 
ka the throne of Bourbons. He had by @ friend On another orcusion, with the 
found it overtamed, Fran in anarchy, and the boldness of desperatiun, Le went t the house of 
Royalists in exile and bergary. He bed been M. Marbois, one of the ministers of Napoleon, 
the generons benefactor of these Royalists, and and implored shelter. Mariwis knew the noble 
bad done everything in his power to render them character of the master whom be served. With 
aervice. In detinure of deeply-rooted popular grief, but without hesitation, he allowed his old 
projudices, and in opposition to the remonstrances oorpanion the temporary slirlter of his roof, and 
Olin frlands, bo bad recalled the exiled emi- did not betray kins He aubseqiently Informed 
rants restored to chery a» fir a9 powble thelr the First Coaral of what be bni deus. Napos 
tonfiscated estates, conferred upon them impor- leon, with characteristic masrnanimity, replied to 
tant trista, and bad even lavished upon them so this avawal in a letter ex his bigh 
many favours ae to draw down upon binself the adiniration of bis generosity in affording sheer 
scxuantion of mreditering the restoration of the twaler such circumstances to one who, though an 
Bourbons. In return for such services, they outlaw, had been his friend. 
leavouring to blow bim vp with in- At length Vickewrn was betrayed. He wan 
1 machines, and to bucher him on the waleep at nigit. Hie sword and louded pistols 
highway. were by his side, ready for desparate defence, 
‘Ap for Morenn, he regarded him simply with The gendarmes cautionsly entered hia room and 
py, and wished only to placa upon his head the sprang pon bis bed. He was powerful mun, 
urden of @ pardon, The most euergetic mea- aud he struggled with berculean but unavailing 
sores were now adopted to search opt the con- efforts, He was, however, spevdily overpowersd, 
spirutora in their lorking-places. Every day bound, and conducted to the Temple. Soon 
new artests were nade. Two of the conspirators efter, Georges Cadondal was arrested. He was 
malo fill confessions. Tiley declared that the in a cabriolet. A police officer seized the bridle 
highest nobles of the Bourbon Court were in- of the horse. Cadoudal drew a pisto) and shot 
volved in the plot, and that ® distinguished him dead upon the spot. Ho then leaped from 
Bonbon prince was near at baud, realy to place the cabrivlet, aud severely wounded another 
himseif at the Lend of the Royalists as soon as officer who attempted to seize him. He mane 
Napolean should de stait the atmost efforts to escape on foot, under cover 
The First Consul, exusperated to the bighest of the darkness of the nigit, brt, surronuded by 
degree, exclainied, “These Kourbons fancy that ths crowd, be wassoon captured. This desperado 
they may shed my blood like that of some wild appeared perfectly calm and self-possessed before 
apinl, and yet my blood is quite es precious as his exeminers, There were upon his person a 
theirs, I will repay them the alarm with which dagger, pistols, and sixty thourand francs in gold 
they scek to inspire me. I pardon Morean the and in bank-notes, Boldly he avowed his oljjcot 
weakness und the errors to which he is arged by of attacking the First Consul, and proudly de- 
a etupid jealousy, but I will piiBessly shoot the clared thar he was acting in co-operation with 
‘very first of these princes who shall fall into my | the Bourbon princes. 
hands, Twill teach them with what sortof a! The certainty of the conspiracy was now esta- 
man they ture to de: jDlished, and the Senate waw a letter of 
Fresli arrests were etill daily made, and the! congratulation to the First Consul npon his 
confessions of the prisoners uli established the’ escape, In bis reply, Napoleon remurked, “I 
point that there was a young prince who ocea-: bave long since renounced the hope of enjoying 
sionally appeared in their councils, who was: the pleasures of private life, All my daya are 
trested witli the yrentext consideration, and who, occapied in fulfilling the duties which my fute 
was to hend the movement. Still Cadendal, ‘ and the will of the French people have imposed 
Picheyrn, and other prominent leaders of the wpon me, Heaven will watch over France and 
conspiracy, eluded detection, Asthere was ample : defeat the plote of the wicked. ‘The citizenw may 
evidenes that these mon were in Paris, a Isw- be without alarm; my life will last as long as st 
was paxsed in the Legislative Assembly, without ' will be asefal to the nation, But 2 wish the 
gppoxilan, chee any parson who should ahelter French people to understaud, that existence with. 
em should be punished by death, and that|out their confidence and affection would afford 
‘witowover should be aware of thai hiding-plaoe, ‘me 10 consolation, and would, ax regards thets, 
and yet ful to expose them, should be punished ' have no beneficial object 
with six years’ imprisonment. Napoleon sincerely pitied Moreau and Pichegra, 
A strist guard was also placed for several days | and wished to save them from the ignominious 
‘at the gates of P, allowing no one to leave, death they merited. Be sent a messenger to 
and with orders to shoot any person who s.tonld. Morean, assuring him thet a frank confession 
attempt to scale the wall. Pichegru, Cadoudal, ‘should secure his pardon ead restoration to 
and the other prominent conspirators were now | favour. But it was far more easy for Napoleon 
in a atute of rerible perplexity. They wandered to forgive than for the prond Moreau to accept 
by wight from bouse to howe, often paying Give hisforgiveuess. With profouud sympathy, Napo 
+ teu thousand frauce fur the shelter of a few jleon contemplated tire position of Pichogrt. As 
boars One evening, Pichegro, in e state of |be thought of this Mlustrious genera) oondauned 
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anc exeonted like s be exclaimed to M.| This fatal repc reached Paris op the LOth of 
Ré hed 





, March. That s 2 morning a depo 
“Whatan end for the conquer 1 Helland! | been made by orf the acve vyplives of 
Bot the men of the Revolution cavst uot thu that there was a sspiracy; that a pritice 











destroy each other. I hare long thought of | at its he this prince, if ha bad vot 
forming @ colony at Cayenne. Pichexra was| already co 1 oon arrive. This deposi- 
exiled thither, and kuows the place well; and of} tion was It the First Conrul at the same 
all var generals, be is best calculates to forw an : time with of the officer of gendarmerir 
establisiment there. Go and visit him in Lis from Exte Tue « struck 





Prison, and tel) uit that I pardon him, that it is: tind of th: Fi Consnl He 


Bot towards him or Moreau, or men like them, ; 20 longer ent wince 
that I am inclined to beaevere, Ask him bow | was the Dul tue The #u) 
many men and what amonnt of money he would sence of Geovra Di in his tite 





require for founding a colony in Cayenne, and Li almost deme ative >vfitmution to this de. 
will supply bim, Dat be may go thither and re-{eisioa It w. erta’ at che prince elinded to 
establish his reputation in rendering a greni-could not have come frow London, since the 
service to Featce.” Pichegru was #o cmuch cliff at Biville had boon eo parruwly watched, 
aifected by this uagnanimity of the man whoce|The whole plot rem on to, ron, at 
death he bad been plotting, thet be bowed is lear ws day. Aa a asain bad 
head and wept convulsively. The illmrious ruck bin dawn, © ve, the Covnt 















mex wus conquered. tois was to en throwgh Nore 
But Napoleon was much annoyed in uot being sandy with Picbeg D: ke _d'Engbies. 


able to lay held upon one of those Bourbon princes ‘as to enter througy ave with Dumotrie? , 
who bad so long been conspiring against bis life, td thus the Bourbo neces, aided by foreign 
and inciting others to perils from which they, riies, were to re-es ch the Bourbon throne 
themselves eacaped. One morning, in his etudy,! y the assassination sul, and o 
be inquired of Talleyrand and Fouché reapecting| th rainsof the B public, “Iinswa in 
the place of residence of the various members of | design of theconspirators. The Du. 

the Bourbon family, He waa told, in reply, that | was waiting for his oiters to march 
Louis XVII and the Duke d'Angouléme lived | sequently appeared tli: he had not P 
in Warsaw ; the Count d’Artois aud the Duke | the plan for te nation of N:_oleon. He 
do Berri iu Londoa, where also were the Princes| wes guilty of biz tr som, but bé was not an 
of Condé, with the exception of the Duke; wecomplice with m: ‘crers, He was a traitor, 
@Enghien, the most enterprising of them all. | but ssio. Yet, treasonable as 
who] ‘ed at Etronheim, near Strasburg. It was} was heart teluses with severity 
in this vicinity hat tbe i to co. ost apiipathize in bis at- 

had temp nbeche of 























in fomenting intrigues. The amet, ietkeoce of} ed tamuty. 
icv» the mind of the First (oneul thet the Duka wos ao strangertoa of gcnervsi 

dExzhien was thus In 1g near the frontier of forthe exiled Bourh sd ever manifested 
Franca to take partie conspituey. He im- disposition to do eve; in his power 10 alle 
mediately sent an officer tw Etteubeh viele their hitter lot. be not been fully con. 
inquiries respecting the prince. ‘The officer re- vinced thet the Dx inglden was plotting 
turned with the report that the Dake d'Engiien his amsassinetion, ie Got have consented 


was living there with a Princess of Rohan, to even to bis arrest. 

whom he wna warmly attached, He wee often Very judiciously © uiers remarks 
absent from Ettoaheim, and ocoasiou«iy went io Contul’s mind, uvoa! 720 «rong and 
disguise to Strasburg. He was in the pay of the not resist so many 

Britis government, « soldier againet bis own Inted to mislead, Ihe 

country, aad led received orders from the British uecussary to have witr 

cabinet 'to repair to the banks of the Rhine, to bisa of an inquiry o sort, 





The First 
F, coulda 











bo ready to take udvantage of any favourable," "ywhe ys” satever ; 
opportunity which might be presente invade | ther 1, to be a 
France. This was a: act of high treason. to aude inure to ja 
Napoleonimmediately surmised tat chis prince at conc! as 9 very previ 
was the Duke d’Engiiien, His frequent absences are those delay: 1 which + 
from Elteuheiis wore naturally associated with ten from thow siont —uickly dra 
his frequent interviews with the conspirators. It from some merel ata) ——astancus.” 
‘also so happened thst there was an officer inthe A council wa una cide 


suite of the prince who waa treated with much what should be done. 

consideration. This wasthe Marquis of Thumery. vided in opinion 

Te officer who bad been sent from Paris, in- force to arrest t! 

cognitc, to investigate the matter, misled by the accomplices, anc 

German prouunciaton of the name, very houeetly baceres, upjces the 

teoorved that General Dumonries wasin there "ott German terre | 

tasne os the duke. in Kurane. opposed the menoure. 
P 


de 








mo 
pled to bim kindy, bat firmly, “1 know your 


motive for spanking thus—your devotion to me. | the fatigue of several day 
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prinoe from his tragiaal fs 


I thank you for it, Bot I will not allow myself retired to rest, and had given directions to biz 


to be pat to death without resistance. I will 
wake those peopl tremble, and teach them to 
keep quiet for the time to come.” 

Griere wore immediately given for three hun 
dred dragoons to repair to 
Rhine, cross the river, dash forward to Etten- 
heim, surround the town, arrett the prince and 


all his retiave, and convey them to Strasbarg. | 


‘Ae soon a8 the arrest was made, Coloncl Caulai 


court was directed to hasten to the Grand Duke | for his execution. 
of Baden with an apology from the First Coneul ; bi 


for violating his territory, stating that the gather- 
ing of the hostile emigrants vo near the frontiers 
of France authorised the French Government to 
Protect itself, and that the necessity for prompt 
‘and immediate action rendered it impossible to 
adopt more tardy measares. The Duke of Baden 

rested hip sntiafaction with the apology. 

ja the 15th of March, 1804, the detachment 
oous wet ont, and proceeded with such 





of 








j king and for Franc 


ity us to surround the town before the duke! 





servants to permit him to sleep undisturbed 

‘The order of the First Consul was onotequent: 5 
not placed in his bands until five o wock in the 
morning. It was then too late. Tbe court sor- 


the banke of the‘ rowfully pronounced sentence of death. By 


torcblight the unfortunate prince ws’ led down 
the winding stairosse which led izto » forse of 
the chétesu. There be saw, through the grey 
mist of the moraing, a file of soldiers drawn up 
Calmly he cut of = lock of 
hair, and, taking bie watch from his pocket, 
requested an officer to solicit Josephine to present 


j those tokens of his love to the Princess de Rohan. 


Turning to the soldi 





id, “I die for my 
‘and, giving the command 
to fire, he fell pierced by seven balls, 

‘There are wany indications that Napoleon 
afterwards deplored the tragical fato of the 
prince, It subsequently appeared that the mya 
terious stranger, to whom the prisouors #0 often 
alluded, was Pichegra. When the fact was com. 





tapi 
could receive any notice of their approwch. He! manicated to Napoleon, he wus deeply mouvad, 


was asrosted in his bed, and hurried, but par- 
tal'y clothed, into a carriage, and ‘conveyed 
with the utmost speod to Strasburg. He was 
from thence taken to the Castle of Vincennes, 
in the vicinity of Paris. A military commission 
was formed, composed of the colonels of the 
ison, with General Hullin ax President. 
prince was brought before the commiasion. 
‘He was calm and hanghty, for he hud no 
prolension of the fato which awaited bim. fo 
wat accused of high treason, in having sought to 
excite civil war, and in bearing arms against 
France, To arraign him upon this charge was 
to condemn him, for of this crime be was clearly 











and, musing long and painfully, gave utrerance 


| to ap exclamation of grief that he bud conseuted 


to the mizure of the urbupry pence 

He, however, took the wliole responsivility of 
his execution gpon himself In his testament 
st St. Helena, he wrote, “I arrested the Duke 
a'Enghien because that mensnre was necessary 
to the security, the interest, end the honour of 
the French people, when ‘tho Count d'Artois 
maintained, on bis own admission, sixty essaasins. 
In similar circumstances, I would do the samo.” 

‘The spirit is saddened in recording there 
terrific deeds of violence and of blood. Yt was 














8 period of anarchy of revolntion, of conapruces 
gui. ‘Though he deuid ul! knowledge ofthe of war. | Feeta were bombarding cites and tans 
plot in question, boldly and rather defiantly he of thousands were falling ina day upon a single 
Avowed that he had borue arms against Franco, ticld of battle. Hurnan life was considered of but 
and thet he was on the banks of the Rhine for little value. Bloody retaliations and repriscls 
the purpose of serving ecainst her again. were sanctioned by the laws of contending nations, 
“T esteem,” said he, “General Bonaparte es a|Surrounded by those intlnencee, nurtured from 
man, but, being myself » prince of the | infancy in the midet of them, provoked beyoud 
jouse of Bourboo, I have vowed against him |endurance by the aristocratic arrogence which 
eterntl hatred. ‘A Condé," he added, “can| regarded the elected eovercign of France as 
naver re-enter France but with arms in his! nrurper beyond the pale of Inw, it is only sur- 
hands. My birth, my opinions, render me for j prising that Napoleon could have passed through 
over the enemy of your government.” reer 60 wonderful, and ao full of temptatious, 
By tho laws of the Republic, for @ Frenchman’ with a character vo seldom sullied by blemishes 
to serve against Franca was a capital offence. of despotic injustice. 
Napoleon, however, would not have enforced The execution of a prince of the blood royal 
this nw in the caso of the duke hed he not fully sent. thrill of indignation through all the courts 
believed that he was implicated in the conspiracy, of Europe. The Freach ambassadors were treated, 
and that it was necessary, to sacure himself from in many instances, with coldnew amounting to 
assassioation, that he glould strike terror into insult, The Emperor Alexander sent a remion~ 
tho hearts of the Bourbons. ‘The prince implored strance to the First Consal. He thus provoked 
permission t0 eco the First Consul. ‘The court s terrble reply from the man who oowd burl a 
Fefused this request, which, if granted, would sentencelike s bomb-ehell, The young monarch 
undoubtedly have saved his life. Napoleon also of Russia was seated upon the bloodstained throne 
commissioned M. Réal to proceed to Vincennes , from which the daggers of sssausins had removed 
and examine the prisoner. Had M. Résl arrived | bis father. And yet not one of these assassins 
in somson to see the duke, he would have made a} had been puniahe 
wecert of facts which would have rescued the| With crushing irony, Napoleon remarkex 
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bled at a day's march from her frontiers, would 
she not, at al) hazards, have seized upon them 
there?” ‘This was not one of thoes soft answarn 
whicb torn eway wrath: it sung Alexander to 
the quick. 

‘Absorbed by these oares, Napoleon had but 
Utéle time to think of the imprisoned conspirators 
awaiting thelr trial. Pichegra, hearing no far 
ther mention of the First Consal’s proposal, and 
informed of the execution of the Duke d'Enghien, 
gave bitnself up for lost, Hiia prond apirit could 
ot endure the thought of a publio\trial aod an 
ignominious punishment. One night, after hav- 
Ing read s treatise of Seneca upon suicide, 
laid aside his book, and, by means of his i 











HE PARDONS POLIGNAC AND LAJOLAIS. 


m 


Polignae, who, with teara of anguish, intrested 
Jovephine’s inzercession in behalf of her con- 
demned husband. Her tender heart was deeply 
moved by a wife's delirious agony, and sho bas- 
tened to plead for the life of the conspirator. 
Napolecn, endeavouring to conceal the smuggle 
of his heart beneath a severe extericr, epliogs 

“ Josephine, you still interest yourself for my 
enemies. ‘They are all of them a imprudent at 
they are guilty. If do not teach them @ lesson 
they will begin again, and will be the cause of 
new victims.” 

Thur repulsed, Josephine, almost in despsi 
retired. But ahe knew that Napoleon was 000, 
to pase through one of the galleries of the 
chien. Calling Mademe Poligaac, she has- 
tened with her to the gallery, aud they both 





exavat snd a wooden peg, which he used as s threw themselves in tears before Napoleon. He, 


tourniquet, he strangled himself His keepers 

found him in the morning dead upon his bed. 
‘The trial of the other conspirazors soon came 

ea. Morean, respecting whom grest i 


{for « moment, glanced storuly et Josephine, as if 


to reproach her for the trial to which she had 


jexposed bim, But his yielding heart could not 
great interest wae, 


withstand thie eppeal. ‘Taking the hend of 


excited, as one of the most illustrious of the re- {Madame Polignac, be szid, 


publican gonerals, was sentenced to two years’) 


““F am fsarprised in Ending, in « plot against 


Yapraounent, | Napoleon immediately pardoned! my ie, Armand Paligoa, the companion of my 


‘bim, and granted him permission to retire to. boyhood at the military school. 


will, how- 


America, “As that anfortanate general wished | ever, grant his pardon to the tears of his wife. 


to dispove of his estate, Napoleon gave orders for 
ft to be parchased at the highest price. He also 

maid the expenses of bis journey to Barcelona, 
Retparatory to is embarkation or the Now | 

‘orld. Georges Cudoudal, Poliguac, Riviére, and! 
sovoral others wero condemned to death. There | 
was something in the firm and determined! 
energy of Georges Cadoudal which singularly | 
interested the mind of the Firt Co or 
Wished 1 » save him, { 

‘Tore is one man,” said Napoleon, ' among 
‘the conspirators whom 1 regret—that is Georges | 
Cadoudal, His mind ia of the right stamp, In} 
my hands, he wonld have done great things. 1 
appreciate all the firmnesa of his character, and 
T would not only pardon him, bet give him « 

(ment. What dolmsy? Iwoald have made 
him one of my aides-de-camp. Such a step would 
have excited a great clamour, but I should not 
here cared fori" Cadondal refused everything. 
He ina bar of iron, What can I now do? He 
must undergo his fate, for such a man is too 
dangerous in ® party. It is a necessity of my 
sitontion.” 

‘The evening before his execution, Cadoudal 
@esirod the gaoler to bring him a bottle of ex- 
cellent wine. Upon tasting the contents of 
bottle brought, and findi 














| 


I only hope that this act of weakness on my 
Fart smny not eoconrage fen act of ienpradenct 
‘hose princes, madame, are most enlpable who 
thns compromise the lives of thei ithful ser- 
‘vents withont partaking their perils. 
General Lajolais had been condemned to death. 
He hed an only daughter. fourteen years of 
who was poriery bewutiful. The poor ebd 
wes in @ state of fearful agony in view of the 
fate of ber father. One morning, without com- 
municating her inteutions to any one, she set 
‘ont elone and on fout for St. Cloud. Prescnting 
horeelf before the gato of the palace, by her 
youth, her besuty, her tears, and her woo, she 
persuaded the keeper, a kind-hearted mat, to 
introduce her to the apartment of Josephine and 
Hortenee. Napoleon bad said to Josephine that 
she must not any more expose him to the pain 
of seeing the relatives of the condemned; that 
if apy petitions were to be offered, they must be 
in writing. Josephine and Hortense 
‘were, however, so deeply moved by the anguish 
of the distracted ohild, that they contrived to 
introduce her to the provence of Napoleon as he 
was passing through one of the epartments of 
the palace, accompanied dy ssveral of bis mi- 
nister. The fragile child, in a delirinm of 





it of an inferior | emotion, rushed before him, precipitated herself 


qnality, he complained, etating it was not such | at hia fest, and exclaimed, “ Pardon, sire! par- 


Wino as he desired. The geoler bratally replied, 
“Tt is good enough for such a miscreant a3 you." 


don for my father” 
‘spoleon, surprised at this sudden 4 












Cadondal, with perfect deliberation and com- 
porure, corked op the bottle, and, with his her- 
culean arm, hurled it at the head of the 
with wa aim eo well directed that be fell 


{wish for no such scones. Who bas dared to 
ler | troduce you here, in disregard of my prohibition # 


ppsrition, 
that J 





displeasure, “T have sai 








Leave me, miss” So saying, he turned to pase 


st his feat. The next dey, with several of the | from her. 


conspirators, be was executed. 


But the ohild threw ber arma around hit 


Joczphing, who Was ever to Napoleco «minis |kuces, and with her syoa suffused with wears, 
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aad acony depictes ‘every fentore et bean- | throny 6 execution nee wh 
ry denicted In every festare of her bean. | through him, of th z ‘nen with 
(iy repretted it, The Conmt 

Profect of Puri, 

* of that 

He by in the 





+ Lay she replizd, “and my| United States, wh: -e he bas 
fwherivde ed to Napoleon hwvitated (oF | preveuce of Josspk Bonaparte 
a rnoment and then .. imed, “Ah, mise, but fiers, Mr. Daponer mm, Genera! Lallemand, “ap- 
this ia the accond ti, vin which your futher has! tain Serr, and others, that Napoleon did 2 
couspired against th atate. I can do nothing | know of the execntion of the duke until after it 
for you!” bad taken place, and tha: he leamed it with 

Alas, sire!” the child exclained, with | erment trom Savury’s mouth, and that tue 















smear svnoiny, “YT 7its bot the ts ng Co. ul hud inaped to atthe prince at Wberty.” 
Fay eas innecout, to-day Ido not ak fo waercea with tbe followings statement, wb 
pardos for hin |weh: :fromthem — authentic sourse. Joseph, 





& 


vved.  Uislip trembled, | the 

4 tohing the little band of | eats :trophe, mach 

itd im both bis own, he tenderly pressed it. | at those parsons wim be eccnsed of baving 
i | occasioned this catestropl:+. He regretted much 
that he had lost so fine an opportunity of doing 
an act of mercy. Even long witer, in conversa 
tion with bis brother, he frequently alluded to 





jor of the sul, found bim, after wir 
d, and highly indignast 









id, 

wy child, yes! For your sake E will 
In or father. Thie is enough. Now tise 
ant leay mo.” 





At there words plant fainted, and fell :thie aad event, and, with bis umal vivacity, 

icles ppon the Cr. + waa conveyed to the | observed, 
nparement af Jose were she soon revived,| “It would have been noble to pardon a prinoa 
and, thongh in + xhauation, | who, in plotting against me, bad done what his 
p.ocecded imined L: lette,' position demanded of him. He was young,” 
(neu eid-de-comp of N s wife ae-‘contioued Napoleon; “my favours would Lave 
companied brr tc 1oft nciergerie ‘attached him to me; be would bave become 
with the joylid ¢ ‘hen arrived iu’ better acquainted with the etate of France, and 
the jloon:y cell » ather was iinmured,. would have ended by entering my service. It 





the throw hareif spon bist :k, aod her con- 
wusive schbings, oT a time, fed all possible 
powers of utterans. Sudde This view is corroborated by Napoleon's own 
fame cnavtdsed, ner eyes x. scsertions, ia Las Casas’ Memorial, vol. vil, p 
entire unconseiotaness into the ‘rn:e of Madame |497. The declarations of Napoleon bimealf, in 
Lavattte, When sl» revived, reason had fed, 'bis will, however, are at variaace with this view 
and the affectionate daughter was « hopeless !of the subject He there says, “I ordered the 
manine! MDuke @Eoghien to be arrested and excocted, 
Napoleon, in the ever:ing, was informed of this | hecanse it wan necessary for the safety, the wol- 
new calnmity, He dropped his head in ailence, | fare, and the honour of the French nation. Under 
mnsed painfully, brashed a teer from his eye, | the same circumstances, I should act in the same 
and was heard to murmur, in a low tone of voice, | way ; the death of the Duke @Enghien is to be 
“Poor child! poor child] A father who bes | imputed to those who plotted in London against 
such 6 daughter is sill more culpable. Y will| the life of the First Consul, and who intended to 
take care of ber and her mother.” bring the Duke de Berri by Bivilie, and the 
Six others of the cuaspiratore also soon re- | Duke d'Engbien by Strasburg, into France.” 
ceived « pardon. Such was the termination of ~ mary, who was himuelf » witness of the re- 
she Bourbon conspiracy for the assassination of pr-ts of the Consul on account of the death of 
Napoleon. + Dake, gives the following explanation of this 
‘Upon this gabject the Enoyclopesix Ameri. inoonastency ; that Napoleon preferod, evan on 
remarks with much candour: {his death-bed, to take the charge of the duke’s 
“Ie is known to (sory imparial investivator death upon himself, rather than to allow bis 
Lat Napoleon was fa thim deicig of a cruel dis power to be doubted ; and thet be acted thus 
position; that be wa never deaf to prayers for regard to the dignity of # soverci¢n, who, 
mercy, if tho great  nterests of France allowed if be enjoys the credit of the good which is dons 
ima ‘to listen to theui, He pardoned most of/in his name, would act anworthily in ehrowing 
the persone 4 in the conspirncy_ ofthe blame of tho evil done in_ bie name upon 
Georges; he p the Prince of Hiatziela;| others. He says, “When the Emperor mer the 
he offered pardon even to Staps, the young assas-, words, ‘Le Duc d'Enghien est mort, paroeque 
sin wt Schdnbrunn; in sborr, proofs enoagh exi-t Tai voula,' his mean:ng amounts only to thia 
to chow that Lis dispo-ition ‘as the opposite of | When I’ reigned, no ous dared concerve the 
emel. The naritive — cveral persons -a-| thought of disposing of the life ot lberty of auy 
verned iv the duke’s d sth tend also toexcalpate one. It might have bee= possible to impose upos 
Wie Fire Coasul. Savory, Dule of Rovigo, m me, but never for apom ¢ 
sorme os io bis ‘Memoim” that the Consal eo 


would have been gratifying to have bad the 
descendant of the great Condé for aid-de-camp, 
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DID HE OONSENT TO THE PUKE WVENGHIES’S DEAT? 


“Tt is certain that, in the oritical aitustion fn jfelt the fall foree of the French proverb, *that 
‘which he fonnd himself, walking upon voloances, | whoever excuses, accuses bimeelf’ and nothing 


still active and ever ready for eruption, he could 
not have suffered it to be believed that snch an 


wuld indace him to cisown « deed done under 
orders, though th i i 





tet could bo committed without hls consent. A infinite injury and mortitcation, in almort every 


belief ic his power was of the utmost importance | stage of 


of France required that be should take upon hiin- 
self the responsibility of every act done in hie 
we. 








self, uot yet published, there is the ‘ol- 
lowing passage respecting the Duke dEughient 
“If guilty, the commission was right to sentence 
diva to death; if innocent, they ought to ba 
noquitted him, becsuse no order whatever con 
justify a judge in violating his couscieave.’” 

‘The following stateroents ftom the “ Americar, 
Quarterly Review” of September, 1830, also 
cee much light upon this very important 
aadje 

@ We have it in our power, from bigh autho 
rity, that of @ person not now in this country, te 
state, what the Dake of Rovigo was not aware 
of, the reason why the Duke dEnghieo suffered 
death without the knowledge or sanction of the 
Firet Consul. The prisoner, in extremity, asked 
to see the First Consul, which was not permitted ; 
but the judge-ndvocate, Dastatioourt, bumanely 
suggested wo him to writs a ietier, which was 
done, and the letter sont to Réel. During tha 
fal night the First Consul had been called 
ny five times, on the aitival of as meny messen- 
gers, with insignificant despatches. So often 
disturbed, he gave orders not to be ca‘led sgain 
taless for a very serious occasion, M. [téal eent 
the Duke @'Eugitien'’s letter to Maknaison by 
private horseman of the genriarmerie. erie, ri 
we no intimation that 

Te was Inid on 
ed unmoticed till 
yersrels riven, 
and mede bis toilet as neuai, without the least 
notion of its contents, In the meauwhile—in. 
deed, before be got out of bed—the i 
writer of that letter was shot. The interview 
berween tho First Consul aud Real, which im- 
mediately followed thut between the First Consul 
and Savary, disclosed the dep'orable ceuso, 2a 
Savary's tidings hed revealed the catastrophe. 
Réal'e’ reception was that of a nan who bed 
beex guilty of unpardonabl: negligence. He 
ill, no doubt, at some proper time, submit 
account to the world. But he knows that the 
Duke d'Enghien was not sacrificed to a tyrant’s 
passions, policy, or fears; that the general agi 
tation and very natural misunderstanding which 
his family and friends had occasioned throughont 
the capital and the council, the over-zeslous, 
perhaps treacterous advice of some, the over- 
active, precipitate despatch of others, and one of 
those misadventures which ate so common in the 
adaire of the world, are the causes to which thie 
disaster in owing.” Once done, however, sulle 
eestiyia retroreum, nevar to recant, or ze, 
ee recede, was 000 of Bonsparte’s maxims. He 













































. Both accounts are 
bath exculpate Napoleon 
frum the baste of the process. 


L © We can give assurance, on authority which 
Jeanuot mistake or be mistaken (4 wrong, it 
i E iignon, eays that, in a note written by Napo-/ must be intentionally #0, and we have been de- 
ieon 


| ceived ourselves, which we cannot believe), thet 
Hthe ides of the death of the Dake d'Eng! ‘en 
never crossed the Frraz Consul’s mind til) he was 
astonished and conformed by the tidings com- 
municated to bim by Scvary of bie execution 
| Wuatever the precitittion of suns of hie minis 
tere or the intrigues of othiere tiny have desigmed 
—howaver his own ideas may heve been eur- 
prised, bis measures burried, and the result 
encisined—it is certain, unless wo are grossly 
‘mishformed (end, if we are, it is designedly), 
that the sudden, violent, aud impolitic death of 
ithe vietim of varions notoward circumstances 
- was as unexpected and as unwsleome to him, at 
| whose door it ix Inid as an unpanionable crime, 
‘as to any one living. The question waa net 
whether he should be put to death, but whether 





















Joseph Bonaparte, immodiatelp after the arm 
of the Duke d Engbien, calied apn his brother 
Napoleon. He thus records the interview. 

Joseph, alluding to some per events, bad 
eaid, * Who would then hs . thought thet 
would be oze day eslind on to pronoune 
judge, the destiny of a gra dson of the 
‘of Condé? At these words contiaues J 
‘saw Nepoteon’s count-i 
‘tear start, for my brotler N snature war 
good and kind, thong be ok a» ranch 
pains to apnear stern na othere do to anpear 
geutle, Lewning on my arm, | What 6 
said be, Sand what misfortunes im that famiiy? 
But who kuows whet 
Rot spring good for th 
and for me? for out of it } will find means te 
show what I really am. Lam strong enough not 
to fear the Rourhons. I am grat enough, I 
think, for ther aot to suppose tat J will de- 
grade msc? to the miserable part of Monk. 

“hey tell me that the Duke d’Enghien iv even 
dispoeed to anticipate tay favourable sentimenta 
kg writing to me; dur whether he does or dove 
not, he shall find in me none but favourable 
dispositions; a wish to purion him—not merely 
the wish, but the will, I, who am bers te 
oonciliate. I ke tc imagine to myeeif the 
romance of reco! ia, and T smile at the 
possibility of exter a iriendly bund to the 
unfortunate Duke d'inghien. You would like 
to see, ove day, a descendant of the great Condé 
among your brutuer's aides-te-camp, For my 
part, I should be del'giued, I axsnre you; and 
iny beer is diled with good and generuas senti- 
mente wraras bin" 

Such, thon, ste toy oicciehed inet The 



































Duke @Enghien was guilty of high tresson. 
He war in the pay of England, with arms in 
his hands, Szhting against bis own country. 
Ha wse lingering on the froatier, ready to 
march with invading armies into France. Yet 
Napoleon was generonely disposed to overlook 
this crime of high treason, in reference to the 
iar political misfortunes of the family of the 
luke. Bnt the Bourbons bad entered into an 
atrocious conspiracy for the assassination of the 
First Consal. The evidence seemed overmbelm- 
ing thet the dake was actively ‘engaged in this 
conspiracy. Nepoleox resolved to bring him to 
tried, atill magnenimonsly intending to pardon 
the unhappy mann, He thought thet rohan 
act of clemency would prove his kind (ectings 
towards the rejected Bourbons, and that be had 
no disposition to aggravate their misfortunes, 
The duke was arrested, accused of thn crime of 
high treason, tried, found guilty beyond all 
pomibility of doubt, condemned, and, by an 
‘untoward accident, executed before Napoleon had 
an opportnnity to interpote the contemplated 
jon. The duke fell before the majesty of & 
Jost Taw, Napoleon resretted his death; be 
regretted it doubly when he learned that, thongh 
the dake, by hie own defiant confession, was 
guilty of high treason, etill, that be probably was 
nut involved with the conspirators in plottinig as. 
fansination, But he proudly refused. to toa 





‘ny apology to the Borrbon clamour. 1 
‘wonld not attempt to mitigate nnjust ableaey, by 
criminating the officers of the law. With that 


opt of self-respect to which none can refuse 
weir homage, he assumed the whole responsi- 
bility of the not. 

ipon the basis of such facts, Lamsrtine, 
echoing the sentimenta of aristvcratic Ba ‘ 
exclaims, “The First Consul bad said, '' Tis welt?” 
But conscience, equity, aud humanity protest 
slike agninst this sutistuction of @ murderer who 
applauds himeelf. He claimed the crime to 
himaclf alone in the revelatious at St. Helena 
Let him, then, keep it all to himself! Hoe has 
mowed down millions of meu by the hands of; 
‘war, and mad humanity, partial against iteelf for 
what it calls glory, bes pardoned him. He bes 
dain one alone crusily, like « coward, in the 





dark, by the consciences of prevaricating judges, | 


and ‘by the balls of metceuary executiuuers, 
without risking hia own breast—not us a warrior, 
but even es a murderer, Neither mankind nor 
history will ever pardon him this spilling of blood. 
‘A tonab hus been raised to him under the dome 
built by Louis XIV. at the Palace of the Inve 
Tides, where the statues of twelve victories, hewn 
out of one single block of granite, harmonizing 
with the masty pillars which support the lofty 
edifice, sem to stand, the seutinels of ages, 
around the nm of porphyry which contains bis 
bones. But there is in the shade, and seated on 
his sepalchre, an invisible statue which tarnishes 
‘sad blights all che others—the statue of « young 
man, torn by hired nocturua) aasuseins from the 
wa.s of Ler ke loved, from ths inviolable axy!am 
Behscs Lo sorties, and aaughtered, by the. 
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light of « lsntern, at the foot of the palace of t+: 
ites. People go to visit, with w oold carlos 
the battle-fields of Merengo, of Ansterlits, « 
Wagram, of Leipsic, of Waterloo; they walr 
over them with dry eyes; then they are shown. 
[at the angle of = wall roond the fondations 0° 
| Vincennes, at the bottom of trench, « place 
covered with nettles and marsb-mallows, anc 
they exclaim, ‘It is there? With a ory of in- 
diguation, they carry from the spot an eternal 
pity for the victim’ and an implacable resent- 
ment against the asras 

“This resentment is » vengeance for the past, 
but it is also e lesson for the future. Let the 
| ambitions, whether soldiers, tribanes, or kings 
j reflect tbat, if there are mercenary soldiers to 
serve them, and Aatterers to excuse them while 
they reign, there is the conscience of bumanit 
afterwards to judge thei, and pity to det 
; them. The murderer has but bis bour, the vic- 
| tim bus all eternity!” 

This legs execvtion of one convicted of high 
‘treason the Allies have andaciously stigmatize? 
as murder and assrssination. Had European 
‘sristorracy crushed copublicaniam in Americs 
as in Franco, Washington would also have beni, 
jealled the :rurdercr art assassin of André. H+ 
| was so called till the success of the American 
Republic overwhelmed the ridiculous ecensation 
with contempt, Cur sympathies cluster arcind 

3 and André, yet they both were gnilty 
and merited their dem. Washington would 
j gladly bave pardo ed Andeé could he have done 
‘so without perilling the cause of American free 
‘dom, and Nepoleon grioved deeply that an uo 
| toward accident deprived him of the apportnity 

of extending a pardon to the Duke @’Enghien. 
i 



















CHAPTER XXVIIt 
‘TNE WMPERIAL THRONE, 


Desire for >¢ Empire—Decree of thy Semat... addrvy 
‘of Cant cives—Reply of Napoleon— te xi bi 
—Naval tattle—Lerter to the Pope—His recention at 
Parie—Religious sanction of the marriage of Napoloor 
‘nd Josephine —Coronation—The Empire, 

‘Tare conspiracy of the French princes for the 
[assassination of Napoleon roused Republican 
| France to increesed efforts to consolidate the 

government. The execution of the Duke 

@Engbien, a prince of the blood royal, exaspe- 

rated the feudal monarchs of Europe, and m- 

spited thom with additional hostility against the 

of the people. The Royalists con- 
sidered Nepoleon, with his almost superhuman 
energy, as the only obstacie to their projects. 
| They were ready, at every hazard, to strike hit 
idown. The people of France, profoundly ad 
miring the wisdom and efficiency of his govern- 

‘ment, were grateful for the harmony which hs 

had restored to the Republic, and for the abound. 

ling prosperity with which, by his labours, it bad 
|becn crowned. 

{ Gmmediately, in the Legislative bodies, im the 
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streets =i Paria, werough sll the principal towns 
in the departments, and in the camps distributed 
slong the coasts, all tongues were bosy ip plead- 
ing ths. the crown ehonld be piscad upon that 
brow «x. whose safety reposed the destinies of 
France. it was declared thet experience bad 
Shuniandly proved that Republioeninm was not 
adapted to the genins of the French people ; that 








the object of the -evabution was scoomplithed in 
reforming abuses, in abolishing the old fondal 
tystem, snd inl iting the royal authority j and 

at now the dis.:ity and the safety of France 





required that Nenleon should be invested with 
regal power, thar he might thus be on 8 level 
wich surrounding monarchs, 

Never was the impulsive characeer of the 
French people more conspicuous than on this 
occasion, Foaché, in the ardour of his zeal, was 
the first to approach Napoleon with an expres- 
sion of the aniversal desire. Jn reiterated inter- 
views, he represonted the necessity of putting an 
and to the anxioties of France by returnng to 
thst monarchical form of government which 
might appease the hostility of the surrounding 
nations, which would invest the porsun of Nepo- 
Jeon with new sacrediess, and which would con- 
wolidate the work of the Revolution. A blaze of 
enthusiasm flamed over all France at the ides of | 
investing the First Consul, the friend and the 


idol of the people, with imperial dignity. Ad-| 


dreeses were now poured in upon Napolcon with- 
out number, imploring him to accopt the crown 
of France, The First Consul cent for Lebrun 
and Cambaceres, to confer with them upon the 
subject. Frankly he avowed that he wished to 
sscend the throne, atating tnat it was manifert to 
every oae that France desired e king; that every 
day the was receding farther from the wild ex 
cesses of the Revoitnon; that the adoption of! 
forms of monarchy would be an act of con- 
n to the rest of Europe, and would enable 
him, with less opposition from ubroad, to pro- 
mote the popular interests of France. 
Napolzon, with his accustomed pradence, im- 
~" ely sent to most of the governments of, 
Europe to sscertaia if the change would bs 20- 
ceptable to them, France waa at war with 
England, consequently the consent of that Power 
was out of the question. The hostile attitude 
which Rassia had rocently assumed rendered it 
a point of dignity not to addree ber. | Prom, 
Aus 
‘nlted. "4s it’ was now generally esteamed im- 
possible, throughout Enrope, that the Bourbane 
could bt restored, all the ‘courte experienced 
much satiefaction at the idea of having the Re- 
public ubolished in France. The King of Prasein 
wrote, with his own hand, to hie minister in Paria 
Ip the following cordial terms: 
“'T unhesitstingly authorize yon to esize the 
coriiest possible opportunity to make Known to 
















eee 


- ‘pubiio order, established by 
consolidazed by the hereditary 


AAs reuse actions, 


Spain, and the miuor Powers were con-| 
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Jestablshment £ bis family, and that hows 
[Rot hesitate to acknowledge it.” 

‘This kiter, written dct about e fortnight after 
the execution of the Duke d’Enghien, seems to 
indicate that, however deeply that event might 
have been deplored by the courts of Enrope, the 
| exasperating circumstances which ted to the 
‘reprisal were fully apprecinted. The Emperor 
Francis of Austria promptly nssored Napoleon o: 
{his readiness to recognise that change in the 
government of France which could not but be 
‘acceptable to the surrounding monarchies, Thir 
wos the gencral 6e1 timent throughout all of thy 
courts of Europe, 

Bourrieune, in quaversation with Napoleor 
one day remarked tnat he thought it would b 
impossible for Napoleon to got himeelf acknow- 





ledged Emperor by the old reigning familics of 
Europe. “If i he replied, “J 
will dethrone them all, and then 1 shail be the 


oldest sovereign among them.” 

‘The Senate of Franca, by unanimons acclama, 
tion, without @ single dissontient voice, prsse 
the decree, “That Napoleon Bonaparte shoul 
be named Emperor, and, in thet capacity, be j 
vested with the government of the French Ko- 
public.” ‘The Senate, in its enthusiasm, resolver 
to go in 2 budy to St. Clond, to present the decre: 
to the First Consol, and to li bin as Kenpo 












ror. Ic was the 18th of May The feld: 
‘were gree, the treenin fall and the b'ané 
atmosphere of he mostlovely of epring mortinje 





| exhilarated all spirits, A long procession of sur. 
Fiages, escorted by a brilliant guard of cavélry. 
conveyed the senators to the rural palace of St 
Napoleon, with that perfect tranquillity 
of epirt which seemed never to forsake him, wa 
ly to receive them. Josephine stood by his 
side, Suebed with agitation, trembling in an: 
‘pation of the futare, yet gratified at the now 
Thonour about to be conferred ca her busband. 
Cambaceres, the Presidentof the Senate, bowing 
| profoundly before bis former colleague, now bis 
new sovereign, thas addressed im :~ 
* Sire—Four years ago the affection and the 
gratitude of the French people intruated the 1 
of government to your Majesty, and the cousti- 
tution of the state had already left to you the 
cboice of a enccessor. The more imposing ti 
which is now decreed to you, therefore, is but 2 
tribute that the nation pays to ita own dignity, 
nd to the neceseity it experiences of offering yor 
new proofs of its daily increasing respect and 
attachment, How, indoed, can the French people 
reficet, without enthusiasm, upon the happ'zess 
it has experienced since Providence prompted it. 
:to throw itself into your anas? Our armior 
‘were vanquished, the finances in disordar, public 
credit was annihilated ; the remnants of our an- 
cient splendour were disputed by factions; the 
ideas of religion, and even of morality, were 
obscared, Your Majesty appeared ; you recalled 
vietory to our standards; you restorad order and 
| econoiny to the public expenditure. The nation, 
encouraged by the use you made of them, took 
jconfidence in xs own resources. ‘Your wisdors 














me NAPOLEON RONAPARTE 


saw her‘ peror. ole 
s.donbt- ""“wof the recesion, from ti 

bis telaecje te watch the pr 

The yao-boate corered the 

ints and inimi- thus crowning the festivilie: 5 
a, by yon, taught — A stort cimeniterwards, Nepoleon bad another 
a power exercised only for“ oppurtinity of witnessing @ vattle between the 
ita repose stad girs.” Potiila und the Exysish ships It was the 26th 
‘The moment these words were concluded, the of At.zust, at two o'clock in the alternoon, when 
ory of “Vivo I Finpercur!” resounded, in tones he was in the roadstesd inspecting the line of 
of deepest cntlisiacm, thteryshout the pelace. zuo-boats. The English squadron, consisting @ 
‘The multitude, drawn’ by tue occasion to the trouty ships, was moored at aome distance from 
ore. A ship, detacting berself from the 







































eourt-vord a.d the gardens, canght the cry, and the & 
tepeated it with reiterated wud jorfal shouts. main hody, apiroached the French line to recon 
Ac soup a8 tilene tia restored, Napoleon brivily neitre aud to aisckarge some broadsides. A tew 





y Weighed sector and bore 
v, the English 
se and weveval 





voinge terms goin-boate 
y pick ean contribute te the weal down ups! 
of the commas is essentin 
hanpiness. Paccent the title, which yon bel tuck the gun-boa 
to Ue uselul to the glory of the ration. F submit was in Wis barge with Admiral irowys, 
to the jrople the sanction of the law of heredi- - ordered bis burge to he steer2 
Thoj: that France wi jo boats that were fighting. and to advauce 
sours Wath whieb ake abl for the frigate. He was aware that the 
) Iy. At all events, my spirit v jors and soldiers, whe adaired his feurlessucas 
Iongger bo with my posterity on that diy when wpor the sere, acructitues asked themwelvee it 
it olinll cease to morit the Jove and coul.lenee of he v be equally daring npon the ses. He 
the Grand Nation,” ! wished to enlighten them upon that point, 
Carats, = Aeon udareed a few words of, The imper: luutly dovorsted with 
vE tow inh! banners, rapidly approached the frigate. Sho, 
on:, by ber teary. svecting the precious freight it bore, maerved 
Gre, that with one rushing brosdeide, a! 
ces which could give it sta. ht annibilsie hee mn iacioue foe, The Mix 
sat Co bave bimscif crowned by the xister of diane, tremabling for the fate of the 
sz. Wewill be comes; bered that Pope Exoperor, seized the rudder, avd was abont to 
A VIL. asthe personal friend of Napolca, alur the course of the burge. An imperative 
efu) for the tuvcurs which the First pestnre from Napoleon arrested the movemeut, 
vonlegred upon the Church. Never and the barge held on its course. Napolets wat 
Pore coniesended to leave Reise exainining the frigate with his telescope, when 
rl pon onarch’s brow, snddenly she discharged bor brondside. The 
Pins VIL, b “hp yielded to the teswpect of irop was hurled around them, lashiog 
winhes of bis iltaetrions friend, the water into foant, yet no oz was injnred, 
At wan now the month of Mas, Napoleon The rest of the gua-hoate rapidly came up, sv 
ed, belie the coron h hia assailed the Englisl with a shower of balls an: 
Projected atinck cyine Bi pera. prepe-shot. Soow the frigute, ssriovaly damay 
tiona were finally #9 xiatuved tbat even Napoleon was obliged to stand out to ea. The brig 
decane sunguiie of uc He immediately followed. seriously bettered, and one so riddle 
visited all the camps apou She coast, and in- that she waa seen to sivk. 
spected them with te ucnoet care. He oven Napoleon, delighted with the result of rhs 
examined the flotitti, host by boat,to see ifevery battle, wrote to Marshal Soult:—“ The litte 
order bed beeu strictly attended ro, Everything bettle at which I wae provent bas produced eu 
wes in wocordunce with bis w "es. A taguifi- immense -ffect in England. It has created 
cout spectucle was arrange: the nreconeo of real alarm there. The howitzers which are ov 
the Euglisl: squadron, for the distribution of the board the gun-bonts tell admirably. The private 
crosses of “ The Legion of Honour” 2a, - information that 1 have received makes the loss 
was seated upon e throne constructed on the of the enemy sixty wounded, and from twelve to 
‘brink of the ovean, with bie insguificent Hfteen killed. The frigate was ouch damaged.” 
assembled in the form of a aemicircular amphi- The lose of the French was but two killed and 
theatre around him, The shouts of a bundred seven wounded, 
thouraud men Glled the a . Tue explosion of England was now thoroughly alarmed. it 
thoueand: of pieces of artillery of beaviest calibre was evident to ali that, hereniean aa was 1) 
sent their revcsverations even to the shores of enterprise of invading England, Napoleon ima 
England. The iv crewive scene filled sll =. accumulated materials commensurate with ths 
Ko the waidet of the Imposing apectacle, a division undertaking. Al France was in a state of the 
of the Gotilla tea. Hast. spproucbing Roulogue, highest enthusiasm The most magnificent pre- 
wns t@ by tig Evglch squadron, m view parations were being made for the coronszor. 
ofthe eounthe. ~mbitace sarmunding the Eas. Fine rossoar had spree? sirvud chet the Pope 











cement of ous 'T 











































































































1888) HIS CORONATION BY THE POPE. nn? 


sus ooming to Paris tocrown the Emperor. The (earful forebedings, Nepoleos lover her tenderly, 
devout vopulation heard the news with wonder and yat was deeply impressed with the apparent 
und admiration, Opposition, however, arose in policy of entering into = new auptial alliance. 
the Council of State. Many arguments were A scene occurred at this time botween them, 
urged against receiving the erowa from the when Napoleon was so much overcome by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, which was, in reality, oon- fearful apprehensions, the love and grief of his 
ferrad by the will ‘of the pation and the exploits wife, thet, in a sudden outburst of affection, he 
of the army. Napoleon was as powerful in the threw his arms around her, pressed her to his 
cabinet as on the Geld of battle, His heart, snd assured ber that, whatever poticy 
were as decisive wa his bomb-shells, He termi- sagt requite, he never conld gain strength to 
uated che discussion by this pointed quastion-~ | separate from one whom he loved vodeariy. | He 
“Qantlemen, you are deliberating at Paris, at declared that she should. be erowaed with, hire 
the Tuileries, Soppose thst you were in London, sud that she should reooive at hia side, and from 
in the British cabinet—that you were the Mizis- the hands of the Pope, the divine 
tera of the King of England, and that you were| It was now the last of November, Every 
informed thut at thio moment the Pope cros | thing wasin readiness at Notre Dame, Pius Vil. 
the Alps to crown the Emperor of the French. commenced his journcy from Rome to Paris. He 
Would you look upon that as s triumph for was everywhere received in France with the 
England or for France?” ‘This settled the ques highest marke of respect and attention, As the 
tion beyond reply. Pontifical cortéye errived at the Palos of Fon- 
‘Napoleon justly considered that the benedio- taineblesu, Nap«’ . on horseback, wit 
tion of the Pope would, ix the eyes of Catholic nificent retinue, met the Pope. By 
Enrope, be seal of his Jegitimacy as asovereign Empsror embraced the Holy Father, and the 
which 2othing else could supply. His letter to two sovercigns entered the carriage together, 
the Pope was thus expressed :— the Emperor comrtenal.sisigning the right kids 
7, Church. “At the rural palace 
“Most Holy Father,—The heppy effect bh ererck iias aa Hit eel 
duced upon the character and the met ofp Sf Fontainblenn be wus esied wich a doe 
> by the re-esteblishincat of religion, in- 1; *P DOT tan porevolant eouutennen aad 
we to beg your Holiness to give me unew Oa eth uence of Pine Vil won all 
of your interest in my destiny, aud in tis: We Semi te eee a he eves 
s great nation in ono of the mast imporcstt | Oh, Pope, entarin ws of repote, the Emperor 
conjunetures presertad in the ennals of the world. | ae ae naan Oe eee lodged ta tbe 
T bog you to come aud ve, to the Bighest de Pettion of Hoa ia the passe oF the Tuileries, 
gre, a religious charset to the ancintioy . : 6 
Secuato the unt Eyaperor of the French, Which bed beco ssmptnously prepared for hie 









ration. 






























: . Wits a deliesey characteristic of 
That cor Rul eave a nem lustre bY Nepoleon, the Pope found bin apartments fir- 
pron pace perk ished in every respect precisely like those he 


hed left in the Vatican. Thus the aged prelate 
of God, whose derrees miles fonind bircendf at home. seedy 
z cos aud familics. Yvar Iloliness ia UY found Bhrscl a home crowded beneath 
ayers of the affectionate sentanents {have loug © populace of Paris dally crowded bones: 
bor.ws towards you, and can thence judge of the the windows of the Tuileries soliciting his sp. 
sre that dais occurreace will afford me oi Pesrance. | The fame of his benignity bad epread 
ree eerie ee God chat He texough the capital. Pinas VAL frequantly pre 
2ing thea a Pray \ ecated himself at the balcony of the Tuileries, 
muy praturce you, most Holy Father, for rsray & ae 
to rile aad gevem our mother, the Holy Sways sccompeniod by Napoloon, and wos 
Y saluted with most enthusiascic soclamations, 
» The vast throng threw themselves upon their 
“Naroutor.” ‘icnees before bits, and implored the pontifical 
‘The Pope not insensible to ridicule. The benediction. Strange inconsistency! But ten 
: _. ima, of Chaplain to yeers before, the popalaca of Paris had hunted 
lem, wounded bint deeply. “And the | the prieste of Rome through the streets, and had 
Pc, for a little time hesitated, be at iength | shot them dowa without mercy. 
dled himstif encirely to the wishes of the| It will be remembered that, at the time of the 
smperor. merriago of Napoleou and Josephine, all religious 
Josepbive trembled in view of the height to! ceremonies had been abolished, and they were 
which hor boshand had attained. Ramours atl "united by a civil bond,” Napoleoa ‘had 










yee! 


Church.—-Your datifel son, 








Alled tho alr thet state necessity requir-d that endeavoured to reorm this state of things, and, 
Napoleon should be the founder of a new dyasaty, npon the marriege of bis sinter to Muru, be 
that be ehould tranemit his crown to his descen-, insisted upon their receiving the nuptind bens- 
dants, and thet divorce was essevtial, thst he| diction of the Church. 

be blosced with an heir. She ardently  Josopbine immediately intercsded with the 
desired that she tight be erowned with her Pope to secure for herself the blessing of a re 
nuchand, for it would be a new tie to bind Napo- ligious sanction upon her union. With deep 
Jeor to her, and = new guarantee against that emotion and heartfelt delight, on the very night 
*. sear whinb aver baanted bet with the ‘ost preceding the coronation, the marriage Ustwoen 











ns 

Mapes aphing: _eretly oelebrated 
‘Upon this coca 

sion Jessphine wes perfect overeema with 

amotion. On the following morning, her red- 

dened eyes till textified to the tears she had 


day, the @nd of De mber, 1804, was = 
cnet, cold winter's dey. AL Paris was ini 
iat of the highest enthusiasm to witness th 
coronation of the Emperor. The Charch ot 
Nate Dame was der crated with surpassing mag- 
nifieenee, ‘The mat gorgcous drapery of siken 
‘velvet ornamented the walls, descetiding from the 
roof to the pavament. An immense throne was 
erected for Napoleon aod Josephine at the west 
oad of the charch, riwd upon twenty-four steps, 
‘The Emperor left the Tuileries ip & carriage com. 









NAPOLEON SONAPARTE. 


les, 


eelf, declared that hours of each svcrtal taaioas- 
ness be bad never parsed before. 

‘The const of France bred for ages exhibited to 
the tion the speccacle of the most voluptuons 
and untlashing vice. Manners the moat diato= 
Juve bad been rendered attractive by the grace in 
Iwhich they had been robed. Nepoleon bad re 
tolved that his court should present a model of 
amoral parity. He recolved to give no one ar 
[een among ti royel retinue whose 
1 














character was not above m rorci, The Duclers 
d'Aigaillon, during the liccn. 3 of those times, io 
which all the restraints of Christian morality 
Lad been swept away, bad a stled herself of the 
i fncile Hberty of divorce irom her busband, and 
had formed other unions. Josephine, in her 
ldare of adversity, bad recived favours from 


petely moronded with glass. Hie costume was‘ the duchess, and wished to estify het gratitude 


lesigmed by_ th 
the duy, ‘The acclataations of immense crowds 
followed him, and all were delighted 10 ace the 
idol af the people become the Emperor of 
rani 
‘With ; golden lanrel upon that noble brow, 
which attracted the attention of every of 
Napoleon entered the charcl, while Gvo kindred 
musiciuns pealed forth solemn chant. The 
Pope anointed the Emperor, bleseed the sword 
find the secptre, und, as’be approached to t 
up the crown, Napotoon firmly and with digt 
tool itin his own band, ana placed it hiro 
apon his head, This cheracteristic act 
dnwed an tm ble effect upon the sem! 
Napoleon then took the crown prepared for the 
Enipreas, aud, approsching Jorephine as ebe knelt 
tolore him, with visible tenderness and a(lstion 
placed it vpon ler head. Josephine for  mo- 
Tent gazed earnestly, with ewimming eye, into 
tho fuoe of ber illustrious and idolized husband. 
Napoleon, with » recogsiring glance of love, 
returned ‘the goze Josopisine, entirely over- 
come, bowed her hoad and burst into tears, An 
enthusiastic shout of “ Live the Emperor” barst 
from every lip, and resounded through thearcies 
of Nerre Dame, The thunders of inoumerable. 
cannon, revorberating through the vtrets of 
Paris, annonnced to all the iubmbitants of the 
metropolis that Napoleon wss the consecrated 


Emperor of ran 
‘Vie shader —_ evening had (allen over the 
and the palace and the garden of 

vere blazing with iaminations, 




















most distinguished painter of| by receiving her at court, Nupoleon poremp- 


ily refused. Josephine hus wrote to ber 
fiend — 





“1 gm deoply efficted, M__ former friends, 
‘ain the fallment 


‘ supposing that I'am able to « 
of all my wishes, must 2 
gotten the past, Alas! i 
peror. indignant at the total 
and alarmed at the progress it m’ in still make, 
ia resolved that the example of a! of regularity: 
ent of religion shall bo presenu st the p 
where he reigns. Desitous of strengthening 
more ang more the Chnrch re sstablished by 
himself, snd unable to cha:ige the ws appointed 
by her ‘observances, his intention 1, t, to 
Keep at @ distance from hie court all who may 
have availed themselves of ax opportunity for a 
@ivoree, ence the cause of bis refusing # 
favor" I asked of hevin, 1! 
refs 1 hes occasioned 
but 1 » is too absolute to 
seein - hia retract.” 

‘The weeson was uow 60 inclement that the 
Pope could not immediately reprcs the Alpa 
Napoleon, by his frankness, cot 
j Hines, gained the most sincer: 
| Holy Pontiff, The Pope bee 
| most ardent admirers of that ex 
| whe won the Jove of all thst ap 
§ One great cansa of the bost!? 
esl Europe egainst republican 
pe jou cotertained by the 
i republican priveiph migh 

















penkable rej 
oven the hope o! 


ction of 
one of 


ft monarcia 
and through 








wen the Fouperor and the Empres rettaied to their dominions, Oue poten aration which 
sir imperial ahode. Josephine, overwtielmed | influenced Napoleon inchan g the government 
th the intensest emotions, which the sceacs of from a republic to an empir was the hope thut 
» day had excited, retired to her chamber, and,: Europe would be moiliated by this change. 
fing upon her anees, implored the guidance of! But, though the : rm of government was thus 
» King of Kings, Napoleon, who personally changed, its popular spirit remained the same. 
Jiked all pomp and parade, and who arraaged The old French monerchy was a system of 
scenes of grandeur only to impress i tolerable oppression of the people and tavourit- 
the multitude, hastened to bis room, ism of the privileged classes. It sustained feudal 
exclaimed impatiently to an attendant as rights, an arrogant exch —_— nobility, ve- 
> entered, “Of! off with these confounded nelity of offices, worth! enormously en: 
sppiuge!” He threw the mantle into one} dowed convents, propr Serey, and fhe 
vmer of the room, the gorgeous robe into/ entire surrender of thc trensary we 
ther, and thus violently disencumbaring him. | extravaganos of en irres; 








1008.) CROWNED KING OF LOMBARDY. mm 


mupire WA : sblished was shed, without the bope of aivan!s.x. of prospect 
4s dierent from this as light from darkness, of cessation? I do not conceive thet it can be 
He guarded carefully the liberty of individcals deemed dishonourabls in me to make the first 
and the righta of private property. Ali persons advances. I beliove it has been sufficiently 
were equally accessible to public employmenta. proved to the id that I drosd noxe of the 
The taxes were impartially assessed. Entire chances of war, rbich indeed offer nothing that 
freedom of conscience was granted. All reli- I can fear, Thoogh peace is the wish of my 
Fiona sects, including the Jews, wore respected heart, yat war has never been edverse to my 
“protected. The strictest accountability was glory. 1 oonjure your Majesty, then, not to 
tuted in respect to the public funds, The refuse the bappiness of giving peace to the world, 
rations of the Legion of Honour were ex- Delay not that grateful uatiefaction, that it may 
od to all classen end to all kinds of merit. be a legacy for your children; for never hava 

Th erapiro of Napoleon was not the only fondal | arisen 7 cirontnste 
mo archy revived. It was an imperial republic. | mor propitious moment for calming every 
He tiy-ull te chioSing mratu Prenen theaaht| paseo wal aiplaying, tb: bet Petlagy oF 

tha it was, in che then ¢ sting circumstances, humanity and reason, 
the best government whic France could thes “That moment once lost, what term shall wo 
0% adopted by the overwhelming set to a straggle which all my efforts bave been 
‘ity of the nation. There are bat fow anable to terminate? In the epace of ten years 
Unoking men now wr. will dissent from thet your Sisjesty has gained more in wealth snd 
opinion, It is unreason2ble to assert that Napo- | territory than the extent of Europe comprehends. 
Jeon contd have toads out of France a republican | Your people have attained the height of pros- 
empire, The despots of Europe woold not even! perity. What, then, has your Mujasty to hope 
Permit him to make ont of France # republican {from war? The world is sufficiently extensive 
‘pirs. Had Napoleon neglected to surround | for our two nations, and reason might assist ne 
popular institutions with imperial energy, | to discover the means of conciiisting all, were 
France would immediately have teen over-|both parties animated by a spirit of reconcile 
whelmed by her assailants, Where can a At all events, I Lave discharged » sacred 
' 











iowliigent man be found who doub:s thia fact?| duty, and ons dear to my heart, Your Majesty 
How ingenarcus, then, isit to condemn Napoleon | may rely apon the sincerity of the sentiments 
suing that only course which, under the | now expressed, and on my desire to afford your 





circumstances of the cana, he could pcrsue with | Majesty every proof of that sincerity.” 
ary chance of sncsess? 





This earnest sppeal the British cabinet re 
: pabed by the following cold reply 

' Hig Majesty of England, though earnestly 
desiring the restoration of peace to hia peosie, 








VASTER, could not reply to the overture made to hin 

‘cag TONE without consulting the Continental Powers, as- 

: wives or pecially the Emperor of Rusia.” This was 

‘the Ciaalpina Bepublie—Jou ve Empe simply saying that a new storm was gathering 

Eonprese to Staly—Coronatl ao De: in the north, and that the fate of France must 

Intercepeed—Nspolson aad the pewani-—Pic ceot Lcedbass 

day—Napoloou's des) France—Anecdstes ¢pend on another struggle. ; 

Converuation with Las Casas. ‘The Cisslpine Republio had witnessed the 


Naroczon hoped ut the adaption of mone DEE of Frau fom «pablo an ae 
archical forms might, ir some degree, roooncile this example. Italy, rejoicing in ancestral 
Europe to France, | Most of the surocnding | srogtnese, immediately’ resolved thet, Napolcon, 
monarchies had expressed their gratification. . yom che Italiana regarded us ono of their own 
England still remained bmplacable, Napcleos, | countryman, should also weur the crown of 
paapites hoped that even England mig! Lombardy, A deputation from the Cisalpine 
relearn of conciliation, be appeased. Hit Republic arrived in Paris to consult the Emperor 
6 peace was 0 intonae, that, potwith: ' ypon the proposed alteration, aud to tender him 
Handing the relterated repulees he had received the crown, At a public andionos, Napoleon was 
fom that banghty Power, he condoscended to informed of the uneximous desire of the Se: te, 
make new advances to atay the effusion of blood. ‘gud of the people of Italy, that the country 
With his own band he wgaln wrote to the King of ghonld become a kingdom, and that be would 
England, Tt was one of hie first acts after bis “second the throno. Napoleon listened witk 
onthronement. His letter was Your expressed:— Diessure to the petition af the Republie, ” ia 

“Sir, my Brother,—Called to the throne by. Seply he said-— 

Providence, by the suffrages of the Senate,’ “The seperation of the crowns of Frence and 
of the people, and of the army, my first desire Italy will be necessary hereafter, but highly 
ia peace, Franoe and England, sbuaing their. dangerous at present, surrounded as we are by 
prosperity, may contend for ages. But do their! powerful enewiea and inoonstant friend, The 

“raetive goveroment. “7” ‘their most sacrec |, voplo of Italy unve always been dear to ma 

mnoh blood to be vainly |For the love 1 bear them, J consent to take the 















additional burden sed ity which thelr 
eoafidence has led them to impose on me, at 
Yeast until the interests of Italy herself permalt 
ame to place the crown on a younger head. 
My sacosasor, animated by my spirit, and intent 
‘spon completing the work of regeneration already 
s0 anspiciously commenced, sliall be one who will 
be ever ready to sacrifice his personal in 

and, if necensary, his life, in belislf of the nation 
over which he sui bo called vy Providence, the 
oostitution of the country, and my apprubation, 
to reign.” 

In reference tc this event, Napoleon, in a free 
and frank conversation with his ancient school- 
fallow Bourriouns, remarked, “In eight days I 
thal} set out ¢o aseame the iron crown of Cliarle- 
magne. ‘That, however, is bat » stepping-stone 
to greater things which I design for Italy, which 
must become a kingdom, comprising all the 
transalpine country from Venice to the maritime | 
Aly, The ning of Lialy 

transient. For the provent it is necessary, 
in order to accustom ‘the Teslians to live under 
common Inws, The people of Genoa, Piedmont, 














Mi Venice, Tuscany, Rome, and Ni 
cordially detest each other, aud none of ‘oa 
sould be induced to admit their inferiority. 


Rome, however, by her sitnations and hirtorical 
ausocintions, ir the natural capital of Italy. To 
make it so in renlity, the powsy of the Pope 
mount be restricted to spiritual affairs, It would 
be impolitio to attempt the accomplishment of | 
this just now; bor if cirsamstances are favour- 
able, there may be less difficulty hereafter. As 
yet, I heave but crude idens upon the subjec 
Which time and events will ripen. 

“Wher yon and I wore two idle young men, 
neuntering through the stroets of Paria, « pre- 
acient feeling told me that I should one day be 
muster of Fra My conduct hence 
A direction, It is wise, therefore, to provide for 
what may come, and this ia what J am doing. 
Since it would be impossible at once to unite 
Tedy into a single power, yielding obedience to 
uniform lawa, I shall commence by making her 
French. All the poy, ‘worthless states into 
which she is divided will this acquire » babit of 
living under the dominion of the same laws, and, 
when this habit is formed, end local feuds and 
enmitios become extinct, there will again be an 
Italy worthy her olden renown, and her resto- 
tation to independence will Lave been my work. 
Twenty yeara are requisite, however, to accom- 
plish this, aud who can calculats with certainty 
‘spon the future? I speak at this moment of 
things which have loog been abut op in my 
mind. Tam probably uttenng & pleasant 


ees ‘socom 

Emperor and Empress, anied 

the Pope, soon left Paris br Italy. ‘They alee 
at Brienne, the scene of Nupolecu’s school-days. 
With many delightfal end rnelancholy emotions, | 
Napoleon recalled, with « zest and © repidity 
which surprised himeelf, inonmerable long-for- 
gotten trains of ideas spd sensations, 

eromed the Alps. Josephine, supported by tha 
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‘arm of Napoleon, and pon the wild sob 
limities which surrounded them, with amotionr 
of dalight Listened to the glowing recitals of he 
hosband, a be pointed ont to her the scence of 
Past iae and achievement 

Having taken leave of the Holy Father st 
‘Tarin with mutual testimonials of aifection and 
esteem, the Emperor, with his staf, visited the 
plein of Marengo. He bad assembled upo that 
plain thirty thousand troops for a grand review, 
and that Josephine might behold, in the mimicry 
of war, a pictare of the dreadful scunee whick 
had deluged those fields in blood. It was the 
5th of May, The magnificent pageant glitters 
beneath the rays of a brilliant eua, A lots 
throne waa erected, from which the Empan 
and Empress could’ overlook the whole acsne 
Napoleon dressed himself for the occasion witi. 
the same war-wasted gurments, the battered hst 
the tampest-torn cloak, the cont of faded blue 
and the long cavalry eabre, which be had wert 
amid the carnege and the terror of that aviu’ 
day. Many of the veterans who had heon ec 
gaged in the action were present. Tho Em 

And the Empress appeared on the greens 

2 magoicent chariot drawn by eight horses 
and immediately they were greoted by an ¢n- 
thusinstio shout of acclamation from thirty 
thoneand adoring voices The gorgeous nuiform 
of the men, the rich caparison and proud * 
ing of the horses, the clangoor of inuuinerune 
trumpete and martial bands, the glitter of gold 
and ateol, the deafening thunders of artillery 
and musketry, filing the air with ono incessant 
and tersific rom, the dense volumes of mulpbarevus 
amoke rolling heavily over the plsin, shutting 
out the rays of an unclonded ean, all coz’ 
to produce an effect upon the spectators never to 
be effaced. 

On the 26th of May the coronation took place 
in the cathedral of Milan. ‘The iron crown of 
Charlemagne, which is a circlet of gold an: 
gems cavering an iron ring formed of of 
spikes said to have pierced our Saviour's hand 
at the Crucifixion, had reposed for @ thouranc 
‘years in the church of Monza. It was broaght 
forth from ite mansoleum to embellish the ooro- 























timent. The ceremony was conducted with 
i not even eurpacsed by the scene in 
Notre Dame. The Empres first appeared, gor- 
geously dressed and glittering with diamonds, 
‘The most enthusiastic acctamations greeted hor 
entrance. A moment after, Napcleon bimsoli 
‘He waa arrayed in imperial robes of 
velvet, purple and gold, with the diadem pon 
his brow, and the crown and sceptre of Charle 
smagne in his bends, He placed the crown upou 
his own head, repesting sloud the historical 
words, “God bas given it to me—woe to hiv 
who touches it!” 

‘He remained in Milan « month, basy nigh 
‘and day in projecting improvements of the moe: 
sunjestzo character. The italians, to the presear 
‘dey, regard the reign of Napoleon as tbe bright: 
period of their modern history. 
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A little meident at thie thne occurred which ( kept calling from his carnage, “Ont on, We 
Mustraies Napoleon's unwenried interest in pro-|do not go fest enough!" ‘Their reception te 
noting heprress. One dey the Emperor and Genoa was magnificent in the extreme. In the 
Empress had broken away Srom the pageantry | beautiful bay, a Gosting garden of orange trace 
and cares of state, and retired to the seclusion of] was constrocted in honour of Josephine. In the 
a Ute inland in one of the lakes in that viinty.| principal church the Emperor and Empreas re~ 
They entered the cabin of a poor woman. She! ceived the allegianoe of the moet prominent in- 
ied no idea of the lustrous character of her | habitants, 
gveace, and, in anewer to their kind inquiries,{ Aa they were crossing the Alps, Napoleon, 
old thera frankly the story of her penury and{ lighting from bis carriage, proceeded on foot 
her wils, and her aaxiety for her children, asher’ some distance in advance of the party. He met 
husband con!d often obtain no work. Nepoleon peasant woman. 
vas inteorted in the indications which be eawof "Where ere yon. basiening so eagnly thls 








8 superior charactor. morning ?” asid 
“How much nucney,” eaid he, “shonla you “To seo the Emperor,” she replied. “They 
want to meke you porfectly happy?” tall mo the Emperor is to pass this way.” 





“Abt sin," she repliad, a great doa) Ishould| ‘And why do you wish to a0o Tria?” anid 
want.” Napoleon; “what have you done but exchanged 
“Bat how much?” Napoleon rejoined. one tyrant for another? You have bad the 
“Ob, si” ah replied, “+1 shoald want ax Bourbons, now you hare Napoleon.” aa 
mach as four bondre rance ; but what woman for ® moment was staggered, 
iS chore of one heving four handred frasce?? then replied — ne 
Tho Emperor caused an attendant to poor, It is no matter; Napoleon is our king, but 
into her inp about three thousand francs in glit-/ the Bourhous were the kings of the nobles, 
Mie gol, Fora ‘ooaen cha wie speciioes) TDA” ail Mepaléon 40a" er wheal De 
bewilderment, and then seid— | related the snecdote, “comprehends the whole 
“gh, sit aby madam this is too much ; and matter.” 
yet youdo not look sa if you could sport with | Napoleon, having appointed Eugene Beaubar- 
the or woman.” | nals viceroy of Italy, retarned to Paris, and here, 
7 phine replied, in most eo-' wearing with perfict ease the woight of two 
conts, “the money ia all yours—with ft you oxn crowns, he resumed his lifo of unintermitted toil. 
‘a0w rent « piece of ground, purchase a flock of His habits of life were regular end temperate in 
genta, and I hop you will be able to bring up’ the extreme, After issuing each morning the 
your children comfortably.” | orders of the day, and having received those who 
Nannieon’s tact in detecting character ever, were entitled to the privilege of an audicuce, 
qosbi.0 aim to judge eccurately where absist-‘he breakfested at nine o'clock. The break(ast 
ance ocitic be jndicionsly conferred. ‘seldom Inated more then eight or tan minutes. 
Before veaviog Milan, Napoleon received a| Returning to his ‘cabinet, he applied himself to 
number of intercepted despatoties of Sir Arthur| business, and received the ministers, who st- 
Wellesley, contaiting « detailed account of the! tended with their portfolios. These occupations 
enormous acquisitions the English wero making | lasted until six in the evening. Then dinner 
ta Indin He commented opon these despatches wat served. The Emperor and Eimprex omally 
with grost severity. The cabinet of dined alone. The dinner comisted of bat one 
were holding up to the execration of Europe| course, prolonged by the dessert. The only wine 
the illimitable ambition of the Freuch monarch | he drank was a very light French wine, mingled 
for striving to streugthen himself against| with wate. Ardent apirits be vever drank. 
the hostite monarchies around him by friendly | The dinner asnally lasted not more than twenty 
associations and alliances with such powers/minctes Returning to the drawing-room, » 
aa bis genius cowld create. At the eame time,| servant presented him with « cup of coffos, He 
thie same cabinet were isvaing orders to ex-|theu retumed to his cabinet to resume bis 
tend the British dominion over an extent offlabours, rigorously acting pon the principle 
souptry and s population almost equal to that of] never to put off till to-morrow what could be 
all Europe. In this career of aggrossion against | done to-day. The Emprem descended to her 
tho East Indies, England could not oven offer spartoscots, wbers she found the ladios of honour 
tho plea that she wes an invited Hberator, or| in attendance. 
that eho was conquering in 2 defensive war. It! Nepoleon cocedonalty, for a few momenta, 
Is, indeed, mors easy to eee the mote in our! would leave his cabinet after dinner and enter 
neighbour's eye than to discern the beam in our: the apartments of Josephine, to speak & few 
pean ete ane “ods with the indies wio were assembled 
‘rom. , the Emperor impress con-° Leaning npon the bac! @ chair, he would 
Sozed their tour to Genow. ‘The ronlew und couverse with thet fankneme with’ which be 
aye exhausted mind of Napoleon was wenry at ever charmed all whom he addressod Ta ths 
evén the swiftest speed of the horses. Thong | evening be held & levee, when the offices on 
Shiy drove from post to post with the utmos: duty received their orders for the next du. 
possible rapidity, so that it waa necessary oou- was the life of the people's king. How 
Cinuaily $0 throw water ap ‘he glowing exie, he ; different from that of ths vol-ocnoms monarubs 
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who had 
Franoe. Napoleou's personal tastes were ox- 
teomely ample end tasdesi, but he loved to sez 
azound his conrt s brilliant display of megnifi- 
‘cence, deeming it essential to impress the imag. 
nations of the French people. In private, few 
persona have manifested more polite and genial 
‘manners in their intercourse with those eround 
them, though there wers occasions when Napo- 
Joon, intensely occupied with the affaire of state, 
would arive from the breakfust-table and the 
dinner-table without the utterance of a single 


word. 

Unmedistely after the coronation of the Em- 
peror, Lovie XVLIL. entered his earnest protast 
against Nepoloou’s right to the throne. Napo- 
Jeon caused thie protest to be published, without 
note oF comment, in the Monitewr, that it might 
he read by all France. This was his only end 
his noble response, When Napoleon fret 
this production, he calmly said— 

“My right ie tho will of Franca While I 
have @ sword I shalt maintain it.” 

‘The question whether the hereditary 
tion to the throue should be invested in the 
family of Napoloon had been submitted to the 
pooplo. More than three and » half millions 
voted in favour, while but two thousnod voted 

inst it. Such unanimity in beb: 
filer sacth Kad never belere reconied: ee 

The English cabinet, tremblisg in view of the 
black cloud of invasion threatening their shores, 
and which cloud every day grew blacker and 
blacker with its aurcharged thunders, roused its 
energies to form new coalitions against France. 
‘The represeutations she mads on the subject 
of Napoleon's encroachments were favourably 
listened to by Austria, Russia, and Sweden. A 
‘hostile coalition was formed, the expenses of| 
which were to be boma chiefly by the British 
people, for a combined movement te overthrow 
the throve of the plebsian monarch. 
npon France by the Northern Powers might 
inverrupt the project and divert she attention of 
the terrible anny threatening the invasion of 
England. Napoleon was well informed of the 
intrigues in progress against him. He secretly 
watched the tendency of eveuts, while he took 
no public notice which could indicate bis know- 
lodge of the designa which were forming. Under 
these oircumstances, und various disappointments 
having occurred in his attempta to assemble a 
fleet in the Channel, Napoleon hesitated in what 
direction to encouuter his foes—whether upon 
the chores of Eugland, ar to march to meet them 
ee they should press through the defiles of Ger- 
fanny. After numerous perplexities, he anid— 

‘My resolution is tixed. My fleets were lost 
aight of from the 


























shore is time yet. 1 émbark, and I make the 
Y goto Loudon, and there cut the knot 

sll ovstition If, on the contrary, ms ad 
‘ral fails in conduct or in firmness, If raise my 
van samp, Tenet Germany with two buudred 
vusand men, ad T do net stop till I have 


KAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
revelled ta the palsces of | sored the game st 


| most majestic enterpri, 


izhta of Capo Ortegal on the | 
Lith of Anjust. If they come into the Chanze), | 


[eos 


Vienne, taker Ven 

the objefer citia of lialy fro: 

driven the Bourbons fem Italy, F wil noi 
silow the Austrians and the Russians to ar 
serable, I will etrike them down bofore they 
cau form their junction. The Continent being 
pacified, I return to the ooean, and werk 
‘anew for maritime peace.” 

‘All things were now prepared for the invasion. 
Napoleon was only waiting the arrival of the 
fleet. Officers were sturiuned with their glasses 
at various pointe of the canst, to obsrtve all that 
was visible upon the sea, und to report to him. 

Thus passed three days of intolerable us 
pense, but no feet appeared, Admiral Ville- 
neuve, in grosest defucticn from duty, bad 
frustrated the whole plan. It was one of the 
deepeut disappointments of Napoleon's life. Ne- 
poleon was extremely irritated. His whole son 
Was aronsed into intensity of disappointment and 
vexation. He launched out into long and fierce 
invectives against the incapscity of his naval 
officers; said that he was betrayed by cowardice; 
deplored, in scrsins of anguish, the rnin of the 
most splendid and perfectly arranged plans be 
had ever conceived. 

Saddeuly the storm passed away. With that 
self-control which so wouderfuliy characterized 
bim, he in an hour mastered his agitation, aud 
calmed himself into perfect repose. With sa 
prising facility, he immediately turned all ti 
energies of hie mind from the invasion of Eng- 
land to preparation to meet the combined foee 
who were gathering to sssail him in the north. 
For hours ia succession, with extraordi- 
nary precision and minvteness of detail, be 
dictated the immortal cawpsign of Ulm and 
‘Ansterlita ‘Thos terminated tie euterpriss of 
invading England, But this project was no 
chimera; though cufnisbed, it wae one of tl 
i bis life, 

If ever & uation wes enthorized tor 
war of self-defence, Napoleon was right in this 
enceavonr to resist those unreleuting foes whom 
no vieas for peace could disarm. In reference to 
the shange of the government of France, Napo- 
leon, a¢ St. Helena, made the following profound 
remarKs:— 

“My object was to destroy tho whole of the 
fondel system w organized by Charlemagna 
With thu view, I created a nobility from among 
the peopie, in order to swallow up the remains 
‘of the feudal nobilit The foundations of my 
ideas of Atness were abilitics and personal worth, 
‘and I selected the son of » farmer or un artizan 
to make « duke or 4 marsbal of France. I 
songht for trae merit among all rauke of the 
great mass of the French people, and war 
anxious to orgauize a tras and geueral system 
of equality. I was desirous ust every French- 
man shoud be admissible to all the employ- 
| ments and« <uities of the state, provided he war 

possessed of taleuts and charncter equal to the 
performance of the duties, whatever might he 


uboust, 


























his family. Bn 5 word, Iwas eager to 
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te the last trace, the privileges of the ancient 
nobility, and to establish a government which, at 
the name time that it held the reins of govern— 
ment with a firm hand, should still be a popular 
government. ‘The oligarchs of every coantry in 
Europe scon perceived my design, and it was for 
this reason tint war to the death was carried on 
against me by England. The noble families of 
Teondon, as well ax those of Vienna, think them. 
selves prescriptively entitled to the occupation o 

til the important, ofS0co in the wate, ‘and the 
management and handling of the public money. 
‘Their birth is regarded by them as w substitute 
for talents and capacities ; and it is enough for 
man to be the son of his fathar, to be ft to fttit 


the duties of the most important employments | 


and highest dignities of the state. They are 
somewhat like kings by divine right The 
paople are, in their eyes, merely milch cows, 
about whose interests they feel no concern, pro- 
vided the treasury is always fall, and the crown 
resplendent with jewel In abort, in establish- 
ing an hereditary nobility, I bad three objects in 
view 


“Jet, To reconcile France with the rest of} 


Enrope. 2Qndly. To reconcile old with new 
France, Srdly. To put an end to all fendal 
institutions in Europe, by re-connecting the 
idea of nobility with that of public services, and 
detaching it from all prescriptive or feudal no- 
tions. ‘The whole of Europe was governed by 
nobles who wero strongly opposed to the progress 
of the French Revointion, and who exercisod ax 
inflaence which proved a serious obstacle to th: 
development of Freuch principles. It was nooes- 
‘sary to destroy this influence, and with that view 
to clothe the principal personages of the empire 
with titles equal to theirs,” # 

‘The life of Napoleon ts extromely rich in well- 
authenticated anecdotes illustrative of the peon- 
Harition of his character ; nnd itis diffcule ta find 
any anecdote respecting him, bearing the izopress 
of genuineness, which does not indicate a spirit 
humane, generous, and lofty. All the battored 
and mutilated veterans in the Hotel des Invalides, 
in Paris, tell with enthusinnn their treasured 
anecdotes of the Emperor. Every person who 
thas had any intercoarse with this extraordinary 
man, either a3 2 companion in armas, in the eabi- 
Ret, or as # servant, glows with excitement when 
speaking of the exalted intellect and the kindly 
heart of their adored master. 

Baron Langon aays, ‘Tho present generation, 
who tee thrones filled by men of the ordinary 
gta, tre, unable to oormprehend the sats of 

ling with whiel mperor inspired us, 
Providence haa not granted to them the favour, 








"A new hereditary nobility was now create’, In 
order, aa the Empsror @xpressed himself. to give ‘the 
fmperial throne the requisite dignity, and to it 

raiseworthy emulation in the hearts of the 

e titles of the new nobility were those of the 
fies, yot a0. privileces were attached to bows ties. 
This blow was considered. by the oid nobility mere 
@evore than any previous ove, a peers Wad 80," 
Towpriepacia Amoricana {artlcla “ Napoleca). 
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A@NECDOTES OF THE EMPEROR. 


ms 
‘which mest ever be our pride and glory, to base 
een face to face with Napeloon, fo have heard 


his voioe vibrate through our ears and hearts, aud 
to have gazed upon his placid and majestio comn- 
tevance. To as, Napoleon was not a mere Em~ 
peror, he was a being of a tiigher order—one of 
those sublime creations that perhaps help to 
exalt cur ideas of the Creator, Nupoleon was 
our father, our master, in some our idol. 
1g wen cherished for bim the affecti 
and ‘of sons, There existed betwesn him 
and ourselves & positive sympathy, which made 
ua regard, as a sacred and family diity, that which 
the present generation of young Frenchmen 
would pronounce to be earvility wnd base vas 
salage.” 

Qn one occasion a soldier of his Consular Guard 
committed snicide from disappointment in 
love, Napoleon issued the following order of the 
day — 

“ The grenadier Gcbain bas committed suicide 
from love. He was, in other respecta, an excel- 
Tout soldier. This is the second incident of the 
vame vature which has occurred within the 
month. The First Consul directa it to be ine 
serted in the order-book of the gard, tha: a 
soldier ought to know how to vanquish the pangs 
and melancholy of the pressions; that there iy aa 
tonch trae courage in bearing up against mental 
sufferings with constancy a9 in ¥ a firm 
on the wall of » battery. To yield onrvelves to 
grief without resistance, or to kill ourselves to 
escape affliction, is to abandon the field of battle 
before the victory is gained.” 


gainer 

One iy. Napoleon was traversing the camp, 
aimaded by two offcere, when bo met ¢ vey 

atty sutler woman, weeping bitterly, and lend- 
ing by tbe band a little boy aboat five years old, 
‘The Emperor, who happened to be unknown to 
the woman, reined op his horve, and ingnired into 
the cause of her grief. ‘The woman, much dis- 
concerted, made no reply but the child frankly 
answered, 


‘My mother is crying, sir, because my fathor 
beaten her.” 














has 

“ And where is your father ?” 

Ho is close by. He ia s sentinel on duty 
with the baggage.” 

Napoleon again addressed himselfto the woman, 
asd igoired the name of her busband. Ske re- 
fases % tell, being fearful that the Captain, as 
she supposed the Emperor to ba, would onuse 
him fo be punished. 

“ Your husband has been beating you,” Napos 
Jeon said; “ you are weeping, and yet are 
a0 ata of getting Min Inte’ trouble that you 
will not even tell me bis nams. This is very in- 
consistant, May it not be that you are a litle 
in fault yoursel 

“Ales! Captain” the forgiving wife replied, 
“the has « thomsand good qualities, though he 
has one very bad one. He in jealous, terribly 
jealous; and when be gets into a passion he can- 
nnot restrain his violence. And I love him, for he 
‘in my lawfol husband, wad the father of my doar 
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MY Se eaying, she fondly kissed her child, Napoleon Inughed and aald, *My good Geliom, 
vee by the way in which he retumed her you are now eaing wo the Eeperoe 
caresses, his affection for bis mother. ‘The word fol upon the soldier's heart, Hke 
leon was deeply touched by this little magic. Much confused, be bong his heat 
omestio drama. Burdened as be was with the {lowered his voice, and said, “Oh, sire! thet quite 
‘cazen of atnpire, he conld turn eside from them ' alters the case, Since your majesty commands, 
to dry up the fountain of sorrow in the heart of I, of course, obey.” 
this humble follower of the camp. Addreming| ' “That ia right,” Napoleon replied. “I bear 
the woman again, he said: “Whether you aud{an excellent character of your wife; everybody 
your husband jove each other or not, I do not | speake well of her; she ‘raved my displeasare 











‘choose tliat he should beat you Tell me your |rather than expose you to punishment; reward 
husband's name, and I will mention the affair to | her by kind treatment. 1 prevote you to the 
‘the Emperor.” rank of sergeant. Apply to the grand marebal, 


"If you were the Emperor himself,” she re-|and be will give you five hundred franos; with 
plied, “I would not tell it you, for I know that | that you can farnish your sutlet’s stores, which 
‘be would be punished.” will enable your wife to cary on a profitable 
“Silly woman!" Nepoleon rejoined; “all that | business, Your son is a fine boy, and at eome 
T want is to tench him to behave well to yon, | future time he shall be provided for. But, mind! 
nd to treat yon with the respect yon deserve." | never let me hear of your besting your wife 
‘Theo, shrogging his shontdery ho made some| gain, If yon do, you atall Gnd that Ycan des) 
farther remark upon female obstinacy, and gel- | hard blows as well ax you.” 
Toped away. Soveral years after this, the Exmoperor wes with 
™ Well, gentlemen,” snid ho to his companions, | the army in another campaign, Napoleon, who 
what do you think of that affectionate crestare? ‘had « wonderful power of recollecting the coun- 
There are not many ach women at the Tuile- | tenances of persone wliom he had once seen, met 
ries, A wife like that is a tronsure to her hus- ‘the “daughter of the regiment” und her son, 








band.” Immediately be dospatched an officer to and immediately rode up to her, ing, “Well, 
desire the commander of the escort to coaze to my good woman, how fo you do? iias your 
@ made me 





him, Me ingnired articolaely respecting ,hustand kept the promi 
the woman, ter wanbens, End the cbftd: | ‘The adectionsts wile baret, into teara, and. 
“ He is” aaid the offcor, “one of the dest be-| throwing herself at the Emperor's feet, ex- 
haved men in the company. He is very jealous | claimed, “Oh, siro! sire since my good ex led 
of his wite, bat witout ramon. The woman's| mo into the preseuos of your majesty, I Luve 
conduct is irreproachadle.” } been the happiest of women.” 
Try and ascertain,” said Napoleon, “ifhehea! “Then reward m4,” sid Napoleon “by being 
aver soon 100; if he hus not, bring him hither.” | the most virtuous of wives.” With thesa words 
It appeared that Nepoloon had never been seen | ho tossed a few ploces of gold into Ler hands and 
by the grenadier, who was a fine-locking young rode away, while the whole battalion rained an 
man of about five and twonty, who had recently \eothnaiastio shout of Vive I'Empereur I" 
joined the army. When he was conducted to] Napoleon, at St. Helena, was conversing wit 
id, in familiar tone, | Lan Casas upon tho abject ofthe invasion of Eng. 
“What in the reasou, my lad, that you beat | land, when the following conversation ensued — 
your wife? She isa young and pretty woman,| “Were the English much afraid of my im 
and a better wife than you aro a basband. Such | vasion ?” inquired the Emperor. 
conduct is disgraceful in Freach grenadier.” | ‘I cannot inform you,” eaid Las Casas; “but 
“If women are to de believed,” the man re- | in the saloons of Paris we langhed at the idea.” 
ied, “they are never in the wrong. I have| “Well,” replied Napoleon, “yon might have 
Rubiidon my wie to talk to any man whatever; |lszghed ia Paris, but Pit: aid not laugt in Lon: 
aud yet, in spite of my commands, I find her ‘dou. He soon calonlated the extent of hin dan~ 
constantly gossiping with one or another of my | ger, and therefore threw a coalition upon my 
comrades.” back when I had raised my arm tostrike. Never 
“Now, there is your mistake. You want to was the English oligarchy exposed to greater 
Prevent « woman from talking; you might es |danger. I had taken mensures to preclnde the 
‘well try to turn the course of the Danube. Take ! possibility of failure in my landing. 1 had the 
my advice: do not be jealous. Let your wife best army in the world; I need only aay it wan 
gossip and be merry. Ifshe were doing wrong, |the army of Ansterlitz, In four days I should 
ibis likely aho be snd instead of gay. i !have been in London. I should have entered the 
desire that you do not strike your wife again. | English capital, not as a conqueror, but as a 
If my order bo not obeyed, the Emperor ahoall |Iiberatar. I should have been another William 
hear of it. Suppose his majesty were to give you | ITT. ; but I wonld have acted with greater gens- 
‘© reprimand, what would you sey then 2” jrosity and disinterestedness. The discipline of 
‘Tha man, not a Litle irritated at this inter-imy anny was perfeot. My troops would bays 
ference with Lis marital privileges, replied, “My | bebaved in London the same as they world in 
wife ig mine, general, aud I may beat her if T' Paris, No sacrifioes—not even contribu 
choose \1 should oay to the Emperor, ‘Look you would have boen exacted from the English. 
and leavemeto manage my wi 



























“We abould have presented onmselres to thi 
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ot a8 gouquerore, oat as brothers who came to land ke of an oligarch 
restore to them their rights and their Hbertiee. Ov oe oct pst not been bambi 
Lwondd have assombled the citizens, and directed they would hava ranged themselves on oar eide, 


thum to sour eusclvor in th late of cr Weshoeld bre toot costes oats ae 

rigeeraton, becuse. the gh already gene to ee Sat dere, 2 abonld 
1s in political legisstion, I wonld have presented onreal words 

Kove decterea the our only wish was to be able wig aatge eo 


the he ‘and prosperit 
Bad p tt rlococt{wond 


have sleiy tdbored In the couse of « ow 

months, tt ‘two nations w! ad been sch 

determined enemien would have henceforward CHAPTER 14K. 
compmed ony oot people enti? in praca, DAMPAION OF UUM. 
trust and Tota’ “I Shoal have doped 


from Eagle is tree 20 eth, beet oohk'ok 
oh ender repelican colons (fo Z wa then 
First Consul), the regeneration of Enrope, which 
ut a later period I was on the point of effscting, 
from north to south, under mocarohical forms. Conference 
™ Both systems nally good, sines both Auirian offcery—ProclamationTtoony of Boar 
wronld bave been etieodel by mame ronnie, Heate—The young eaten of Maple 
‘and would have been carried i "hoo execution with  THaovewort Europe, the repntation of Napo- 
firmness, moderation, nd good faith. How leon bas bean exposed to influences grestly ad~ 
many ills thet wre now endured, and how many verse to it. Upon the downfall of the republican 
that are yot to bo endared, would not unhappy r, the reascended the throne, 
Europe bava escaped! Never was a project so Their claims to tho sovereignty of France could 
favourable to the interests of sivilization con- be defended caly by representing the exile of St. 
ceived with more disiotereated intentions, or 40 Heleas. a» on eaper and erent Ageia the 
wear being carried inte execution, J lo a re: poeple crore from the throns. The 

towrkable fact, that the obstacles which ooo ‘brunch of the family received the soe 

Sioned my flo war not the work of men, bat ‘The motive to withhold janice fom Nepal 
proc from the elements. In the south, the continued with ovabsted wtrength. Louis Pui 
on frostrated my Haas the basing ‘filo ring all ha ig, ented a ho uae 
the mow, and tke Winer completed ia ‘The historian who sbould hava 
the sth ‘Thus water, alr, and fire— dared to vindicate the character of the great idol 
lature alone, was hostile to the on of the populace woul ithered by 








again asid: “Tt was supposed that my scheme | equally interested to misoprexent the carver of 
war merely a vain threat, because it did not ap-|Napoteca, He was the great advocate of the 
peat that 1 posted any reasonable meats of ghls ofthe people agniat the arogant asrunp- 
Attempting its exeoution, Bat I had laid my| tion of haaghty nobles and feudal kings, By 
plas deely, and witoot Wing oberred: 1] tier combined power they erubod their fo. 
npersed all onr Franch ships, and the Eng- | Now they traduce bim. 
Uiah were auling after thea to diffrent parts of| ‘The campuizos of Ulm and Austerits will he 
the world. Our ships ware to retum suddaaly, remembered while time endures, ‘The fects 
and at the same time, end fo exsemble in a mass| ample. Napoleon was engaged in a war of 
along the French costa I would have bad | defence with England. He bud implored pears. 
seventy or eighty French or Spanish vessels in| Eamestly he desired it Pasoa alons, by prom 
the Channel, and I calculated thet I should con-| moting commerce, agrieuttare, and manufacrires, 
firme master of it for two months, Three or] could make France rich and powerful. War was 
four thousand litte boata ware to be reads at | destruction to bis infant navy, robbed him of hie 
goal. ios, and called the peasants from fields of 
“A honéred thoasend men wore every day | rural labour to the field of blood. But England 
drilled in embarking end landing wa a part of did not wish France to be rich and powerful 
theie exercise, They ware full of ardour, and| With ber invincible feet Bntain could swer 
exger for the enterprise, which was very popalar| every aoa, enrich bereelf with spoils of ts 
with the French, and’ was scpported by the] Repablic, and command ths commerce of » 
wishes of a grout nombar of the English. “After| climes. Earnestly desicing war, sho violated t 
landing my troops, I could calcalste upon oaly | most solemn treaty, and commence, oven with 
nas pitched battle, the resnk of which would not | oct warning, an attack apon the ‘unprotecte 
te donbsicl; and victory would have brought us| cities nd the anguarded commerce of the French 
2 London.” The natate of the country would ; Nepoleon, disappointed, yet not intzxidated, rome 
sotaiimit ofa was of mancuvritg,|Myandut|atlizaly to sie the dreagle. Fogand ww 
Would bave dane the rats "The fopla of Hage |emmased cad tried by hin gato te 























Toavirt the impending storm she strove to 
nll the doepota of Europe to her aid She sue- 
ceded, Russia, Austria, Sweden, dreading the 
fre prinoiples which hed gained utterance in 
imme, gladly necepted the bribes which Eng- 
tand offered to marvbal their armies for war. 
‘The Allies secretly organized = force of five 
hundred thousand men to fall simultancously 
‘upon France, at various and widely distant points, 
England agreed to pay thirty millions of francs 
anouelly for every one hundred thousand men 
the Allies would rt ‘The fleet of England, 
cumbering not less than five hundred ships of 
war, bluckuded the herbours of France, and of 
her allies, and desolated with storms of shot and 
shell every unprotected city. 

England, in India, in Egypt, along the shores 
of the Mediterrunean, and in all seas from pole to 
pole, wasextending her limitless empire. Russia, 
the greatest despot ot our lobe ‘was grasping with 
her right arm the half of Europe, and with her 
loft the half of Asis, and waa yearly extending 
ber way over conquered provinces. Acstria bad 
overran p large portion of Italy, and, in banditti 
alliance with Prussia and Russia, bad diswei- 
bored Poland and divided the spoil, And yet these 
monarchs bad the effrontery to say, “ Bohold the 
intolerable umbition of Napoleon. He bas an- 
nexed to France, Genoo, Piedmont, the Island of 
Elba, and bas accepted the crown ot Lombardy.” 
Napier, the eloquent English historian of the 
Peninsular war, candidly makes the following 
‘mission: — 

“Up tu the peace of Tilsit, the wars o/ France 
Wore gesentin defensive. The bloody strife 
which wasted the Continent so many yours was 
not « struggle for pre-eminence between ambi- 
tious powers, not a dispute for soma accession of 
territory, not for the political ascendency of one 
‘or other nation, bat a deadly conflict to deter- 
mine whether aristocracy or democracy should 
predominate, whether equality or privilege should 
enooforth bo the principle of European govern- 
ments.” 

‘And how can osndour censure Napoleon {ur 
this strife. Conld he eacape the imputation of 
folly, if, surrounded by hostile despotiems, all 
increasing their power, and all to band 
together for his destruction, he bed made no 
attempt to strengthen France by friendly 
alliances? And when thus treacherously aé- 
sailed in overy quarter, without even  declars. 











tion of war, was it his duty quietly to repose in 
the palace of the Tuileries, and see the billows 
‘invasion roll over his country? Was he bound 
ely to submit to be hurled from the throne 


on which the unanimous voice of France bad 
him? ‘Was it his duty to surrender his 
jantrymen to;the hated denpotism of a detested 
ry? ‘Tp these questions impartial history 
return but one answer. 

The Allici! boped to take Napoleon by sar. 
prise. No -aclaration of war was issued. The 
ustrian v tulster remained quietly in Paria, 
rary prc.antion wae, slopied to fll thet 
viotim ints’ false seousity. i 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


1808, 


‘Nepoleon ow seemed certain. How conld he 
‘contend, single-handed, against sich » myriad of 
foes? Stealthily the armies of Austria, 80,000 

under General Mack, commenced their 

towards ths frovtiere of France. The 
Emperor Alexander, witn 116,000 Russians, was 
hastening, by forced marches, through the plains 
of Poland to unite wits. he Ase. hey 
thongbt that Nepsleon, all engrossed upon the 
shores of the Chaumel, « thousand snes distant, 
was blind to their movements. He was watch: 
ing them with an eagle eye. With the infata- 
ation of eelt-confidence, the Austrian hosts 
rapidly sdvanced. They overran Bavaria, the 
ally of France, and endeavoured to compel the 
King of Bavaria to join in the assanlt. They 
took possession of Munich and Ulm, entered the 
defiles of the Black Forest, apd fortified them 
selves strongly in all the outposts which opened 
into the valley of the Rhine. The Russian army, 
with proud tread, was bustening to join them, 
The Austrians were fall of satisfaction that, at 
lost they had stolen & march upon vo vigilant 
a 

Bat Napolcou was not the man to bo thne 
entra Like @ whirlwind from the eereos 
sky be burst upon bis estonnded foes, Inde- 
scribable was the consternation and bewilderment 
of the Austrians when informed that Napoleon, 
as if by magic, had cromed the Rhine and the 
Danabe; that, with his whole host, he wae in 
their rear, cutting off all their aupplies, all com- 
mmunioxtion with Austria, all hope of relief 1.0m 
the Runiens and all polity of excaps, | Had 
an army scddealy descended from the clouds, 

‘Acstrians contd bardly have been more 
utterly confounded. From évery direction Napo- 
con's triumphant columns were marching 0] 
their unprotected reer. In their dist zction they 
fled this way and that, But there was a0 escape 
—there was no hops. Everywhere they wore 
gntangled in tho meshes of that net which Napo. 
leon bad ev skilfuily and so rapidly epread around 
huis foes. fa despair they threw down their arias, 
Baggnge-waggonn gang muskets ores, and 
standards in vast profusion sll into the hands o 
the victors. Resistance was in vain. Napoleon 
hed so mancuvred thet each Austrian band 
found itself surrounded by superior numbers. ‘The 
least resistance insured destruction. The mar- 
vellons conquest which Napoleon thus achieved 
va almost ax bloodless us it was entire. 

As soon aa Napoleou, st Boulogne, heard of 
the decided hostile movement of his foes, he fut 
the seal of silence upon the press, and pon the 
talegraph, and uponall the avetiues of information, 
‘Twenty thousand carriages were in readiness to 

his host, which, from its thorough dis 
cipline, he called the Grand Army, to the banks 
of the Rhine. He asscwbled the soldiers before 
him, informed them of the parfidious und unpro- 
‘yoked assault of the Allies, and of the necessity 
of an immediate march to Germany. Exultant 
cheers announced the alacricy with which the 
mighty host obeyed its abisftsin. In an hour 





dastrrction of all wai iu motion, The genius of Napoleon wat 
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wept never more conspicuous than in the 
izections now given to the ssveral corps of the 
‘ey tant plan, extending ovar & rejion 
aanireds of leagues, embreved the utmost 
grandeur of ‘combination. At the same 
ime, bis directions were given to each of the 
geuetals with the most extraordinary minutenesa 
and accuracy of detail. The daily marches of 
every regiment, the places of reat, all wore 
marked out with undeviating accaracy. Almost 
with the speed of thought, nearly two hundred 
thousend men awept over France, crossed the 
Rhino and the Danube, and effectually blocked 
ap the retreat of the fos, even before that foo 
‘was ewnys that the French bad left the heights 
af Boulogoe. As soon as Napoleon bad seen 
his whole army on the move, he hastened to 
Paris, and, sasembling the Senata, he thus ad- 
dressed them — 


“Senators! It is necessary, in the prosent atate 
‘of Europe, that I shoald explain to you my oon- 
timenta, ‘Tam about to quit my capitsl, to place 
myself nt the head of the army, to beat prompt 
Aassintsnos to my allies, and to defend the dearest 
interesta of my peo ‘The wishes of the 
¢ternal enemies of the Continent ere sccom- 
Plishsd, Hostilities ave commenced in 
‘widst of Germany. Austria and Rassis have 
Onited with England, cad onr generation is in. 
poses on the alee hve A few 

8 Ago cherished the ope thst peace 
ol Bok ‘be disturbed. But the Austrian army 
‘bas passed the Inn, Munich is invaded. The 
Elector of Bavaria has been driven from his 
‘oupital, All my hopes of peace havo vanished.” 


‘To mest the cnormons expenses of sach a war 
required great financial 
Napoleon waa equat to the E 
wirungly enthroned ia the hearts of hia ovuntry- 


















men that be could bave borrowed millious, and d 


‘thus have imposed upon France the burdea of 
taxation which Pitt hus bequeathed to England. 
But he was exceedingly unwilling to throw any 
oi th exgeune of Us war upon the future. 
While I live,” he wrote to M. Marbois, “I will 
not iasne any paper.” 

osephine accompanied Napoleon ta Strasburg. 
His columns bad strictly followed his orders, 
‘aad bad pursued the routes which be hed as 
igned to them. He wrote to Talleyrand— 
EThe Acarian ar inthe defles ofthe Black 
Forest. God grant that they may remair there, 
‘My only fear ia that we shall frighten them too 
touch. If they allow me to gain w few more 
masehes, I shall have completely surued them. 
Forbid the newspapers to make any more mmen- 
tion of the army than if it did not exist.” 

‘Tt was, incleed, a proud array which Nepoleon 
had now at his commend, One bi and 
eighty-six thonsand combetants, buruing with 
enthusiasm and edoting their chiei, awaited his 
orders, ‘Thirty-eight thousand wore ready to 
move with the celerity of the wind wherever be 








THE GRAND ARMY IN GERMANY. 


precision, were in the train of this or. 
midable bost. Still be wascontending at fee &! 
odds. The coalition numbered 500,000 mei: 
Of these, 250,000 were Austrians, 300,000 Rus- 
sians, 50,000 English, Swedes, and Neepolitaxs 
It was alto known that, 200,000 Prossiane wor 
‘ready to join the coalition upon the first reverse 
‘stveading the French arms. 

‘Assoon a1 Nupoleca arrived et the heal o! 
his he was received with shouta, 
thousand times reperted, of Vive I'Empereur!” 

‘addressed his troops in one of those eloquent 
heart-atirring proclamations which eve! 
them to almost » freney of enthusiasm. 
“Soldiers!” said be, “the eampsign of the third 
‘commenced. Austria bas passed 





i 


fagnin roake peace withont sufficient guarantess. 
Our generosity ahall not agein make us forget 
what we owe to ourselves. You are but the 

of the Grest People. You may 
have foroed marches to undergo, fatigues and 
peivations to endure. But, whatever obstacles 
‘We may encounter, we shall overcome them, and 
never taste of till we bave placed oar 


on the of our enemien.” 
On i rapidly uppronching » 


crisia ‘Mack was fatally enveloped in the di- 
vionn ofthe French Napoleon mperiatndsd 





benar 
incapable of exbaustion, his body insenaible to 
i ormy night, when the raio 
‘and & freazing October gale 
Y) 


Napoleon, apattored 
with rain, pons 


aod valley, 
drenched 






For wany ways end nigh 
beeu frightful. ‘The tributaries of the Danube 
wore swollen into torrent The snow, melting 
as it fell, bad rendared the roads slmost immpas: 
able, Without «murmur, they had been making 
marches, dragging their beavy srillery 
through the miry rote, and bidding defiance ty 
obstacle. "In the gloom of the disms' 
eon gathered the troope in a circle 


i 


Jeou again pat spars to bis horee and Jisappear—~ 
in the gloom of distance, «shout of sxultativr 
soi from tho mukisdinons bot which pice 
‘the tempestuous sky, and outroared the valings 
of tbe storm. His words proved @ toniy to the 


pointed, Thre> hupdred and iorry pisoes of whale exhausted host. With renovated wargi-+ 
soonon. whote gociers wane teained we unerring {they pressed on their way. 


Nepoleos's gigantie plan was complotely sn-! 
: plied. “ formerly poverzor of Corsica.” 
y dara, without «| Ni 
jsf miurcl.es and | lighted to kava the opportunity of serviug 3 0e. 

‘Lam myself the Exaperor. Every meinber of 
men was ntterly destroyed. A fow thousend | BI. 


‘ofl The Austrians were surrounded beyond 
i hope of escape In tw 
single pleced battle, by = 
« few skinnisbes, the 






ustrian array of 80,000 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


thang. 
“Tam the daughter of M. Marbon ” she re. 


“Madams,” Napoleon rejoined, “I am -2- 


|. Marbeaf's family bas  claiia upon my 


only, in fngitive bands, eluded the grasp of the | gratitude.” 


sictor, and Hed through the defiles of the monn- 
tains.’ The wasterly mancenvres of the French 
columns had sircady secured 34,000 prisoners 


He treated her with the grestest possible at 
tention, gave her s picket of chasseurs from his 
‘own guard to escort ber, liberally rewanded her 


wlmost without blootsbed. Thirty-six thousand | for the losses she had sustained, and conveyed 


were abt up in Uhu. Thelr doom was sealed. 
The wall-eutheuticated fect seems almost in- 
credible, that the Austrians, by this sudden 
epparition of Nupoleoo and his whule army in 
their rear, by the blow efter blow which fell 
pon them with Hutniag rapidity, and with the 
scathing severity of the lightning’ bolt, were in 
auch 8 panic and 60 utterly bewildered, thet one 
night one bundred Austrians surrendered at dis 
aretion to s Froncb allicer and two drazoons. 

‘As the Emperor wus one day passing through 
4 crowd of prisoners, an Avstriun officer ex- 
pressed his astonishment on aceiug the Emperor 














er to ber home grateful and happy. 
Napoleon sent General Segur to summon the 
garrison at Uum to eurrender. The night was 
euill and black, 
earth and skv. 
the city from 
tion was nec:ssary 
rasn and horse mi 
French adsi pe te, mula 
and seatinels, had alt xought 
drenching, treezing storm. Not a watch-fire 
dlaved upon the deluged ground. Even the 
parks of artillery were deserted. With difiiculiy 


A tezrific hurricane wrecked 
The rain fell in floods. To pass 
: French camp, the utmost can. 
sy to avoid gulls in which both 

1 








foundered, The 





Of the French, with bis clothes saturated with {jm trumpeter was fomid, under @ waggoa, still 


rain and spattered with mud, presenting a more 
somfortless aspect than the mcanest drummer in 
nis army. For eight days and nights, during 
whisk the rain Bed been falling alinost incor 
santly in torrents, the Emperor hed not taken 
off his clothes, or even his boots, or thrown hin 
self upon a couch for rest. Ove of the nidne-de- 
camp explained to Napoleon the remark of the 


Austrian officer. 


“ Your master,” replied Napoleon, “has com- | of 


jatled me to resume the citsracter of w soldier. 

hope be will allow thst the throne and the im- 
perial purple have not made me forget my tirst 
profession.” 

‘The fatigue of the soldiers during the forced 
marches of there dreary days of mud, and rain, 
and freezing cold, was dreadful. Aftsr » sleep- 
Jose night upon the rtorm-drevched they 
often toiled all day almost without food, and ap 
to their knees in mire. Yet, whenever the En 
Peror appeared, new vigonr wss infused into thei 
Tatausted famneq, and they greoted him with 
the moat enthusiastic acclamation, The Austrian 
officers expressed their surprise et this extrsordi- 
nary attachment, and wondered that the soldiers, 
in the midst of sach distress, could forget their 
sufferings the moment they saw the a 

“They are tight,” Napoleon replied; “it is 
to spare their blood that I make them undergo 
euch dreadful fatigue.” 

In the mid'n of these stormy scenes, Napoleon 
was one day filing ov horseback, when he saw 
e carriage aiwancing. A lady was in it, bathed 
in tears, Yapoteon ingnired the cause of her 
distress. 














“Sir,” dhe replied, “1 have been robbed by x 
y of soldiers, who have killed my gardener. 
fie oing to request that your Emperor will 
grant rJe a guard. Ho oncd knew my family, 
and was undet obligetions to them.” 
“our name?” foguired Napoleon. 


with ool, and be'f drowned with mud and 
water. He was taken to accompany the mes- 
senger, and with the vlast of bis bugle to sock 
entrances at the city gates. The impetavus 
spirit of Napolvon wii amindfal of the dark 
uess, the cold, aud th: mpest, He was read 
for the assanlt, and to _ re the offusion of blo 
summoned a surrender. 

‘Thirty-six thousand Anstrians, in the extrem 
dejection, were now trembling behind tho 
rataparta of Ulm. Napoleon, in person euperin- 
tending the approach, was hourly contracting 
the circle which confined the Imperi His 
guns were placed upon the heighta which com- 
manded the city, and now aud then n shell fell 
into the streets, a dreadful portent to the terrified 
inhabitants of the approgching storm. Nothing 
remained for Mack but cepitulation, Prince 
Maurice was sent, early the next morning, to 
the head-quarters of Napoleon, Asis oustomt 

om such occasions, be wus conducted to head- 
quarters blindfolded. When the bandage was 
retaoved from his eyes, be found himself in the 
presence of the Emperor. 

The weather was dreadfal, Chilling winds 
swept the bleak plaiza. The slect, which filled 
‘the air, melted as it reached the ground, and the 
mixy roads, trampled by hone, and furrowed by 
artillery whoels, were almost impassable. The 

oror Was ever ready to share those hardships 
whicb be laid upon hie soldiers The convoy 
found him in « wretched tent, through which 
the storm swept dreurily, A few loose boarde 
upou the ground kept his feet from the water 
which deluged the plain. The Princo proposed 
to surrender upon condition that the garrison 
should be permitted to retire to Austria,, Napo- 
Ieon smiled, and replied — 

* What reson can T have to comply with sust 
request? In a week you will bo in my power, 
witbom conditions. I tum perfectly «cquaicied 
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with your ritonnon, Yoo axpect the advance of} 
te sears, They have sércly yet aved 
fo Bohemia And then, if I allow you to depart, 
thar goaraatee have I that your troops will not 
to united with those of Rossia, and be made to 
fight against me again? Your ganerals have 
aitea deceived te thas, I wil! not spain be} 
sheir dupe. At Marengo 1 suffered Melas to 
‘unre with his forces from Alewandria. Two 
routs afterwards Morean hed to fight the save 
nen, notwithstanding the most solemn promises 
an the purt of your goverament to coucinde 
‘ance, Aer auch conlact a8 I have axperieu 









it has bem a violnion of faith dhongiou. 

etura to your yoneral, and inform bi that { 

nonot grant what be requires. Your offivers 

ean be allowed to return to Austrin. Tie 

tm mast remain prisovers He must be 

' his decison. T have uo time to lose. 

Tne louger he delays, the worse lie will render 
his own sitmation aud that of hin army.” 

‘The ext day Gaveral Mack bimself visited 

Kupoleen. He war treated vith that onartesy 

snd generosity with which Nupoleon ever nd- 








JENPRAL MACK CAPITULATES aT ULE. 





ym the Austrian cabinet, 1 can trust to ao} 
sngagemeat, The war ia vot of my seckiog. | 


| Inwend of actacking 





dresad a fallen foe, The con demon 
sarated to General Mack the miter hopelessnes- of 
is sondition. He couvinced him that sil further 


eastanes must be susvailing Jn lowing | men bowed down 


coionne be depicted the cerusge whib must, 
snene from taking the place hy ams: He 
implored the general. as a humene man, tO sare 
him the cruel fds Lis shells 
the thronged dweitings of the city aed al 
cnuderine its beautiful straetn to the feorors 
Gre and ihe aword. It was in ras: to! 














protract whe struggle. Meck, wilh enzuish,| 









nbd te the surrender," Nepotece wan 
wed that be hed thus beew enabd to 


ye disarming bis 





The next day was cold, clear, sm brilliant. 
ft witnessed « scene amparalleled in modora war 
fare. Europe was astonished and appalled hy ita 
uarration, "Thirty-six thousand troops marched 
wat of the gates of Thm, and taid down their 
ama before the conqueror. Napoleon, 











reich big Fe-estebliued our ally in the post 


co 


ships, colonies, and commerce, Their noqatestiow 
‘would be as advantageous 10 you as to me” 

Agxin he remarked to «group of Austrian 
offivers, a2 the ion of oaptives continua 
0 dofile before him, * It is traly deplorable thet 
such bonournhle men as yourselves, whose names 
fare spoken of with hononr wherever yau bare 
scubated, ehoukt be made the victinus of an 
intane cabinet intent on mest chiruerical pro- 
jects. twee already @ suficient crime to have 
attacked me in the midst of peace withont any 
declaration of war, But thin offence in trivial 
conyrama with thet of bringing into the heart of 

Eumpe a hoede of barbarians, and allowing an 
Asiatic power to mix iteel/ ap with our disputes, 

me without « cause, the 
Aniic Conneti thoald rather have nnited their 
forest to miine, in order to repal the Rawsian 
force. Such an abliance in monstrous, It is the 
a¥iance of the dogs and the wolves against the 
sheep. Had Prance fallon in the strife, you 
would not bave been long in perceiving the 
eter you had coumnitied.” 

At this moment a French offer = 
insalting expression which be had beard from 
the common soldiers in regard to the Austrian 
eaptives. Napoleon severely rebuked the officer, 
and ordered bim to rete “You must have 
ttle for ,” eaid he, "to inant 
by such « misfortune.” 

The joy and oxcltation in the French arm 
pened all bounds. Such victories, with eo i 
bicudshed, were never knowa before. The ea- 
husiaam of the troops aud their devotion to the 
Eiparor became bonndles. The Litile Cor. 
poral,” exclaized the veterans to each otber, 
"hes discovered a new method of carrying on, 
wer, He mekes more use of our legs than of 
‘car bayonets." The following proclamation elec- 
‘wified Europe by the stupendous successes it 
commenorated, and by the nervous eloquence 
‘with which ite sentences glowed -— 

« Soldier of the grand army! In fifteen daye 
re bare concluded a campaign. We have kept 
‘our promise. We have chased the troops of 
‘Avstria from the Bavarian territories 























imageffcent sad, aon upon an eminence fetore [st8te% That ariry which, with so much osten 


Uo fire of & bisnane. as the melancho'e array, 
for tive hours, dc 

veen a prond hour to the vietor, Yet 
and no expression of his serene cov: 
revealed tle sightest emotion of azul 
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In 








tonching terms, maznncimona and eytapathetio, | 2scripts im the Isbour 


top thos sddrewed the vanquished officors — 
“Gentlemen,—War hes its chances. Often 


{tstion and presninption, 


od before hima, at hago | Eontiers, fe an 
ore Bim. Ut runs Wael so England? We are ao longer at Boulogne, 


hod advanced ta oar 
lated. " Bat what signifies thas 





“Of 100,04 rosa whe composed that army, 
60,000 are prisovere. They will replaoe our 

i the field Two 
nadred pieow of cannon, their whole park of 
‘emmanition, and ninety standards, are in ow 
possession | Of that whole army, not fice 


ictorions, you most expect sometimes to be| thousand have escaped. 


vanquished. Your master wages against me an 


“Soldiers! 1 announced to you a great battis; 


unjust war. I say it candidly, 1 know not for] but, thanks to the faulty combinations of the 
what Iam fighting. I koow not wLat be|eneroy, I Love obtained these immense advan 
regaires of we. Ke nae wished to remind me| uges withort incarriog any risk. And, bet i 
that I wus once « soldier, I trast he will find | onexampled in the history of naziona, thie x1 
that I haee not forgotten my original zeceation, |renult hax oct weakeved an by rhe in of Biteen 
T want wothing of the Continent 4 desire |bradred men. Scldiers! this astoviciioy swocem 











owing to your boundless confidence in your 
Emperor, to your pationce in undergoing fatigue, 
to your rare intrepidity. But we will not rest. 
hers! Already I see you are burning to com- 
tence « second campaign. The gold of England 
‘ht against us a Russian army from the 
a of the universe. We will make it 
undergo the same fate. There are no generals 
there whom it would add to my glory to van- 
quish. All my care shall be to obtain the vio- 





tory with as little effusion of blood as Possible. | 


My eoldiers are may chil 








“Napoleon,” says Bourrienne, was completely 
sabdned in spirit when he was the conqueror. 
He received the venguisbed with kindness. Nor 





‘was this the reault of a feeling of pride concealed 
ander the mask of hypocriey. Tam sure be 
pitied them sincerely. I have often heard him 
Tomark. * How much to be pitied is @ gencral on 
‘the dey after @ lost hattle.”” When the Anstrian 
, in its exasperation, was about to wreak 
‘unjuet vengeance upon General Mack, Napoleon 
humanely Interfered to uave hitn from condem- 
nation by a court-martial. 

‘Ho vont to the Senate the flags taken from the 
enemy. In his letter to this body, be says, 
“The primary object of the war is alread: a 
fill ‘The Le 











Rat ght Bavaria is Lerny — 
Q ro ¢ aggressors have 
dtruck aa by a thanderbalt “Avsited by Diving 
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(and enforced. He arri 


[80s 


This young man finslly became an afd.de 
of Nepoleon, dock of abe moat dnt 

Gulshod engineers in. the world, Upon the 
‘Overthrow of his illustrious master, declining tv 
‘moet brillient offers from the different soverei¢7i 
of Karope, he retired to the United States. Hers 
he took the command of the corps of engin’ 
and executed works in civil and military esgi- 
neering which will for ever romain memoria\s of 

















ua. 

“(he fallowing snoodote illustrates the implicit 
and exnct obedience which Napoleon demandes 
‘at Strasburg the 25th 
of September. He bad ordered all the divisions 
of the grand army, couverging by variovs rontes, 
to defile across the Rhine, by the bridge of Ke), 
the next day. The geverul officers wero directed 
to meet him at the head of the bridge at six 
G'olock in the morning. Ap hour before the ap- 
Pointed time, in spite of the rain which was 
pouring from the skies in floods, Napoleon, in 
the gloom of the yet undawned morning, was at 
the rendezvous. The colurnns were already cross 
ing the bridge, and ranging themselves upon the 
other side of the river. As Napoleon eat upon 
bis horse, exposed to the fury of tho storm, the 
water, dripping from his clothes, made quite a 
pool beneath him, His hat was #0 soaked by 
the rain that the rim flapped down upon his 
shoulder, Calmly, silently, and spparently un- 








Providence, I licpe, in a abort time, to trinmph 
over all my enemies.” 

He wrote, at the same time, a cironlar to all 
the bishops in the empire, requesting chem, in| 
grativnde to God, to sing a Te Deum in all the 
ehurchet, “The dazzling victories,” seid he, 
“which onr arraies bave just obi against 
the unjust leagne forined by the hatred and the 
gold of England, render it necessary that my 
people should address their thanks to the God of 
annios for the past, and implore bis blessing for 


the fotnre.” 
Just before the capitulation of Uhm, Napoleon 
seut Captain 1a young officer of the en- 


neers, on an importact reconnoitring expedi- 
Fon. "With great ekill and intrepidity he prose 
ented hia mission, advancing almost to Vienna. 
‘Upon his retarn Nepoteon persoually examined 
him, and was much pleased with bis answers 
Among otber thingy, the engineer remarked that 
it would ve of great advantage to direct the army 
upon Vienna, passing by the fortified places, and 
that, once mestes of the capital, the Emperor 
tmight dictate laws to the whole Austrian monar- 
chy, This was taking too great a liberty. Na- 
poleon severely replied — 

“You are very presumptuous! A young 
officer to pretend to trace ont a campaign for 
mel Go and await my orders.” 

Ae noon as the young man bad retired, Nepo- 
Jeon turned to Géneral Rapp and said, “There 
‘ye mam of merit. He bas observed correctly. 
I chal] not expose him to the risk of being shot. 
I shall have occasion for bim by-and-bys. Tell 
Barthier vo despatch aa order i 
Sr Myris.” 


annoyed by any sense of discomfort, he contein- 
plated the passage of the troops. Soon the 
Officers gathered around. Napoleon interrapte * 


the silence by sa; 
He ye lee, galiad 6 eruid daacen 


“ Gentlemen, 

‘upon our enemi Then, glancing bi eye 
around the group, he exclaimed, with rapid 
‘tterance, “ But where is Vandamme? Why is 
he not here? Is he deni?” 

For s moment 1 were silent. Then General 
Chardon ventared v reply, Sire, tt is posvile’s 
that Generai Vandamme ie not yet awake, Last 
evening e drauk several glasies of wine toge- 
thor to the health of your Majesty, and per 


hhape—’ 

“ General,” interrupted Napoleon with severity, 
“you did well to drink to my health sesteriny, 
bat to-day Vandamme does wrong to éleep whca 
be knows that I await him.” 

General Chardon offered to despatch one of his 
‘ides-de-camp to call his companion in arms. 
wae nome bettie’ Napoloon, “He 
awake himself; then 1 will spesk w 
te. porbape apes 


At thst moment Vandamme appesred. He 
was pale with agitation, and exceedingly ent 
barrassed. ““ Ganeral” ssid. Napoleon, glancing 
at him a severe look, ‘it appears that you have 

the order which T have iemned” 

* Sire,” said General Vandamme, “this is the 
few time that I herve thoe offended. And 1 
assure at I was this morning extremel: 
tne, because —" ay i 

* Beoause,” interrupted Napoleon, “Inst night 
yon were as tipey cc a Geraan. Bot low thet 
‘calamity should happen co you a seonaa time, 
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ot Wr temburg, that, if possible, you may give 
tho Gonnens # lesson apon temperance.” 
me retired in disgrace. The same 
ds of Wartembarg. During 
@ brief campaign he performe es of 
Ater"ehs capttoton of Um, a 
Yeon again saw him, commended him’ for his 
services, and agsin received him into favour, 
saying, “ never forget that I honour 
brave men. But {do not love thoss who al 
when Iam waiting. Let u say no more abont it’ 

In crossing « swollen stream the captain of « 
company waa swept eWay by torrent. A 
falter, ‘whom ¢hat captain had degraded in oon- 
sequence of sone fault of discipline, fimged into 
th: stream, and saved the life of the drowning’ 
officer, Nupoloon heard of it, Immediataly be’ 
sens for tae soldier. 

“You are « brave man,” eaid he, 











“Your 


captain bad degraded you, and he had reason to| of 


do 00, In mving his life, you have proved that 
there is no raccourin your breast. Thisis noble. 
You ato now at quit, But as for me, Iam not 
at quits towards int you quarter- 
master, and make you chevalier of the Lagion of 
Honour. To your captain you owe this promo- 
tion, | Go and thar im” ice a 
in even - hand justice — isis 
= generals whac desorved fe and 
Appreciating and rewarding in the humblest 
soldier any trial of courage or magnanimity— 
sorounts, in part, for that slmost superhuman 
love ith which Napoleon boond al! hearts to 
inset, 

‘On ths 17th of Qetotcs, Napoleon rode forty- 
two mites on horseback without one moment of 
reat. He then, booted and spurred, and wrapped 
in his muddy cloak, threw himself upon some 
simaw io @ cow-shed for an honr of sleep. Not « 
rails from where Napoleon was reposivg, in the 
midst of the lowing herds, the Bishop of Augs- 
Sarg had eplendidly WHuminated his aristocratic 
palace, and a bed of down, curtained with silken 
drapery, was prepared to receive tho Emperor. 
But Napoieon would not sleep in coiled chambers 

4 tls soldiers were suffering, through the 
dreary night, in pools of water oa the oold nun- 
‘tard groand, 











CHAPTER XXXL 
AVOTERLITZ, 


Pecll of the Emperor—Ontn of Alexander and Frederick 
‘William—Daring energy of Nupoieon—At 

gf the coronation—Uniiring acuvity of Napoleon— 

Proclametiou—Hw vigilunceBartle of Anstorlits— 

Imcersiew between the French and Austrian Em- 

eedote—Maguantmity of Nay 
Disappolutment of the antho- 
Pitt—Generosity of the 





Emperor—Leveers to Josephine, 

‘Tu snpitulation at Ulm took place on the 20th 
xt October, 1803. Astounding as wes the vietory 
“led Napoleon had just achieved, stil his pert 
vox imrainent. One bundred and ‘sixteen thou- 


THE FRENCR ENTER VIENNA 
yor wi . go to combat undey the flag of the King | 


231 


fad Ransians, headed by the Empere 
ander, were hurrying gh the plains < 
Poland to Test Napoleon. From every qrarte 
of Austria columns of troops were in’ rapid 
march to unite with the Rossians, In » com- 
bined band of overwhelming numbeos they de- 
ander repures se Bi sa and 

ler in to Berl 
all the ‘weight of his 





authority, and 
fascinations of his cartivating manners, to unite 
the army i strong, with the 
Allies “The Queen of Prussia, 8” bexutiftd 
woman, prod, ambitious, and animated by the 
ion of’ genius, conreived the idea of 
uniting the two sovereigns by an onth wiich 
should never be forgotten. At widnight, Alex- 
ander and Frederick William descended into the 
dark and dismal tomb of Frederick the Great, 
‘A single torch revealed the gloom of the 
mansoleum. Thns standing, in the dead 

night, vd the coffin of the renowned warrior 
they bound themselves by « rolemn oath to ens- 
tain the canse of the alfied kings against those 

inciples of popular liberty which threatened 
the subversion of every Enropean throne. 
Engiend disembarked a force of thirty thon- 
sand troops in Hanover to hasten to the scene of 
oonfict. It was apparently time for Napoleo: 
to retreat, or at least rong to fortify himee!! 
and await the assault of his combined foes 
But, to the amazement of all Europe, he ands 
ciously pressed on into the very midst of im- 
pending destrnction. Like an inandation, his 
victorious army rolled down the valley of the 
Danube, sweeping everything before thom. Nei- 
ther rivers, nor batteries, nor hostile legions, 
could for an hour retard hie march. Ever 
soldier seemed to have imbibed the spirit of hi 
commander, It was a band of iron men insen- 
sible to fatigne or to fear. 

In three days Napoleon entered Munich, the 
capital of Bavaria. The whole city blazed witi: 
iWuminstion ; enthusiastic shouts welcomed thy 
deliverer, But Napoleon rested not for an hour, 
He allowed his discomfited foes not one moment 
to recover from their panic. “' Forward, forward 
to Vienna,” was the command, The impetuous 
torrent, horsemen, infantry, artillery, rolled 
resistlessly on. Terror and destruction had 
fallen upon the empire #0 snddenly that it over- 
awed likes supernatural infliction. Ali Anstrin 
wes in cvosternation. Francis fled from his 
capital. The panic in Vienna was dreadful ; 
and sti each day the mighty host drew nearer, 
Resistanoe was in vain. ‘The Austrians and 
Russians, retreating from the blowe which fall so 
thick and heavily upon them, fled to join the 
proud army which Alexander was leading to the 
rescue. 





On the morning of the 13th of Novembar the 
bugles of the French were heard upou the 
heights which enrround Vieona, and the polished 

of their armour glittered in the rays of tha 
moming sun. It was a clear, cold, winter dey. 
A deputation ef the citizens waited upon Napo- 
leon, imploring his clemency. Te =~ 
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bis protection. The Brsians, im their semi-! amay of nearly 100.000 wn, heated by the twe 
barbarian Inst and cruelty, bad lef desslation iemparors, Alexander and Francis, flushed with 








verving perfect military discipliue, and treating eonqierur Zor ab: mir wae 16 be lost, 

BH the povcefal iubebicance’ with Suter and Toro! bec. but 70,009 wea, Frou alld 

with courtesy, were huiled by the people almust the claugoar of arms was beard, as E 

aa deliverera. No private property was all-—-> --? “~~ ~=gounted thousands, were 
to be touched, and no persan to be injured. sill grester strength to the 
But the government chests and the arsenals fell allied host 

into the hands of the victor. They “ore ft was t moming of the lst of Daecraber 
abundantly Glled with the munitions of war. when Nap 3 came is sight of his foes, With 
One hundred thousand muskets, two thoveand + inexpressible delicht,” he says, he bexeld t 
cannon, and military supplies of every kind, golid columns, dark nd massy, mov. ig bé 
replouishad the stores of the conquerors, Such im at eo abort adi oe as to Tender .tevi at 
sobievementa were unparalleled, In twenty theta dacisive activ sasathand. With int 
days Napotcon relied from the ocean to od their mo rementa, and imme: 





the Rhine; in &irty daye from the Rhi to ciecied their plun of attack, Pene 
Views. His fre bad been dispersed befor sir designs, bo wax at onco confident 0. 
like uutnsenal leaves by the whirlwind. * said Napoleo 





But Napoleon, though thus victorious, «1m pighviall, that anny shall bo my 590," 
situation critical in the extreme. "Europ "fe spent the whole day techuck, riding 
deemed him irretrievably rained. He war War gong & ranks, speaking of encourage. 
dreds of leagues from his own capital. Tt we peut to the soldiers, and atu ~ capabilities 
cold and icy winter. With comperatively ofthe ground, and maki the 
scoall urny, he was far away in the heart of or SiequeeCente for the wounded, It was hie ine 


of the most proud aud powerful anoanrchi: Tobie caster nat only to give bie direction 
upon the globe. The Archduke Churies, Tncet mantcly, but also to infor bimoelf if his 
















000 Avetriane, was rapidly approaching sia ‘Met mint vi 
the sonth. Active agonte of Francie were 1: paver ela Pirie 
ng 60,000 Hungarians to tush to the eens oto tive TE "Thee shades of 


Tho tramp of 100,00) Rusiane wen but «te *2 i 
days’ march before him. His rear was expnse Might had settled over the os 
to sneault from 200,000 Prussians, Sarc! 


pant Nay 
‘SE sD connning bie preparation fr 
E : cisive buttle which the moruing was to uals 
poleon will ae. ‘and fortify himself bebiné th Ar ie rode along the lines in the gloom of 


fourpurte of Vienna, Hat no! The coum right, a ecldier attached to hie bayonet bundle 
allowed for repose. Yet, while thus, with apea {28m thd eetting it on fire, enised the bril- 
tent recklesiness, pressing forward into the mide yne oronution of the Emiperor, Instaauly he 
be ue stoners oe — pose © whole camp, extending for miles, blazed wit 
mn Weil fo mars eeuivo itominations, a the soldiers elovated, awn 
any posible disaster, While poleon Wis OE into the air, the s:raw provided for their bivouscr. 
of the mow peciargit pe of cien, he was also oD ‘ise raddy glow gleeu.ed over the hills, and sont 
of by Foe etdaree Lengares Louis, »{ Yeaser anda strange apprehension to the leart 
his bold and often Lazardovs actions, eewoed (| Risser Unto read 6 
caloadate wholly om his good fortane, No fe ginmuttucweus she vic 
appenred to leave less to accident in the woe Sarern, pierced ¢ a 
one yout ory aigge was en] i eel otuinots thundss ough thy’ nts tho Allies 
Depleted or forgotten by Narolen previous to aPoyeom Teined lars | sas andaight, 
his disastrous campaign st Moscow. He alway® noon the wublit: ley and stoned, with 
Bryer one et cae sspecti emotions undivr to the acclamations of 
tnoed reveroen he was, in every enterprine,pre-/ (STOW Hhomsan ser Then, retiring =o hig 
beforeuand for whatever inisfortune might lpeorense, the fell ing proclamedon = 
appew. He bad slways made up bis mind as Pees . 
to the part which it might be necossary for bin| “Soldiers! The Rassisn army has presanted 
to adapt, let the reralt be what it would. This| iteI¢ before you to revenge the disasters of the 
wag what he onlied conceiving a pian.” Austrians at Ulm. They are the samo mon 
The oold winds of winter now swept the| whom yoo havo couquered at Hollabrann, and 
ising; the driving mow whitened the hill, | on whose flying traces you hiave fallowed. The 
Sell the indomitable host preaced on, til, amid | positions which we occu; arv formidable. While 
the dark storms f the north it had Gsappeured jthes are merching to turn my righ, thoy most 
from tha observation ef France. Upon the field | present their flank ve your blows. Soldiers! I 
af Ansterlitz, ‘fteon hundred miles from the/ will myseif direct all your battalions. 1 will keop 
aust of Frans, Sapleon mes bis foes. Aa|mye!® at x distance from the firy, If, with row 
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soamomed vane, you oars, disorder and son 
sion iuto the enemy's rank . But, shonld vie- 
t 
stokes. Victory musi not be doubtful on this 
sign.” 

Never before did « goueral ventare to announce 
to his soldiers the manceavre by which he ex- 
pected to gain a victory, A single deserter might 
dave exposed it to the foe, but Napoleon knew in 
whom he confided. Never before did s general 
‘andeavour to rouse his soldiers to desperation of” 
courage by the assurance that he would beep iimsely| 
‘out of the reack ofall danger! Never will mortal 
man ayain wequire such an ascendeney as to un- 
aertake to repeat that experiment. Day not ¢hat 
Napoleon was bot # merciless, ambitious, blood- 
thirsty conqueror, Human hearts are sot won 
by oruelty and selfishness. Napoleon was the 
kind friend of evory mau of the seventy thousand 
who rollied beneath hia eagles And thus, and 
thus only, be secured the deathless homage of all 
thoes hearts, 

The night was cold and clear, A denso fog, 
however, sxttied upon the lower grounds, sn- 
veloping irieud and {na in an impenetrable ses of| 
obscurity, ‘The hori.cu was Motined ‘or aguas 
aronnd with the bivouas fires of the antagnzistio 
‘aosta, Gradually the surep!onished piles burned 
ont, and silence and darkness brooded over the 
sleoping ermiea, At four o'clock Napolcon was 
on horseback. A confased ararmur, piorcing the 
dente f>7, cevesled to hia experienced ear thet 
the Rus-lan columns were in fall march to sur- 
pris bm, by the tack he hed anticipated apon 

jisflauk. By thie moversont the Allies weakened 
ihoir oavtre, and exposed it to the concentrated 
attack which Napoleon was prepared to make. 
"Tho bagles rounded. ‘The French soldiers sprang 
fom the frozen ground, and, as by magic, formed 
themscives in battle array. Every officer know 
the part be was to perform, Every soldier was 
ampaticnt for the conflict, ‘The stars still ehione 
rightly in the wintry ey, and not a rey of light 
Jawned bp the east. 

Gradually th: o:ar> disppeared. A ruddy 
glow illumined the horizon, and the sun rose un- 
slouded and brilliant, gilding the hill-topa and 

etrating the ocean of vapour which rolled in 











Jt was tho « San of Antaris.” Tea 
rgeous rising produced a deep impression 
the icuegination of Napoleon, Ofen ia. afer 





eur be apostrophized the enn aa his ig 
itary, The wershala susrounding the Emperor 
were burning with impetience a they awaited 
the signal of attack. 

“How long,” said Napoleon to Marshal Soult, 
“would it take you, from hence, to reach the 
heights of Prutssn?" "This was ove of the heights 
in the coutre of the allied army which the enemy 
‘were desorting in their flank marc, 

“Less than twenty minutes,” replied the mar- 
shal, “My troops are in the bottom of the 
valley, covered with mist and with the emoke of 
their hivonaoe, The suetoy eannot eee th: 
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“In that case,” sxid Wapoleon, ‘Jat 
twonty minutes,” When the ousiny i 
false movement, we wver take cara mt 


apt bin 

Soon the heavy boots.ng of artillery announced 
that the Russians had commenced « furious 
attack upon the right. “Now, then,” said Ne- 
poleon, “is the moment.” The marshals “ 
stently galloped im all directions to head vheir 

five corps. Napoleon, piungivg his spurs 
into his steed, galloped to the front ranks of the 
foremost oolamns. Aa he rode along the line, he 
exclaimed, “Soldiers! the enemy laa impra- 
dently exposed himself to your blows. We slal! 
finish war with a clap of thuuder,.” 

‘With resistless impernosiry, the solid columns 
of the French pierced the weakened ventre of the 
Allie The Pie was desperate and oe 
sanguinary. But nothing could resist the houd- 
long velour of the ernileota, ‘The allied army 
was pierced and cut entirely in twain. Hearse 
men and footmen were trampled beneatb che 
tread of the proud victors. ‘The field was rile 
with a rabble of fagitives flying m wild disrexy, 
as the esvairy of the Imperial Guard rode over 
them and sabred thom werdiJerdy. Napoleon, 
leaving fow buttalicns to prevent the 
wing coming to the rescue of the 14 
taryed with nearly his whole force upon the 
left, and destroyed it. He then dirccted che 
terrible onset upon the right wing of the Allies, 
and it was no more. 

‘A division of the ruined army, cousistiny: of 
many thousand men and horse, sought to enone 
by crossing, with artillery and cevairy, a frovea 
lake which adjoined their line of march. Tue 
surface to yield beneath the enormous 
Joad, when = fow balls and slel!s from the 
French batteries broke the ice, and the whole 
mass was plunged into the freoring waves. A 
fearful ory, resounding above the roar of battle, 
ascended from che jske, as the frantic t 

for » few moments in the aguniecr 
death. But soon the icy waves closed sik: 
over them all, and those unbappy victims 
sepolchred for ever, From a nui 
nenoe the Emperors of 
Aovapesiel by i folle in the d. 
a few followers, in the 4. 
ejection they Sed the fngitives and 
fied from the field of disast: 
the profound darknesy of the ensuing night they 
retreated precipitately, and almost. alone, 
she plaing ‘of Moravia. 
wus terminated the battle of Austerlitz. Tt 
was the most brilliant of the victories of Nsjso~ 
leon. The whole campaign added now lascre to 
the genius of the conqueror, The Joss of the 
Allies was immense. Fifteen thousand wore 
killed or wounded. Twenty thousand were 
taken prisoners, One bundred and eighty pieces 
of cannon, forty-five atundards, and an imucase 





























of bageage-waggons remeined the 
of the victor’s triumph. Tho reserve 
of Napoleon had hardiy been called into ertien 
during the dey. ut forty-five tusueend we 





= NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Theos. 


French troops had beau engaged, and they | for all your felle »-citicans to exclairo, 'Thare is 
had Seaton nisetr chomenc Russiewt ad a benee aman 


Aunirinsd. e. * 
4 F a ‘The next morning the Eny Francis. 
No language, oan doseite the fightfal oonfo-| aocopenied by x small ensort oF guards, repaired, 
Tae cating foe" The geniea of Nenolece |i & carrisgs drawn by eix horres, to the place 
6 retreating fos. The geni Some SPpointed forthe interview. He found Napoleon 
norer shone more tarribly than in the blows SPpointed forthe interview. He fund Mapuiego 
hich ln dealt upon an ensmy fying before him, matiee, se ide attended yastal shelter trom 
Foo barbarian Ravsians, wild with dismay, fled to wintry gale which swept the bleak hills 
neaheavens |W H Oates And Napoleon, with great courtesy, grosted the Kus: 
Yrroaked a blind and merciless vengeance upon pay of Austrinas he alighted from his carrines 
the villeges scattered along their routa. Per ead ‘ohn, 
aquaitrons of Napoleon pursued them tn. alll“. 1" receive yon im the only palace wmen I 
Airevtions, and trampled thelr gory bodies into Done Ton ae last two montia™ 
The garth. | The Emperor Francis, seoing thet 0'y oa have made such good uae," Francis very 
ah wae invetrevetly lost, sent Prince John to pit" pea tof ton babtation, thet, h 
Kupoleon to koplore an armistion. The bours ) (O27, replied: 10! that, 
dy day had peared, nad midnight hed {*"5 en tronarche conversed together for two 
Hind over the gory plain. hours, and agreed verbally to terms of accm- 
‘ee found Napoleon upon the field — emodation. Francis, morided and exasperated, 
arcying sucoour with hit own hand t© endeavoured to throw the h'ame of bit own por- 
inded, and sponking te their gratefel fly upon Eogland. : 
cords of aympathy and encouragement "the English,” he axct ° 
He wonld allow himeclf no rest 11 with bie oD of merchants Ip order to seca tor then 
ayes be had sean that sll bis wounded mon wore the commore Of the world, tt; are will 
theltered. Many » dying soldier, with tearful set the Continent in Basen” 
in bis last ayonies looked up and blessed Having obtained better terms 
Emperor. Napoleca edministered cordisleihe hada: itto expect, the Austria: n 
40 thuir parched lips, and with bis own ha: ~ “next interveded for bis ably Alexandor. 
{ped the olonks from th Russian army,” replied Napole. 
siwaring fraraee, . Not s man can escape me. Jf however, your 
Napoleon reosive _:he Prince courteously. He! majesty will promise that Aloxender ale!) at 
ascared hitn that most earnestly be desired peace, | nee meturn to'Ruseia, I will sp the advance 
acd that it would afford him satisfaction to bare | my colamne.” Francia pledged hie bouour tat 
zt interview with te Emperor of Anstris on the | 2h Russian emperor abould immediately witi- 
following day. In the meantime he issued order Grew his forces, 
to pursue the retiring fue with the utmost vigour.} When the Emperor Francle had withdrarn. 
His position was stilt perilous in the extreme. } Waoleon walked fora momaent to anc fro before 
eapotio Enrope was banded against him. | the fire, with bis hands clusped behind hia back. 
Another powerful Rur“-- -—> marching ' After a short silence, during which he appuared 
down from the north. Hungary was rising ghsorbed in thought, he was overheard to 
a masse, Prince Ferdinand wes spproaching « T have acted very unwisely. I could have fol- 
Vienna at the heat of £0,000 men. Prussis, towed up mv victory, and Lave taken the wbole 





























with her 200.000 troops. was thre: ening his|of the Anstrian and Russian armies. They ar 
reur. Nupoleon was conscious of his 4nd both entirely in my power. But—let it be. 
bop ronbnbaal ake ‘ o Will at loast canse some tears less to ba shed. 

fo next morning he addressed his troops in Wanoloon immediately despatched Genera 
the following proclamation 1 sete to the head-auarters of Alexander, t 


“Soldiers! Tam sstistied with you. In the inquire if he would ratify the armistice, 
battle of Ansterlits yon have justified all thet] “Iam happy to see aid tho Emperor 
expected from your intrepidity. You have deoo- to the envoy. ‘The ducasion has been very 
tated your eagles °° immortal glory. An glorious for your arms. That day will take 
army of 100,000 men, commanded by the Em. nothing from the reputation which your master 
perors of Russia and of Austria, has been, {n loge bas earned in so many battles, It was my first 
than fonr hours, either cut in pisces or dispersed. eogagement. I confass that the rapidity of his 
‘Thus, in two months, the third coalition has manqovres never gave me time to succour the 
been ‘vanquished and dissolved. Pesoe cannot menaced points. Everywhere you wore at leas! 
now be far distant. But I will make only such double the oumber of our forces.” 
& peace as gives us gusrantocs for the future, — “Sire,” Savary replied, “our foroe was twenty. 
and seoures rewards to our alliss. When avery- five thousand lets than yours. And even of that, 
thing necessary to s:cure the happincss and | the whole was not very warmly engaged 
Prosperity of our oonntry is obtained, I will lead' we manceuvred muck, and the same division 
you to France. “My people will ngsin combated at many diffe tyoints. Therein lier 
behold yon with jor. It will be enovgh for one the art of The Esrerer. who bas eect 
Wyon to mey ‘I'wax it the > of Austarlite,'| forty pitched battic 


partlonlar, He is still ready to march against 
Bio Archduke Charles, if your Majesty does not 
armistioe.” 


aooapt bs 

© What guarantee does your master require?” 
weplied Alexander; “and what security can I 
have that your troops will not prosecute their 
movements against me?” 

© Ho aske only your word of honour,” $ 
lind. “Ho bas instructed me, the moment it 
in given, to suspend the purait.” 

"F give it with pleasure,” rejoined the Em- 
peror, “ And should it ever be your fortune to 

a St phcapiair T hope that I may de able 
to render my capital agreeable to you, 

Hostilities immediately ceased. The fogmenta 
ofthe two defeated armies retired without | 
molestation to their homes, 

‘As Napoleon was returning to Vienna, he mot 





4 large convoy of wounded Austrians on their 
‘voter the hospital of the capita, He imme- 
diately alighted from his carriage, and, uncover. 


ing his hesd, exclsimed, “Honour to the bray 
in misfortune "His ealte followed his 
Tae, Eeperr od in pri lene, wih he 
‘bat in bis as tbe mel procession 
the wounded and dying passed along. The 
‘human heart is ever responsive to such eppeals. 
These men had lnvis’ sd thelr blood contending | 
against Nupoleon. Bat this dev of 
eympathy is one moment disarmed all eumity, 
nd irresistibly won their love and admiretion. 
Fone bad bon perfidiously assailed by the 
ailied powers. In repelling the millions 
of money had been expended, all the arts of 
peace hed been interrupted, and seven thotsand 
Frenebiaen bad sacrificed their lives, Naposcun 
iy resolved 0 to strengthen bis position as 
ouger, by weakness, to invite such attacks, 
With cusracteriotic maguanimity, he added uot 
ous foot to the territory of France. He com 
pelle’ Austria to pay the of the war, 
He ralved the Electors of Bavaris and Warem- 
burg to the dignity of kings, adding to the ove 
power 1,000,000 inbabitanta, and to the other 
183,000. The little state of Baden also gained 
118,000 aubjects, Thus he rewarded bis friends, 
‘and strengthened the barriere placed between 
France and the three grant despots of Europe— 
Rosle, Prussia, and Austria, To remove Austria 
farther from bis eastern frontier, be annexed the 
state of Venice to the Italian kingdom, and 
gare Anetra tn exchange the eletorate of Sale 


cbanges wore all important to protect 
wranee fom fsiooa uasalt,” Nepotcon” would 
havo been singularly wanting in politica fore- 
sight hed be exacted less. He oould not have 
‘deon accused of injustice had he demanded more, 
He wished to interpose « barrier of subordinate 
kingdoms, friendly to France, between hie empire’ 
‘the dominions of his powerful and unrelent- 

ing foes Brery dicate of hmanty sad of 
icy demanded that he should thos shelter 
France from the assaults of conquered but stil 


Tromediataly npod tha siguing of the articies of | 











DEATE OF WILLIAM PITT. 


28s 
pence, Nespoleom made the following oommuni- 
Extiod to bis soldiers 


“ Porce has just been signed with the ios 
peror of Austria. You have, in the last sutumn. 
made two campaigns, You have seen your 
Emperor share your dangers and your fatigues. 
I with also that you sboald see him surronuded 
with the crandoarand splendour which belong t« 
the sover-ign of the first people ix the world, You 
shail all be thers, We will celebrate the namer 
of those wito have died in these tw.s campaigns on 
the Geld of honowr. The world shall ever 600 18 
ready to follow their example. We will even do 
more than 6 yet have done, if necosary te 
vindieate onr uational honour, of to resiet) th: 
efforts of thoxe who ara the sternal enemirs of 
perce upon the Continent. Daring the tire 
months which are necessary to atfect your roto 
to France, prove tha example for all armice. 
‘You have now to give testimonies, not of evnrege 
and intrepidity, but of strict discipline. Condnot 
yourselves like children in the bosom of their 
Bay 

Napoleon no _ave directions to ine army to 
retrace their steps to France, by slow and ecay 

He himse * pracecded to Paris with 
the utmost rapidity, allowing himeelf no time to 
enjoy the triuraphs which were prepared to greet 
him by the way. Thi: public authorities of Paris 

made et ™ 1 i 
tion on his arrival He, however, disappointed 
them by entering Paris at night, unattend d by 
say escort. The next day the mayor and sther 








public fancticnaries called upon bim, and, in their 
‘con; to. steaved regret that © 
bad not given the _ortunity to testify tht 





titnde by a pablic triumph for the 
had rendered his country. 
Napoleon returned the following memorable 
re 


ply — 

“Had I been defeated. I would beve made a 
public entry, Qur enemies would then have 
been conviticed, from the a et of my recep- 
tion by the good citizens of 

tachment which tbey bad always shown mo wee 
not oonfined to my fortune, Though vangnished, 
‘they would still consider their cause and mine 


inseparably united. Returning a victor, ! would 
not asad their being socused of servile ada 


This formidable coctodersoy, which Napoleon 
dat a vlow, wan organized by 

William Pitt. It utter overthrow was fatal 
slo to tha ambitions spirit which formed it, 
When the news reached him of the total destrac- 
tion of the allied army at Anmterlite, he guzed 
ong and sally upon the tunp of Europe, and 
torned away, saying, Henceforth we may clove 
‘that map for bh century.” His health sow 
hourly declined. Onthe ¥8rd of Jannary, 1808, 
at the age of forty-seven, he expired, exclaiming 


with his Inst breath, “Ales, my sountry {” Na 
sooner did the Revo acvak out chen 
William Pitt, to use the » Alison, “be- 
came t of ali ae eracion which 


BAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


were framed to opps » harrier to the diffusion 
of itr * study friend of freedom, 
be was, op thet very acconnt, the resolute oppo- 
nent of democracy. It wes sot against France, 
wot Republican France, that his hostility was 











Several medals were execated to commemo- 
rate the battle of Austerlite, One moruing M. 
Denon cama to Napoleon at St.Clond with seve 
val medals upon this subject. One represented 
on one side a head of Napoleon, and upon the 
other an engle holding fast « leopard. 

“What does this mean?” inguired the Ero- 





ri, one of 


enele strangling in ita talons ‘the! 
tho emblems of the coat of arcas of Englend.” 


1m eontemptaotaly threw dows the 





Ww GAO = tell me that the French exgie 
strangies the English leopard? I cannot sen? 
out to soa the smallest fishing boat that the 
English d» vot seize upon. Iti, in truth, the 
Jeopard that strangles the French exgle. 1 


thia medal be instantly dustroyed, and never pre- 7) 


tent any of tho sane kind to me again.” 
‘The generosity of Napoleon towards his urmy 
was an magnificent as was bia victory. He im- 
coeditaly adopted al) the ebldren of those whe 
had fallen, They wore supported and educated 
iat the expense of tho tate. They all, as the 
children of the Emperor, were pormitted to ai 
tach the mame of Napoleon to their own. To 
the widows of the generals he gave a pousicn of 
€,000 franca s-your. The widows of tha colonel 
and the majors received 2.5010 france anoually ; 
those of captains, 1,250 franca; those of tien. 
tenante, 750 franca; while the widows of ell tie 
soldiers received m pension of 200 francs. The 
wounded were also liburally rewarded. 
Napoleon war in the ha'it during bis cam- 
igns, of writing alniost duily to Josephine. 
v0 letters wero ofton written upon a dram- 
head at bin night's biroase, ar upos the pormne) 
of his enddle when the balle of the enemy were 
falling around him. These tokens of hiv love 
for Josephine were very brief, and so battily 
‘written, that it required all Josephine’s incenvity 
to decipher them. The following are from the 





























mocessf, go TF have yet 
made I am very wei. 2 weatuer is, bow 
over, frightful. ei change my <utaes tw 
day, it rains so incessantly. I love you » 
embrace you. 4 NarouroR.’ 


“19th Oot. 

“1 have been, my good Jowpliue, muck 
fatigned. During all the days ofan eutire week 
I have been drenched with rain, and my fee: 
have been nearly froxn, Thie hus made me + 
little i, To-dny I have obtained some repos: 
E bavo fulfilled my design, I bave destrose: 
the Austrian anny by simple marchon. I have 
taken 60,000 prisoners, 129 pieces of cannon 
nivety flags, and riore them thirty gonerals. } 
pow go in pursuit of the Russi 
undone. Tam content with my army. 
Jost but 1,500 men, an! of these two-thirds are 
but eligitly wounded. Adien, my Josephina 
A thouxncd toving worde to you.” 


“ 8rd Nov , 10 c’clozk at nigh, 

*T am im fall march, The weathor is ver: 
1a. ‘The carth is covered with a foot of mor 
Thin is © litle severe, Happily our march i: 
through foreste. Tam prey wall, My affair. 
move very aatisinctorily. My enemies onglit to 
he more ‘ansious we L, { desire very mucl 
w hear from roo, and to lean that yoo ar 
free from inguietnde, Adieu, my love. "I must 
sleep.” 




















“Lith Nov., 9 o'clock at night, 
“Tleft Viarma two deye ago, my love, a litth: 
fatigned. I have not vet scen the city by day 
L passed throogh it in the night. Almost af 
© troops are (svond the Dantibe, pursuing the 
ssinns, Adien. wy Josphins. The very 10% 
rect it ia possibl:, V shall send for you ta cota: 

tome. A thousand loving words for yon. 
 NaPoLzon.” 





“ 16th Nov. 

“IT have written for you to some immedi 
to Baden, and thence to Munich, by tho » 
Stuttgard. Bring with you the miesns of m4 
presents to the ladies aud to the fanctiouaries 
who may serve you. Be unassuming, but re- 
ceive all homage. Everything is dve te you. 
You owe nothing but coartesy, The Flectrowe 












ie 
letters which he thus wrote during this cam-| of Wurtemburg in daughter of the King of Exg- 


poles, Ther givo ue an insigt to the heart of 
iapoleon, These attentions, uo delicate and «0 
touching, prove that the majesty of genius lad 
not overshadowed in bis character the gras of| 


affection :— 
“2nd Oct., 1805, 10 o'clock s.m. 


‘Tam stil in good health.’ start for Seu) are prosperous, As 
great 


gard, where 1 call be to-night. The 
Tanceurres commence. The armies of Wurtem- 
burg end of Baden have onited with mus { 
am in a good position, and I love you. 
“Naronson.” 


“12th Oct. 11 o'cloak at night 
“Mv anny has entered Munich. The 








} 


Wheaten Everything aupowioes the most sivurt, { pas to-night in the hates of 


land. She is a lovely woman, Treat ber with 
kindness, but without affectation. I shell be 
most happy to seo you tke moment my aifuir. 
will allow me to do 0. I set ont immediately 
for my advance guard. The weather is frightful. 
Iz mows continually. As to the rest, my affaira 
iow, my love, 
“ Narouzom! 


* 8rd December, 1808. 

“Teend Lebrun to von from the field of battle 
Tews benten the Ruteion wud Ausurian arnties 
commanded by the Ov Emperors, Tam a ite’ 
fatigued. I hes~ bivouacked eight days in th 
open ais, Chrous nights severly old. 1 shal 
7 co Kaupies 








1808.) 


ero I go to sleep for two oe three hours, ‘The | waire, with hasty etrides, to hie oabinet, With 


ssian a) 
Habre 






~Naporzoy.” 


“Dee. 5. 
“1 buve emelnded a trace, The Russiane 
have imple: sd it. The victory of Austerlitz is 
the most ill w rious of all which I have gained. 


We have t ken forty-five fags, 150 pieces of 


cannon, end twenty geoerala, More than 20,000 
are slain. It is an awful epectacla The Ew- 
petor Alexender is in despair, T aaw yesterday, 
at my bivouao, the Emperor of Gennany. We 
conversad for two hours, and agreed upon ea 
immediate peace, The weather is dreadful. 
Repors is again restored to the Continent, Jet 
a3 hope that it will extend throughout the world. 
The English will not be able to make headway 
against us, I look forward, with great pleasare, 
~ moment when I shall again seo you. 
Adieu, my love, I am pretty well, and J am 
very dasirons to embrace you.” 
“10th December, 1805. 
“ Tt ip Tong since I have heard any news from 
you, The brilliant /etes of Baden, Stuttgard, 
and Munich cause the soldiers, drenched with 


= ie not only baaten, bat destroyed. ‘oot undressing, or even throwing *” 


pon a 
couch for a rooment of repose, he sent for the 
Minister of Finance. The whole of the ve- 
mainder of the aight was Femail ia the rigid 
xnmination of the state of the Banke 4 Franco 
‘The eagle eye of the Emperor immediately pene- 
trated the Inbyrinth of coufuslon in wiich ita 
soncers were involved. Writing from the camp 
of Boulogne, im the midst of all the distractions 
of the preparations for the march to Ulm and 
Ansterlitz, Napoleon had thus addressed the 
‘Minister of Finance :—~ 
“The paper of the bank is issued in many, 
‘a majority of the cates, not on red 
, delusive supposition of wealth. 
In one word, in discounting alter this manner, 
the bauk is coining false money. So clearly do I 
fee the dauzers of such a course, that, if nece 
eary, I would stop the pay of my soldiors rather 
than porsavere in ft. I'am distressed beyond 
measure at the nocessities of roy situation, which, 
by compelling me to live in campa end engaged 
in dinant expeditions, withdraw my sttentiog 
from what would otherwise be the chief object of 
my wuxiety, and the first wish of my heart—o 








rain, aod covered with blood and mire, to be | good and solid organization of all which oon. 


forgotten. I Got ont 
The Russians are gone. 
“wa eonntrs thoroughly beuten and thoroughly 
wumibsted. I desire intensely to retam to you, 
Adieu, my love, “ Naponsos.” 


‘The following letter conceals, beneath the 
semblance of mirthfulness, & spirit wounded by 


arent neglect = 
leas a 19th Deoombe 


“August Empress Not one letter from you 
tiuee your departare from Strasburg. You hare 
entered Baden, Stuttgard, and Munich without 
writing us one word, That is not very amiable: 

7 Tam sil ot Bron, The 
Rossend have gous. I have # truce. Conde 
soend, frum the summit of your grandeur, to 
oocupy yourself a little with yonr slaves. 

“NaPOoLEON.” 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
ANNEXATIONS AND ALLIANCES. 
Tue Umveror on his return from, Autterite Latter to 
st 0! 





igioua churacter and 
4 of the Emperor—-Deputation from Genva— 
‘Its annexation to Franee—Condact of Naples—Inso- 
ence of the European kings —Procamation—Dilenms, 
y-Hisiaud—Crsaipine Republle—The government of 
Engene—Pledmoat— Ambition of Napoleon—Neces- 
ity of allies for Pranee—Conscioasness of the Em. 
petor of the uncertainty of his pesition—Confedera- 
doa of the Rhine —Astack on Brake ships Butte 

rafalgar—-Fox—Ditieulty of making peace with 
England Sbeath of Fox. 


Tr was nestly midnight when Napoleon, a6- 

mied by ‘ine, entered the darkened 
sueecs of Paris on bis return from Viena. Ha 
drove diractly to the Tailerios, and asceaded the 





immediately for Vienna. | cerns 
They retum to their | commerce.” 


interest of mannfactures, and 

‘The next day, at eleven o'otock, the whole 
Council of Finance was sssombled. Napoleon 
Kept them incessantly occupied during an unin- 
termupted xession of nine hours. This enorgeti= 
cally, without allowing himself a moment for 
repose, he entered upon a series of labours un~ 
paralleled in the history of mankind, ‘The mind 
Of this extraordinary man was all interested in 
constructing, not in descroying. Ho loved not 
the carnage of the battle-field. He loved not 
the aspect of burning cities, or the desolating 
sweep of contending armics,” It was far more in 
accordance with his humane disposition, and his 
intellectual and Eager peg) to ees in his 
cabinet in rearing worl imperishable . 
dour, than, hangey, cold, and ve drenched 
with rain, spattered with mud, toiling throush 
the mire, and bivonacking upon the drifting 
sao, to load his armies to mutilation, blood, and 
death. Napoleon was 6 man. The groans of 
the dying were not music to his ear. Ashe 
went, invariably, the messenger of meroy over 
the field of strife, when the conflict was over, 
the aspect of the mangled, the dying, and the 
dead was not a pleasing spectacle to his eyou 
‘His foes compelled him, doring all bis reiga, te 
devote one-alf of hin energies to repel their 


its. 

Nepole o had again conquered peace with all 
the world, England alone excepted. The go 
vernment of Eogland, notwithatending the érm 
opposition of a large portion of the peopic, still 
raged unrelenting war agaicet the Republican 
Esopire, England was too inteligant to be dor 
caived by Te mattered not whether Na- 
poleon were called Consul or Emperor. The 
‘Principles of his goverament were s 


















m= NAPOLEON 


As wos the man of tae people. It his 

ito abate aristocratic asurpation, and to 
nee the people to equality of privileges and 
of rights. 

Napoleon immediately made arrangements for 
the army to return by slow and comfortable 
marches of twolve miles a day. He ordered the 
sick and the wounded to be amply provided for 
during the winter, that they might be brought. 
beck to France under the genial san of spring. 
Offtowrs ware commanded to remain with them, 
to seo that al their wants were fully supplied. 
‘Never before or since haa there been a general 
4 attentive to his sick and wounded soldiers. 
To this testimony there is not « dissentient 
voice. 

In the midst of negotiations and cares 
more vast and varied than ever before oscupied 
‘the mind of man, Napoleon devoted himeslf, with 
8 fondneus amounting to ® passion, to the crea- 
tion of magnificent works of art and of public 
utility. In those snatches of leisure left him by 
his banded foes, be visited all parts of bis capital 
and of his empire. Wherever he went, some 

idea for moral, inteDectasl, or physical 
improvement suggested iteelf to his stot ‘The 
foot-prints of the Emperor still remain sll over 
Paris, and in the remotest peowinoes of France, 
enduring memorials of his philanthropy, his com- 
probeaalre, wisdom. and ‘bis tivlom energy. 
jo found St. Denis, the mausoleum of the ancient 
kings of Franoe, in deplorable dilapidation. The 
venerable edifice was immediately and magnifi- 
cently repaired. The beautiful church of St. 
Genevieve was crumbling todecey. He restored 
At to more than ita pristine mplendo ro 

He rearud the magnificent mouoment in the 
Place Vendéme, This noble obelisk of bronze, 
winding round whose chai are displayed, io 
Tong basso-relievo, the exploits of the campaigns 

and Ansterlitz, excites the admiration of 
every beholder. The monmuent was consecrated 
to the Grand Army, and was constructed of the 
cannon taken from the enemy. Napoleon bad 
ever been contending for peace. In these event- 
fal campaigns be had secured peace for the 
Continent. He wished to bave the statue of 
Pesce surmount the lofty summit of the pillar. 
But the nation gratefully decreed that Napoleon, 
the hero-pacificator, in imperial costume, should 
erown the trophy of his own genius. When the 
Allies, after Aaaietig ‘Europe for a quarter of « 
century with blood, succeeded in driving Napo- 
leon from his throne and reinstating the Bour- 
‘bons, they hurled the statue of the Republican 
Emperor from its prond elevation. They could 
not, however, tear the image of N: from 
the heart of an adoring people. Bourbons 
‘were aguin driven into exile, and the sistus of 
Nepoleon replaced. No sacrilegious hand will 
ever venture again radely to toush that memo- 
rial of g nation’s love and homage. 

He formed the plan, and commenced the work 
ot uniting the Louvre and the Tuileries in the 
most splendid palace the world has ever seen. 

Ard tb.» pains was to be consecrated, net te 





BOKAPARTE. fisee, 


the licentious indi tt ag. and nebloe 
bat te Boe rte Be the bench of the 
The magnificent “Arch of Triumph” in the 
Carrousel, and the still more mag ifcent arch 
facing the Elysian Fields, were both commenced 
this year. Fifteen new fountains were erected 
in the city. More extensive engines wore cro- 
ated to raise water from the Seina, that eighty 
fountains might play uncensingy night and day, 
Magnificent quays were erected along the b 
of the river. A bridge in process of bailding 
was rapidly completed, and named the Bridge of 
UAusterlite A new bridge, subsequerdly called 
|the Bridge of Jens, was commenced. These 
were but « part of the works entered upon ir 
‘the capital The most distant departments of 
the empire shared his attantion and his munifi 
‘cence, Immense canals were constructed, con- 
ferring the benefta of water communication 
poo al parts of Franes, | Nationa! read, up. 
ch the tourist now gazes with astoniahn:ent, 
were commenced. Others already laid out, were 
Varged to their rapid completion, The woris- 
| renowned Pass of the Simploa, the rond throug 
the valley af the Moselle, the highway from 
Roane to Lyous, the celebrated road from Nice 
to Genoa, the roads over Mount Cenis and 
jMount Genévre, and along the banks of the 
Rhino, and the ‘astonishing works at Antwerp, 
will for ever remain « memorial of Booaparte's 





insatiable desire to enrich and je tho 
country of which be was the monarch. 

‘These were the works ia which he delighted 
this was the fame he wished to rear for himself} 


him. To protect hin empire from hostile invasion 
while carrying on these great works, he wa: 

continuelly to support four bundred 
thonsand men in batile array. 

‘Napoleon was slways » serious man, religiously 
inclined. In his youthfal years he kept himself 
‘entirely aloof not only from the dissipations, but 
from the merriment of the camp. In his ma- 
life the soldiers gave him the namo of 
Father Thoughtfal" Theugh not established 

that Christianity was of divine 
cherished = profound reverence 
igion of the Bibie, Amid the sncers 
infidel Europe, he wiu unvarying com 
Frugion was essential to the 
‘of soci, not merely as s police regu 
‘a & necessity of the human soul 
cwenty-four years of age, be encoa. 
his brother Louis, who was then a lad 
ebout fifcen years old. but conscientions and 
to partake of the sacrament of the 
Supper. Says Louis, “I was then but 1 
child. It was in consequence of his advice a» 
care that I partook of my firvt communion. Bi 
selected a worthy ecciesiastio to give me the 
‘ary instractions and preparations” Wheu 
the xonedule of study tor Madame Campec't 
wchool was presented im, be forrd on 
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DETHRONEMENT OF THE BOURBONS AT NAPLES 


reguiation, “The 
week. 


young ladies shall sttend 
* He immediately orased 
“Fewios w week,” and 


eral Bertrand to Napoleon 
ry, “ you believe in God. I also believe, 
But, after all, what is God? What do we know 
of him? Have we seen him” 

Napoleon replied, “ What & God? Do J know 
what I Uelieve? Very well! I will tell you. 
Answer me: How know yon that @ man’ hes 
genins? Is it anything you have seen? Is it 
Visible—geniue? What, thes, ean you believe 
of it? Wo se the effect, from the effect 
we pass to the cause, We find it; we affirm 
its we believe it, Is it not so? ‘Thus, upon 
the fisld of battle, when the action com- 
mencta, thongh we do sot usderstand the plan 
of attack, we admire the promptitude, the 
efficiency ‘of the mancuvres, and exclaim, ' A 
man of genius” When, in the heat of the 
battle, victory wavera, why do yon the firat tarn 

eyes towards me? Yes! ‘your lips call ma. 
From ail yarta we heat but one cry, * Phe 
ror, where orders? What means that 
ory? Ik ery of iustinet, of general faith 
inme " - geoius 
“Vory welt! I also have an instinct, a know- 
Indigo, Tait, cry which involunasty a 
me. Drei T regard nature with phe 
nomena, und T exclaim, God/ I admire and 
ary, There és a God! 

“Since you believe in genius, toll me, tell me, 
I pray you, what gives to the man of genius this 
invention, this inspiration, this glance of the eye 
peouliar to man aloe? Answer me! from 
whonco does it coma? You cannot tall! Is it 
aot so? Neither can I nor any one else. And 
still, this peculiarity which characterizes certain 
individuals is a fact ns evident, ws positive as any 
other fact. Bot if there 1s such « difference in 
wind, there is evidently s cause; there ix some 
one who has made that difference, It is neither 

nor me, and genius is but word which 











toa 
should say, They are the £ Behold « 
tilinte By for w odio ‘aden, but not for me, 
‘De you understand 2” 

‘Nepoleon saw so many imperfections in the 
Catholis priesthoed, that he was unwilling to 
intrust the education of youth to eoclesinstice, 
Their devotion to the past, their hostility to all 
innovation und progress, incepacitated them in 
his Judgment to rouse and guide the youthful 
mind, He devoted, at this time, very special 
attention to the education of the masses of the 
people, He established a university to raise up 
4 corps of teachers of high qualifications, who 

hold distinguished rank in the state, and 
who shoald receive ample emolument. In all the 
achoola religion was to be tanght by chaplains 


nothing of it cause. That apy person forts 


also the most momenions neyotts 
tions with the varions nations of Et 

The province of Genos occupied the southern 
elope of the Appenines, It was about aa large 
es Rhode Telane and contained 600.000 inhabi. 
tants, Its population wa» thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of Republican France. In 
the wars then devlating Enrore, this Lilliputian 
state waa of couse powerless, unless stained 
Dy some stronger arm. Itsimmediate contiguity 
to France encouraged the desite for annexation. 
A deputation from the Senate of Genoa visited 
Napoleon soliciting this favour. 

“In regeuorating the people of this country,” 
said the copes “your Majesty bas oon- 
tracted the obligatia to render it happy. But 
this cannot be done tiniees it is srorerned by yout 
Majesty wisdom an valour. The chaoges 
which have taken plac + around us have rendered 
our insulated situation s source of perpetual dis 
quietade, avd imperiousy oail for « union with 
‘that France which you have covered wit! © 
perishable renown. Such is the wish whi:h we 
‘are charged to lay at your Mojesty’s feet. ‘The 
reasons on which it is founded prove snffic autly 
that it is pot the reenlt of any external «ggus- 
tion, but the inovitable consequence of our actual 
situation.” 





‘When Nepoleon entered Genoa in consumms- 
tion of this union, be was received with the most 
enthusiastic demonsti.cions of joy. The /&tor 
arranged by the exultant inhabitants on ‘th»t 
memorable cock aurpussed anything whic 

modern Italy bad over seen. The magistrates 
met Napoleon at the gates of the city with the 


% Genoa,” said they, “named the Superb trom 
its situation, is now till more worthy of that 
name from its destination. It has thrown itself 
into the arms of a hero. It therefore places 
ta keys in the bands of one capable, above all 
others, of maintaining and incronsing that glory.” 

‘Tho city blazed with iluminations ; the roar of 
the embatiled shores and frownin, 
arpaseing the imagine 
fairy power, ted the whole beareos 
joiced over the oonsammation of het 
Franeo. 














nuptials wit 
‘Tuo kingdom of Neples, soretimes called the 


kingdom of the Two Sicilies, contained  popu- 
lation of aboateight millious.| The government, 
almost an unlimited monarey, was in the hands 
of @ branch of the house of Bourbon. The 





in the hoar of victory, Napoleon had ever 

hostile government with singular 
ity. When the Emperor was more 
jousand miles from his capital, in the 
Northern Germany, strugeling with his 
banded foee upon the plains of Austerlite, the 


al 


Such were the labours of Napoleon in Paris; King of Naples thought it an inviting oppor- 


from Januery to Jaly, 1806, At the same timo | tunity to attack 
be wan compelled to defend himself from Eng- | i 


land, who was incessantly email 


France with 
Gl We power of bor laviacible tet. Be was! 


jbarboans, and joining Me army, 


im in bis rear. Without any 
provocation, inviting the English Rect into ‘le 

fity thousand 
Avutria, end 





od NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Ramia, he fell upon France, Napoleon heard time on « court withom faith, hononr, or renion? 
of this act of troachery immediately after the No, nol The dynasty of Navie- has ceased te 


battle of Ansterlitz. He was extremely exas 
porated. 

‘The kings of Enrope seemed to treat him as 
an outlaw, beyond the pale of all honoarnbls 
intercourse. The most solemn treaties with bim 
wre regarded a of no moment. They did 
everything in their power to stir op treason 
round ba throne, akd to fan in France the 
flame of civil war. They cringed before his 
mighty genius so they met bim on the feld of 
bnitle, or in the chamber of council, and yet 
were they ever ready to atab him in the back 
the moment his face was tamed, An inde- 

véont ution of forty milliona of people, with 
Eitrdiy 0 dsscoting voice, bed elected him ins 
monsrch. The deepota of Furope denied his 
right to the throne. They rofused hisa his title, 


reign. Tw existence is mcompatible witb the 
honour of Europe aud the repase of my mown.” 


‘We preamme that there are fow vendors whi 
will condemn Napoleon for this transaction 
Yet Sir Archibald Alison comments upon it ir 
‘the following terms. For Napoleo: to defend 

fmaself from the treachery of despots and the 
kniven of axsassips, the Allies ever considered ar 
atrocious crime. 

“This extraordinary screrity towards a movarch 
who was only meditaring hostilitics against the 
Freoch Emyeror, and who bad cortai 
lets injary to his doroinions than any European 
dynasty, wan one of the most unjus 

that relentless conqueror, and, 
time, descriptive of that mixture of 












They called him oonteroptuonsly Br. Bona. Pradence by which his ambitious enterprises wero 


parte They resorted to every mean subter- 
fage in their diplomacy to avoid the recognition 
of his imperial dignity. They filed the world 
with the blackest Libels xgaiust his fair faroe. 
They accused bim of drunkenness, debauchery, 
murder, bloodthirstiness, incest. They fed those 
who were constractin, 


mingling poison, and sharpening daggers, to 


infernal machines, and} court, under th 


alwaya regulated. Let the case be pat as the 
French theruselves stated it. The ambassador 
and cabinet of Naples, with the dagenr at thei 
throat, and cuder the threat of immediata is 
tion, had agreed on the 2tst of September to a 
‘treaty of vewtrelity, which was ratified by the 
ike menaces, on the 8th of 





Tho arriva! of the Russian and Eng. 


October. 
hont him ont of the world. There is great |lish squadron iu the Buy of Naples, six weess 





moral anblimity in the dignity with which Na- 
poleon encountered all this, and wentstraight op 
with his work. He hed already spared the Bour- 
bons of Naples threo times. He rasvived to be 
theiz dope no longer. The following, energetic 
proclamation to his army announced the metited 
{ato of thie perfidious oourt:— 








everything in my power to save the King of 
Naples, “He has doue everything to destroy 
oinself. After the battlea of Dego, Mondovi, 


and Lodi, he could oppose to me but a feeble re- 
sistance. "I yelied upon the word of this prinos, 
and was generous towards him. When the 
second coalition was dimolved at Marengo, the 
King of Naples, who bad been the first to com- 
mence this unjast war, abandoned by his allies, 


implored me. I i 
It is but few month tines you were at the 
gates of Naples, I had suficiently powerfol 
reasons for suspecting the treason in contempla- 
ton, rou, I acknowledged the 
nouiruity of Naples. I ordered you to evacuate 
the kingdom, For tbe third time the house of 
Noplos was re-established and saved. Shall we 
forgive a fourth time? Shall we rely» fourth 


‘® Gustavos, Xing of Sweden, in & public nota de- 
urared to the French envoy at Stockholm, expressed his 
neprise at the “indecent and ridiculous lnacience which 
Monsiew Kapolton Bonaparte had permltied to be in 
ecrced in the Moniteur* Alexander, in pubile docu- 
sents, addrvmed im as oWe/ of the French government. 
And the British cabinet passed a solemn decree that the 
Ezoperor Napoieot, while ¥ 

‘that of Genera 
‘ever insisted that Narcleon waa 
Ba bee of Rewwarind. 










Grate 


i Bonaperte. 8 | 
‘The Beast doecrtbes in 


liberated thew from their apprehen- 
sions, and the cabinet wes to viclste the forme: 
treaty, and join in the coslition sgainet Francs, 
‘Such = departure from national faith was dis 
bonowrable; it was « fair ground for hostility, 
and might have justified exactions of consider- 
able magnitude; ‘but was it a etTicient reason 
for dethronememt? That is the point; and if it 
is, what European dynasty bas not, fifty times 
over, justly provoked this severity?” 

Immedistely Napoleon wrote, in the following 
words, to his brother Joseph: " My wish is thet, 
in the fret ber gid February, you should enter 
the kingdom of Naples, and that I should be in« 
formed, in the course of the month, that my 
eagles bang over that cepital You will not 
make any suspension of arms or capitulation, 
My intention is, that the Bourbona shall have 
‘ceased to reign in Naples. T wish to seat on the 
throne a prince of my house; you, in the fire 
lace, if ghet waits you; another, if that doos not 








Joseph took an any and went to Naples 
Upon his approach the Englich fled with the 
utmost precipitation, taking with them the royal 
family. By thus qjecting the royal family of 
Naples, and placing the crown upon the brow of 
hia brother, Napoleon grently exasperated tho 
remaining sovereigns of Europe, and added mach 
to his embarraasments. But by leaving the 
Bourbons on the throne, after euch repeated acts 


of perfidy, ho oxposed himself to the peril of 
another treacherous assault whenever hostils 
Enrope shonld again risa in arms against bin. 


lelena, showld receive | Wis he chose the least of two evils And 


bow the idea became an established principle ia 
‘the mind of Napoleon, that, as all thr feudal 
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sare HIS DESIGNS FOR FTA) 1AN LIBERTY, mm 


kings of Europe wore in heart banded egainat ‘ mccess we have Batened only to the counsels of 
him, and were ever watching for opportunities to: moderation. Of so many conquered province: 
aasall him, he must strengthen his power by ! we have retained only the one which was neces 
eutablishing thrones and sustaining governments sary to maintain France in that rank aib0:.g 
which should be occupied by hie friends. It was nations which she has slways enjoyed. Tie 
atrogzle, not only fr his politcal existence,’ partition of Poland, the provinoss tora fro 
bat elso for the dignity and the independence of Turkey, the conquest of Indiz, and of almost alf 
the French nation. ! the European colonies, have tamed the balance 
Holland was low, marshy country. Two; eguinst us To form @ counterpies to such 
miljion and # half of inhabitants, from ; acquisitions, we must retain something. Bu! we 
the sea by dikes, cultivated ite fields and worked ‘mast keep only what is necful and necerary. 
its factories, Holland had follows the foot- | Great would have been the addition to the wealti: 
steps of France in the effort to obtain, by revo-(and the resources of our territory if we had 
lationary violence, deliverance from sristocrstio i united to them the Italian Key But we 
umnrpation, England, with her allies, fell upon ‘ gave it indepandence at Lyous; aud now we 
Holland aa upon France. At one swoop she | proceed a atep further, and recognize its ultimate 
robbed her of her colonies, swept her commerce | separation from the crown of France, deferring 
from the eeas, and held all her porta in close | only the execation of that project till it oan be 
blockade. Hostile armies invaded her territory. | done without danger to Italian independence.” 
The nation, ding’rhanded was powers aginst] ‘The government of agene in Italy was 
sach moltitudinous foes. She appealed to popular in the eatreme. The Italians still look 
for nid. Tho aid waa furnished, and the allied | back ‘apon the days of the Kingdom of Italy o: 
hota expelled, When Franos adopted monar-\the mott riliant and the mott_prosperous of 
chica! forme of govervmunt, Holland decided to | their modern history. The administration of the 
fo the seme. Holland ana France, mutually | government by Napoleon is ever spoken of witb 
aympathizing, needed mutual support. Their| sdmiration. Kugene followed the maxims which 
Tost intimate alliance veemed to be essential to he received from the sagucity and the expert ne 
thoit existenca. Holland, therefore, chose Louis of the Emperor, “ Unlike,” saya Alison, “ the 
Nonararce for her King. Louis was an intelligent, conquered states ef other European monarchi 
conseientious, and upright man. Even the voice the inhabitants of Lombardy felt the fo 
of slundor hes not attempted to wally his fame. yoke only in the quickened cirenlation of w 
He won the enthusiastic love of his aubjects. the increased vent for indnetry, the wider field 
The Cisalpine Repnblic had received the name for exertion. Houours, dignities, and emolu- 
of the Kingdom of Italy. It was a small ter- mente, all wero reserved for Italians. Hardiy a 
ritory, containing threo’ millions and a half of magistrate or civil functionary was of foroign 
inhabitants, It was indebted to Napoloon for Every bere gret and wef undertakings 
existance, Unaided by his arm, it could not for ware set on foot. Splendid edifices ornamented 
an hour have protected itself from the assaults the towns. Useful canals irrigated the fields.” 
of Austria. In mid-winter, four handred and — The state of Piedmont, a province of Sardinia, 
fifty deputies had cromed the Alps to implore the contained « population ef one and a lalf million. 
assistance of Napoleon in organizing their go- The inhabitants were overjoyed to escape from 
‘ernment, and in defending them fromthe armed the iron despotism of Austrian role. Cordisll 
Asspotlams which threatened their destruction. sympathizing with the French in their political 
In the following words they had addressed Na- principles, tummultuonsly joined them. The 
poleoa — whole land laaod with Dinininaions and was 
“Tho Cisalph btio needa voca} with rejotcings 8 Piedmont was annex 
which will Mai ts te reapecte by ‘Sepives to France. Napoleon wns of Italian parentage, 
which have not yet recognised ita existence. It He ever remeined faithful to the souvenirs of his 
absciutely requires a man who, by the greatness origin. ‘The Italian Ienguage was hie mother 
of his name dnd strength, may give it the rank | tongue, and the interests of Italy were peculiarly 
‘and consideration which it may not otherwiee! near to his heart, 
obtaia, Therefore General Bonay is re- The Peninsula was divided into erveral petty 
quested ty honour the Clralpiae Repablic by dokedoms, principeitng, and Kivedoie., Nore 
continuing to govern it, by blending the direction of these could be independent. They could only 
of its aMfuirs with those of France, so long as exist by seeking shelter beneath the fag of Aus- 
ahall be necessary to unite all parta of ite territory tria or Franos. It was one of the fondest dreams 
‘under the wame political institutions, and to cause of Napoleon's noble ambition to restore Italian 
it to be recognised by the Powers of Europe.” independence. He hoped, by his infuence, to 
At the earnest solicitation of the people, Na- have been able to unite ali these feeble govern- 
gen sferwardes accepted the crown, declaring ments in one great kingdom, containing twente 
ugene to be his heir. Qn this oocasion he said miiiiwns of inhabitants, Rome he would make 
wo tha French Senate— its illustrious capital He designed to rescue the 
“Powerful and great ia the French Empire, immortal city from the rains with which it is 
Groater still ia our moderation. We heve, in a encumbered; to protect its ancieut monuinents 
tanner, conquered Holland, Switzerland, Italy, from the farther ravages of deoay, and to restore 
Germany. Bat inthe midst of such unparalleled | the vivy, as far ap possible, to its ancient splan. 
® 
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Nepoleoa bad gained such an inBuenoe 
te Htalian people, that be could, without 
SF ulty, bave carried thie magnificent 
mr, were it nut for cerain 

sil considerations which arrested Lua. He 
Sd for peace with Europe. He wished, if 
ble, te conciliate the friendly fealings of the 
avding monarchies towards the new institu 
* Franc 

To epprese Austria, he deemed it wise to 
leave her in possession of ber conquest of the 
aucieat state of Venice ae far as the Adige. 
Spain was propitiated py allowing her two 
princes to occupy the threne of Etruria. By per- 
mitting the Pope to retain his secular power over 
the Statet of the Church, he secured throughont 
Earope u religious interest in fevour of France, 
The Bourbons he had wished to leave undistarbed 

of Naples, aotwith soding re- 
iterated note of treachery against Thic 
would he pledge to Europe of his de. ire not to 
introduce violence and revolution into ber go 
‘verntoenta, The power was clearly in his hands. 
detanoe, Sense» prordgu of te poplin 

lofiance. So laze a provortion of ¢ 

of Italy had imbified ce prin y 

which the French Re ition 
that they implored the permiasio: of Naj 
drive their rulers from thelr thrones, Wl 
the Fronch armiee appeared, they ware «el 
b jon of the people aa friends and 
i jut Napoleon did not doem it wine 
to eprovd through Europe the famnes of revoln- 
tion, neither did he consider it is duty to allow 
tha despots of Exrope to force back apon France 
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upon land then imperial Rome is ler meri ‘on 
| Fests waz filling the world with clamow 
| against the irautiable ambition of Napoleon. He 
phad annexed to Francs, Genoa, the valleys of 
| Piedmont, and a fow lesgues of toritory along 
the left banks of the Rhinc, that that noble river 
| might be one of his barriers against invading 
|bosts. He bad alzo strong ened his empire to 
resist ita muHitodinous foes, hy forming strong 
friendly alliances with the Kingdom of Italy, 
Bavaria, Switzerlend, Holland, and a fow minor 
states. “To call this the epi~* of encroachment 
is an abuse of language. it -vas merely potting 
‘8 stronger lock upon bis doot 1 # necombary pre 
rection against robbers, 

There was a ~ ality atv ting Nepolen,« 
career which be ever recogu w, und which no 
human wisdon ‘ould have ave ed. Aristocratic 
Enrope was aarily inarn against the de. 
mocratic Empercr. Had Napoleon neglected to 
fortify iasel against agyression, by enlarging 
the boundaries of France, and by forming friendly 
alliances, the conlesced despote would bavelaughed 
him toscorn as they to: 10crown from his brow. 
Bn, on the other band, by di snating prin. 

nizing his frends wy 
ie alarmed still more 
he mopatchs ground him, and roused them to 
itil more aesperato eBorts for his destruction 
Phe government of England cannot be called & 
tespotiom. Next to thet of the United Stotes, it 
= the most liberal and free of any pon the globe, 
tut the Engiish oligcrcby dreaded excecdiogh 
be deocratc prinsiples which hed gained wi 
scend mey in Francs, Thousands of her popu» 
































a rejected and detested dynssty. The various 
temxations and alliances to which we have | 
above referred took place at various timen be- 
teoen 1802 aud 2F 
Such, in the 1atin, «4 abe position of France 
this pariud, ile 2,8,” suys Aligon, 
‘eas extending itsinizhty anns over both bemi- 
eres, France was laying its iron grasp on the 
vast and most important province: of Europe. 
wirife could aot be other desperate 
two ouch Powers, The difference be- 
ue two was simply thin England wos 
nw and anuexing to her vast empire 
islands, and 

















rth Americs and in South America, | 





iu Asia, ia Africas in the Atzone 
Occ Pacific Ooean, and the Ludiaa Oxsun + 
in the: evreuean Sea, and apon the shores 


of the. .d Sex and of the Caspian. It was her 
boast thet upon the territories of Britaunia the 
sun never eased to shine** She bed formed 
coslitions against France with Russia, Austria, 
Tarke) Prussia Naples, Sweden, Spain, Porta- 
innumerable other petty principaliti 
dukedome. And yet ‘hh Exgland, to te 
sited miseress of the seas, and mote powerful 


over whom England 
dominion, tas been estimated ot 








The 
ext 
160,000, 080, 


tion in 
Mer 


rinces all over the |S 
be Enst Indies and in the West!” =Prehen 


ation, headed by many of the most eloquent 
cewhers of Parliament. were clamcrous for popa- 
ar reform, Ireland wus on the eve of revolt, 
The maritime sapremncy of Exglind was also 
mperilled, should Napoleon, with bis almost 
vperhurnan genio. kuvo free ecope for the do. 
‘velopment of the energies of Fravce; thorefore 
derty-lovirg England wlowed herself to nead 
an alliance of despots against porter rights. 
Jombined Enrope crus sd Napoleon, And 
what is Ecrope now? It contains but twoelasses 
— the oppressors and the oppressed. “Ths vay 
will yet come,” said Napoleon, when the Eng- 
Pill lament the victory of Waterloo!” In- 
ie day Cot currence of unhesrd-of 
Singvlar de‘ at, by which, notwith 
anding the most fatal e: tastropho, the glory of 












[the conquered has not Jered, nor the fame of 


the conqueror been increased!’ ‘The meraory of 
the one will aurvive bis destruction. ‘The memory 
of the other will, perhape, be buried in his tri- 
tumph, “When Theara" ead Robert Hall, "of 
the result of the battle of Waterloo, I felt’ that 
the clock of the world bad gone back six ages.” 
On this subject Napoleon remarked at St. 
Helena: “The English are said to traffic in 
eversthing. Why, then, does abe not sell iterty, 
for which she might get a high price, and with 
qe, what would not the poor Spaaias 
exam would not the poor 
give het te free them from the yoke to which 
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have sarin bon siectnd? Tam confident 
they wou rill any price to re- 
7 eens WN Teese {who laypied them 
snd the error into which I 

| migut at leust be turned into good acount 
another government. As to ‘= Italians, I 
“ented in their hearta princip! which can 

be rooted ont. What can Engiend do 
better than to promote and assist the noble ima- 
palses of modern regeneration? Sooner or later, 


this regeneration must be accomplished, Sore peop! 


reigns | old aristocratic institutions may exert 
their ¢ forts to oppose it, bat in vain. They are 
Gooming themaelves to the puniahment of Siey~ 
ph jouer or Inter, some anm will tire of 
resistance, and then the whole system wil fall to 
nothing." Would it not be better to yield with » 
good grace? This was my intention. Why 
England reas to avail herself of the glory 
ge abe . ight derive from thia course 

Proceeding 


DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH AND SPANISH AT TRAFALGsK 


2 


1830, and the mrong partiality te French alliance 
‘which bas recently grown up with the spread of 
‘smocratio principles, kas now anggested the 
painful doubt whether Napoleon d:f not kuow 
‘Us better than we koow ourselves, and whether 
‘we could have resisted those methods of sodas- 
tion which had proved fatal to the patriotiam of 
40 many other people. The spirit of the nation, 
indeed, then ran high against Gallic invasions 
unanimity unprecedented animated the British 
le. Bat, strong us that feeling was, it is 
now doubtfal whether it would not have been sup. 
Planted in « lange portion of the nation af 12s, 
‘astil stronger, and if the eudden offer of ali the 
ittering objects of democratic ambition would 
not have shaken the patriotism of « considerabie 
portion of the British, as it anqnestiouably would 
of the great bulk of the Irish people.” 
Sixtoen princes, of various degrees of rank and 
power, occupying small states in the valley of 
the Rhine, formed a The plan 


Napoleon, fully conscious of the uncertainty of nated with Napoleon ‘I'he states thus united 


his position, wrote to Joseph in Naples, urging 
ay ‘erect @ powerfal fortress upon the see- 
const, “Five or six millions a-yaar,” said he, 

"be devoted for ten years to this great 
ereution, in suck s manner that, with each expen- 
ature of six millions, » degree of strength ahould 
bbe gained, and so that, 0 early as the second or 
third year, you migit be able to shut yourself up 
in this vast fortress. Neither you nor I know 
wit is to befull us in two, three, of forr years. 
Contwise are nol for we. If you are energetio, 
you muy hold out, in euch ‘an aaylom, long 
enough to defy the rigours of Fortune, and to 
await the return of her favours.” Qn another 
cecasion, ke remarked to some friends, who had 
gatierod around Lim in the Toileries, when in 
the very roeridian of bis power, “The viciasitudes: 
of life kre very great. It would not be strange 
abould my sou Yet have canse to deem hitoself 
very fortunate with an income of siz thousand 
franes 9-year.” 

‘Napoleon was ever of the impreasion that the 
majority of the British people were opposed to 
the war; that it was maintained aolely by the 
influenco and to promote the interests of tho 
aristocracy. 

“T would not have attempted to subject Eng- 
iand to France,” said he to O'Meara. |“ E could 
nr have united two nations so dissimilar. If 1 
had seceded in my project, I would have 
abolished the monarctiy and established # repab- 
Hic, instead of the oligarchy by which you are 
ariecg I would have separated Ireland from 

‘ngland, and left thers to themselves, after having 
‘gown the seeds of republicanism in their morule. 
i would have allowed the House of Commons to 
temain, but would have introduced a great re- 
form.” “Would England,” says Alison, “have 
remained true to herself ander the tion to: 

ree prodased by goch means? This Be 
fuint npou which no Briton would have enter- 
tuined a d-abt rill within these few years. But 
which the pub | has reeled 

as emce 





























took the namw of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Tt was @ compact somewbat resembling that of 
the “ United States,” and embraced a populution 
of about fourteen millions. Napoleon was elocied 
Protector of the Confsder ion. Perfect liberty 
of conscience wus established through all the 
states, and they entered unicedly into an alliance 
with France, offensive aud defonsive. In cuse of 
war, France was to farnish 200,000 men, and the 
Confederates 63,000. All disputes between the 
rates were to be netiled by a congress compored 
oftwobodiex, WhenthisConfederution was formed 
to secure external and internul peace, Napoleon 
sont word to the King of Prussia “ that he would 
eo without pain, nay, even with plousure, Prus- 
tia ranging under her influence all che ntutes of 
the north of Germany, by means of a confedera- 
tion similar to that vf the Rhine.” 

Twelve years before these events, Spain hed 
entered info a tresty with France, by which she 
agreed to furnish Fravoa, in conse of war, with 





nation feasing neutrality. Spair 
turin a lemon, Hf abe Sefued. to fall Ore 
treaty, war with France would be the inevitable 
consequence. If she continued to supply Franot 
with money, che must expose herself to the 
broadsides of the ~ritish navy. After many re- 
monstrances on (pert of England, and denials, 
‘apologies, and pro tations on the part of Spain, 
England, without any declaration of war, iesued 
socret orders to her fleet to capture the merchant 
shipe of Spain, wherever found. Four Spanish 
gelleona, freighted with treasure, all uasnspicious 
of danger, were approaching Cadiz. A squadron 
of four British ships attacked them, One of the 
Spanish ships was blown up, and all on board, 
‘two hundred and fifty in number, perished. The 
other thres ships, their decks slippery wish bleod, 
were captured. The tressure on bourd was over 









[ity millions of trance, 





mm 
‘This eocarrence intense exaitement 
throoghout England. Tue govorament, with 
qiach embarraanent, defended the meagare as 
jovsifuble and neeweary. Fox, Lond Grenville, 
and vest members of the British sone 
to 


dewned the act as an indelible dia 
anion. Spain immediately declared war eget 
Great Britain, The united fleats of France and 
Spain, some thirty ships in number, were met by 
an equal squadron of Engtish ships off Cape Tra- 
falgar, It wae the 31st of October, 1806, the 
day after the capitulation of Ulm. A bloody 
sonflict ensued. The combined feet wee entirely 
overtlrown. Nineteen ebips were taken ; seven 
swcaped into Cadia, #0 pierced und shattered aa 
to he perfectly unservicenble ; four made way for 
the Straits, and were captured a few days sfter- 
wards. Thus the fleets of France and Spain were 
in fact annihilated. England remained the an- 
disputed mistress of the sens. Napoleon could 
no longer hope to assail her. He could only 
atrive to ward off the blows which she continued 
unceasingly to deal upon him. This led him 
more deeply to feel the necessity of strengthen- 
ing himself upon the Continent, as the wide world 
af water was entirely in possassion of his foes. 
The capitulation at Ulm and the victory of 
Ansterlite caused the defeat of Trafalgar to be 
forzotten. ‘The echoes of that terrific naval con- 
ict died away amid the solitades of the ocean, 
while the resonance of the mighty tread of Napo- 
ioun’s armies vibrated throngh every capital upon 
the Continent. William Pitt soon died, at the 
impenously called for Mr. Fox as pri 
muster. ‘The King was compelled to yield. Mr. 
“ox and Nepoleon were friends—mutual ad- 








aairere, The 1aasces of the British people were T#0d- 


in favour of perce. The powerfal 7, 
both of wealth and rauk, were almost to 2 man 
in favour of war. Napoleon waa exceedingly 
gratified by this change, and was sangnine in the 
hope of imrmediate peace, 

Soon after the accession of Mr. For to power, 
® wretch presented himself to him and offered 
to assassinate Napoleon. Mr. Fox indignantly 
ordered the man to be seized and imprisoned, and 
wrote « noble fetter to the French goverument, 
denouncing the odious Fret and offering to 
place the map at their disposal. This generous 

dure, a0 different from that which leon 

ind been accustomed to reosive from the British 
erament, touched the magnanimous heart of 
‘tho Emperor, “There,” be exclaimed, “I re- 
cognise the principles of honour and virtue which 
have always aviraated Mr. Fox, Thank him in 
my name, Tell him, whether the policy of his 
tovereign onuses us to continue mnch longer at 








fully conferred all possible honours upon lis meiory. 
Bis brat ver was made an carl, with a peuston of 65,000 
a-yoar, Each of his sisters tecolved. a gift of £10,000, 
snd £100,000 to purchase an estate, A public funeral 
‘was decreed him, atid «monument erected in St. Paul's 
athedral. At Wateriov,” says Alison. * 

Seaccht for wekary; at Tratalgar, for e3stepoe.> 








NAPOLEON BOMAPARTS. 


war, of whether as speedy an cad ex the tic 
nations can detire is pot to « quarrel noeles to 
| bumanity, I rejoice at the new character which, 
| from this proceeding, the war hes alnady taka. 
Tt is an omen of what may be expected frou « 
cabinet of the principles of which I am delighted 
Ito judge from those of Mr. Fox. He is one of 
{the men most fitted to feel in everything what is 
excellent, what is truly great.” M. Talleyrand 
communicated these sentiments to the English 
winister, A reply was immediately return 
{Mr. Fox, in Funk and cordial tortos Pro} 
peace. Napoleon was delighted wit 
| Most sincerely be wished for reconcilia- 
j tion with Great Britsia. Rejoiced at this over- 
j ture, he accepted it with the unnst cordiality. 
it was now extremely difficult to 
the conditions of peace. Napoleon was #0 pow 
fal that France would awede to any terms which 
ber Emperor should judge to be bes! ; but Mr. Fox 
‘was surrounded in Partament by an opposition 
of immense strength, ‘The Tories wished for war. 
Engisnd bed made enomme-ns conquests of the 
colonies of France avd her allies. She wished to 
retain them all. France hed made vast «~--- 
sions to her power upon the Continent. The 
English yrernment insisted that she should eur- 
England wished to be the great 
manufacturer of the world, with all nations for 
{her purchasers, and with ‘the commerce of all 
| climes by her fleets. Napoleon, though 
most anxious for peace, was not willing that 
[France shoald become the vassal of England. 
‘Ho deemed it « matter of the first moment that 
French manufactures shonld be encouraged by 
Protective duties. Under these circumstances, 
Nepoleon said to Mr. Fox, through M. Talley- 








“Franos will not dispute with England the 
conqnests England has made, Neither docs 
Frauoe olsim anything more upon the Continent 
than what she now has. It will, therefore, be 
easy to Jay down the buds of a pence, if England 
haa not inadmissible views relative to commer- 
cial interests, The Emperer is persnaded that 
the rea soe of the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens was no other than the refusal to con- 
clude a commercial treaty. Be assured that the 
Emperor, withont refusing certaia commercia) 
advantages, if they are possible, will not admit of 
any treaty prejudicial to French industry, which 
‘he means to protest by all daties and prohibitione 
which can favour its development, He insists 
on having liberty to do at home all tbat he 
pleases, all that la beneficial, without any rival 
ustion having a right to Gnd foult with him,” 

Ie in cheering to contemplata the generous in- 
terconrse por these Sot sum Mr. Fox 
wccompani with private not 
fal) of frank and cordiai friendship. PUL Talley? 
rand, who waa but the amamnensis of Napoleon, 
followed his example. It will be remeu.bered, 
thet, at the commencement of the war, the En; 
lish captared all the French whom they could 
find upon the sea. Napoleon, in retaliation, cap- 

Jeured all the Hn.” wehoma be contd Gud ‘upon 
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abe lard. Mozy members of the highest families 
in Esgland were detained in France. Mr. Fox 
applied for the release of several of them on 
parole. Napoleon immediately sent to him every 
‘ove designated in the list, Mr. Fox, in return 
this magnanimity, released an equal number of 
ulnstrions captives taken in the battle 

There was another serions difficulty in the way 
‘fpeace. The King of Engiand was also King 
of Hanover. Thie kingdom, situated in the 
tiorthern part of Germany, occupied = territory 
sbout twice as large as tha State of Massachn- 
setts, and embraced « million and a balf of in- 
babitauta. At the commencement of the last 
ition aguinst France, Napoleon had taken it. 











At the peace of Presburg, immediately after the 
‘Austerlitz, Napoleon bad allowed Prussia 
take posseasion of the territory. English 


wour Jemanded thet Hanover shonld be re- 
red. This appeared absolntely essential to 
veace; but Prassia grasped her rich booty with 
ieathlews teuacity. Napoloon, however, medi- 
ated restoring Hanover to England, and con- 
Prnssia some other provinces in re- 

fp the midst of this labyrinth of diplo- 

Fox _s suddenly taken sick and died. 

ihe pence of the world was entombed in bis 
copulchire. New inflaenoss gained strength in 
ject of St. James, and all hopes of peace 

ua end. ‘The English ministers now 








presented ll kinds of obstacles in the way of 

peace, and tho ambasyadors st Paris conducting 

the neotintions soon demanded their passports. 

“There can be no doubt,” aya H. B. Ircland. 

“but chat the hopes of a new war indulged by 

the English eubinet oonstitated the basis of tho 
%. 


bata: 


This rapture was hailed at the Lop 
den Si 


Exchange with the most savage de 





‘The death of Fox, Napoleon ever deemed one 
of tue greatest of calamities, At St. Helens he 
‘said, “ Haifa dozen such men as Fox aud Corn- 
wallie wonld be anfficient to estublish the mora! 
churacter of a mation. With euch men I should 
alwaye have agreed, We should soon bave 
settled our differences, and not only France would 
have been at peace ‘with a nation at bottom 
worthy of extoem, bat we should have done great 
things together.” Again he said, “Fame had 
informed me of his talenta. I found thst hs pos. 
sessed a aoble character, @ good heert, liberal, 
generous, and enkighiaped views. I considered 
hit : to maukiud, and was 
.” And again he remark 
ert inly the death of Fox was one of the 
fatalities of my oareer. Had bis life been pro- 
ionged, affairs would have taken a totally dif- 

torn, The cause of the people bar 
awn phed, and we should have established « 
ew order ¢/ things in Europe.” 
























NEW COALITION AGAINST FRANCE 


CHAPTES XXXmt 
mRA AND AUKESTADL. 

‘A new coalition formed against France—Remarts :2 1 
Monitews—The two antagopistlc forces exisueg 1 
Lurope—Latter to the King of Pruseis—Accent af t 

Landgrafenbers—Perddy of Spalo—Intoreepted do. 
spsiches—Batties of Jens and Auerstadt—Peril of 
the Prnssian Kir Amaging victory of Nepoleon— 
‘Addrees to tbe Saxons—The Duchess of Weimmar— 
‘Opinion of wonen—-Sword of Frederick the ‘roat— 
‘Letters to Josephine. 

Axp now England, Russia, and Pramia formed 
another coalition against Napoleon. There war 
even no plausible pretext to be urged in extentise 
tion of the war. Napoleon wae convecrating all 
his energies to the promotion of the best interests 
‘of France. For the accomplishment of his noble 

he needed peace. In his vast conquests 
he hind shown the most singular moderation—a 
moderation which onght to have put England, 

Roesia, and Prussia to the blush. To the follow- 

ing remarks in the Afonileur—evidently from the 





powerfal pen of Napoleon Europe could make 
no reply but by the charges of her equadrons 
and by the broedsides of her flesta. 





“ Why should Loatities arise betweon France 
and Russia? Perfectly independent of each 
other, they are impotent to inflict evil, bat all- 
powerfal to communicate benefits. If the Ei 

ror of France exercises » great influence in 
Raaly, the Cear exeree a atill greater inflame 
over Torkey and Persia. If the cabinet of Russia 
provends to have @ right to agix limite to 
power of France, without donbt it is equally dis- 

| posed to allow the Eiaperor of the French to pre- 











scribe the bounds beyond which Russia is nut to 
Russia has partitioned Poland. Can she 
then couipiain that France possesses Belgiun 
and the ie banks of the Rhise? Russia bus 
seized apon the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the 
northern provinces of Persia. Can she deny that 
the right of self-preservation gives France ¢ titie 
to demand an equivalent in Europe? Let every 
Power begin by restoring the conquests which it 
hes made during the last fifty years. Let thew 
establish Poland, restore Vanice two ite Senate, 
Trinidad to Spain, Ceylon to Holland, the Critnca 
to the Porte, the Caucumuaand Georgia to Persia, 
the kingdom of Mysore to the sons of Tippoo 
Saib, aud the Mabratta States to their lewfal 
‘owners, and the other Powers may iuve 
some title to insist that France shall retire within 
‘ber ancient limits, It ia the fashion to speak of 
the ambition of France. Had she chosen to pre- 
serve her conquests, the half of Austria, the 
‘Venetian States, the states of Holland and Swit 
zerland, and the kingdom of Naples, would have 
been in ber possession. The liniite of France 
‘are, in reality, the Adige and the Rhine. Hus it 
passed wither of these limits? Hed it fixed on 
‘the Solza and the Drave, it wenid not heve ox- 
ceeded the bounds of its conquest.” 
| ‘When Napoleon was endeavouring to carrompa 
General Mack at Ulm, It was absclutely seseutis® 
ito the success of his enterprise that he ahouid 

















NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Cisne, 


+ 1 a few battalions acrow the little state of with all hic wonted power cad genius he roused 
aspach, which belonged to Prussia. To Berna- himself for the new conflict. He wrote to bis 
4 te, who bad charge of this division, be wrote:— brothers in Naples and in Holland, saying— 


“You will traverse the terri of Anspach. 
Avoid resting there. Do ing in your 
power to conciliate the Prassisas. Testify the 
gree eat possible ro rd for the interests of 

russia. “In the me: time, puree your march 
with rho utmost rapidity, alleging a8 an excnse 
the “impossibility of doing otherwise, which is 

ube far 





~. sume time, he despatched the Grand ° 


‘ant Duroc to Ber‘in to apprise the King of 
‘ia of the critiral situation in which he was 





“ Give yourselves nouncasiness. ‘The presec? 
wtraggle will be speedily terminated. Prussia 
and her allies, be they who they may, will te 
crashed. And this time I will seitie finally with 
Europe. 1 will put it out of the power of my 
enemies to stir for ten years.” 

He shut bimeelf up for forty-eielit hours to 
form his plans and arrange the etaie, He tien 

two days dictated, almost without intermis 
ni, nearly tivo hundred lettess, 

‘All these lettera are prese Through all 








byan attack from so formidable aa allience, | time they will be admired as roodels of the wt of 
nut any previous declars’ion of wars to ex- | governing armies and empires, In eix days the 


pros his rogret at the neoessity of marching some | ftwperial Guard were ext from Paris to the 





provera 
toexcusehimself ups 








tion of the Prvwsiantercitory; and | Rhine. They travel. 
the groan of absobuteneces. | day. 


by ost city miles a 
Tt was nearly mi.saigit ov the 24th of 





sity alone. ‘Thoujr' the King rather nngreciowly | September, 1806, when :tupi leon, accompanied 


aocepted 
of 
oud) 








a 





" ap des, the more warlike portion | by Josephing, entered bis cavriage at the ‘Taile- 
nation, bented by ‘heir chivalric Queen, | ries to join the army. Ae in the {st contest, he 

arid that this violation was an outrage | kuew aot “why he fought, or w! 
which could ouly he avenged by the sword. Tis | of him.” 


was required 
He communicated © pasting message 





was one of the grievances of which Prussia now | to the Senate, in which he said— 


cotptained. 

‘There ware then, nsnow, in Enrope two groat an- 
tagonistic torces—the governors and the gover 
—the aristocracy and the people. The triumph 
‘of Nupolson war the triumph of Pegiies rights. 
‘Alexander, young, ambitious, and the monarch 
of the ancouated millic 
to Wil 
proud of Ler pnt milaary ghw7, and stimulated 
by an enthusiastic ant romantic Queen, resolved 
to meamre swords with the great 
England, burdened with the gras 
phores, reiterated her cry against "the insatiable 
azobition of Nupoleon.” 

The armics of Prussia, nearly 200,000 strong, 





commenced their march against France. sod 2! 





entered the heart of Saxony. Frederick W 
the King of Prasia, headed this ermy, and com- 
pelled the Ki ouy to joiu the alliance. 
*Onr cause,” “ia the common canse of 
Iegitimate kings, and'all auch must aid in the 

ise.” Alexonder, having aronsed anew 


i was bi forced 
smarches over the wils of Poland. ‘Two Vandred 


thousand men were io his train, to join the in- 
vading host in their march upon Paris. England, 
with her omnipresent and invincible fleet, was 
frowning along the shores of the Medi 

and of the Chennel, 11 blows 




















ious of Russia, was anxious | samstan 
‘ont the etvin of Auvterli. Prussia | Govedon and somone” 


of two bemis. | Bearing the tniform of her regiment of dragon 


“To a0 just @ war, which we have not pro 
oked by any act, by any pretence, tbe tne 
ause of which it would he itipossible to assigs, 
aud where we only take arms to defend our 
selves, we depend entirels upon the support of 
tbe lai and upon that ofthe people, whim ct. 

pon to give fresh proofs of their 





In his Grst bulletin he wrote, “The 
Prastia is with the army, dressed as an 


eon of 
mAZON, 


writing twenty letters a day to epread the co 
fingration in ll directions. We seem to behold 
Annids in her madness setting fire to her owo 
palace. After her follow Prince Louis of Prum 
sie, a prince fall of bravery, hurried on by the 


| spirit of party, who flattere bimself that he asull 





find great renown in the vicissitudes of war. 
Following the example of there {herons pare 
sons, all the court cries ‘To arms! But whea 
‘war shall beve reached them with al? its horrors, 
all will seek to exculpate themselves trom baring 
been instrumental in bringing ite thunder to ‘ie 
peaotfal plains of the worth.” 

‘At Mayence Napoleon parted with Josephine. 
Her tears for s moment overcame bits, and he 
Fielded to thor eractions of exderness which 
‘are an honour to the heart, He headed his 
utterly bew ldered the Prussians by his 














upex every exposed point, and strivin, her S95 . 
pollsoal iefceuce aad bax gold, 0 Se oan pacn rag and in a few day his whole 
nations in the formidable coalition. ce into their rear, cutting them off from all 
With deep sorrow Napoleon bebeld the rising ‘heir supplies and from al! possibility of retreat, 
af thi new storm. Ho had just an Ho was now sure of a decisive victory; yet, to 
‘arduous campaign: he had treated his enemies “eet, if possible, the effusion of blood, he 
with surpsssing “agnanimity, and bad hoped humanely wrote to the King of Prassia:— 
thet e permaves: peace was secured. But_no  “Iammow in the best of Saxony. Beliove 
uex was ove conlition destroyed than another =r, my strength is such that your {urces cannot 
wis formed, His energetic spirit, however, we- ‘ong balance the victwry. But ~herefore eed 
nob one to Field £9 despondency. Throwiuy, <:. .c mach blood? To xtat pupae? Why 
fis dajvction whic’. {0 ap hoor bimn, ,chould we maxe our subicots slay exch other? 
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1 do not prise w viotory which Je 
the lives <f 20 marr of wy children, IP2 were 
miliary esteer, snd if I 

301 srihe chances of war, thiz 
auld be wbolly misplaced. Sire! 
will be vanquished. “You will have 





your Maj 
compromise’ the repose of yuur life and the ex- 
iene of your ambjects without the shadow of a 
preteat. ‘At present you ave mainjared, and may 
treat wit we in » manner conformable with 


Before w month bas passed you will 
in & didlcrent position. I am ascare 
in thus writing, irritate that sensi- 
bility which naturally belongs to every sovereign, 
But civcwnstancea demand that T showd use co 
‘ent, I jnoplore your Majesty to view 
i this letter nothing but the desire I have to 
¢pace the effusion of Lamun blood. Sire, my 
dorother, T pray God that ke may have you in his 
vrorthy ani holy keeping. 

“Yoor Majesty's good beother, 
“Narorsow.” 
_Tothie letter no reply was returned. Tt wes 














given ts x Prussian officer, but it fs sx‘d that the 
Excquror vid not receive if matil the morning of 
ths battle of Jens, 


Tu two days, Napoleon, accompanying tho 
advance guard of hie army, met thd Diighty 
boat of 11, Prussians strongly (ortified upou the 
fields of Jena and Auerstadt. It waa tho even 
ing of tie thirteenth of October, A cloudlens 
sty Hing the woster eky with eplecdowr, 
dasaded the eye with brilliance as ite rays ware 
elected frou: the antaoar of one bundred thou- 
cd men Eighteen thousand superb cavalry, 
wtb their burpished ielmeta and proud eapari 

., Sere draw up upoo the plain, Three 
cred pieces of heavy axtillery ware concet- 











ated ia battery, whose destructive. power ! 
imagination ean hardly conceive. Te advanced 


Pos of he Prans were sttioed spon the 
Lecigratenborg, © high and steep hill, whose 
it waa deemed ineccessible wo artillery. 
joiexn immediately drove them from the bill 
‘ook posession. From its brow the whole 
sien of the Prussian army could be deseried, 
extending for many leagues. 

“The plain of Aucrstadt, twelve miles distant, 
‘ew: however lost from the'view. Napoleon was 
vot aware that w strong division of the Prassiea 
army oveuped that position, ‘The shades of 
night cxme ou, The blate from the Prussian 
fires, dispersed over @ space of eighteen miles, 
threw « brilliant glow over the whole heevens. 
Couriers were immedistely despatched to hasten 
an vitb all poutble speed the battalions of tha 
French army for the decisive baitle which the 
moraing sun waa to usher in. Napoleon was 
bis own a.scineer in snrmounting the diffcaltios 

ing the esnmon to the summit of the 
Zadurateaderg. To sncourage the men te 
hercaiean toil, Napoleon, by the Bight of the 
iamern, worked with his own hsnds in bluting 
the rocks and smoothing the way. With in 
oadible ovchisiemm, the mcvesive divisioxe of 


























DEFEAT OF THE PRUSSIANS AT JENA. 
by the French, se ther erired mon-r4 fa over 


» 


cocting those obstacles which to te Prussia: 
had oppenr ? absolutely for: cable, a 
pokou, having prepared ti: ax, acd aided jt 
deagging one gua to the summir, let h.a troopt 
todo the rest. T = Jong night they 
toiled uncessingly, fore the nornin 
duvoed efrmilable battery was bnstung, Bow 
the heights. 

~ As battalion after battalion arrived ip the dark 
ees, they took the positions vtexignated by thriz 
experienced chieftain, and threw thorosslves up 
{the ground for sleep. Soult and Ney received 
orders to march all night te be prepara’ to 















sarreet the retreat of the 2. Napoleon, 
having thus nee all Ios errungemente for the 
terrific contlice of the ex=ving day, retired to lia 


tent about midnight, xd caluily ext dowa to 
doo os a plan of rtudh: und uf discipline for 
[Medame Campen's Ferule School 

Nothing oan more stcikiogly show then thi 

the pecniiae orgenization of this moet estreonti- 
uery mind. There was no effectation in thie 
effort, He could, at any time, turn from one 
enbiect, howerer momentons that might be, 
jonasecrate ait his energies to another, untrunble.? 
‘oy 8 waudering thought. All that te did 
the internal iinproveinent of Franc. be was com- 
pelled tw do in motnents cclved froma the 
toils of wer. Combined Europs vould nover 
| allow him to lay sside the wo: 

“ Franee,” auld Napoleon, " needs uothing 10 
mach to promote her regeneration ss good 
mothers.” 

His heart was deeply interested in promoting 
‘the preeperity and appiness of France. ‘To the 
sangninary somes af Jeoa and Aucretadt he vrs 
reluctantly driven by the attacks of fora whe de 
nonnoed him we a nsarper, and thiratened 
hor him from bis throne, 

Te was cidnight A girdle of dame, +i... 
from the innumerable watch-Gres of tle Prussiaa 
hosts, blazed along the borizon ue ‘ur as the « 
‘conld extend, almost encircling the troops of the 
Emperor. ‘The oo! winds of approaching winte 
swept the bleak autnimit of the Laodyraleuberg, 
‘Wrapped in tit cloak, be lied thrown bit 
upon the ground, to share for an hour the frigid 



























bivonse of his soldiers, He wns far from hoine, 
Tha fate of hia empire de =. po. up 
the struggle of the ex: g day. England, 
Rassis, Prussia, the thr: ost power vo: 


arches upon the glo, ce bauded apuiust 
chim. If defested ont morron, Austria, 
Sweden, and all the iow monarebies, would 
Hall upon tho Republics Emperor, and acsie 
{his utter destrection. 

In thet gloso: Lon, intercepted despatches of 
the utmost i ‘were pieced in the hands 
of Napoleon. He roused bina:elf froma his slau ber, 
cand read them by the light of the emnp tire 
)The Bourbons of Spein, admonished by tle da- 
™ Count Paiet de Loserne escign thle e.- t0 the 


ere of the battle af Susterlits. In either case “1 
"Dastrares w wel-snown peculiarity in the co--se0s- 
Haale. 
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Gout of Trafalgar, had decided that Nngland would exbres the fogitives, and haa driven into one oon 
2 for them a sofer ally than France, While fosed mass the infantry, cavalry, and artillery.” 
profetsing cordial Siendehip for Napoleon, they In the midst of this eppa"ing scene, se craphi- 
wore entering into seret allianse with Evgland. cally described, the Prussian reeerve, twenty 
Taking advantege of Napoleon's absence from thousand strong, with fire tread and unbroken 
France, and trusting thet he wcold encounter font, emerged through tha clond of fugitives to 
defeat far away io the heart of Prowis, they stem the awful torrent. For a moment they 
wore treachorously preparing to cross the Pyro- seemed to restore the batile. Napoleon stove 
‘ood, and, i alliance with England, ta atiack upon the summit of the Landgrafenberg, clin, 
him'in his rear. Napoleon certainly wa: not serene, passioniess, watching every portion of 
one of the meekest of men. The perusal of the extended field, and guiding the terrific ele- 
these documents convinced him that he could ments of destruction. The Imperial Guard, lel? 
enjoy no security wbile the Bourbons sat upon in resorve, waited hour after hour, looking upon 
the throne of Spain, They would avail them- the carnage before them, burning with inter: 
selves of very opportunity to atack Mon inthe eal to abare in the conflce. At Tat, a youn 
dark. Ashe folded up these proofs of their| soldier, in the excess of his almost 
pertidy, he calmly romarked, “The Bourtons of | cltement, shoated, “Forward, forrurd ! 
“yin shall be replaced by’ princes of my own“ How now?” exclaimed Naz! 
tunity.” From that hour the doom of the he turned his eys towards him. 
Spanish house of Bourbon was sealed. doy is this who ventures to coansel his Fi 
Napoleon wrapped himself again in bis closk, ror? Jet bim wait til he bas commanded in 
cbrow himscl' upon the ground with his feet thirty pitched battles befora he proflers his 
towards the fire, and slept as serenely as if he advice!” 
were reposing upon the imperial couch of St. It was now nearly four o'clock in the ufter- 
Cloud. noon, Napoleon saw that the decisive moment 
‘At abont four o'clock in the moroing he was bad arrived. Ho ordered Murat, with twelve 
again on horseback. A dense fog enveloped the thousand boree, fresh and in the finest arrey, to 
plains, shrouding with impenetrable obscority churge the bewildered, wavering, bleeding host, 
the sleeping hosts. Under cover of the darkness and complete the victory. The clatter of iron 
and the thick vapour, the French army was hoofs was heard resounding like the roar of an 
fanged in battle array. Enthusiastic shouts of earthquake ax this terrizls and irresistible 1x85 
“Vive 'Empereur!" greeted Napoleon es he swept with overwhelming destruction upon the 
tode along their lines. The soldiers, benumbed plain. The work was done. The Prussian xray 
with cold, aud shivering in their ranks, waited| was destroyed. Humanity veils her weeping 
impatiently two hours for the signal of attack.|eyes from the appalling scene which eus:tei. 
‘Atsix velock the order to advance was given. |It was no longer a battle, but a maswsore. All 
In coli columns, through the grey mist of the | order was lost, as the whole army, like an i 
tuorning, the French pierced the Prnasian lines| dation, rushed from the field. ‘The barceries of 
in every direction, | Napoleon plougbed their ranks in every direction. 
Tyen exeued wens of horror which no pen The musketry of Napoleon's wl coluzaas purred 
can describe, which uo imagivation esa conceive, them through and through with a pitiless sturm 
For eight bours the bettie raged as if demon of bullets. Twelve thoustnd horsemen, mounted 
arith demon contended—the soldiers of Napoleon | on powerful and nnwearied steeds, rode over and 
and the marshulled lost trained in the school of trampled down the confused mass, and their 
Frederick the Great! It was, indeod, “Greek | sabros dripped with blo. The wretched ric- 
meeting Greek.” The ground was covered with | tima of war, in their frantio attempts to escape, 
the slain, Tho shricks of the wounded, trampled {found their retreat everywhere cut off by the 
eneath the hoofs of charging cavalry, the shout |terrible genius of the conqueror. They wero 
of onset, as the pursuers cot down and rode over| headed here and there, acd driven back npom 
tho parsaed, rose in hideous clamour even above| themselves in refluent waves of blood and de- 
the conscloas thunders of the batue. The victory | struction, 
wavered to and fro. About midday the Prussian’ While this soon was tranepiring npon tho 
general felt that the victory was his, He de- plains of Jena, the Prussians were encountering 
apatched an order to one of his generals:— a similar disaster upon the field of Auerstadt, 
“Send all the force yon can tothe chief point but twelve milcs distant. As the fugitives of 
of attack. At this moment we beat the enemy both armies met in their Aight and wore entan- 
at all points, My cavalry has captured sume of gied in the crowded roads, while bullets, and 
his cannon.” grape-shot, and cannon-balls, and bomb-shells 
‘A fow Loure Inter he sent the following almost were falling like bailstones ‘and thunderbolte 
frantic di tah to his reserve : upon them, consternation unotterable seized all 
“Lose not a moment in advancing with your hearts. In wild dismay they disbanded, and, 
vet unbroken troops. Arrange your columns so throwing down their arms and forsaking theit 
shat, through their openings, there may pass the guns, their horees, and their sramunition waggone 
‘woken bands of the battle, Be ready to receive they fied, a rabble roat, across the fields, with. 
‘he charges of the enctoy’s cavalry, which in the eut direction and without « rallying point’ Bat 
tw firiour tewuner rides on, cvwrwholms, and Murat, with his twelve thousend horsemen, wat 









































4906,) TAKES POSSESSION OF BERLIN. Ld 


iavthe c.lJst of thew, and their mangled corpses! of the Proaian army was taken, ond all 
vrewed the pla the fortrewes of Prassin wore in the hands of 
came, It broaght no relief to the tie French. ‘The fugitive King, with » fe 
vanguished, The pitiless pursuit was aninter. «companions, had fied 12 the confines of Rumia, 
raped. Not one moment was ellowed the for ta there to await the approach of the armies of 
taly or to ret In every dryton the fogiiver| Alexander, Prowis was truck wt by a thy 
found the divisions of Napoloor beiore them. jderbolt. Never before in the history of the 
The King hinelf narowly eped beng akan word wus enc & powsr so speedily and 0 
pritoner during the tumolt and the horror of jutveriy suuibilated. It wes but one month after 
thet dimstrous rout, He bad fled in the midst Napoleon hnd left Paria, and the work was all 
Mf the wreck of his army from the tield of. arey of two bundved thousand men 
Ancestudt, Accompanied by @ few companions killed, akon priconers, or disyersed-—inownersble 
‘in teoreaback, he leaye-} hedges and fencs. und, fortresses, which had becu deemed impregnable, 
in the gloom of niglt, plaoged through field. and upon which bad been lavished the wealth 
vai rests Te was tive o'ciock in the momivg of ages, bad deen compelted to espitulste, and 
‘fore he eneceeied, by circuitous routes snd Napoleon was repo-iuy « Berlin in thy palace of 
varengh by-pat, in resebinig a plaoe of anfety. jtho Prussian King. Enrope beced the tidings 
‘The Prissiaas lost, during thie disastrons das suuy. It seemed more 
twenty thonsand in ailled and wounded, ai an Arabian tale 
twenty thousand wer taken prisoners. Nays ks y. “In acuiling this 
(eon, according to his custorn, having despatcived 'man,” ssid the Russian Emperor, "we are but 
1 yarious generals in pursuit of the vanquisive, (children attacking e giant.” 
«seed most of the uizht upon the Geld of bat; The King of Saxony hsd been compelled to 
personally auperintending the cera of the join Prassia against France. In theso ware of 
bis own band he held the eup Europe, sad is the fete of the minor Powers 
lips, and soothed their dying | They must unite with ono party or the other, 
aioe with his sympathy. With his iron firm-| Napoleon bad taken # large nunihr of Saxon 
1a heer: of great teuderness. No | pris The day wier tee erent battle of 
Ja efiumty were epared to promote thei [Jena, he asecisled the vaptive oficam in one of 
sf He sent Duroc in the morniuz to the ;the halls in the University nt Jene. in frank and 
xrowdei bospitala of Jens, to couvey las a5m~{ concilisting words, be tlnis addressed th 
pathy to every man individually of the wounded! “I know cot why 1am st war with your 
ers, to distzibute money to those who needed |soversign. He is & wise. pecife prince, de- 
and ta assnre all of munificent rewards. As| serving of respect. | wish to see your conntry 
< letter of che Ecuperor was read to thes: un-jreecued from its humilisting dependence apon 
forgenting their aufferings, they |Prassia, Why should the Saxons and the 
ive 'Emperour(” Mangled end! French, with no mctives for hostility, ght 
ing, they expressed the desire to recover! against each other? 1 iam ready, on my part, 


at they might again devote their livas to him, fe give a pledg:. of uy amicable disposition by 







































































Napoleon, with bis accustomed maguanimity, | setting you all at iberty. aad" y sparing Saxony. 
ever wtiribating great praise to his officers and All) requive of you is your ov 
soldiers, wost signally rewerded Davoust fer bis bear arms ugeinst France.” 
beroiem at Auorstadt 1p his official account of, The Saxon officers were seized with admiration 
the battle, Le stated— they listened to a osition Bo Soeoaly sec 

“On oar rizhe tho oorpe of Marshal Davoust ! generoms from tha line of this extrnordinsry 
performed prodigiea, Not oulv did he Keep the, tea. By ecclametinr tzey bound themselves 
oneiny in chook, Sat pursued the bulk of bis!to serve against “ie tore. They set out 
forces over s space of three leagues. That |for Dresden, deoss o three days they 
marhel bat displayed alike the distinguished | would bring beck <6 eww 'ship of thelr aove- 
bravery and tiremoss of character which ure the {reiga. 
fires qualities of « soldier.” ‘The Elector of Hesse was one of the vilest of 

For bic ducatless intrepidity on this ocsasion| men, and one of the most absolute and noro- 
he crate hon Doke of Avemtadt, To houon [tenting of deept. He bad an arcy of 88,010 
him still more, he appointed him to encer first|_men, “He "ai done everything in his power to 
the Prussian capital, thus giving him prece?cnce | provoke the war, and was devoted to the Eng- 
tn the sight of tho whole army. ‘Two weeks! lish, by whora be wes despived. Aleranc-r 
aflerards bo called his officers around him, and {with nearly 200.100 chosen troops, was press. 
‘Addressed thom in the highest terms of respoct |dowa through the plains of Poland, to try lus 
and admiration, Davivst stepped forward and ‘strength again with the armies of France. Ne 
‘aid, “Sire! the soldiers of the third corps will resolved to meet the Cour half way 
alwaya ba to you what tho tenth Iegiuo waa to ft was not so‘ for him to leave in bis mur = 
Cesar,” formidable a fores in the hands of this wa: 

Immediately Napoleon took measures for cherous prinos. Marshal Mortier was chary-d 
following up lis visor with that activity and to decazé thatthe Bleice of Hone bad cessed 
nail which no otber captain has ever equalled. to reign, to 1-ke possession of his dominions in 
{a law thap fowteen daya every remnant the name of Francs, sad to disband his army, 





ise ao more to 




































Gers, Oct, 13, 2 c'slock 4.2. 
“Tam at Gera. my doer fiend. My affairs 
are_ prosperone—everstbing as J could wish. In! 


a fow days, with the aid of God, matters will 
take, I think, » terrible turn for the poor King of; 
Prorsa, pity him persooey, for he i» 
worthy man, ‘The Queen is ot Krfart with the 


King,” If she wishes to2ee » battle, she will have 
that cruel pleascto, I am very well. I have 
grioed flesh since my departares neverticiess 

travel every day from sixty to seventy-five 
miles, on horseback, in 


other way. I retire at 
amidalghe, T often think that you have not qe! 
Wholly thine, * Naroizon.’ 


“Jena, Oct. 15, 8 o'clock a.m. | 
“My love! I have manuvred successfully | 
against the Prussians. Yesterday I gained a 


great victory. There were 150,000 men. I have | o¢ 





taken 20,000 prisoners; also 100 pieces of| 
cannon, and many Hors. Twas near the King) 
of Prussia, and just failed teking him and the! 
Queen. For two days and niglits I heve been in 
the field. I am wonderfully well. Adieu, my| 
lovet ‘Take care of youreelé and tove me. ti 
Hortense is with you, give her a kiss, as also! 
one to Napolean, sad to the little ons. | 
‘“NaPoLEon.” 


“ Weimar, Oct. 26, 5 o'clock P.M. 
“M. Talleyrand will show you the bulletin, 
my dear friend. You will there see my success. 
Everything has transpired as I bad caloulated. 
Never was an army more effectaally besten and 
more entirely destrared. I have only time to 
say that 1am well, and that I grow fat upon 
fatigua, bivouecs, and sleeplessness. Adien, my 
denr friend. A thousand loving words to Hor- 
tense, and to the grand Monsieur Napoleon, 

‘Wholly thine, “ Napougon.” 


“Nov. 1, 2 o'clock aa. 
“Talleyrand bes srrived, end tells me, my 
love, that you do nothing but weep. What do 
you wish, then? You have your dsughter, 
grandchildren, and good news. Surely this is 
enough to make one contented and happy. The! 
Met is superb. Nata drop of rain has st 
jen during the campaign. I am very wi 
and everything is prospercus, Adieu, my | 
Thave received a Jetter from Monsieur Nepoleon. 
I think Hortense must have written it, A thou- 
and kind things to all. *Naporzon.” 


‘The little Napoleon to whom the Emperor so 
often alludes was the eldest eon of Louis and 
Hortense, and brother of the present Emperor of 
the French. He wes an unusually bright and 
promising boy, and a great favourite of his ilus- 
trious grandfather. Napoleon hed decided to 
adopt him as his heir, and all thoughts of divorce 
wore mow Inid aside, 
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carriages, anc every 
git clock and rise at ean 
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CHAPTER iA7) 
THE FIELD OF Et) 


Unavailing appeal of Napoleon—Paper dlockaie 
of he French Mintsat athe Borla de 





"oath 
jon—Preclamation to the desponding 






to the Senate—Petivions of, the 
situation of Napoleon — Rn. 
campment on the Virtule—Care (or the soldiers— 
Battle of Eylaa—The 0.0 grenndier—Touching Aneo 
dotes—Letiars to Josephine. 
On the fields of Jens and Anersindt the Prov 
monarchy was destrcyod. Frederick Wi 
iam had nothing left but a recoote provines of 
his empire. To this he had escaped a fugitiva 
From the utter wreck of bis armies, he bad 
gathered around him « few thousand men. It 
‘was wich extrome regret that Napoleon had fonnd 
himself compelled to loave the congenial scents 
peaceful life in Paris to repel the assanit of his 
banded foes, Had he remained .o France uncil 
Russie, Pruseis, and England had zombined their 
eudinous hosta, be would have bees sudone. 
With hia accustomed energy, he sprat.; pon 
Prussia before Alexander had time, with iia bun- 
dred thousand troops, to traverse te rast plains 
between St, Petersburg and Berlin. Bs the most 
inary akill in mancouvring, sid io the 
endorance of fatigue and toil almost sup-thic-a5, 
he threw bis whole force into the rear of the 
is Ee thus cut them off from Rerliv 
and from all their eupplies, Thex, » + of vic. 
tory, to save the effusion of blood }. 4 
plored peace. His appeul was omara, :. The 
roar of battle commenced, end the armicr of 
Prussia were overwlelined, crushed, annibilated. 












Az coon as the terrific scene was over, Napuleon 


quietly established himself in the palaces of the 
Prossien monarch. The kingdom ws entirely 
‘at his mercy, He then sent Duroc to find Frue. 
tick William, egain to propose the sheathing of 
the sword, 
The unhappy King was found more than five 
hundred miles from hie capital. ie 
away beyond the Vistula, in the wilds of Pr. 
He bad gathered around him shont 
twenty-five thonsand men, the shattered reme 
nants of those berdy battalions whom Frederiv i 
the Grout bad trained to despise fatigue, dam. 
and death. The Russian host, amazed at ths 
suddon catastrophe which lied ‘overwhelmed irs 
ally, threw open ite arma to receive the figirive 
King. Frederick, animated by the presen». of 
the proud legions of Alexander, and conscious 
that the innumersble hordes of Ruwia wore 
pledged for is expport, stil hoped to retrieve 
is efTaire. Peremptorily he repelled the advanon 
‘of Napoleon, resolving, with renewed enorgy. 
again to appeal to the decisions of the sword. 
‘Nothing now remained for Napoleon Wut reso= 
lately to meet the noourmulating bortilizy which 
aiill threatened him. Frederick, from the remote 
provinces of bis empire, was endeavouring to re- 
wuscitate bis army. | Alexander, thoroughly 
was calling into reqeisition al! tne re. 
sources of bis almost illimitabia rea. Be 
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hoped io collect a fores which would ntteriy over- 
whelm the audacious victor. England, with her 


THE BERLIN DECREE. 


inened his famous 


vernal © the wall Neco. 
@ city at which it woe 


ordinanes, called, from 


invincible navy proudly aweeping all seas, was) dated, The Berlin Decree. 
lending st Dantzic and Kanigeberg troops, trea-| The following ia x copy of this oslobyated 


sure, and munitions of war. 
had already come, Napoleon was a thousand miles! 
from the frontiers of France. His foes were eo- 
camped several undred. mile farther 

amid the 


‘The storms of winter! docament :— 


“fa own Imperial Camp, 
“Now, 26tb, 1808. 


“Ns Emperor of the French and King 


north, lapoleon, 
yy foreats and snow-clad hills of of Italy, considering-— 


Poland, During the winter the; 
time to aeonmulate their combined strength, 

to full upon him, in the spring, with overwhelm- 
img numbers. 

Englaud, exasperated and slarmed by this 
amezing triumph of Napoleon, pow adopted a 
‘measure which has been condamped by the 
unanimous voice of the civilised world as a griev- 
ous infringement of the rights of nations. It is 
an admitted principle that, when two Powars are 
ut war, every neutral power has right to sail 
from the porta of one to the ports of the other, 
and to carry uay merchandise whatever, except- 
ing arms and military supplies. Either of the 
contending partics hs, however, the right to 

wkade any port or ports by # naval force suf- 
ficient ta preclude ap entrance. England, bow- 
over, having the undisputed command of ths seas, 
adopted what has hen called « paper bivkte. 
She forbade all nations to have any commercial 
inreroourse whatever with France or her allies, 
wr ped also established 2 = se wariane em 
that rivate property found afloat, i 
tovan enemy, wan to bo tized, and that pencohd 
paasengrra foand upon the ocean were to be made 
Prisonersof war, The French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs tasde a very able report to the govern- 
ment upon this subject, which was concluded in 
the following words:— 


“The oatnrel right of self-defonos permite us. 
<0 oppose au enemy with the sume arma he uses, 

d to make iis Own rage and folly recoil upon 
Since England bas ventured to declare 
all France in state of blockade, let France, 
in her turn, declare that the British isles are 
blockaded. Singo England considersevery French- 
man wn enemy, let all Englishmen, in the coun- 
triea occupied by the French armies, be made 
anaoners of wat, Since England seizes the pri- 
ate property of posceablo merchants, let the 
property of all Englishinen be confisestod. Since 
Engiand desires to impede all commerce, Ist no 
ships from the British isles be received into the 
Freuch ports. As soon as England shall achuit 
tie enthority of the Jaws of ations universally 
sdserved by civilised couutries; as soon as she 
shall acknowledge that the laws of war are the 
same by wea and land; that the right of conquest 
eannot, be extended either to private property or 
to anharmed and peaceable inbabitants; end 
that the right of blockade oagt to be limitd to 
fortided places, your Majesty will cause theso 
rigorous but not unjust measures to cease, for 
ico bdetwean nations in uotbing but exact reci- 


would have 
and 






























“1"That Englaza regards not the law of 
nations recognised by all civilized states; 

"2, That she holds for an enemy every indi- 
‘vidual belonging to = hostile power, and makes 
prisoners of war not only tho crews of armed 
‘vessels, but the crews of trading ships, and even 
captures merchants travelling on account of com- 
mercial business; 

“8, ‘That she extends to merchantmen, and 
to the property of individuals, the right of con. 
quest, which is only applicable to what belongs 
‘to the hostile state ; 

“4, That she extends to commercial towns 
‘and to ports not fortified, to havens and to the 
months of rivers, the right of blockade, which, 
according to tho practice of civilited nations, 
only is applicable to fortified places; 

5, it she declares blockaded places before 
which she hes not even a singis ship of war, 
though no place ia blockaded anti) it in a0 ine 
vested that it cannot be approached without 
imminent danger; 

“6. That she even decieres in a state of 
blockade places which her whole forcs onited 
would be unable to blockade, vis., the entire const 
of an empire; 

“7, That this monstrons abuse of the right of 
blockade has no osher object than to prevent 
communications between different countries, and 
to raise the trade and the manufactures of Eng- 
land upon the ruin of the industry of the Conti 
nent 


: 

“8, That such being ovidently the object of 
England, whoever deals in English merchandise 
on the Continent thereby favours her designs 
and becomes her ascomplice; 

“9. That this conduct on the part of England, 
which ie worthy of the early ages of barbariam, 
bas operated to the advantage of that Power and 
to the injury of others; 

“*10. That it is a part of natural law to op- 
pose one’s enemies with tho arms he employe, 
and to fight in the way he tights, when he dir 
avows all those ideas of justice and all those 
Tiberal sentisicute which are the result of social 
civilizati 

“We have resolved to apply to England the 
spears whe aned by her mari- 
time legislation. 

~ The enactments of the presant decree shall ke 
invariably considered as » ficsdamental principle 
of the Empiro until such time ss England so- 
Knowledges that the law of war ie one and the 
same by laud aud by sea; shut it cannot be ax- 
tended to private property of any descriptior 
‘whatsoever, nor to the persona of individuals not 




















then principles, ¢ as! bslonging to the profession of arma. andthat the 


aw of blockade enght te be Nmited to fortified | render the Continent 


pisces actually invested by competent forces. 


sa follows = 


“1. ‘Tho British ialands are declared im s mate! 


of blockade, 
“3, All trade and lateroourse with the British 
islands ia prohibited. Consequently, letters or 
addressed to 


acl ‘or to any native 
of Eugland, or written in the English 
‘will not be conveyed by post, and will be 

“8, Every native of England, whatever his 
munk or condition, who may be found in the 
countries oocupied by our troops or by those of 
our allies, shall be made prisoner of war. 

%4, Every warchouse, and all merchandise 
and property of any description whatever, be- 
Jonging to en English subject or the produce of 
Engi msnofactures of colonies, ix declared 


prize, 
‘Trade ia nglish merchandise is 


chante for the losses they have sustained 
throngh the capture of trading vessels i> Xng- 
lish cruisers. 


“7. No vessel coming directly from Kogland 
or her colonies, or having besu there since the 
etllontin of the peenent castes; wit be received 

any port. 

1 Kay vasoel which, by means of & false 
declaration, shall contravene the above article, 
shall be seized, and the ship and cargo shall be 
sonfiscated, as if they were English property. 

“9. Our prize-conrt of Paris shall pronounes 
final judgment in sll disputes that may arise in 
oar ctopire, or the countries occupied by the 
French army, relative to the execution of the 
present decree. Our prire-court of Milan shalt 
pronounce final judgment in all the said disputes 
‘that may arise throughout our Kingdom of Italy. 

“10. Our minister for foreign will com= 
sounioate the [come decree to the Kings of 
Spain, Naples, Holland, and Etruria, and to our 
other allies, whose subjects, like our own, are 
suffering from the ‘justice and barbariam of the 
maritime logisiati 1of England. 

“LL. Our miners for foreign affairs, war, 
marine, finance, and police, and our postmssters- 
general, are directed, according as they are seve- 
Tally concerned, to carry the present decree into 
‘execution, (Signed> 

“Narouron.” 

‘This retaliatory messare has been admired by 
some a8 & profound stroke of policy, by others 
it has been denounced aa 2 revoliing ect of 
despotism. It certainly was not presenting the 
other cheek, It was returning blow for blow. 
By thus excluding all English goods fom the 
Cousinent, Napoleon kayed wr be xble soon to 





coordingly we have decreed and de decree 


BONAPARTE. 


Foot, 
“I found myself slone,” says Napoleon, “ in 
Jnion oa the Continent." was compelled, 


a eee 


wohandise. If the wives of my 
chief officers do not set the example, whom can 
Lexpect to follow it? It is a contest of life or 
death between France and England, I must 
Took for the most cordial aupport in all those by 
whom I am surrounded.” 

In reference to the unrelenting hostility with 
which Napolcon was assailed nearly every 10- 
ment of his life, he often remarked, “% cannot 
do whet I wish. Ioan only do whatIcan. Thaw 

me to live duy by day,” 
French Directory, on the 18th January, 
1798, bad iniquitoualy pasted a decree declari 
1 ships contaiuing English merchandina go 
‘and dooming to death ail neutral sailors 
board English sips. ‘iui wasone of 
of that ical goverumest which 
‘apoleon overthrew. 
+ Napoleon,” says Alison, “soon after his wo- 
cession t¢ the Consular throue, issued » decree 
revoking this, and reverting to the old and hu- 
mane laws of the monarchy in this respect.” 

"Thin decree of Napoleon was aurely av act of 
conciliation and friendship, 

‘On the 16th of Afay, 1806, the British yovern- 
mont passed an order declaring “the whole 


England then passed another act, still more 
arrogant and oppressive, on the 1st of January, 
1807, declaring “that no vessel shall be per- 
mitted to trade from one port ro avother, if both 
to France or her allies, and shail be so 
far under their control as that British vassela are 
excluded therefrom; and the oaains of all 
British vessels aro hereby requirea to warn evary 
nentral vessel, coming from say such port, and 
destined to each other port, to dscoatinas her 
voyage; and any yossel, 1 90 warned, 
or after having had a ressonable time allowed tt 
for obtaining inf-wmation of the present order 
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unit, whlols : “ History, however, oust disregard al! thewe 
much voyage to such ott, aball’be declared temporary considerations, and in good ‘faith ay. 
‘good prize.” To this Ni ‘made no reply. pronch the question, whether, ix tii great de- 


‘After a few months, on the 11th of November, 
1807 England, adding insult to injury, issued 
‘ancther decree, still more severe, declaring all 
the ports and places of France and her allies, 
from which, though not at war with his Majesty, 
the Brith Bag exclude, shall be sabjoct 1 
the restrictions in respect of trade and 
tion as if the same were actually blockaded 
most atvict and rigorous manner; and that 
all trac articles, the produce or manufacture 
of the said :ountries or colonies, shall be deomed 
to be onlewful, and all snch ‘articles declared 
good prize.” To this Napoleon replied in his 
celebrated Milan dearee of the 1/th of De- 
camber, 1807. 

These decrees of Napoleon gave rise to the 
most extraordinary debates in the English Par- 
Hinmont, daring which no one of either of the 
parties into which the Parliament was divided 
oven alinded to the fact thet England was en- 
tialy the eggreson 

“Ta endeavouring. wt tho distance of thirty 
years,” says Alison, “to form an impartial 
opinion on this most important subject, it must 
at once strike the most cor observer that 
the grounds on which this question was debated 
in the British Parlioont were not those on 
which ite merits really rested, or on which they 
were placed by Napoleon at the time, and have 
been since argued by the Continental ‘historians. 
On both sides, in England, it was aeomed thet 
France wan the sggtessor by the Berlin decree, 

that the only question was whether the 














bate, England or France was the rea aggressor ; 
and on this point, as ob most others io human 
affairs, where angry passions have been atrongly 
excited, ft will probably be fornd that there were 
faatts on both sides. 

Bat still the English historian must. lument 
that che British goverment had give: « 
plansiblo a ground for reprosonting J 1s measures 
‘as retaliatory only, by issuing in May, 1806, the 
blockade of the French coasts of the Channa.” 

There has probably been uo act of Nepoloon's 
Hife for which be has been snore pitilessly con- 
demoed than for his Berlin sid Milan decrees, 
‘They have been represented a+ strociona acto of 
wanton and unprovoked ageresion against a 
raeek and lowly sister kingdom. 

Tt was reported to Napcleon that the troope, 
comfortably housed in the cities and villages of 
Prussia, were very reluctant to move to frigid 
bivouncs upon the ioy marshes of the Vistula, 
To ave who reported to him the despondency of 
the army, Napoleon inguired— 

"Does the spirit of my troope fai] them when 
in aight of the enemy?” 

“No, sire,” was tho reply. 

“Iwas sure of if,” said Napoleon. “My troops 
are always the aame, I must rouse them.” 

‘Walking up end down the Goor with ray 
mrides, be immediately dictated the following 


Froclamation 
A year to-day you were on the 
field of Austerlitz, The Rossin slious fied 








orders in council excesded the just measures of| before you in dismay, of, being surrounded, 


retaliation, or were calcalated to produce more 
yenetit or infury to this country. 

“But was the Berlin decree the origin of the 
commercial warfare, or was it merely, as Napo- 


acon and the French writers assert, a retaliation | the disasters of 


npon England, by the ooly moans st the dispow] 


of the French Emperor, for the new and lesa’ | chiefly relied is no more. 


yielded their arms to the victors. ‘The next day 
they sued for peace. Bur we wero imposed 
upon. Scarcely bud they escaped, through our 
generoeity, which was probsbly blamoable, from 
the third coslition, than’ they 

ized afourth. But the ally upon whom they 
apital, fortrosees, 





species of warfare which, in tho pride of irrs-| magazines, arsenals, two bundred and sighty 


Shtible maritime. stveng'h, thoy haa thought at | 


to adopt? That is the point upon which the 
whole question really depends; and yet, though 
put in the foremost rank by Napoleon, it was 
scarcely touched on by either party in the British 
Parliament, Nor is it difficult to see to what 

1 this extraordinary circumstance was owing. 

the great parties which divided that as 
soy re desire us of avoiding that question ; 
the Whigs, becwuse the measure complained of 
by Napoleon, and on which the Berlin decres 
was justified by the French government, hed 
‘been’ mainly adopted by Mr. Fox, and subse- 
quently extended by Lord Howick; the Tories, 
decaaae they were unwilling to cest any doubt 
on the exercise of maritime powers, in their 
opinion, of essential importance to this country, 
and which gave them the great advantage of 


deving theis olin siversatisn ire 
polled to support tinciple on wl 
the teamed in question ind boon funded. 


standards, seven hundred field-pieces, and five 
fortified cities, are in our possession. The Oder, 
the Warths, the deserts of Poland, the storms of 
winter, have not arrested your steps for a mo- 
ment. You have braved all, surmounted sll, 
Erery foe hes el at your apronch, 

“In vain have the Russians endeavoured to 
defend the capital of ancient and renowned 
Poland. The eagle of France soar over tho 
Vistula. The brave xud anforiaute Pole, on 
seeing you, dreams that he beholds the legions 
of Sobieski returning from their memorable ex- 
pedition. Soldiers! we will not sheath on 
wwords until s _ peace is established, and 
we have secured the rights of our allies, and ! 
stored to our commerce its freedom and its colo. 
nies. On the Elbe and the Oder we have re 
conquered Pondicherry, and our establishment 
in India, the Cape of Good Hi and the 
‘Speniah colonien Who gave the Rrusians the 
right 90 bold the balance of destiny, or to intar 
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fore with our just designa? They and ourselves,} The partition of Poland by Russia, 


1 wo not still the soldiers of Ansterlit 

Bourrienne says, “When Napoleon dictated 
his proclamations, he sppeared for the moment 
inspired, and exhibited, in some sort, the excite- 
ent of the Italian improvieatori. In order to 
follow him, it was necessary to write with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, Frequently, when readin, 
over to him what he has dictated, I have known 
him emile, as in triumph, at the effect which 
he imagined any particular passage would pro- 

ace.” 


‘This address electrified the whoie army. It 
clarion notes rang through all hearts. Not 
another murmur was he 
tear, by forced marches, pressed forward with 
algcrity to reach head-quartcrs. Those nearer 
the Emperor forgot their fatigues and their 
rafferings, and longed to engage the enemy. 
The love of the soldiers for their chie‘tain was 
so enthusiastic, and their confidence in his wisdom 
‘wes so unbounded, that, thoagh hungry, bare- 
footed, and exhausted, the whole mighty host’ 
crowded eagerly along. The storms of approsch- 
ing winter howled arvnnd thom. The wheels of 
their ponderons artillery sank axle-decp in the 
mire, Still, through rain and enow, and 
enna thaw Faltamad shaie tndamitehte aia? ma 
counting with pride the fitigues which thoy bad 
already endered, and eagerly anticipating the 
heroic deeds they were yet to perform. 

Before loaving Berlin, Napoleon wrote to the 
Minister of War: “The project which I herve 
now formed is more vast thas any which I ever 
before conceived. From this time I must find 
myself in @ position to cope with all events.” He 
also addressed a message to the Senete in that 
peculiar energy of style marking alt his produc- 
tions, which the annals of eloquence nave rarely. 
equalled, never surpassed. 

“The monarchs of Europe,” said he, “ have 
thus far sported with the generosity of France, 
‘When one coalition is conquered, another imme- 
diately springs up. No sooner was that of 1805 
dissolved than we had to fight that of 1808. It 





behoves France to be lees generous in future. ‘the 


The conquered states must be retained till the 
general peace on land and ees England, re- 
gardloss of all the rights of nations, launching a 


The corps in tho | *P! 


Prassia, 
‘and Austria has been pronounced by the unavi- 
mous voice of the world the most atrocious act 
which has disgraced modern Europe. As wan 
a8 Napoleon entered that part of Poland wheh 
hed been annexed to Prussia in thia infamous 
deed of rapacity, the Poles gathered sroand him 
with the atmost enthusiasm. The nobles of the 
dismembered empire thropged his head-quarters 
‘They hailed him as the aaviour of their country. 
They pledged to him their fortanes and their 
lives if he would rescue Poland from their op- 
pressors, The populace rent the skica with en~ 
thusiastio shonts wherever the great conqueror 
peared, They were clamorous for arms, that 
they might fight the battle of freedom and re- 
gain their independence. Napoleon was ex- 
tremely embarrassed. 

‘A deputation from Warsaw waited upon him, 
Hintreating him to proclaim the independence of 
Poland, and to place some member of his own 
family upon the throne. They aseured him that 
the Poles, as one man, would tally with admire. 
tion and gratitude beneath bis banners, Napo- 
Jeon said to them— 

“France has never recognized the different 
pertitions of Poland. Nevertheless, I cannot 
Proclaim your independence unless yon are de 
termined to defend your rights with arms in you 
hands, and by ail sorts of sacrifices, eveu that of 
lif. You are reproached with heving, is your 
‘constant civil dissensiona, lost sight of the true 
tnteresta of your country. Instructed by mis~ 
{fortane, be now united, and prove to the world 
| that one spirit animates tho whole Polish nation.” 
| After the deputation had withdrawn, Napoleon 
| remarked—“T like the Poles, ‘Their enthasisam 
{pleases ao, I should ike mak them an ia- 
| depen ie. But that is no very ong 

matter. ‘The cake bas beon soared stoong tab 
many. There is Austria, Russia, and Provsis, 
who have each had a slice. Besides, when the 
match is once kindled, who knowa whero the 
conflagration way stop? My first duty is tewarde 
| France. I must not sacrifice her interests for 
;Poland, In short, we must refer this matter to 

universal soversign, Time. i 
by-and-bye, what we are to do. 
{ "The situation of Napoleon was indsed critical 
| He wes bundreds of leagues from the frontiers 








commercial interdict against one quarter of the | of France, and enveloped in the snows of winter. 
globe, must be strack with the same interdict in Russia, with her conntlese hordes and unknown, 
Teturn; and it must be rendered as rigorous a8’ rcaources, was threatening him from the North. 
bet — of aang Ly Ager ras we aré | Prussia, though conquered, was watching for an 
loomed to war, it will be better, \ge in ' opportunity to rotrievs her disgrace and ruin. 
wholly than to go bat half way. Thus msy we/ Austria had raised 9 force of eighty thousand 
hope to terminate it more eompletely and more! men, and was threatening his rear. This Aus- 
idly by 8 general and darable peace.” | trian force was professedly an army of observa 
‘The labours of Napoleon were perfectly her | tion. But Napoleon well knew that, upon the 
oulean in preparing for this winter campaign. It | slightest reverse, Austria would fall upon him in 
was four Rundred miles from Berlin to Warsaw. | congenial alliance with Ruseia and Prussia. Eng- 
‘This was e dreary interval for an to tre-! lend, the undisputed monarch of the wide world 
verse throngh the frevzing storms and drifting! of waters, was most efficiently co-operating with 
spows of a pcitaurn winter. The Russians and | these banded foes of Francs. 
Prussisns eoula prewtu 4 hundred and twenty! By proclaiming the independence of Poland, 
thousand men upon ike banks ef tbe Vistula | Napoleon would have gained « devoted ally. 
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ranging = nation of twenty millions of fohabi-|an equal number at Thorns, at Posen, and a 
tants beneath his flag; but by liberating Poland | other placos on the banks of the Vistula and 
from its proud and powerful oppressors, he would | Oder. Comfortable mattresses of wool were made 
have exasperated to the highest degree Russia, | for the hospitals. Thirty thousand tents, takep 
Prussia, and Aus. ‘Thus the probabilition of| from the Prussians, were cut op into bandages 
pets, mold have bean infutely more remote |and bedding. Over each hospital Napoleon ap- 

fapoleon was contending for peace. He told the! pointed a chief overseer, always mupplied with 
Poles frankly that he could not involve France in | teady money, to procure for the sick whatever 
any pew quarrels. “Tam not come hither," aid luxuries they needed. A chaplain was appointed 
he, “to beg a throne for my family. I am not in each hospital to minister to the spiritual wanta 
in want of throoes to give away.” of the sick and the dying. ‘This chaplain was 

Throngh December's dismal storms—through to be, in an especial manner, the friend and the 
® country more dreary than imagination cas protector of thove under bis care. He was 
well conceive, filled with gloomy forests, fathom- charged by the Emperor to report to him the 
leas snoreases. bleak and barren plains, Napoleon slightest neglizence towards the sick. Such 
ed his eroops to che banks of the Vistula. Whore- were the infinite pains which Napoleon wk to 
ever he met his foo, he soattered them before promote the coufort of his soldiers. He sbared 
him with whirlwind power. Sometimes, over a all their hardships. His palace was a bara. In 
space of seventy-tive miles in breadth, Napoleon's one room he ate, and slept, and received his 
army was fighting its way against the storm of avdiences. It was his invariable custom, when- 
bullets which, from hostile batteries, ewept their ever he issued an order, to inform hitmelf if the 
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ranks. But uothing could retard bis 
The suffering of that wintry march was awful 
beyond description. Early in January the army 
‘entered the dark foreste which frown along the 
inbospitable Vistula, 

The cantonments of the French arm; 
extended one hundred and fifty miles, ekirting 
the leit banx of the river. All the passes of the 
atream were oceupied in such strength as to 
render surprise impossible, The soldiers oat 
down the forests and coustructed comfortable 
huts to screen themselves from the piercing cold. 
‘The campa were admirably arranged in 
atreots, presenting the most cheerful aspect of| 
order and cleanline Reviews, raral labours, 
and warlike games, occupied the minds of the 


soldiers ond confirmed their health. Lamense | 


convoya of provisions, guarded b; ‘oud 
ferrooe latin to rns, ror conisualy efling 
dong all the roads from the Rhine. The soldiers 
werd soon comfortable and happy in their well- 
provisioned homes. Napoleon, regurdless of his 
‘own ense, thought of themalene. He was evory- 
‘where present. His foresight provided for 
emergency. His troops wimessed with gratit 

in intense devotion to their comfort. They aa 
him riding from post to post by day and by night, 
drenched with rain, spattered with mad, whitened 





with snow, regardless of rest, of food, of sleep, The 


wading through mire and drifts, groping through 
Tevkness and breasting, storms.” Nepoleou me, 
“My soldiers are my children.” No one could 
doubt hie sincerity who witnessed his vigilance, 
his toil, his fatigae. Not soul in the anny 
questioned his parental lova. Hence the Empe~_ 
ror wae loved in retnrn as no other mortal was 
aver loved before. 

‘The soldiers, to their surprise, found that the 
generous foresight of Napoleon bad provided 
them even with several millions of bottles of, 
wine. Abundant msgazines wore established, 
that they might be fully supplied with good food 
and warm clothing. The sick and wounded in 
purtoolar wore sorted with the most render care, 

ax thousand beds were prepared at Warsaw, and 


were brood 


order had been executed. Ee personally arranged 
all the military works of the widely-extended 
fine over which bis army was 

‘The month of January, wi storms and 
Intearty of cold, pened slowly aray Winter 

dresrily over the plains of Polaud, prox 
tenting one vast expanso of ice and snow 
Enrope contemplated with amazement the sub- 
lime spectacle of French army of ono or taro 
hundred thousand men passing the winter in the 
midst of the gloomy foresta of the Vistula, Alr-xe 
acdor, witb croope accustomed to the frozen 
North, planned tw attack Napoleon by surpr 
in his winter quarters. Storetly he put 
mighty host in motion. Napoleon, ever on the 
alert, was prepared to meet him. \Immedintel 
marching from his encampments, he surpris 
those who hoped to surprise him, 

Battle after battle ensued. The Rnssinne 
fought with unyielding obstinacy, the French 
‘with impetuons enthusiasm. In every forest, in 
every mountain gorge, upon the banke of every 

stream clogged with ice, the Russiuus 
planted their cannon and burled bails, and whelle 
‘and grape into the bosoms of their unrelenting 
pursuers. But the French, impelled by the ro- 
ieistless impetuosicy of their grest chieitain, 
‘pressed on, regardless of mutilation and death, 
snow was crimsoned with blood. The 
| wounded etroggled, and sbrieked, snd freze in 
the storm-piled drifts. The dark’ forms of the 
dead floated with the ice down the col atrnains 
fo an noknown burial. Wintry nights, tong, 
dismal, and freezing, darkened’ upon the cou 
fencing houts, Their lurid watcb-ftes glamed 
in awfal sublimity over wide leagues of frozen 
Bill aad volley. The soldiers of each ering, 
inerved by the energies of desperstion, throw 
themselves upon the snow aa their only couch, 
and with no tent covering but the chill aky, 

Napoleon stopped one night at a miserable 

His liccle camp bedstead was placed in 

Be eae the kiteben ao In five saiees 
is supper, which consisted of bul 

one dish, ‘Basa, rolling’bis napkin ir to bell 
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he playfully threw it at the head of his favourite the confidence and the love of the person repr 
valet Constant, saying, “Quick, quick, take manded. 2 
away the remains of my banquet.” Theo, un- Napoleon bad now driven bis assailants, se 
solling a wap of Promia, he spread it upon the veloped in the storme and the Ice of a Poliah 
floor, and addressing Ceolaincourt, said, “Come winter, two hundred and forty miles from the 
here, Grand Equerry, and follow me.” With beaks of the Vistula. At lest the retreating 
pint be marked ont the progressive movements Russians concentrated all their forces upon the 
Of his army, und sald, "J shall beat the Russians plain of Eylau. It was the 7th of Fobrusrr, 
there, and there, and there. In threo mouths 1807, The night was dark an’ intensely cold, 
the campaign will be ended. The Russians as the Russians, exhensted by the retreating 
must bores lewon, The fir Queen of Prussia. marah ofthe day, tok thet pos. fon for x des 
must Teer, too, that advisers sometimes pay erate battle on the meron. ‘There was a gentle 
dearly for the advice they give. I do not like|swell of land, extending two or three m 
those wornen who theow aside their attributes of | which skirted vast. bleak, tnsheltored plain, 
rice and gooines A worn to instigate war! jover which the piercing wintry gale diet the 
to urge mien to out each other's throats! Shame | deep snow. Leaden clouds, hursing through 
ou it( She may run the risk of losing her| the aky as if dying from a defent or congregat- 
kingdom by playing thst game.” ing for « confiict, boded ig storm, Upon 
At this moment some despatches wore de-} this ridge the Russians, in double lines, formed 
liverod to tho Emperor. Rapidly glanchng over | themselves in battle array. Five hundred pieces 
them, he frowned aud exclaimed— of eannon pid ranged oe “they tea 
“Surely these despatches have been_« Jong | Stuction int the bosoms of t 7 
tine on heir way” How is this? Tell the ee ee ee oe 
orderly officer who brought them that I wish to| "xi! bivouse. The midnight storm wailed ite 
speak to iva." Rournful requiem over the sleeping how, and 
“Sir,” anid he, severely, na the officer entered, |Ntet down upon them the winding.sleoy of 
‘at what hour were thess deepatches placed in} “Tn the midst of the tempestuous night, Napo- 


your hands?” - r 3, ry 
TAP EAt ofeecke ta dha evening: one" leon, with his determined battalions, eae also 


“Aud bow many leagues kad you to ride?” Ff pati] toy? Oe ee an cow 
“1 do not know precisely, sire. which the dawa of morning would usher 
But you ought to know, eir—an orderly |in ” Two hundred pieces of heavy attillery were 
officer onght to know that. E know it. You! sdvantageously posted to aweep the dense ranks 
bad twenty-seven miles to tide, aud you set of | Of ene enemy.” Upoe the, rage 60,000 Rnavins 
at eight o'clock. Look at your Watch, air! What scot In the plain before them 60,000 French- 
O'clock in itnow 7” ing} mea were bivonacking upon the snow. Tho 
‘Half-past twalve, sire. The rosds were in | sostte hosts were at but half cannon shot from 
terrible state. Is some places the anow obstructed eect, other. Indomitable determination inflamed 
my passage—' the souls of officare and soldiers in both armies, 


“Poor excuses, sir—poor excuses. Retire, and , a 
await my order.” Af the offcor, extremely ener aac, Teh the harbinger of « sit 


diaconcerted, closed the door, he added, “This "Tes cren’ earth, the inclement sky, the 
cool, Ieisurely geutleman want 4 


1, imulating. The sendding clouds, the drifting snow, the waili 
reprinand J have given hie will make hit spor Winery “wind, tbe lurid watciires ae 
his bore another time, Let me wee aay a0 %er through the gloom, the spectral movement of 
must be livered in two hours, ve DOL® legions of horsemen and footmen teking their 
moment to lose, positions for the sanguinary strife, the confused 
Soou the orderly officer was recalled, murmur of the voices and of the movements of 
“Sot off immediately, sir,” said he; “these the mighty armies, blending, like the roar of 
Aeapatches must be delivered with the utmost | many waters, with the midnight storm, presented 
speed. General Lasalle must receive my orders | je of sublimity which overawed 
by three o'clock—by three oislock. You under-'bebolder. The sentinels of each army oot 





























tan, oir? almost touch each other with their muskets. 

Siow by baltpeat two, the general shall Cold and hungry, and weary, tho spit of be 
hhave the orders of which I have the honour to manity for a moment trampled over the fero- 
bo the bearer.” city of war. Kind words of greeting and of 





“Very well, sir, mount your horse—but stop!” syiapathy were interchanged by thous who soon, 
ho added, calling the officer back, and speaking in frenzy, were plunging bayonets into each 
{in those winning tones of kindness which he had other's boroms, At midnight, Napoleon slept 
evor at his command, “tell General Lasalle thet for an hour in a chair. He then mounted bit 
it will be agreeable to mo that you should bethe horse, and marshalled his shivering troops for 
person selected to annonce to me the suocess of the horrors of battle. 

‘bese movementa,” The dark and stormy morning hed not yet 

With such consummste tect could Napoleon dawned whem the cannonade commenced. ° It 
severciy reprimand, and mt the same time win was tarrific. The very earth shock beneath the 
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tromendous detonation Seven hairired heavy 
cannon, worked by the most skitfal gunners, 
created an unintermitted roar of the most deafen~ 
ing and appalling thunder. Both armies pre 
sented thair unprotected breasts to builets, grape- 
shot, balls, and shells, Companies, battalions, 
regiments, even whole divisious, melted away 
before the merciless discharges. The storm 
of snow, in blinding, smothering flakes, swept 
ly into the faces of the assailants nod as- 
lod, aa the banda of battle, in exultant victory 
or in terrific defent, rushed to and fro over the 
plain. The tempestuons air was soon 30 filled 
with smoke that the day wae as dark as the 
night, Under thie black and salphureous canopy 
the infuriated hosts rushed upon each other. 
Even the flash of the guns could not be seen 
through the impenetrable gloom. Horsemen 
lunged to the charge unable to discern the foe. 
us the deadly contliot continued, ove hundred 
and forty thousand mena firing into cach other's 
bosoms, through the morning, and the noon, and 
the afternoon, and after the sun had gone down 
in the gloom of a winter's night. Nepoleon 
galloped ‘up and down the field of blood, regard- 
es of danger, aver proentng himself a thowe 
pointa which were m 








st threatened, 

In the midst of the battle Napoloon was in- 
formed that a church, which he deemed a posi- 
tion of essential importance, bad beon takeu by 
the anemy. Ho premed his spare into his bores, 
tnd sloped with the ctiost speed into the 
midst of his buttslions, who were retresting 
before vastly anperior oumbers. 

“What l” shouted the Emperor, a handful of 
Ruse ans ro. trovpa of thy Grand Army! 
Forward, my bray must have 
church!” We mast have it at overy harard™ 

Animated hy this voice, an enthuainatic 
of “Vive !Empereur!” rose ahove the thunders 
of the conflict. The soldiers instantly formed 
ia solid columns, and. throngh » perfect storm of 


bullews and vh-ils, foreed their way apon the |® 


enemy. The Emperor espied, a few puces from 
him, aa old grouadier, His foo was blackened 
with gunpowder, his clothes were reddoned with 
blood, his left wrm had just been torn from his 
shoulder by & shell, and the crimson drops were 
falling from the ghastly wound. The man was 
hurrying to fall into the ranks. 

“Stay! stay! my good fellow,” exclaimed the 
Emperor; “go to the ambalance and got your 
wound dressed " 


“1 will,” replied the soldier, “as soon as wo) 


have tuken the church.” He then disappeared 
in the midst of the smoke and the twault of the 
battle, The Dake of Vicenza, who witnessed 


this scene, says the tears gushed into the eyes of, 
the Emperor as he contemplated this touching | 5 


proof of devotion. 

The battle had now raged for eizhteen hours, 
The mow was red blood. The bodies of 
the wounded and the dead covered the plain, 
Thousands of the worm and bleeding victime of 
war through thess long hours had writhed in 
sgcoy in the freccing air, trampled by the rush 


TEERIBLE BATTLE AT EYLAU. 
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lof frensied squadrons. Their piercing shrick: 
abo the roar of arte and musketry 
iEplna vas in fumes; other adjncent wilagea 
{ snd farm-bouses were blazing. The glare of 
contingration added to the horrors of the pitiless 
| atorm of the elements and of war. Women and 
children were perishing in the fields, having fled 
from their bomb-battered and barning dwellings. 
Still the battle continued unabated, 
Aa the twilight of the stormy day faded inte 
the of night, Napoleon, calm and firm, 
beneath the shclter of the church which 
he had retaken. The balls were crashing aroura 
him. Grief pervaded every face of the imperim 
staff, With consternstion they implored him to 
place himself in a position of safety, Regardless 
Of their intreaties, be braved every peril. In- 
j Being bis own inflexibility into the hearts ot 
all sround, he still impelled bis bleeding columne 
"spon the foo. More than thirty thousand Rus- 
afans, struck by the bells and the swords of the 
French, wore stretched upoo the frozen field. 
Ten thousand Frenchmen, the dying and the 
<.wa, were also strewed upon the plain. Ten 
thousand horses had boon atruck down, Some 
(had been torn in pieces by cannon-balla; others, 
jrigltfully mntilated, were attering piercing 
jsoreame, and were wildly plunging over the 
| pata, srampling the w boneath their iron 
| boots. 
|. Je was now ton o'clock at night, Nearly ove. 
| half of the Russian aruy was destroyed, A freah 
| division of the French now appeared on the field, 
They had been marching all day with the utmoet 
‘haste, guided by the cannon's roar, The Rus- 
sings could endure the conflict no longer. Proud 
of having eo long and so valiantly withstood the 











| great Napoleon, they retreated shouting 


i t 
Napoleon remained waster of the ‘blood: bought 
;field. The victors, utverly exhausted, bleedin, 
and freezing, again sought such repose as col 
«bo found upon the gory ice benesth that wintry 
‘aky. Napoleon was overwhelmed with grief. 
|Never before had sach w scone of misery met 
even his eye. 

According to his invariable cnstom, he ten- 
versed the field of battle, to minister with his 
‘own hands to the wounded and the dying. It 
was miduight—dark, cold, and stormy. By his 
example, he animated his attendants to the most 
| intense exertions in behalf of the sufferera. His 
sympathy and aid were extended to the wounded 

uisiane as well as to those of his own army. 
One of his genorals, witnessing the deep emotes 
with which he was affected, spoke of the glory 
which the victory would git “ To a father, 
said Napoleon, “who losoa bis children, victory 
ns, When the heart speaks, glory 
“welf isan ~~ 

‘A Napcleot was passing over this ficld of 
awful carnage, be came to sn ambul wes, or bos- 
pital 5. A buge pile of amputated arma 
and legs, clotted with gore, presented a horrithe 

to the ey, A soldier was resisiin 
lhe offorte of a surgeon who was aboat to cnt 























‘Sév leg, which had been dreadflly shattered by - 
1 cannon-ball. 

1 What is the matter?” ingaired ths 
ashe rode up to the apot. Secing, at a 
the state of the case, he continaed, " How is this? 
Surely you, a brave mtus‘ache, 
acut!” 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


are not afraid of] lent yoong man! Alssi 


tee. 


‘whom I remembered among my friends, 
“Nepaleon seemed riveted to the spot, whiok 
was waisted with the blood of these ‘heroes. 
"Brave men?’ aaid be; ‘brave Anzoni! Excel. 
fright accne! 


‘His endowment shall gr to hie mother. Let the 





“No, your Majesty, I sm not afraid of s out.j order be presented for ny signature as soon at 
Bap Ho ea wor Oct chats muan tiny die ofy| pomsbler Thea tuning to Dr Ivan, who a0- 


and there ‘2 poor Cath 


rine and her four little | companied him, he said, “ Examine poor Auzoni's 


ours! IfTaboulddie——” Andthe man sobbed | wounds, and see whether anything can be done 


sland. al 
“Well replied the Emperor, and what if 
eyes for s mo- ' battle.” 


you should die? Am I not be 
‘The wounded soldier fixed 





ment upon Napoleon, and then, with « trembling 





ed, “True, true, your Majesty 1 
am very foolish. Here, doctor, cat off my limb. | 
God bless the Emperor!” { 
‘A dragoon, dreadfully tora by a cannon-ball, | 
raised his head from the bloody snow as the, 
Emperor drew near, and faintly ssid, Turn; 
r eyes this please your Majesty. I 
Retiore thet I have got my death wound, 1 
thal! soon be in another world, But no matter 
for that—' Vive !Empereur!’” Napoleon imme- 
diately dismonnted from his horse, tenderly took 
the hand of the wounded man, and enjoined it 
‘upon his attendants to convey him immediately 














to the ambulance, and to commend him to the fei) 


cin} care of the surgeon. Large teara rolled 
jown the choeks of the dying dragoon ss ho 
fixed his eyes apon the loved features of hie 
Emperor. Fervidly he exclaimed, “i only wiah 
that 1 bad 8 thousand lives to lag down for your 
ajesty.” 

“Nena battery,” says Caulaincourt, “ which 
hhad ben abandoned by the enemy, wo beheld a 
Ringilar picture, and one of which description 
cwi convey bute faint idea. Between a hundred 
and Sfty ‘and two hundred French grenatiors 
‘were surrounded by a quadruple rank of Ras 
ainns, Both parties were weltering ip a river of 
diowd, amid frayinents of cannons, muskets, and 
swords. They bad evidently fought with the 
most determined fury, for every corpse exhibited 
auinerons and horrible wounds. A feoble cry of 

smmpereut!’ was heard to emanaze from 
this mouptain of the dead, and all eyes were in- 
stantly turned to the spot mbence the voies 
proceeded. Hulf concealed beneath tattered 
Hag lay a young officer, whose breast was deco- 
rated with an order, Though pierved with no- 
merous wounds, he succeeded in raising himself 
‘Up, #0 #5 to Test on his elbows. His handsome 
vountenance was overspread with the livid hue 
of death. Ho recognised the Emperor, and, in a 
faeble, faltering voice, exclaimed — 

“tod bless your Majesty | farewell, farewell! 
‘Oh, my poor mother!’ He turned s eupplicating 
glance to the Emperor, and thea, atteting the 
words, ‘To dear France my last sigh! he fell 
aiff and oold. It was poor Ernest Auzoni, one 
of the bravest of men, and one who, but a few 
hours before, had received the warmest commen- 
dation of the Emperor. His death blighted the 

















for him. This is indeed er The Ein. 
peror, whose feeliogs were deeply excited zon- 
| Roued his mourafal inspection of tho Seld of 


reseed with myriad cares, and in the 
gloom of the inclement night, Napoleon remem- 
bered his faithful and anxious Josephine. She 
was then in Paris, Seizing a pen, he hurriedly 
wrote the following Calling # courier to 
his ide, be despatched bim at bis 
to convey the note to Josephine, 
“Fylan, 8 a.t., February 9, 1807. 
“My Jove! There was'a grout battle yestar- 
day. ‘Victory remains with me, but I bave lost 
many men. ‘The loss of the enemy, otill more 
considerable, done net console me Mie aie 
two lines myself, tho atly fatigued, to 
‘ad Lam well aad Out I love. you, 
ly thin “ Narouzon.” 
‘The dawn of the morning exhibited, ‘upon 
that frozen Geld, perhaps most feeghtfil 
spectacle earth hes evar witnessed. Neatly 
forty thousand men, aay ie by cannone 
balls, were prostrate upon the bloodetained ive 
and snow. A wail of anguish rose from the ex- 
tended plain, which froze the heart of the be- 
holder ‘with ‘terror. Dismonnted cannon, frag- 
mente of projectiles, guns, swords, horses, dead 
or cruelly mangled, rearing, plunging, shrieking 
in their agony, presented a scene of unparalleled 
horror. Napolecn’s heart was most deeply moved. 
His feelings of sympathy burst forth even in one 
of his bulleting. * This spectacle,” he wrote, 
ig fit to excite in princes & love of peace and 8 
horror of war.” immediately despatched 
some battalions to pursue the retreating enemy, 
while be devoted all bis energies to the relief of 
the miseries spread around him. In the evening 
of the same day ho wrote another letter to Jawe- 


p 
* Rylan, 6 P.o., February 9, 1807. 

“T write one word, my love, that you may 
not be anxious, The enemy hus lost the battle, 
forty pieces of cannon, ten flags, 12,000 a 
soners. He has enfflered horribly. I hava lost 
many men—1,600 killed, and three or four 
thousand wounded. Corbinean was killed by a 
shell, Iwas strongly attached to that officer, 
sho bnd great merit. It gives me great pain, 
‘My horse-guard bes covered itself with glory. 
Allemagne ia wounded dangerously. Adieu, my 
love, Wholly thine, 


“Narougom.” 
| Agnin, im the night of the next day, he wrote 


anal opto ws mye owt ee 
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to that noble wife who well knew how to ap-{ 


preciate the delicacy and generosity of such 


attentions 
“Bylan, B aa, Feb. 11. 
“1 sep? you one ling, my love. You must 
have been very anxious I have beaten the 
enemy in » memorable battle, but it has cost 
me many brave men. The inclement weather 
sonstrainy me to return to my oantonments. Do 
not indulge in grief, l intrest you All this will 
toon end. The happiness o! you will 
fead me soon to forget my fatigues. I never was 
better. The little Tascher has conducted him- 
wif nobly. He bas bad a rongh trial. I have 
placed him near me. I bave wade him officer 
of ordnance. Thus his troubles ere ended. The 
young man interests ma, Adieu, my dearest. 
A thousand kisses, “ NaPOLEon.” 


In another letter of the 24th, he writes:— 


“My love, I'am still et Eylau. The coun 
fe covered with the dead and the wounded. 
Thin is not the pleasant part of war. One 
suffers, and the soul is oppressed to see eo man; 
victina. Iam well. I have done what I wi 
Thave repulsed the enemy, compelling bim to 
bandon hia projects, You nimat be very anxious, 
and thet thonght afflicts me. Nevertheless, 
tranguillize yourself, my love, and be cheerful. 
Wholly thing, “Naporeos.” 





CHAPTER XXX¥. 
‘THE MAROH TO FRIEDLAND, 


Renewed oifers of penco—Addrew to the Lesielative 


Paris—Proclamation —Gffers of Austria—Na~ 
reply_—Eraployments st Osterode—-Madamo 
“Temple of the ine—F it of the: 

Enmperor—Letters—English diplomacy at Constanti- 

hople—Denizie—Anack of the ADlee—! 

Russia anes for peace—Addross to the army. 

Navotgow remained eight days at Eylan, 
healing the wounds of his army, and gathering 
supplies for the protection and comfort of bis 
troops. He was daily hoping that Frederick 

William aud Alexander would demand no more 
Blood—thes they woald propos tars of peace 
It is a fact admitted by all, that Napoleon, in 
his ware thas far, was Eghting in self-defence. 
‘He was the last to draw the sword, and the first 
to propose pence. In this campaign, before the 
battle of Jens, Napoleon wrote to Frederick, 
fntreating bim to epare the effusion of blood. 
This appeal wes disregarded. Scarce had the 
ean gone down over that field of carnage and of 
‘woo, are Napoleon wrote again, pleading for hu- 
tmanity. Again was bis plea sternly rejected. So- 
cretly the Allies collected their strength, and fell 
‘upon himin bis cantonmenta, Napoleon 
them two bundred and forty miles, and destroyed 
half of their army upon’ the plain of Eylon. 
For five days ho waited anxiously, hoping that, 

his vanquished assailants would propose peace. 

‘They were silent. Be magnani 












twiomphing over pride and spirit, 2d almost! 


RENEWS HIS OFFERS OF PEACE. 


ing the dictates of selfrespect, sonde. 
"feanded again to plead for the cessation of oe 
tilitiea, In the following terms, eonciliat yi 
dignified, he addressed the King of Prue 


“T desire to put. period to the misfertuner 
of your family, ané to organize as speedily ar 
Rosble the Prossia: monarchy. Its interme- 
eT x necessary nd a Beoquliity oF 

lesire peace with Russia ; and, pro- 
vided the cabinet of St. Petersburg bas no 
he Turkish empire, 
ia ing tt, Peace with Engl 
is not less essen’-al to all nations, T shall h 
.n0 besitation in sending a minister to Meme) 
to take part in ® congress of France, Sweden, 
Englavd, Russia, Prussia, and Turkey, But a0 
such a congress may lest many years, which 
would not suit the present condition of Prossia, 
your Majesty therefore will, I am persuaded, bo 
‘Of opinion that I have taken the simplest 
method, and one which is most likely to secure 
the prosperity of your subjects. At all events, 
Lintreat your Majesty to Believe in my sinceré 
desire to re-establish amicable relations with so 
friendly a Power ae Prussia, and that 1 wish to 
do the same with Russia and England.” 


‘The Allies considered this renewed proposal 
|of Napoleon but an indication of his weakness, 
| Tt encouraged them to redoubled efforts. They" 
resolved t0 collect still more numerous swarms 
of Cossacks from the barbarian North, and, with 
increased vigour, to prosecats the war. Napo. 
Jeon had also made proposals to Sweden for 
peace. His advances were there also repelled, 
The King of Sweden wrote to the King of 
ia, “I think thet a public declaration 
should be made 1p favour of the logitimate cause 
of the Bourbons, by openly espousing their in- 
terests, which is plainly that of all established 
governments. My opinion on this point is fixed 
‘and unalterable.” 
‘Thie arrogant assumption, that France bad not 
‘8 right to choose its own form of goverament and 
elect its own sovereign, rendered pence impos- 
sible, Even bad Napoleon, like Benedict Arnold, 
tarned traitor to his country, and endeavoured 
to reinstate the rejected Bourbous, it would only 
have plunged France anew into all the horrors 
of civil war. The proudest und most powerfal 
in Europe would not subroit to dictation 
40 butniliating. Napoleon truly said, “The 
bons cannot returo to the throne of Franop 
but over the dead bodies of one hundred thou~ 
sand Frenchmen.” The Bourbons did finally 
retura in the rear of the combined armice of 
despotic Europe. But the Allies crimsoned the 
Continent with blood, and struck down nearly 
a million of Frenchmen in mutilation and death 
ere they accomplished the iniquitous restoration, 
But where are the Bourbons now? And wh 
now sits upon the throne of France? This in ¢ 
for the nations. 
‘Just Uefore the campaign of Jena, Napoleon 
thna addresoed the Leguslazive Body in Paria : 
magistrates, cities, 
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fave ali bot one object in our several depart- 
ments—the interest of our country. Weakness 
im the executive is the greatest of all misfortunes 
fo the people. Soldier or First Consul, I heve 
bat one thongbt; Emperor, I bave no other 
object-—the prosperity of France. I do not 
wish to increase its territory, but I am resolved 
to maintain its i i have no desire to 
augment the influence which we possess in 
Europe, but I will not permit what we enjoy to 
decline. No state shall be incorporated with 
‘our empire; but I will not sacrifice my rights, 
or the tics which unite us, to other states.” 

Napoleon, finding that there was no hope of 
peave, and having driven bis enemies to 
banke of the Niemen, prepared to return to 
winler quarters upon the Vistals. He thu: 
dressed his army :— 

«Soldiem! We wore beginning to taste the 
sweets of repose in our winter quarters, when 
the enemy attacked the first corps on the Lower 
We fiew to mest him. We pursued 
him, sword in band, eighty leagues. He was 
driven for shelter beneath the cannons of 
fortresses, and beyond the Pregel. We have 
taptured et ives of cannon, sixteen stan 
darda, and killed, wounded, or taken more than 
forty thousand Russians. The brave who bave 
fallen on our cidy have faticn nobly—like sol- 
diers Their families shail receive our pro- 
tection, Faving thus defeated the whole pro- 
jects of the enemy, we will return to the Vistula, 
‘and re-enter our winter qnarters. Whoever 
ventures to disturb onr reprsa will repent of it. 
Beyond the Vistula, as beyond the Danube, we 
shall always be the suldiere of the Grand Army.” 


Napoleon hhnself remained at Eylen until 
everything was removed, H3 supcrintended 

















the “depariaro of the severa divisions of the. 


army, the sick, t} _ sunded, the prisoners and 
the artillery take from the enemy. He had a 
vast number of 


the sick and the wounded, " More than six thon. 
sand were thus transported over two bundred 
miles to thelx warm hospital on the banks of 
the Vistula, 

Austria now wished for an excuse to join the 
Allies. She-was, however, bound by the most 
sien treaties not again to draw the sword 
against France. Napoleon had very cantiously 
avoided giving her any offence, But she could 
not forget the disgrace of Ulm and Austerlitz. 
Asan entering wedge to the strife, she proffered 
her services as mediator, Napoleon was not at 
all deceived as to her intentions, yet promptly 
replied 


NAPOLEOR SONAPARTE. 








dges coustrneted, and made | ness, to 
as comfortable as possible, for the removal of from them, 


fiee7 


way that omn encourage the hope of the cess 
Bon of bloadshed onght not to be neglected 
France, thich, as all Europe knows, was d 

in spite of herself, into rhin war” 

At the same time, Napoleon called for a new 
levy of eighty thousand men. But five movthe 
before he hed exiled out the same number. He 
wished to display suck a force that the Allies 
would see thet bis defeat was impossible, and that 
they would consent to peace without farther 
shedding of blood. He wrote to Cambaceres: 
“It is very important that thie measare should 
be adopted with alecrity. A single objection 
raised in the Council of Stave or in the Senate 
would weaken me in Europe, and will bring Aus 
ja upon us. Then, it will not be two conscrip- 
ions, but three or four, which wo siall be obliged 
to pepe perhaps to no purpose, and to be vap- 

ished at i 














‘A conscription, ennonnoed and resolved npon 
without hesitation, which, perhaps, I shall not 
call for, which, certainly, I siuali not send to the 
active army, for I sm bot gcing to wage war 
with boys, will cans: Austria to drop her srros, 
‘The Icast hesitation, on the contrary ald in- 
“uco her to resume them, and to use tm against 
as, No ohjecti a, I repeat, but an immediate 
and punctual e: scution of the decre> which 7 
send you. Thi is the way to bi 
have a speedy, a macnificent pence. 

Raving despatched this decree to Paria, Napo- 
Yeon ut @ copy to Talleyrand, requesting him 
to anicate to the ‘Anstrian goverment, 
sircamlocntiow, that the Ewperor lind 
divined the drift of the mediation which Austrie 
bad offered; that ke accepted that mediatior 
with a perfect knowledge of what it signified: 
that to offer pence was well, but that peace should 
be offered with w white trancheon in the band; 
that the armaments of Austria wore a very un- 
table accompa: ont to the offer of mediation, 
“T thus.” said “explain myself with franks 
prevent — umities, aud to save Austria 
If abe wishes to secd officers to 
ascertain our strength, we en ye to show then 
the depits, the camps of reser and the divisions 
on the march. They shail :« that, indepen. 
dently of the 100,000 Fren: already in Ger- 
many asecond army of 100 - men is preparing 
te cr a8 the Rhine, to check ny hostile moves 
‘ments on the part of theconrt o: Vienna.” These 
measures, 0 eminently sagacio 1, prevented Aus 
tris from onfting with the Allies, and thus, for 
the time at least, prevented an accumulation o) 
‘the horrors of war. 

‘The Bourbons of Spin were slso still watching 
for an opportunity to fall upon Napoleon. ~ 
Geving it impossible for the French Emperor to 

















“The Exiperoracceptstheamicableintervention escs from his entangle nts in Poland, sw- 
of Francis IT. for the re-establishment of tod by myriad foes, th : Spanish court trea 
so necessary to all nations, He only fears thst|cher sly aummone the nation to arms, Napo- 
the Power which, aitherto, seems ta have made leon was a thouer d miles beyond the Rhine 
® system: of founding its wealth and greatness England Led rouse i Spain to attack him in the 
upou the divisions of the Continent wil) draw rear. The proclau ition was issued the day be 
from this step new subjects of animosity end fore the battle of na That amazing vi 
new pretext» for discus. Hi Bey w»vourtof Ferdinand, Wit 
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obaracterintio meanness, the Spanish goverament | 
immediately sent word to Napoleon thet the! 
troops were raised to send to his assistance in| 
cau he should stand in need of them. The Em-: 
peror enniled, and, affecting to be a dupe, thanked 
Spain for its zeal, and requested the of Gif ; 
ip a thoamd troops, ‘troops cowd not bo! 


Napoleon wrote to have them recelved in the 
most friendly aud hospitable manner, and to be | 
abundantly copplied with provisions, clothing, 
tnd money. “They were statiooed in the gant’ 
sens of Franve, and French soldiers, drawn trom 
thove garrisons, were called to Poland. ‘These 
repented nots of perfidy led to the tinal dethrone- 
ment of the Bourbons of Spain. Their overthrow 
promoted the ruin of Napoleoa, Their continu- 
ance upon the throne would aleo have secured 
that ruin, It was written in the book of Divine 
decrees that Napoleon must rise and fal. Human 
energy aod wisdom could not bave averted bis 
@nai discomfiture. Hsd Napoleon joined bands 
with the feudal kings, and reigned the sovereign 
of the anbles, not of the people, the defender of 


prinilege, not the advocate of eguality, be might, op 


erleps, have disarmed the hostility of despots, 

ut be would also have lost the heart of France. 
He fell magnificently ; but hie memory um-, 
‘batmed in the love of the French people; it never 
wil) perish. “Ss. Helena,” says Napoleon. 
written in the book of destiny. 

The cheerless months of departing winter pe 
rapidly away, «3 both parties prepared for the re- 
‘uewal of the strifa. Napoleon shared the encamp- 
ment of bis troops, He tanght them pati 
ard fortitude by enduring himself avery priva- 
tion which they were ealled to experi-nce. His 
brother Joseph, in « letter, complained of hard- 
ships in be pe Napoleon, in ths following 
terms, replied to bie complaints :— 

» The oificers of our staff bave not uaodressed 
for these ewo months, and some not for four 
montis past. I myself have been a fortnight 
without taking off my boots, Weare amid anow 
and mud, withoat wine, without bread, sating 
potatocs and mest, muking long marchea and 
couctermarches, without any kind of comfort, 
fighting in general with boyonete and ander 
grape, the wonnded having to be carried away in 
sali exposed to the air, two handred miles.” 

leon established his head-quarters in a 
wretcbed barn at 9 plaice called Osterode. "If, 
instend of rotoaining na hole ike Osterode,” 
tage Savery, whero everyone was onder bis 
oye, and wi 








wre he could set his whole force in 
taotion, the Eraperor had established himself in 2 
great town, it would have required three months 





HIS LITTLE WAR WITH MADAME DE STAEL. 


2 
‘most trivial a wall as the most it matters 
were sabject to his scrutiny. There had been 





composed in hia honour verses which he deemed 
dad, and which ware recited in the theatres. He 
requested other verses to be sudstitited, in which 
he was less praised, but which gave utieraqce te 
noble thoughts. 

“The best way to praise me,” sald be, “ is to 
srite things which excite heroic sentiments ip 


tk nation.” 
With goat caro be staid the proceedings of 
the French Academy. Atone of those Tate 
the mewory of Mirubean was violently assail 
Napoleon wrote to Fouché:--"I recommend te 
yorset there te no reaction in the publi pinion. 
‘Mirabesu be mentioned in terms of praise. 
There are many things in that meeting of the 
Academy which do not please me. When shall 
we grow wiser? When shall wo be animated 
by that genuine Christian charity which shall 
lead ns to desire to abuse uo one? When shall 
ro refrain frora awaking recollections which send 
sorrow to the hearts of so many persons?” 
With intense interest he watched the progress 
education. In reference to the institution for 
@ education of girls at Ecouen, he wrote to 
It is there proposed to train ap 
‘women, mothers of families, Make be- 
Tievers of them, not reasoners. The weakness 
of the brain of women, the mobility of their 
‘ideas, their destination in the aocial order, the 
necessits for inspiring them with » perpetnal 
resignation, and a mild and essy charity—ail 
this renders the influence of reiigion indispan- 
sable for tem. I em anxious that they should 
leave the institotion, not fashionable belles, but 
virtuous women—tbat their attractive qualities 
unay be thoge of the heart.” 

He urged chat they shonld study “ history, 
Biteratnre, enowgh of naturel philosophy to be 
able to dispel the popular igoorance around them, 

owhat of medicine, botany, dancing—but not 
‘of the Opera—ciphering, and all sorts of 
dlework 

“Their apart sents,” be wrcte, “must be fur- 
ished by their own bands, They must make 
their chemises, their stockin. their dresses, 
their caps, end they must be able, in caso of 
need, t make clothe for thei: infants, I wish 
to mak these young girls uefal women, Iam 
certain that I shall thos make them agreeable 
and attractive.” 

He was inforine’l that Madame de Staé} had 
returned to Paria, and that she was striving to 
excite hostility «,uinst bis government. He 
ordered her to be ixpelled. Some of his friends 


th 








to do what ho effected in less then one.” urged him not to do so, He persisted, saying 

Here Nepoleon not only sttended to all the that if he did not interfere she would compromise 
Immense interests which were gathered round good citizens, whom he would afterwarda be come 
him, but he also devoted inceseant thought to the pelled to treat with severity. 
government of his distant empire. ‘The port Of Madame de Sraél, Nepoleon said at St, 
folios of the several mivietera were sent to him Helens, “Sho wae a woman of considerable 
from Paris every woek. Upon the day of their alevt and of great ambition, but eo extremely 
reception he invariably attended to tbeir voutenta, | intriguing and restless as to give rise to the ob- 
and returned them with minute directions hn} servation that she would throw ber. friends into 








wee obliged to banish ber from court. She was 
srdeat in ber passions, vehement and extravagant 
ta ber expressions, She combined all her re- 
vousves to make an impression on the general of 
th. army of Ttaly. Without any eoquaintance 
wih aim ~he wrote to him when sfar off; she 
tormeuted ay: when present. If she was to be 
believed, the union of genius with a little insig- 
nificant Creole, inoapeble of appreciating or com- 
preendiog him, was a monstrosity. Unfor- 
‘anately the general's only answer was a0 
indifference which women never forgive, aod 
which indeed,” Napoleon remarked with a smile, 
“in hy ay to be forgiven.” 

y after my return from the conquest of 

‘continued, “ I was accosted by Madame 
‘at a grand entertainment given by M. 
Talleyrand. She challenged me, in the midst of 
anumorouscirele, to tell her who was the 
woman in the world. I looked at her, and 
soldiy replied, ‘She, madame, who has borne the 
greatest number of children.’ Madame de Stacl 
‘was at first alittle disconcerted ; she endeavoured 
ta recover herself by observing that it was re- 
ported that I was not very fond of women. 
"Pardon me, madame,' I replied, ‘Tam very fond 
of my wife.’ I cannot call her a wicked wowan, 
but che was a restless intriguer, posseased of 
considerable talent and influence.” 

Again he said of Madame de Staél: “Her 
honge hed become qnite an arsens] against me. 
People went there to be ermed knights. She 
endeavoured to raiso enemies against me, and 
fought against mo herself. 
Armida and Clorinda. After sll, it cannot be 
denied that Madame de Stacl is a very distin- 
guished woman, endowed with great talenta, and | 
‘Possessing a very considerable share of wit. She 
will go down to posterity. It was more than 
‘once intimated to me, in crder to soften me in 
her favonr, that she waa an adversary to be 
feared, and might become « useful ally. And 
certainly if, instead of reviling me as she did, ebe 
had spoken in my praise, it might, no doubt, 
have proved advantageous to me. Her position 
and her abilities gave her an absolute sway over 
the saloons. Their influence jn Paris is well 
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st the moment of drowning, she{ vive. When 
have an opportunity of saving them. ¥' sound my 


(180 
they wish to be admired, they wit 


While at Ostercde, nothing seemed to be over 
looked by Napoleon's all-oomprebensive and tn 
tirin, re 


To the Minister of the Interior he wrote 
“An effective mode of encouraging literatare 
would be to establish o journal, of which the 
criticism ws enlightened, actuated by good inte... 
tions, and free from that coarse brutality which 
characterises the existing newepupers, and whicl 
is so contrary to the true interests of the nation, 
Journals now never erties with the intention 

repressing mediocrity, experience, 
or: fag rsing mont Al Caste edesroat 
is to wither, to destroy. Articles should be 
selected for the journals where reasoning is min- 
gled with eloquence, whers praise for deserved 
terit is tempered with censure for faulta, Merit, 
however inconsiderable, should be sought for and 
rewarded.” 

Again he wrote:—“ Yon should occupy your- 
self with the project of establishing 8 university 
for literature—understanding by that word not 
merely the belles-lettrez, but Binory and goo. 
graphy. It should consist of at least thirty 
professorships, so linked together as to exhibit a 
living picture of instruction and direction, where 
every one ‘who wishes to study a particular age 

know at once whom to consult—what 
books, monuments, or chronicles to examine— 
where every one who wishes to travel should 
know where to receive positive instructions as to 
the goversment, literature, and physical pro- 
dactions of the country which he is about to 





She was at once | visit. 


“it is = lamentable fect, Shut fn this great 
country, man who wishes to study, or 
is desirous io aigealize Timbalf ta any depersmcat, 
is obliged for some time to grope in the dark, and 
Titerally to lose years in fruitless researches before 
he discovers the true repositories of the infor- 
mation for which he seeks. I desire such insti- 
tutions. They have long formed the subject of 
my meditations, becense, in the course of my 
various labours, I have repeatedly expetiencod 
their want.” 

A vast number of plans for the Templo of the 
Madeleine wassent to him. He wrote:—“ After 





amown. Notwithstanding all she bad said against 
me, and all that sho will yot aay, I am certainly 
far from thinking that sha has abad heart. The 
fact ie, that she and J have wagod a little war 
against each other, and that is 
‘Ho thon added, in reference to the numerous 
trite who bad decaimed against bion, “1 am 
destined to be their food. I bave bat little fear 
of becoming their victim. They will bite against 
granite, My history is mado up of facts, and 
words alone cannot’ destroy them. In order to 
Eght against me saccossfally, somebody should 
appear in the lists armed with the weight and 
sathority of facts on his side. It would then, 
pragt_be.time for me to be moved, Bat as 
other writers, whaiovor be their talent, 
their efforts will be in vain, My fame will eur- 





having attentively considered the different plane 


subenitted to my examination, I have not felt the 
smallest doubt as to which ¥ should adopt. ‘That 
of M. Vignon alone fulfils my wishes. It ie « 


temple which I desire, not a church, What could 
rou erect a8 8 church which could vie with the 
"antheon, Notre Dame, or, above all, with St. 
peeceie Dara! Everything in the temple 
should be in a chaste, severe, and durable st; 
Tt should be fitted for solemnitiee at all times, at 
all hours, The imperial throne should be # 
curale chair of marble. There should be seats 
of marble for the persons invited, an mmphi- 
theatre of marble for the performers. No tur- 
nitare sholad be admitted but cushions for the 
seata, All should be of granite, of marble, and of 
iron. With this view, searches ahould be made 





19073 ZBECTION OF THE MADELEINE. 
fn all the provinoes for quarrics of marble and {orders for an immente quantiry ot shoes, bout, 
granite. They will be useful, not merely for this :hamess, and gum carriages oo be made there, 


monament, but for others which I have in view,{To transport these articles from France to the 
and which will require thirty, forty, or fifty year heart of Poland, through hostile ovuntvies in- 
fortheir construction. Not mora than 3,000,000 of |fested by prowling bands of shattered arses, be 
france should berequired, ‘The temple of Athens | designed plan ea ingenious and effective na it 
cost not much more than one-half that sum.|was simple. He had been impressed, in the 
Fifteen millions of francs have been abeorbed, I quegmires throngh which hie army bad ad- 
know not how, in the Pantheon. But I should vanced, with the little zeal which the drivers of 
not object to the expenditare of five millions of | the baggage-waggona evinced, and their want of 


franca for the construction of » temple wartby of| 
the firat city in the world.” 

Thus arose the exquisite stracture of the Made- 
leine. Napoleon reared it in honour of the Grand 
Army. He, however, secretly intended it as 
@p expistory monument to Louis XVI, Mario 
Antoinette, and the other victims of the Revolu- 
tion. He intended thus to announce it, and to 
dedivate it as soon aa the fervour of revolutionary 
passion had guficiandy rated, 

Napoleon learned M. Berthollet, » man 
whom he particularly esteemed for his sclentific 
Attuinmonts, was in some pecuniary embarrass 
ment. He immediately wrote to him, “I am 
informed that you are in need of 150,000 francs. 
‘My treasurer an order to place that sum st 
‘your disposal. I am very glad to find this occa- 
‘ion to be useful to you, and to give you a proof 
of my esteem.” 

He was informed by the correspondenos, which 
he paid for liberally and rend with care, that 
there was a quarrel in the Opera. There was a 

ition to te & machinist in con- 
sequence of the failure of some decorations which 
he was preparing. Napoleon wrote to the Minister 
of Police, “I will not have wrangling anywhere, 
T will not suffer M—— to be the of an 
accident. My custom is to protect the unfor- 
tunate. Whether actresses ascend into the clouds 
or sscend not, I will not allow that to be maden 
Inandie for intriguing,” 

Severe and, as Napoleon thonght, mischievous 
attacks were made in two of the public journals 
upon the philosophers. He wrote, “ It {s neocs- 
aary to bave discreet the heed of those 
pepers, Those two journals affect religion even 




















to bigotry. Instead of attacking the excesses | 


of the exclusive system of some philosophers, 
they attack philosophy and human knowledge. 
Instead of keeping the productions of the age 
within bounds by sound criticism, they dis 
courage those productions, depreciate and debase 
enem.” 

His edmirebie foresight snd energy bad soon 
provided the army with all the comforts which 
could be enjoyed in @ rude enosmpment. The 
Russians, on the other hand, were almost stary- 


ing, ‘They wandered about in marunding bends, 
pillaging the villages, end commiting the mos 
frightful excesses. Sometimes, driven by hunger, 


they came even wo the French encampmenta, and 
begged brasd of the Frencb soldier. By sigus 
they expremed that for acveral days they hed 
eaten nothing. The soldier received them as 
brothers, and fed tham Zoantifally. 

To promote indnatey in Paris, Napoleon gave 








courage in danger, He had previously with 
‘success, given @ military orgenizsuou to 

0 artiliery-drivers. He now resolved to do the 
sume with the baggage-drivers. Those men, whe 
had previously beea but humble dsy-labourers, 
now became a proud comps of the army, with 
honourable title of Battalior of the Train, They 
were dressed in uniform. A now sentiment of 
honour sprang up in their Laarts, It was a two 
months’ journey from Parls to the Vistule, 
They protected their equipages, freighted with 
treasure, and urged them on with the same zoal 
with which the artilerymen defended their guns, 
and the infantry and cavalry their fags, “Ani 
mated by thet enthusiasm which Napoleon had 
thns breathed into their hearts, they now ap- 
peared insensible to danger or fatigue. 

Such ware the malindes of objets to which 
Napoleon directed hie attention. The eyes of all 
Enrope were fixed upon him during bis enowmp- 
ment amid the enowe of Poland. His encmios 
were awed by his energy and hie achievements. 
His distant ‘empire was as perfectly and as 
minutely under his government a if ho wore 
sponding bis days in his otbinct at the Tuileries. 
‘Though thne laden with » burden of toil and 
care such as nover before rested upon # mortal 
mind, rarely did be allow « day to paas without 
writing « line to Josephine, ‘he he bent to 
her twice a day a brief note of remetbranoo and 
love.” ‘The following are x few of his letters: — 


“Posen, Dec. 2, 1808. 
“It is the anniversary of Austerlitz, 1 havo 
been to an assembly in the city. It reins. 1 am 
well, Ilove yon and desire you. The Polish 
ladien ere all French, but there is only one 
women forme. Would you like to know her? 
I might, indeod, draw you her portrait, but I 
should have to flatter the portrait itself quite too 
abies ou could eso, younat in ih 
ese nights here are long, lone. Entirely 
thine, “Narouzox 
Posen, Dec. 8, 1806, noon, 
“J have received yours of November the 26th. 
‘Two things I observe in it. You say I do not 
read your letters. This is an unkind thought. 
I do not thank you for so unfavourable an 
infon. Yon also tell me that that neglect 
‘must be cansed by some dream of another. Aud 
yet you add thet you are not jealous, I have 
jong observed that angry people insist that they 
‘are not angry; that those who are frightened 
say that they have no fear. You are thas oon- 
victed of jealousy. I am delighted. As to this 
matter, you are wrong. I think of anything 














‘wher than tbat. In the deserts of Poland one 

ve litle opportunity to dreum of keanty, 1 

wteriny to the nobility of the 

provines, There were enough tine women, many 

richly, many badly dressed, although in Parisian 

bin, Adieu, my love. Iam well. Entirely 
chine, “ Napowzox.” 


“Posen, Deo. 8, 6 Pa. 
“T buve received your letter of November the 
27th, in whieh £ perceive that your little head is 
quite tarned. I often recall the line, 
=" Wowan’s longing is # consuming flame’ 
You most caln yourself. [have written to you 
that I'am in Poland, and that es soon as oar 
winter quarters are established yon can come. 
We mst wuit some days. Tho greater one be- 
cormes, the less can he have his own way. Tho 
ardour of your letter shows me that all yoo 
beautiful women recognise no barziers. What. 
‘ish coust be, As for me, I declare I 
am the veriest slave. My rosater bas no com 
onssion. That master is th nature of things. 
‘Adieu, my love. Be happy. The one of whom 
I wish to speak to you ft Madame L—. 
Every one censnres her. They aseure me she 
more & Prossian than e French woman. J do 
not believe it. But { think ber « silly woman, 
and one who saya only ailly things. Thi 
entirely, “ Naroizen.” 


“Golimin, Dec. 28, 1806, 5 ax. 
“1 can write you but a word, my love. Lam 
in s wretched burn. I bave deaten the Rns- 
siaue. We have taken from them 36 pieces of 
canton, their baggage, apd 4,0u0 prisoners. Th 
wouter is dismal. it rains, Weare in mond up 
to our Raves. in two days we shall be at 
Warsaw, from which place I will write to you. 
Woolly thine, « Napozzos.” 


“ January 28, 1807. 

“1 have received your letter of the Lath of 
January. It is impossible that I should permit 
ladies to andertake such a } umey—wretched 
roads, miry and daverous, eta to Peris. 
Be thero cheerful, contented. IT could but smile 
at your remark that you took a hneband in 
ordar to live with him.“ Itbought, in my igno- 
rance, thet women was made for man; inan for 
his country, his fuinily, and glory. Pardon my 

jorance. ' One is contineally learning with our 
beantifiul Indies. Adieu, my love. ‘Think how 























T suffer in not being able to call you here. | 


;oW precious I am 
“Narouron.” 


Without date 
“ My lovet-—-Your letter of the 20th of January, 
has given ino munch pain. It is too sad. Behold 
the evil of not hein a tittle devoot. You tell 
me that your happi 
ia not generous. You ovg't t0 say, The happi- 
‘uesa of others is my glory. That is not conj: 


Say te yourself, ‘It is a proof b 
to him? 





Yoo must say, The happiness of my husband is 
my glory. That is nov maternal You ehould 
tay, Tho happiness of my children is my glory. 
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makes your glory. That 
jugel. | 


[is0r. 


Bat since others, your husband, your children, 
cannot be happy ‘without = little glory, you 
should net say fie! at it vo mmch, Josephine, 
Your heart is excelent, but your reson feble 
‘our perceptions aro exquisite, but yaar delibera- 
tions are less wise, 
“Enough of fault-finding. I wish that you 


ahould be cheerfal, contented with your lot, and 
{that you abould obey, not tparmuring ao weep- 
ing, bot with alacrity of heart and wih some 


degree of autisfaction with all. Adien, my love{ 
T leave to-night to run through my advance 
posts. “Narongow.” 

From his rude encampment at Osteroda he 
| wrote, the 87th of March, “I desire, more 

strong]; {hen you can, to see you, and to live in 
jtranguility. [am interested in other thin, 
[besides war. But duty ie psrarount over 

| AUl my life T bave ancrificed tranquillity, interest, 
happiness, to my destiny.” 

‘The Emperor was exceedingly attached to the 
little Napoleon, to whom he often refers in 
Jatters. He was the son of Hortense and of 
brotber Louis. The boy, five years of ago, was 
exceedingly beautiful, and developed all those 
‘mergetic and magaunimous traits of cbaracter 
which would win, in the highest degres, the ad- 
miratia, of Nepolcon. The Etcperor bad decided 
to make this young prince his hefr, All thoughts 
of the divoree were now relinquished. Early in 
the spring of this year the child was suddenly 
taken sick of the croup and died. ‘The sed 
tidings were conveyed to Napoleon in hie cheer- 
lesa stable at Osterode. It was a terrible blow 
‘to his hopes and to his affections. He sat down 
j ip silence, buried his face in his bands, and for a 
jlong time seemed lost in painful musings, No 
‘one ventared to disturb his grief. 

Napoleon was now the most powerful monarch 
in Europe. But be was without an heir. His 
death would plunge France into anarchy, as am~ 
ditions chieftains, eact surrounded by his parti 
sans, would struggle for the throne, Mournfully 
and anxiously be murmured to himself, again 
and again, “To whom sball I leave all this,” 
| Napoleon was ambitious, He wished to send 
| down his name to posterity as ber apa beve- 
factor France had ever known, To accomplish 

this, he was ready to eacritice comfort, health, 
| his affections, and that which he deemed least. of 
all, his life. He Joved Josephine above al} othor 
crested beings, He deceived himself by the 
belief that it would be indeed @ noble ancrifive to 
France to bind, as an offering upon the alter of 
his country, even their undying love, He koew 
that the question of divorce would again arise, 
‘The struggle now resomed in his beart, between, 
bis love for Josephine and his desire to found a 
| steble dynasty, and to tranemit bis name to pos. 

terity, was fearfol. Strong us was his self-con- 
jtrol, bis enguish was betrayed by his pallid 

cheek, his restless eye, Lis loss of apyetite and of 


al 
“To Jovepbine, apprebscsive of the result, the 
bereavement was inexpressibly dreadfal Oven. 
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wheimed with anguish, ah il 






wept day and 
This little boy, Charles poleca, Brinoe Raval 
of Holland, died at the Hague, the 6th of May, 
1807, He was the elder brotber of Louis 
eon, now Emperor of the Freach. Upon receiv- | 
ing the intelligence of his death, Nepoleon thus 
wrote ta Josephine s— 
“May 14, 1807. 


“1 oan appreciate the grief which the death | 
of poor Napoleon has canted you. You cen 
tinderstand the anguish which T experience. T 
could wish that F were with you, that you might | 
beoome moderate and discreet in your grief. 
‘You have bad the happiness of never losing any 


childre: 





But it ia one of the conditions and{ 





torrows attached to suffering bomanity. Let me! 


6 become reasonable and | 
you magnify my anguish ? 
NaPoLgon.” 


boar thet you 
tranquil. Would 
Adieo, my love. 


In the following terms he wrote to Hortense:- 


“My daughter!—Everything which reaches | 
me from the Hague informs me that you are 
bureasoneble, However legitimate may be your | 
grief, it should have its boands. Do not impair; 

our bealth, Seek consolation. Know that life ; 
strewad with eo many dangers, and may be 
the source of so many calamities, that 
by no means the greatest of avila, 
“ Your affectionste father, 
“NaPouron,” 
“ Finkenstoin, May 20, 1807." 


Four days after he thus wrote to Josephine :— 


“May 24, 1807. 

“T have received your letter from Lacken. I 
vee, with pain, that Four grief is still uwabnted, | 
vad that Hortense is not yet with you Sho is 
anroxsonuble, end merits aot to be loved, ein | 
tbe loves but her children Strive to calm your-, 
telf, end give me no more pain. For every ire. 
medixble evil wo must find consolation. Ades, | 
my iove, Wholly thine, 








“Narozow.” 


Again be writes to Hortense, on the 2nd of 
dune: | 


“My dangiter!—You have not written me 
one word in your just and great grief. You 
have forgotten everything, ae if you hed no otber 
low to eudure. Taio ‘invorzoed that Fou no 
Ionger love—that you are indifferent to every- 
thing. I perceive it by zor silence. That is 
not right. It is not what you promised me, 
Your mother end I are nothing, then. Had I 
been at Malmaison, I should have shared your 
anguish; but Ishould also wish that you would 
restore yourealf to your best friends. Adien, my 
daughter, Be cheerful. We taust learn resig- 











nation, Cherish your health, that you may be i 


able to full alt your duties.” My wife is very 
sad in view of your condition, Do not add to 
on, 


“Your affectionate Prete 
* Narorox. 


DEATH OF HORTENSE’S ELDEST CHILD, 


death in! 


Again be wrote = 


My danghter!—¥ have received yeur letter 
dd Orleuze, Your grief touch my heart. 
But 1 would with that you w> "~ somr.on more 
fortitude. To live ia to suffer, The sincere 
man stroggies inecssantly to gain the victory 
cover himself. Ido not love to set you mjust 
towards the little Lonis Napoleon, and towards 
ail your friends, Your motier and J cherish the 
Lope to be more in your honrt than we ste. 1 
gained m great victary on the 14th of Jane. 
Tam well and I love you intensely. Adieu, 


| my daughter! J embrace you with my whole 


beart. “ Narouron.” 


While Napolece wae encsmped upon the 
snows of Poland. waiting for the retam of 
i is enargice of body and mind were 
incessantly ective. ‘ften he niads the rounds 
of his cantonments, riding upon horseback ninety 
miles a day, throngh storms, and snow, and 
mire. He was daily in correspondence with his 
agents for the recraiting of his army, and for 
the transport of the enormous snpplics which 
they required. He kept a watchful eye upon 
everything trausptring in Paris. and guided all 
the movertanta of the government there, Daring 
the long winter night* he was ruminating npon 
feral policy be shonld adopt in disarm- 

ing enemies, in rewardivg friends, in forming 
ilianoes, and in shielding France from further 














Engiand now made the desperate endznvow 
to force Turkey into the alliance against France, 
Failing entirely to accomplish this by diplomacy, 
the resorted to mensares which no one bes had 
‘the boldness to defend. An English feet forced 
the Dardanelles, scorning the feeble batteries of 
the Turks. The squadron anchored in front of 
Constantinople, with ite gana pointe at ite 
thronged dwellings. The summons wasle sticia- 
“Dismiss the French minister, surrender your 
Aeet to ns, and join our alliance against France, 
or in one half-hour we will lay your city in 


But Nepoleon bad plaoed in Constantinople 





Jan ambassudor equal to the emergency. Geno- 


ral Sebastiani ronsed all the vigour of the 
Turkish government. He begviled the foo into 
a parley. While thie parley was protracted day 
‘iter day, the whole populetion of the. city 
men, women, and children, Turke, Greeks, and 
Armenians—threw the:nselves into the work of 
Tesring defences. French engiveer guided the 
labourers. Tn less than a week 917 pieces of 
cannon and 200 mortars were frowning upon 
the batteries. The squadron was now compelled 
to retroat, With difficalty it forced its way back 
through the Strait, pelted all the way by the 
fecble batteries of the Turks, The English lost 
us expedition two hundred and 
Turks, thus influenced, becama 
lied to Frazce. Napoleon was 
the result, 
dof the Allies hed in- 





more cordially 


emtremely gratified 
"Treaty Bee th 
tenc_-: Genwalter ip Danizio The eovqnest 
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of the city was @ meter of great moment to 
Nepoleor. The conduct of the siego was in- 
teusted to Marshal Lefebcre. He was = brave 
officer, but an ignorant man. He wes extremely 
impatient of the alow progress of the engineers, 
‘and waa rentless to head bis troops and rush to. 
the essault. Napoleon, with his bead-quarters 
about a hundred miles from Dantzic, kept up a 
daily correspondence with his marshal upon the 
progress of the works. It frequently, during the 
tiegee, became necessary for Napoleon personally 
to interpose to setzle disputes between Marshal 
Lefebvre and his officers. The following letter 
to the impetuous soldier finely developes the 
prodence and the candour of the Emperor :—~ 


“Yon ean do nothing but find fault, abuse our 
allio, and change your opinion at the plossnre 
of the firet comer. You wanted troops I sent 
youthem. I am preparing roore for yoi 
‘you, like an ingrate, continue to compl: 
‘out thinking even of thanking me. You treat 
out allies, especially the Poles and the Baden 
trope, without any delicacy. They are not 
sed to stand fire; but they will get accustomed 
to it. Do you imagine that we were as brave in 
"92 as we are now, after fifteen years of war? 
Have some indulgence, then, old soldier as you 
fare, for the young soldiers who ate starting in 
the career, and who have not yet your 
in danger. The Prince of Baden, whom you 
have with yoo, has chosen to leave the pleasures 
of the court for the purpose of leading bis troops 
ante Gre. 

“Pay him respect, and give him oredit for a 
vesl which hie oguale rarcly imitate. The 
breasts of your grenadiers, which yon are for 
bringing ia everywhere, will not throw down 
walls, You must allow your engineers to 
and listen to the advice of General Chasseloup, 
who is a man of ecience, and from whom you 
ought not to withdraw your confidence at the 
suggestion of the first petty caviller, pretending 
to judge of what he is Treapable ‘of comprehend- 
ing. Reserve the courage of your grenadiers for 
the moment when science shall tell you that it 
may be usefully employed; and, in the mean- 
earn patience. It is not worth while, fo: 

0 of @ fow days—which, besides, 1 know 
to employ just now—to get some thou- 
sand men killed’ whose lives it is possible to 
Show the calmnoss, the consistency, the 
ea which befit your age. Your glory is 
in taking Dantzio, Take that place, and you 
shall be satistied with me. 


On the 26th of May, Dantzic capitulated, after 

@ terrific contlict of fifty-one days. From the 
sbundant stores which the Allies had gathered 
thore, Napoleon immediately sent a million of 
bottles of wine to his troops in their cantonments. 
While the snows were melting, and the frost 
yielding to the returning sun of epring, it was 
hardly possible for either army to tesume hos- 
Sliven, “The heavy cannon coald not be drawn 
yb the miry roads, Though was 
azar hemi ee Though Napalm wae 
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hostile country, ana with Ruseia, Prustis, Sweden, 
and England combined against him, his genins, 
bis foresight, his indefatigable activity, supplied 
his troops with every comfort. The allied army 
was, on the contrary, suffering every privation. 
The starving soldiers, to appense the craviugs of 
want, desolared extended tracts of country with 
violence and plunder. 

‘The allied army now consisted of 14: 000 
men, of which 100,000 could be speedily pon 
centrated upon afield of battle. Napoleon, with 
400,000 men dispersed along his extended line of 
march, and stationed in the fortresses of bis 
wide frontier, could, in m few days, concentrate 
160,000 men upon any spot between the Niemen 
and the Vistula, With his rccnstamed vigilance 
and forecast, early in May he ordered all the 
| divisions of bis army to take the field, and to bo 
daily exercised in preparation for the resumption 

es, 

Early in June the Allies made # sudden rash 
from their intrenchments, hoping to surround 
and overwhelm the division of Marshal Ney. 
| This was the signal for Napoleon's whole army, 

extended along a live of oue handred and fifty 
miles, to advance and to concentrate. They did 
advance. The oppusing bosts everywhere met, 
‘The rour of snusketry and of artillery, the rush 
of squadrons, and the clash of sabres, revonnded 
2y day and by ight, Napoleon had matured 
his plans. “With iron energy he drove on to 
the result. By skilful manceuvring, he every- 
where outnumbered his foes. Over mountaite, 
‘across rivers, through defiles and foresta, he pur- 
sued the retiring foe. 

Field after field was red with blood. Mothers, 
with their babes, fled from their homes before 
the 9 
each 















theb 
sweep of this awful avalanche of woe. Ip 
village the Russians made a stand. For at 
hour the tempest of war roared and Aashed 
eround the doomed dwellings) The crash of 
cunnon balls, the explosion of thelle, the storm 
of ballets speedily did ite work. From the 
smouldering ruins the panting, bleeding Rassians 
fled. In the blazing streate horsemen and foot~ 





Teo thousand homes were utterly desolated, 
Women and children were struck by bullets and 
balls. Fields of grain were trampled in the 
Still the stormn of war sept on and swept 
on, merctenly and enrelentingly. Regard 
of prayers and tears, and blood and woe, bir 
barien Russians fled and ferocious Frenchmer 


Every vile man on carth loves the army an 
the license of war. No earthly power can re- 
strain the desperadces who throng the rank wnd 
file of contending hosts. From stich an intindae 
tion of depraved and recklevs men there is n0 
escape. The farmhouse, the village, the city iz 
alike expored. Humanity shadders in contem- 
plating the atrocities which are perpetrated, 
‘The “arnage of the Feld of battle is the vory 
leart of the calanities of war. Napoleon was 
indefatigable in his efferts, His energy appeared 

jeoperbam: 


an He seemed neither to eat. var 
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dsep, 

tou, of darkness, of lors 
sunk beneath him, es with hie staff, ike » whul- 
wind, he awept along his lines, rousing, ani- 
msting, energizing his mighty hosts, advancing 
over a space of fifty leagues, 

‘Tt was on the 5th of June that the storm of 
war commenced. Day and night it continued 
anabsted, a the Russians, fighting with despe- 
ration, sullenly retreated before their focs. On 
the 10th the Allies bad concentrated, tpon the 
field of Heilsberg, on the benks of the river 
Alle, 90,000 men. Here they planted them- 
selves firmly bebind intrenchmenta, tortified by 
five bundred pieces of heavy artillery. These 
were londed to the muzzle with grape-shot to 
mow down the Fronch advancing over the open 





plain, 

In utter recklessness of life, 30,000 French- 
inen, rending the skies with their loud harrahs, 
rushed upon the muzzles of these guns, Murat 
and Ney headed the desperate assault, Napo- 
Teon was not there to witness a scens of butchery 
inexcusable, The Russian batteries opened 
the bare bosoms of thess moving masses, and 
the whole Leads of columns were swept away. 
Still on and on the impetuous host rushed, with 
oaths and shouts, wading through blood, and 
trampling over piles of the slain. They pour 
over the intrenchments, sabre the guuvers, snd 
about victory. 

Suddenly the tramp of iron hoofs fa heard. 
Trampete sound the charge. A squadron of 
horse, ten thousand strong, sweops down upon 
the French with resistless plunge. The shout of 
victory sinks away into the wail of death. The 
French who had scaled the ramparts were over- 
whelmed, annihilsted. Thus the tide of battle 
ebbed and flowed all day long. Night came. 
Dense volumes of smoke canopied the field of 
demonise war with the sulphurous gloom of the 
world of woe. By the light of the cannon's 
Saeh the surges of bettlo stili rolled to and fro. 
Clouds gathered in the black sky, A dismal 
rain began to full, as if Natore herself wept over 
the crimes of the children of earth. Midnight 
came. The booming of the guns gradually 
ceased, as the soldiers, utterly exhausted with 
contlict of twelve hours, threw themselves, amid 
the dying and the dead, upon the storm-drenched 
and gory ground. Late in the night Napoleon 
came galloping npon the field. He was exceed- 
ingly displeased st the senseless butchery to 
which his impetuous generals had Jed the men. 

‘The dawn of a gloomy morning of wind and 
rain revealed to both armies an awful spectacle. 
The two hostile hosts were within half cannon 
shot of each other. The narrow space between 
was covered with eighteen thousand of the dead 
and wounded, All the dead and many of the 
wounded had been stripped gaily naked by 
those wretches, both male and female, who ever, 
in great numbers, follow in the wake of armies 
fos wach Blonder, These aked ‘oie, scent 
with gore, mutilated by ‘end by 
‘abre strokes, presented an aspect of war stripped 
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nor rest. Hig was regardless of rain, of| of all its pageantry, By mntnal, instinctive con- 
‘Horse after horse sent, both parties laid aside their guns, and has- 
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tened to the relief f the wounded «1d to the 
burial of the deaa. How strange tle scene! 
‘Russians and Frenchmen wore now mingled to~ 
gether upon the same field, in perfect amity, vying 
‘wit aach other in doods of kindn 

aca army then resumed its position to renew 
the Sght. The Rassians rallied behind their in- 
trenchments, the French upon the open plain. 
Napoleon, ever anxious to spare tho needless 
effusion of blood, so skilfully manceuvred, pre- 
preg. to attack bis foes in the rear, that the 

‘ussians were soon compelled, without the firing 
‘of ® gun, to abandon their position and to con- 
tinue their retrest. All the night of the 12th af 
Jans the Russians were precipitately retiring. 
"Though dreadfully fatigned, they continued their 
flight the whole of the next day. They were 
compelled to make anther stand upon the plain 
of Friedland. Their doom was sealed, Napo- 
leon bad driven them into the elbow of a river, 
and bad so skilfully drawn together his forces 
‘a3 to render their escape impossible. 

Lh aarp morning of the 14th the battle 
of Fris commenced. The division of Lannes 
was in advance. The Russian army fell upon 
it with the utmost energy, hoping to secure ite 

before the other divisions of the 
French army could come to its relief. Napoleon 
was ten miles distant when he heard the first 
deep booming of the cannon. He sent in 
direction for his battalions to hasten to the scene 
of conflict. At noon Napoleon galloped upon the 
heights which overlooked the field. As he saw 
the Position of the enemy, hemmed in by the 
bond of the river, and bis own troops marching 
up on every side, a gleam of joy lighted up his 
features. 


This,” he exclaimed, “is the 14th of Jane. 
the anniversary of Marengo. It is w Incky 
day for us.” 

whe French, during the morning, had been 
contending sgainst fearful odds, Lannes, with 
26,000 men, had withstood the assault of the 
whole Russian army of 80,000. As Napoleon 
appeared upon the heights, General Ondinot, 
plonging his spnrs into his horse, hastened to the 
Emperor, exclaiming, “Muke heste, sire! My 
grenadiers are utterly exhausted. But give mo 
a reinforcement, and I will Srive all the Kussiano 
into the river.” The clothes of the intrepid 
soldier were perforated with balls, and bie horse 
was covered with blood. Napoleon glanced 
proudly at him,and then, with his glass, carefully 
‘and silently surveyed the field of battle. One of 
his officers ventured to suggest that it would be 
‘dest to defer the battle for a few hours, until the 
rest of the troops had arrived and bad obtained 
a little rest, ‘*No, no,” Napoleon replied ener- 
getically; “ons doas not catch ax enemy twice 
in such scrape. 

Calling his 




















tenance sround him, he ex- 

to them his plan of attack with that 
fc foree and precision of languaga which no 
man has ever surpassed. Grasping the arm of 
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Mareba) Ney, and pointing to the little town of our inactivity. He perosived too inte tast ou 
Friedland, and the dense msssee of Russians repose was that of the lion. Ho repents ct keving 
crowded before it, he asid emphasically— Gearbed In campaign of teedays we hay 
“Yonder ia the goal. Marck to it withoat taken 120 pisces of cannon, seven colours, an 
booking about you. Brea ato that thick mass, bavs billed, wounded. or tale prisoners 60,000 
whatever it costs. Enter Friedland; take the Russians, We have taken from the enem: 
bridges, and give yourself no concern about what Sy all ite magazines, its hospitals, its amba- 
may happen on your right, your left, or your lavces, the fortress of Kenigsberg. the 300 vessels 
year, The army and Tabell be there to sitend Which were in that port, laden with all kinds of 
to that.* Eo stores hy jeune. muskets, whieh 
Ne a rise assigned Was se ‘arm onr enemies. From 
ap htyprond of the deperate cverpring wslemed ve banka ofthe Vistnla we Lave come, with the 
Nupcleon followed ma hia eye this “ bravest of ‘of the eagle, to those of the Niemen. At 
Qe bruve.” Impressed by bia martis! attitude, ; Austerlite you celebrated the snniversary of the 
he earlanned, “That mun i# a loa” Ney's|Corvution. At Friedland you have morthily 
ivision of 14.000 men, with a solid tramp which | Celebrated the battle of Marengo, where we put 
‘womed to shake the pluls, Inetied itvcif upon the | 88 ¢28 to the war of the second coalition. 
foo, At tho sume signal the whole Freuch Frenchmen! You have been worthy of your- 
avanced. Tt wns 1 spcctacloof awful sublimity, |@lves and of me. You will return to Franos 
‘One fveeseant rour of battle, louder than the covered with laurels, baving obtained @ glorious 
heaviest thundera, shook the plain. Napoleon be#oe, which carries with it the guarantee of ite 
‘stood in tbe centre of the divisions which be beld “ration, It is time for our country to live in 


i ¥ isting Tf sheltered from the maliguant influeacer 
im reserve. A large cannon ball came whistling ot england, My bounties sball vow yor 


over their beads, just above the bayonets of the 
troops. A young soldier ‘notinetrely doriged. fey extent of the love wi 


Napoleon looked at biz, an wiling, said, My 
Gieud, #f that ball were intended for yuo, though 
Jot rete ioborrow a hundred fetter gonad, 






































‘would be aure to find you thera” 
Frelland was oom to, fumes, and Ney in CHAPTER XXXVL 

poswtusion of ita blazing dweilings and its blood- fmuE PEACE OF TiLArT, 

stxined atroeta, Av the darknese of night came for peuoa_Raft at ‘Mlt_ttimasy of Wepe- 


on, the scene was indevcrinably wwinl. The 
Runsinna, baving lost 25,0000 men io Killed and 
wounded, rewrented towards the river, pursued by 
the victorious Fronch, who were plowgbiog | 


Alexander—The King of Prussla—Chi 
Treaty of Tisit—Un ir representations 
w era) re. 
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ranks inccssnntly with grape-ebot, musketry, and ys the banks of the Niemen, which 
Pannon bails, The bridges were all descroyed. | Tate Ler) Forged Europe from the boundless 
A ‘rightfal spectacle of wrecks and rain wae now | Tastes Of the Rossing. ici Poe asrestod 
i up i D8. at 
greta. The rereatng ray pln io ty oct bad now aed say heh ie 
braast high. reached the upposit bank, and | MP td Boulogne. In that time he had tra. 
Pinnted anew their batteries; thousands’ were revved the Continent and couguered all the armies 
swept away br thecurrent. The shore, for miles, | % Combined Europa The storms of winter had 
was lined with tie bocies of drowned meo. A | P&0ed way. | May ae jummer was bloom 
storm of bullew swept the river, crowded sith {!08 around bm. His soldiers, ached with vio- 
the fugitives, xnd the water rap red with blood. | YY) sod hesins} Petry | ie ready to 

ie follow wherever ould teed. But his ie 
re rie Alind army mas nom usarly destroyed. | were incapable of any further reietance, “alors 
ne impossible to wake any Furthrr opposition | Saige and Frederick Williany int 
& Erno Rec tae on! eet gam ee 
of the vanquished retired precipttatcly wcroes the | ith ghout 70,000 men, the broken bande of thet 
Niemen, and took refuge in the wilds of Rasein | Tit hele treme hation by z 
‘The Keown gmerale and the Rosen smmy 'grillery and muvitieos of nes, eee Sues 
now claaoured loudly for peace. Alexander sent: Srruron a 

a memenger to Napoleon implenog. an arise Schoen Griioed sii cre tian sof Ha 

Napoleon promptly replied that, after so mock proudl ar o4 
fatigue, toil, asd suffiring. be desired nothing 90 fa toe or Tae i raze there ed 
Bach we nia “na Honourable peace, and that send inlsbitenta Napoleon bad just arrived in 
bealig that #ioish thet acimistion, this place when w letter wns placed in his hends 
pena tae Ht HRN secure thet desirable £98. from Alexander, proposing ap arcs Napo- 
Neniaoy thes ode! Bey ees fermiasted: Yeon had now been abeont from tbe capital of his 
iss Ree ‘exopira nearly 2 year. enduring inconceivable toile 
oldie! Ou the Sth of Jane we wore aad hardshipa, With the utmost cordiality he 
attacked in our cantonmente by the Russian accepted the proffered advances. Marshal Kale 
army. The enemy had mistaken the cause of kreath appeared, in bebaif of the Proviens, to 
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implore the slemency of the conqueror. Napo- man in both armies was gacing opon them, 
loom received him with grest courtesy, and eid, Inatantly w shout arose from two hundred thee, 
“You alone, of the Prussian officers, have treated "sand voices, which Gilled the sir like « peal of 
the French prisoners humanely. On thisaccoumt, subiimet thunder. Even the roar of nearly « 
find as 0 ark of muy enteces and gratitade, 1 thoosand piroos of artillery was drowned in that 
consent tos suspenaion of arma, without requiring ‘ exaltent acclaim, 
the delivery of the remaining Prussian fortressas.” | The two Emparc‘ entered the pavilion to- 
‘The Niemen alone nowaeparated the belligerent : gether. The first words which Aloxander ut- 
mmies, But Napoleon, with characteristic ote |Sared wero 
tion, concentrated bis forces, reared an intrenched| I hate the English as much ss you do. T 
osmp, collected immense stores, and posted the |am reaiiy to second yon in all your enterprises 
divisions of his army just oo if the war had not | against them.” 
been interrupted. The two vanquished sore-! “In that case,” Napoleon replied, “every- 
reigns wore now in grent haste to open negotis- i thing will be easily arranged, and pence 
tions. The fret interview was appointed for the | already made.” 
2hth of June, ‘The interview lasted two hours. Napoleca, 
It is not often that the mathematical and the | with his brilliant genius, possessed powera of 
Foeticl laments combine in the sume mind. fascination which few could reds. | Alexander 








‘hey did eo, in the most extraordinary degree, | was perfectly entranced. “Never,” anid he 
in the mind of Napoleon. No one ever bad a afterwards, “did 1 love any man as I loved 
richer appreciation than he of beauty apd of that man.” “Youand I,” said Napoleon “ sball 
aublimity. He felt the impress of moral gran- ‘understand each other better if we treat direct! 
dour, ant he well know how to ‘place that ian. than by employing our ministers, We sball ad- 
Fres mpon other kesrts. The two moet power- vance business more in an honr than our nego- 

toversigns in the world were to meet, in tiators in several days. Betweon you and me 
friendly converse, to decide whether war should . there must be no third person.” 
will doclato Burope, For year their armies, Alexander was but thirty years of age. He 
had heen en ‘one of the most sanguinary ‘waa extremely ambitious, ‘To be thus addressed 
conflicts e ind over witnessed. These hosts, Aes whose renown filled the world was in 
consisting in the aggregate of more than two the highest degree gratifying to the vanquisied 
hundred thousand men, were now facing esen roouarch. Napoleon proposod that they should 
other, separated but by & narrow stream. The both establish themselves in the little town of 
‘yen of all Europe were riveted upon the asto- Tilsit, which shonld be neutralized to receive 
nishing soeme. Napoleon fully reslised the Alexander, Thero they could at any hour, ip 
grandeur of the cceasion, With his accustomed parton, engage in brsiness, The proposal was 
tact, he seized upon it to produce an impression eagerly uccepted, It wes agreed that the 
never to be forgotten. pext day, Alexander, with bis guard, shoul 

He ordered a large and magniGcent raft to be oooupy one part of Tilsit, and Napoleon the 
moored in the middle of the Niemen, equidistant other. Napoleon immediately ordered the moet 
from both banks of the river, The raft was sumptuous armungementa to be made for the no 
carpeted, and oruamented with the richest deco- commodation of the Russian Einperor. Furni- 
rations. "Upon one part a gorgeous pavilion ture of the richest construction was sent to his 
wns erected, No expense was epared to invest apartments, and he was provided with overy 
the construction with the most imposing magni- luxury. 
ficence, The two armies were drawn up upon _ On the morning of the next day the two 
each shore. Thousands of people from the Emperors met again upon the rat. Tho nnfor- 
neighbouring country had thronged to the spot tunate King of Prussia accompanied Alexander. 
to witness the extraordinary spectacle. God Frederick Willism was 2 dull, uninteresting, 
ecemed to sail apon this scene of reconciliation. awkward man, with no graces of person or of 
The sun rove brilliantly into the cloudless sky, mind. He bs” unjustly provoked the war. 
and the balmy atmosphere of one of the most His kingdom was in the Lands of the conqueror. 
lovely of Jane momiugs invigorated all hearts. He oould receive nothing but what Nepoleoa, 

At one o'clock precisely the thunders of artil- in compassion, might condescend to restore. 
lery rose sublimely from either shore aseech Alexander could treat on terms of equality. 
‘Emperor, accompanied by a few of his principal His kingdom was not yet invaded. All its re 
officers, stepped into a boat on his own side of sources were still under his control. The inter- 
tho river. "Tho namerous and gorgeously-ap- ‘view was short, lasting bot half an our. Tt 

led suite of the respective monarobs fol- waa exteemely embarrassing upon the part of 
wad in a boat immediately after their sove- the King of Pmssis. He tried to frame some 
reigns. Tho main raft was intended solely for apologies for drawing the sword against Frau 
Napoleon and Alexander. Two amaller rafts, Napoleon was toc generous to wound 
alto of deautifal construction, were anchored at humbled foa by reproaches. He merely said 
& short distance from the imperial retinue. that it was » great calamity that che Court of 
Napoleon reached the raft first, and immediately Berlin should have allowed itecli, by the in- 
cromed it to reosive Alexander. Ths two Em- trignes of Engiand, to smbroil the Continent in 
gerore cordially ambraced each other, Every, war. It was decided that Cie King of Prusia 
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ould alse come to Tile, to reside with his! 
aly, Aleaan 
their respoctive sides of the water. 

‘At five o'clock in the afternoon of toe same 
day, Al-xander egein crossed the Niemen to: 
take np his residence in Tilsit. Napoleon went. 


to the water's edge to recive him, They met : 














like friends of long standing. Napoleon was: 
cepecially courteous and cordial. Alexander 
was greeted with ail the lonour which the 
French army could confer, He was conducted 
to his quarters anuid the discharyes of artillery 
and the acclamations of a counties bost. Alex- 
jer dined with Napoleon. The highest 
honours and the most. delicate attentions were | 
lavished upon him, It was immediately settled * 
Rossian Emperor ahould take all bis 
meals with Napoloon. Alexander wus 
Weman of highly polished address, exhibiting all | 
that grace and elegance which gave such # pe- | 
culiar charts to the anlons of Paris, He was! 
entirely dazzled by the grandeur and the fasci- | 
nations of Napoleon, and was willingly led eap- | 
tive by one who could congner hearts even more 
easily than he could vanquish armies. | 
‘The two Emperors took long rides every day, 
aide by side, apon the banks of the Niemen, 
conversing with the utmo-t frankness. Their; 
intimacy became eo extraordinary, that not only | 
did they dine togecher, but nearly every hour | 
Mey were with etch other, arranging the eots- | 
conditions of the treaty into which they 
‘were about to enter, The ofiivers and soldiers! 
of the ewo armies, witnessing the perfect cordi- | 
ality between the two Emperors, vied also with 
gach other in testimonials of esteem and friend- 
ship. ites and entertainments encceeded each 
other in rapid order, and the two encampments 
were united in the kindljest ties of brotherhood. | 
‘The Emperors, as they rode in company along 
the ranks of both armies, were received with the 
liveliest acclnmations. Shouts of “Vive Alex- 
andor!” “ Vive Napoleon!" were harmoniously 



























blended. “My ealdiers,” seid Napoleon to the 
Cear, “are aa brave as it is possible to bo, but 
they’ are too much addicted to reasoning on 





their position. If they had the impassible frm- 
ness and docility of the Russians, the world 
would be too small for their exploits.” 

Ove moruing Napoleon aud Alexander were 
walking out together, when they passed = 
Freach’ sentinels ‘who reopectfully preseuted 
arms. The greuadier had @ hideous scar upon 
his face, esused by a long and deep sabre 
extending from his forehead to his chin. Napo- 
icon looked at the man kindly for a moment, 
and then said to Alexander— 

“Sire, my brother, what think you of soldiers 
who can survive uch wounds as thet ?” 

Alexander fixed his eyes upon the wound, and 
replied, “ And you, sire, my brother, whst think 
you of soldiers who can give such wounds?” 

The grenadier murmured, in 9 grave voice, 
without changing a feature of his cast-iron face, 
“They ave all dead—they are.” 

or % moment Alexaider was embarrassed, 
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Both parties then retarned to| replied—“ Here, my brother, as 


‘the 


(1907. 
courteously 


ewhere, the 
remains with you.” 

“ Here, a3 elsewhere,” Napoleon most sptly 
rejoined, “it is to my soldiers that I am indebted 
for vi “2 
‘The Emperors often spent hours together with 

of the world spread out o-fore them. 
jer became quits entranced with the now 
and brilliant thoughts which Napoleon eng-eested 
to his mind. It was Napoleon's great object to 
withdraw Alexander from the aliiauce with Eng 
Jand, and to secure his cordia! co-operation with 
France. 

“What,” sxid he, one day, are the onjects at 
which England aims? She wishes to rule the 
seas, which are the property of all nations; to 
oppress uoutral flags, tc monopolize commerce, 
te compel other nations to for colonial pro- 
dnce whatever price she demands, to plant ber 
foot upon the Continent wherever she can—in 
Portogul, in Denmark, in Sweden; to take poa- 
session of the dominant points of the globe, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
eutrance to the Baltic, that ebe may impose her 
Jaws upon the whole trading world. She is cow 
endeavouring to conquer Egypt. And recently, 
if she had obtained possesion of the Dards- 
aclles, what would she have done with them? 

“Fam accused of being foud of war. It is 
not so. Iam ready instantly to prove it. Be 
pit wy mediator with the cabinet of Loudon, 

1at character befits your position us the former 
ally of Engiand and the future ally of France, 
I am willing to give op Malta. Great Britain 
may keep that island in comprnsation for what 
T ave acquired since the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens. But let ber, in her turn, give op 
the colonies which she has wrested from my 
allies, Spain snd Holland. I will then restore 
Hanover to her. Are not these conditions just, 
perfectly equitable? Can J accept others? 
Can I desert my allies? And when J am will- 
ing to sacrifice iy conquests on the Contines: 
to recover for my allies their lost possessions, is it 

ible to dispute my probity and inoderation ? 

“If England refuse these terms, she ought to 
be forced to submit, It is not right that che 
should keep the world continually harassed by 
wet. We have the means of compelling her to 
peace. If England refuse these just terms 
proclaim yourself the ally of Frunce. Declare 

ill join your forces with hers to 
me peace, Let England know 
that, besides war with France, she will bave a war 
with the whole Continent, with Ruseia, with 
Prussia, with Denmark, with Sweden, and with 
Portugal, all which Powers must cbey when we 
signify our will to them, Austria oust speak 
out in the same spit when she tinds chat she 
aymst have war with England or with ua Eng 
lend, then expcsed to a universal war—if she 
‘will ‘not conclude an equitable pesce—England 
will Isy down her arma. 

“Yon ars to act 22 & medistor with Engiand 
forme, I will not the same part with the Porte 


and thon turning to Napoleon, v 
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for you. If the Porte refuse to treat on equi- 
-abie terms, I will anite with you against the 
Turks. Then we will make » suitable partition 
‘of the Ottoman Empire.” 

Alexander was thrown, by these magniGoent 
conceptions, into almost = delirium of enthu- 
siasm. He yielded himself, without resistance, 
to the faacinations of the master-mind which 
had now obtained an entire ascendency over 
him, He was never weary of expressing his 
‘unbounded admiration of Napoleon. To those 
who approsohed he incessantly exclaimed, * What 
great man! what a genius! What extensive 
views! What « captain! what a statesman | 
Had I known him soover, from how many 
errors he might have saved me! What great 
things we might have accomplished together!” 

‘The unfortunate King of Prosaia was traly an 
object of grest commiseration, With neither an 
empire nor an ermy, he was bot a suppliant for 
wach alms as the generosity of Napoleon might 
confer open him. He was lonely and dejected, 
and was quite an incambrance in the way of his 
‘erowned companions. Napoleon treated him 
with great delicacy and respect. Said Napoleon 
at La Helena, és ie th ie 

“ Almost lay at Tisit the two Emperors 
and the King of Prussia mde out together an 
horseback, Napoleon rode in the middle be- 
ie oe rns bepicie eo digrec Willem 

ardly keep pace with the two Emperors, 
or, dewng bowel an intrnder on their téte-a- 
‘fte, generally fell behind. Alexander was some- 
times fntigued with his companion, whose chagris 
was so evident that it damped our satisfaction. 
We broke up in conteguence, our dinuer partie 
‘at an early hour, under pretence of basiness at 
home. lexander and I remained behind to 
take ton together, and generally prolonged the 
conversation til) past midnight.” 

Tn these long interviews the fate of Tarkey 
wes @ continual topic af conversation. The 
Moslem empire was rapidly crambling to decay. 
Alexander was exceedingly desirons to drive the 
‘Turks ont of Europe, and take posseaiion of 
Constantinople. Napoleon was itreconcilably 
spposed to this plan, Ho felt that it waa giving 

e dreaded Colossus of the North alt 
too much power, He wus willing that Russi 
sbould take the provinces on the Danubs, but 
could not be persuaded to allow Alexander to 
pass the range of the Balkan Mountains, aud 
annex to his realms the proud city of Constan- 


tine, 

One day, having returned from @ ride, the 
two Emperors abut themselves ap in the writing 
cabinet, where numerous maps were gpread out. 
Napoleon requested hin secretary, M. Meneval, 
to bring him a map of Turkey, Clapping bis 











Ginger opon Constantinople, he exclaimed with eyes, 


great earnestness, as if repeating s conversation, 
“Constantinople! Constantinople! never! ‘tis 
the empire of the world” 

“All the Emperor Alexander's thoughta,” said 


Napolecn st St. Helens, ‘are directed to the _ 


eeoquen of Turkey. We baye had many dir- 
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onasions about it At first I was pleased with 
his proposals, becauso I thought it would on 
lighten the world to drive these brutes, the Turks, 
out of Europe. Bat when I reflected upon ita 
consequences, and saw whet a tremendons weight 
of power it would give to Russia, on account of 
the number of Grocks the Turkish dominions, 
who would naturally join the Russians, I refused 
to consent to it, especially as Alexander wanted 
to got Constantinople, which I would not allow, 
ws it would destroy the oquilibrinm of power in 

‘urope.” 

“A dispensation of Providence,” said Napo- 
Toon to Alexander at Tilsit, "has set me at liberty 
in regard to the Ports. My ally and friend, 
Sultan Selim, bas beeu hurled from the throne 
into confinement. ¥ did think thet one might 
make something of these Turks ; restore to them 
some energy ; teach them to make use of their 
naturel courage. “Tisan Ulosion. It in time to 
pot an end to sn empire which can no longer 
hold together, and to prevent its spoile from 
contributing to increase the power of England.” 

‘The Queon of Prussia camo to Tilsit with ber 
husband, oping, by her extraordinary charms 
of person and of manner, to secure more favour- 
able terms froro the conqueror. She was one of 
the most brilliant of women, retaining, at the 

of thirty-two, that surpassing loveliness 

sh had made her the admiration of Europe. 

“Tho Queen of Prumia,” said Napoleon, 
“unquestionably possessed talents, great infor- 
mation, and singular acquaintance with affaire 
She was the real sovereign for sifteen years, Ia 
truth, in spite of my adareer and wtmoat efforts 
the constantly led the conversstion, returaed at 
pleasure to her subject, and directed it as 
chose, but still with so much tact and delicacy 
that it was impossible to take offence. 

“Had the Queen of Prussia arrived earlior at 
our conferences, it might have bad much in- 
fluence upon the result of our negotiations 
Bot, happily, she did not make her appearance 
till ‘all was settled, As soon as abe arrived 1 
‘went to pay her a visit. She was very beautiful, 
but somewhst pest the first flower of youth. 
Afeer all, a fine woman and gallantry aro not to 
be weighed against affairs of state.” 

He wrote to Josephine; “The Queen of 
Prussia is really a oliarming wowen, She ls 
fond of coqnetting with me ; but do not be jealous, 
Tam like  cerscloth, along which everything 
of this sort slides without penetrating. It woula 
cost me too dear to play the gallant.” 

‘The unheppy Queen was violently agitated 
when ¢he found that her efforts had been of no 
‘avail, and thet all was concluded, A» Napoleon 
conducted her down stairs at the close of their 
final dinner, she etopped, guel ‘earnestly into his 
pressed bis hand, and said, 

“ Te it possible that, after having had tho good 
fortune to be so near the bero of the age, ke bas 
not left me the satisfaction of being able to assure 
‘him that he hes artached me to him for ever ?” 

“ Madame,” Nepoloon replied, ‘I lament that 
inao. Mt is my ovil destiny.” 

T 
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‘When ake reached her carriage, she threw her- { until I meke choice of ap ambassador. I w'l 
sIF into it, buried her face in her hands, and de- ‘give you a letter to Alexander which will ve 
parted sobbing most bitterly. The grief of the ax your credevtiels Yon wili manage the busi- 


Unhappy Queen wore eo heavily apon her epiritz nes forme, Recoilect that I do not wish to go 
that 


abe soon sank into the grave. Her persua- to war with any Power whatever. Let this prin 
bad roused Prussia tothe wer, and ber lofty ciple be the guide of your condact, I shall be 
could not brook the ruin she bad thus cruch displeased if you'do not avoid erawing me 
drawa upon her country and ber honss, into fresh diffcnlties. In your conversation, care- 

‘The treaty oouctuded upon thia oecasion has fully avoid anything that may be offensive. For 
become famous in history as the “Treaty of instance, never speak of war. Do pet condemn 
Tilsit” ‘The King of Prustis had about one-'S2Y custom or comment upon any absvedity. 











half of his empire restored to him. The portion Every nation bas ite peculiarities. Tt is too much 
wrested from Poland, in the infarmous partition of 
that empire, was organized into » Polish state, 
called the Duchy of Warsaw, 
under the protection of the 
Napoleon tiberated all the serfs, entirely sbulisued 
slavery, established perfect liberty of cons-tencs 
in matters of religion, and rescued the Jews ‘rom 
all oppremion. ‘The inhabitante of the duchy 
were overjoyed in being thus emancipated from 
Prussian rale and restored to comparative inde- 
pendence. 

Napoleon earnestly desired the complete re- 
satablishment of Polund; but he could not indaee 
Alexander to consent to the plan. The 
vinees of Prussia, upon the left bank of the Elbe, 
were formed into the kingdom of Westphalia, and 
amigned to Jerome Bonaparte. The kingdom of 
russia was reduced from nine millions of iubabi- 
tants to five millions; her revenue of one hun: 
and twenty millions of francs was diminished to 
neventy millions. Alexander recoguised the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and also acknowledged 
the Kings of Naples, Holland, and Westphalis, 
Rossia agreed to mediate with England, and 
Franoe enguged to mediate with the Porte, for 
the restoration of peace throughoot the world. 
Alexander and Napoleon also entered into 
mutual alliance, offensive and defensive. Such 
were th intial articles of this celebrated treaty. 
Thus Napoleon endeavoured to strengthen his 
‘own position, aud to protect himself from any 
farther attacks from the north, 

Some aocused Napoleon of weakness and folly 
in leaving Prussia 20 powerful when she was en- 
tirely at his mercy. Otbera accused bim of em- 

















the abit of the French to compare all customs 
with theix own, and to set themselves up as 
‘Yon know how I have been deceived by 
the Austrians and Prossiana, I plaoo confidence 
the Emperor of Russia.” 
Napoleon had now been absent from Franos 
nessly a year. Upon the banks of the Niemen 
‘he was fifteen hundred miles from bis capital. 
‘The Continent was now at peace. At this 
moment Napoleon was in the zeuith of hia power. 
Enrope, dazzled by his genius and vanqnished by 
his armies, was compelled to recognise his crown, 
England alone proscted by ber invincibe flak 
jand triumphantly sweeping all sons, refused to 
aheathe the eword. She atill exerted all her 
powers of diplomacy and of gold to combina new 
coalitions against the foe abe #0 relentlewly pur- 
sood. Notwithstanding England's sovereignty 
of the seas, the genius of Napoleon had plsced 
ber in an, unenviable posiéon. |The bangh 
bearing of that government had rendered Engl 
niversally unpopular. Says Hazlitt, As to the 
complaints arged by the French ruler against the 
eactouchments, the innolence, and the rapacity of 
England, aa a msritime Power, nothing oould be 
more just.” Europe was now ready to combine 




















"to eoinpel England to recognise the rights of 


other nations, and to aheathe ber dripping sword, 
But proudly this majestic Power, in her inaces. 
jeible domain, gathered her fleets around her, and 
bade detiancs to the combined world. 
[Oz Napoleon's return journey, when he had 
wcrived at Dresden, the capital of the kingdom of 
Saxony, he wrote to Josephine :— 


“TI reached this city last evening, at five 


bition and errogance in despoiling her of | o'clock. very well, though I had been in my oar. 
bidon ad erognice in depot her of wolarge | ee at fous hunted be 
will decide that, considering the cirenmstances in | #™ With the King of Saxony. J like him much. 
which he waa placed, he acted not only with |I have now traversed balf the distance which has 


mrech wisdom and moderation, but alo with great | 5°] 


magoenimity. Hvmanifested no spirit of revenge 
for the wrongs which be had received, He en- 





| Separated us, It will happen, one of these beawe 
' tifal nights, I shall burst into St. Cloud likes 
| jealous busband. 1 forewarn yon of it It wi 
‘give me the most intense plassure again to see 


@eavoured only to shield hitnself from future at- 

tacks. 4 | you, Entirely thive “ Narou.nox.” 

__ Immadintely after the conclusion of thistresty, At six o'clock in the morming of the 27th of 
im which Napoleon manifested so little disposition | Jnly, the oannon of the Invalides, reverberating 
to aggrendize France as to excite the wonder even | through the metropolis, annonnced te the over- 
of his most hostile historians, he sent for Savery, |joyed Parisiane the return of their Emperor, 
‘and said to him, “I have concluded peace. Tam ‘With his accnstomed ard of all persona 
told that I have done wrong, and that I shall find ‘ comfort, and his characteristic avoidance of all 
mynelf deceived. But troly we have bad war | empty pomp, he had travelled through the night, 
enough, It is time that the world should enjoy | aud entered his capital, unannounced, atthat early 
repose, I wish to send you to St. Petersburg | hour of the moming. The tidings of his arrival 
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fasted throngh, the ity. Uke an electric fash. {Ho bad never before seemed se happy. Joy 
spontaneous rejoicings filled all the streets. . beamed from his countenance. 
Napoleon had rescued France from the abyss of | 5 sure of Contineuta! 
aaurchy and want, and placed ber upon the very "peace. And ss for maritime peso, we shall 
pinnscle of prosperity und glory. Bourbonist soon obtain that by the voluntary or the foroed 
and democrat, friend and enemy, slike admitted ; concurrence of all the Continental Powers, Let 
this, Aa the day passed away and the evoning us enjoy our greatness, and now tum traders 
twilight faded, every window, by popalar concert, ‘and manufacturers. I have hed enough of the 
blazed with illuminations. ‘But Napoloon tar- trade of general. I shall now reeume with you 
ried not in the city to receive these congratula.!that of First Minister, and recommence ‘my 
tions, Without the delay of an bour he repaired | great reviews of affairs, which it is tims to sub- 
to St Cloud, where he assembled the ministers ‘stitnte for my great reviews of armies” ‘The 
defore him, and immediately entered npon business, Ernperor, accomps by the Empress and by 
as if he bad just rotumed from a short tour for all the high dignitaries of state, repaired to the 
eecrention. charob of Notre Dame, where's Te Dewm wan 
"The confidence of the public in the stability of Chanted in solemn thanksgiving to God for the 
Napoleon's power may be inferred from the rare Peace of Tilsit. : 








of the public funds, The governmeut tive per —_ 

cont, stock Napoleon found, when he asce:.ded 

the conmnlahip, worth but sixty francs oa the fire 

hundred. At ‘his return from Friedland the sume CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
sks were selling at four hundred and sixty-five POLITICAL VIEWS. 


france on the five hundred. As it was easy thea Letter te Lonis Bonapario—Jorome Bonaparte—Avoll- 
to obtain, with good security, an interest of six ou of the Trinunaie- Napoleon ln Councl—Care of 
or soven per vent, this high sppreciation of the  finteg policy-—Report of the Mlinisteraf she Iuterlor. 
public funda proves the firmest confidence in the “ : 
Extablished governmnent, Wrraovr devoting a day to rest oF to triumph, 
Bofore Napoleoa left Paria to enter npon these : Napoleon, immediately, plunged, with all the 
‘campai into which he was 50 rears 4 to agp ee, -t nian iv - x 1 
dragged, bo addressed hie ministers in the fol re re Oe aa Brcrefullyracloctod 
lowing snleran and pathetic appeal:— ‘Srenta were despatched to all the hin of 
“T au innocent of this war. I have done’ Europe. Minute directions were given to esch 
nothing to provoke it, It did not enter into my to secure the eficient co-operation of al) those 
calculations. Let me be defeated if it be of my Powers in the attempt to coerce England to 
own seeking. One of the principal reasons of peace, if she sbould refase to accept the terms 
the assurance I feel that my enemies will be which Russia was commissioned to offer her, 
destroyed is, that I view in their conduct the Ty this warfare it was nut possible thut there 
Singer of Providence, who, willing that che guilty should be any neutrality. ‘Thore Continental 
should be punished, has set wisdom so far aside Powers which continued to open their ports for 
in their councils that, when they intended to atthe reception of English goods were mist effi- 
tack mo in « moment of w: knesa, they selected ciently aiding the belligerent and indomitable 
the very instant whea I was strongor than ever.” islanders ‘Those, on the contrary, who closed 
Before the battle of Jena, when Napoleon had ; their ports against the manufactures of England, 
80 effectually outmanceuvred his enemies 08 re mea with the Allies in their great measure 
feel sure of victory, wishing to save the effusion | t0 disario that bostile Power. The Allies! But 
of blood, he wrote to the King of Prussia :— [eee guided by rebiesl apeieae zh 
a ‘ iplomecy, they were combina fapo- 
The success of my arms is not dota | Today, the genius of Napoleon Tas 
Your troops will be beaten. But it will cost ms sormed all thet energies against his formidable 
the blood of my children. If that oan be spared| rivgj, The rights of neutrals were by both par- 
by any arrangement consistent with the diguity | ties entirely disregarded. England first assailed 
of my crown, J will doll that may depend pos | the righta of neutrals by prohibiting all com- 
myself. Excepting honour, nothing is 80 Pr6-| merce with France or with the allies of Franca 
sious in my eyes ae the blood of my soldiers.” "Napoleon, immediately meeting wrong with wrong, 
After the utterand unparalleled overthrow ofthe prohibited all neutrals ae wel) as his subjecta from 
Prassinna upon the fields of Jena and Auerstadt, buying any goods of the English, 
he concladed. bulletin with the following words: Holland was almost exclusively @ commercial 
"Te sppenra as if it were a decree of Provi-| country. Louis Bonaparte, a Lumane, kind- 
denca tkat all those who have fomented this war h conscientions man, was more interosted 
thould be cut # by the frst blowa which were in the welfhre of his own subjects than in the 
aeruck.” general welfare of Europe, consequently ho was 
Napoleon had now returned co Paris after a quite lex in enforcing the Comtneuta! system. 
series of victor! unparalleled in history. As Snimggiing was very extencively practived ie km 
has been stated, be immediately repaired to St." _ Napoleon, io the following able sow 
“ad acd conven 4 council of his sinister | eariest terms, remonstrated with bis brother - + 
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« Ita not to the present alone that sovercigns' other Powers to fight against us. Your Majesty 


eoust scoommodate their poliey. The fature 
must also be the object of their consideration. 
‘What is at this moment the situation of Europe? 
On one side, England, xbo possesses, by her 
vole exertions, a aominion to which the whole 
world bas bithene been compelled to submit. 
On the other side, the French empire and the 
Continental states, which, streagthened by the 
mnion of their powers, cannot acquieace in this 
supremacy exercised by England. Those states 
had olso ‘their colonies and a maritime trade. 
‘They possess an extent of coast much greater 
than England; but they have become disunited, 
and England hes attacked the naval power of 
each separutely. England bas triumphed on 
every sen, und al! navies have been destroyed. 
Buniia, Sweden, France, and Spain, which pos 
sess auch ample mesns for having ships aod 
sailors, dare uot venture to send ® squadron 
‘ont. of their ports. 

“J with for peace. 1 with to obtain it by 
avery means compatible with the dignity of the 
powor of France—at the expense of every ssc. 
rifice which our national hononr can allow. 
Every day I fee} more and more thet is 
necessary, ‘The sovereigns of the Continent are 
as anxio’ 


for pesos as Lam. I feel uo passionate 
prejudice 


mountable hatred. She bas followed against m 
a mm of repulsion. I have adopted stow 
her the Continental system, not so much s 
jealousy of ambition, as my enemies suppose, 

tin order to reduce England to the necessity 
of adjusting our differences. Let England be 
fich and prosperaua, It is no concern of mine, 
provided France and her allios enjoy the same 
advantages. 

“The Continental system has, therefore, no 
other object than to advance the moment when 
the public rights of Europe and of the French 
‘anopire will be detinitely established. The sove- 
reigns of the North observe and enforce strictly 
the system of prohibition, and their trade bas 
‘boon greatly benefited by it, The manufactures 
of Prussia ‘may now eompete with ours You 
‘ace aware that France, and the whole extent of 
sonst which now forms part of the empire, from 
the Gulf of Lyons to the extremity of the 
Adriutio, are strictly olosed against the produce 
of foreign industry. I am about to adopt a 
menaure with respect to the affairs of Spain, the 
feeult of which will be to wrest Portugal from 
England, and subject all the coasts of Spain, on 
both seus, to the influence of the policy of 
France. The coasts of the whole of Europe 
‘will then be closed against England, 
exception of those of Turkey, which I do not 
are toy Roe Turks do not trade with 

2. 

“Bo you not perceive frown this statement the 
fatal consequences that would result from the 
facilities given by Holland to the English for the 
eager) wibie ee pti ‘Continent re 

would enal land to levy upon us 
mb dien which she would shervande ote & 














inst England. I bear no insur in 


with the entered, 


ie as mach interested ax I am to guard ae 
the crafty po’ zy of the English cabinet. A few 
years more, and England will wish for pence as 
munch as we do. Observe Boe, at of Your 
kingdom, and you will seo that the sy 
alla to'ie Dore weet to yourelf than it is to 
me. Holland is « maritime and commercial 
Power, She possesses fine sea-porta, fests, sailors, 
skilful commanders, and colonies which do not 
cost anything to the mother country. Her in- 
habitants understand trade as well aa the Englich, 
Has not Holland, therefore, an interest in defend- 
ing all thess advantages? May not peaco re- 
store ber to the position she formerly held? 
Granted that her situation may be painful for 
few years; but is not this prefersble to making 
the King of Holland mere governor for Eng. 
Jand, and Holland and her colonies s vassal of 
Great Britain? Yet the protection which you 
would afford to English commerce would lead to 
that result, The examples of Sicily and Porto 
are still before your eyes. 
bree the result ofthe progress of time, 
You want to sell your gins, and England wanta 
to buy them, Point ont the place where the 
English scongglers may come and feteb them; 
but let them pay for them in money, wud uevor 
inely never! Peace mast ut last 
be made. then make a treaty ef com- 
meres with England. I may, perhaps, also make 
nee ws be bet in which cre amrd interests 
tot we mast 
tow Englusd toextcbo © ied of eareseny 
on tho sea—a supremacy which she will have 
at the expenso of her treasures 
which is the natural 


consequence of er guographical a 





to be rainoas For the present, we must 
‘our efforts towards proventing England 


come 
direct 
from interfering in the affairs of the Continent.” 


Tt will be remembered that Napoleon bad 
placed two Spanish princes over the kingdom of 
Etruria, The King, an idle, dissolute, weak- 
minded man, soon died. The Queen of Etruria, 
daughter of the King of Spain, now reigned as 
regent forher son. She was a feeble und a care~ 
Jess woman. She conld neither appreciate nor 
comprehend the Continental system which Napo- 
eon was determined to have enforced. The 
English traded aa freely at Leghorn an in tho 
ports of their own couztry, ‘Their goods, thus 

wero scattered widely over the Conti- 
neat. Napoleon ordered Engens to draft an 
army of 4,000 mex, and, rapidly crossing th~ 
Apennines, to fall upon Leghorn and capture ali 

belonging to the enemy. He was then 
to fortify Leghorn agains: any attack from the 
English, and to enforce the Berlin decree. This 
was sn act of despotism, Nepoleon asserted, in 
defence, that the world demanded peace; that 
England, mistress of all sexs, eenid not be oon- 
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fmduce her to consent to peace was to strike at 
her trsde. To accomplish this, Europe waa ready 
to combine. It seemed to him preposterous that 
8 frivolous and foolish woman, nominally govern- 
ing the petty kingdom of Etruria, should be « 
fatal obstacle to the success of @ plan of snch 
grander. 
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qnered by force of armay Sat Se ony fnsenon | 
which could be broaght to bear upon to 





ty views and intentions? But that is what 
I never sought after in the whole course <f my 
‘administration, I never purchased any vote or 
decision by promises, money, or places.” 

‘The Council of State, or oubinet, Napoleon 
formed with the greatest care In this body he 
collected for his assistance the 20st able men in 


every dspartzont of government, wherever. be 
find them, The conncil wes divided into 


Napoleon's youngest brother, Jerome, was st! soctions to report upon literature, science, legi- 


that time a wild, thoughtless, kind-hearted young 


lation, civil, military, naval, apd ecclesiastical 


man, about twenty-one years of age. His ox-| affairs. ‘The moment a now province was added 
travagance and hia frivolons dissipation greatly ; to the empire, Napoleon sought from it the most 
displeased bis imperial brother, He had been distinguisued mon with whom to snrich his 
sppointed to the command of a nell sloop of council. Genoa, Florence, Torin, Helland fur 
war. Napoleon was in the habit of calling him ‘nished men so brilliant for ta'ents that they sur- 
that Utile miscreant. At one timo, when Jerome vised the downfall of their master, and, upan 
‘wrote for more money, Napoleon replied, | their return to their own ccuntries, were ap- 
“Ihave seen your letter, Mr. Naval Ensign, | pointed to high stations by their’ respective 

and am impatient to hear that you are on board , sovereigns. 
your frigate, studying @ profession intended to’ ‘The meetings of the counci were asually held 
bbe the scene of your glory. Die young, and I in the palace of the Tnileries, or, if Napoleon 
ahall have some consolation; but if you live to. happened to be at St. Cloud, the members were 
sixty without having served your country, and sammoned there. The Emperor generally pre- 
without leaving behind you an honourable sided in person. His sent was a common maho- 
memory, you had better never have been born.” lenny cia, raised one foot above the floor, at 
Jerome, in one of his cruises, landed in New ‘of several long tables, where the coun- 
York. He there met and married Miss Eliza-icillors of state were seated. At times Napo- 
beth Patterson, & very beautiful young Indy, ‘leon would drop his head apon his bosom and 
daughter of a rich merchant in Baltimore. Na- | sink into @ profoand reverie, apparently uncon- 
polsea, wus foundiog new dynasty. By the jacions of the Jarguisbing diseasson, At other 
vac of France, this marriage, without the con-! times the whole body was electriéed by the 
brillianoy and the intense activity of hie ‘mind. 

















‘whose heirs the imperial crown might deacend, | Sotustimes he gave notice of his intention to be 
was null, Tt was deemed essential to the in-! Again he appeared unexpectedly. The 
teresta of France that those princes who might roll of the drum on the stairs of the Tuilerier 
inberit the imperial throne should form alliances | gave the first intimation of bis approsch. The 


sent of the government, of a French prince, vo| 
| 








‘which would strengthen their power. Napoleon,! Emperor's seat always remained in its placa 
camscquently, refused to recognize this marriage, ; When he was absent, the High Chancellor pro- 
or to allow the youthful bride of his brother to! sided, occupying a chair by the side of the 
land in France. Madame Bonaparte, in sorrow, | vacant seat. The moment business commenced 
returned to Baltimore with her youthful son. 
Jerome accepted the hand of the daughter of the 
King of Wurtemberg, and was appointed by 
Napoleon King of Westphalia. His aon, Prince 
Napoleon, is now heir to the empire of Franos, 
‘should Louis Napoleou’s son not survive. 

It will be remembered that the French - 
mezt was composed of three houses, the Senate, 
the Tribunate, and the Legislative Body. Naj 
leon resolved’ to simplify the oumbrovs machi 
nery, by blending into one body the funeions 
be the persons of the Tribunate and the Legis- 

Es, 

“Tt ia certain,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“that the Tribunute waa absolutely nacless, while 
it cost nearly balf a million. I therefore sup. 
pressed it, I waa well aware that an outcry 
‘would be raised against the violation of the law; 
but waa strong. I possessed the fall confidence 
of the people, end 1 considered myself a re- 
former, This, at least, is certain, that I did all 
tested he Tvdoat, had I been hyporea ot 

@ Tribunate, en or 

evi-disposed ; tor who can donbt tar it would 
eave adopted and sanctioned, when necesary, 





the key was turned, aad 0 loiterer could then 
obtain admittance. 

No matter how log the sittings, the mind ef 
the Emperor never seemed fatigued. He often 
Kept the counoll at St. Cloud in session from 
nine O'lock in the morning until five in the 
evening, with an intermission of but # quarter 
of an hour for refreshments, He sometimes pre- 
ided at a meeting of the sections in the Tuile- 
ries from ten o'clock in the evening till five 
in the moming. He then took a bath, and was 
ready to commence work as vigorous us over. 
“One hour,” said Nupoleon, “in the bath i» 
worth, to me, four hours of sleep.” Ho ex- 
pec from thors mesial, ectilty x some 

corresponding with his own, "If « re 
srab to bo drawn ups it wan ordered for the nort 
morning. Kf one of the council was charged 
with proposing a law to the Legislatare, he ofan 
Ihsd not two hours to arrange the matter and te 
prepare bis speech. ‘The Emperor dicested with 
buch rapidity thet there generally reinained 
fovere! pages to be written after he bad dane 


spanking. And yet his smanvense: were 2c 
‘thst seldom any elteraticn wax meqnired, 
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There was ue opportunity in the connell for jand must teke ite conree, Gentlemen,” Har 
the pomp of eloquence. The style of speech was |leon replied, ‘the decision here goes by the 
Isconio and simple. A new member, who had’ majority. 1 remaip alove, and soust yir = But 
acquired celebrity as an orator, was laughed at ! declare in my conscience that I yials only to 
for bis rhetorical display. He found it necessary forms. Yon have reduced me to silence, but by 
immediately to adopt simply the language of no means convinced me.” 
earnest conversation, Not only was every de- On egnother occasion, in the ardour of debate 
scription of knowledge reprosonted in the council, the Emperor three tims interrupted * 
bat al aba of poiial opinion. It was w pro- giving his opinion, Tariag vo the indiideal 
tuibent endosvout of Napoleon to fase inte-one who had thes transgressed. he clnimed, in 
mass of patriotic love all the different parties of severe tone, “I have not yet done, sir, I bog 
the state. that you will allow me to contivue I believe 

The most wefact freedom of discussion pre-|that every one here has a right te express hie 
vailed in the emnneil, The Emperor often arged | sentiments." This reply atrack the whole bod 
those persoty to speak whose npinions he desired ‘so comically as to prodace a general laugh, in 
to leara. One day the Emporor entered the { which the Emperor himself very good-natnredly 
council in @ state of intenso agitation. News jjoined. 
had urrived of the surrender to the Spaniards of * Nepolron manifested the most unremitred 
the French army under General Dupont. It! tention to the wants of his wounded soldicey 
‘was the first time that the eagles of France had' and provided, with truly paternal affection, for 
‘been humiliated. Napoleon's voice trembled the children of those who bad fallen on the 
with emotion as he recounted the disaster. He field of battle. He was contionally revolving in 
was extremely dinplensed with Geacral Dupont. ‘bie grateful mind what he could do for those 
As he dwelt upon the resources which the “who, throngh toils and sufferings incredible, had 
General, even ander the most desperate ciroum- deen so true to bim. At one time be proposed 
stances, might bave called to hie aid, be ex- to the Counell of State that, in future, all vacant 
claimed— situatione ip the customs, and in the collection 

“Yea! tho elder Horace, in Corneiti:'s play, of the revenae and the excise, should be givan 
ia right, when, being asked what his Aying son ‘to wounded soldiers, or to vetersnt 
could Eave done, he save, "He might have died | ling thowe effces, from tho private up 10 the 
ox he m'ght have called in a noble despair to his {highest rank in the army. The plan was very 
fescne.” “Little,” continue Napotcou, “do they ‘col ily received. Nupoleow urgod a free exprae- 
know of haman nature who find fault {sien of opini 













opinion. 
Size,” auswered M. Malet, “I fear tuat 


Gorneile and pretend that be has weakened the| 
effect of the firet erclamation by that which | the otber classes of the nation will feel aggrievet 
follows.” in sosing the esmy preferred.” 


On ono occasion, General Gassendi, an old| “Sir,” the Emperor replied, “yon mak+ 9 
astillers comrade of the Emperor, was advo. distinction where none exists. The army 20 
cating some ruther visionary views ~ political |lo zor forms a separato class in the nation. fn 
econoray. ithe situation in which we are now placed, no 

“Where, my dear General,” said Napoleon | member of the state is exempt from being a sol- 
ironically, * did you gain all this knowledge?” | die. To follow a military career in no longer u 

‘Tho blunt soldier, « little irritated, exclaimed, | matter of choice it is one of necessity. The 
“ From you, sira, I have borrowed my principles." ! greatest number of those who are engaged in 

“What do you say?” replied the Enaperor, that career have been compelled to ubendon 
with wannth; “from me’ I bave always| their own professions. It ix therefore just that 
thongbt that if there existed » monarcl y of they should receive some coropensution.” 
granite, the chimeras of political econo iste| ‘But will it not be inferred,” said M. Maluet, 
would grind it to powder, No, General! you|“‘that your Majosty intends thet, in future, 
must lieve fallen asleep in your ‘and slmost ‘all vacant eitnations shi en 
dreamed all this.” soldiera?” 

"Fall asleep in our offices!™ exclaimed the “And such, indeed, is my intention,” the 
privileged aolier, | No, aie, I defy any one to Emperor replied. “The only question is 

that. Your Majesty torments us too moch whether I have the right to do so. The Con- 
with herd work to allow of eny repose.” stitation gives me the nomination to all place 

A general burst of laughter followed this I think it » principle of strict equity that tho: 
retort, in which the Emperor heartily joined. who havo soifered most have the strict 















‘A woman had three times been tied for s 
ospital offence, and each time acquitted. 
Through some informality in the proceedings, 
fourth trial was still demanced. Nupoicon 
claimed for the poor woman the immunity which 
in jomtice she ought to hese obtained. Alone hs 
vontended against the whole Councii 2° State. 
tt was declared that the Emyaror powessed the 
Jove of pardor but thet the law was infexitia, 


Then, raising bis voico, he 
added, “Gentlemen, war in not # proicasion of 
ease and comfort.’ Quietly seated on your 
beaches here, you knoe it only by reading oor 
bulletins, or by hearing of our trinmphs. - ¥< 
‘koow nothing of our nightly watches, oar foro 
marches, the sufferings ‘snd. privations 

kind to which ws are axposed. But I do howe 
them, for 5 witness them, and sometimes share 
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them.” Though the Emperor was deeply inte! forms and details, I trast to the intermediate 
tested in the paasing of this decree, and defended agents who execute my intention; and heaven 
it in ita moat minuto details, he yielded to the knows whether on this point I have any grest 
‘opposition and abandoned the plan. reason to congratulate myself. If, therefore, I 

Napoleon had adopted all the children of the | wanted troops, I should boldly demand them of 
soldiers and officera who fell at Ansterlite, In| the Senate, who would levy them for me; or, if 
consequence of this adoption they were all au- I could not obtain them from the Senate, I 
thorised to ada Napoleon to theirmamea. Quoof should sddress myself te the people, and you 
these young men bappoued, on a certain occa. would see them eagerly march to join my ranks. 
sion, to attract the expecial attention of the Em- Whatever may be alleged to the contrary, the 
perar. Napoleon waked him whet profession be whole of the French people love and respect me, 
would chocse, and, withont waiting for an an- Their good sense is soperior to the malignant 
swer, pointed out one himself. ‘The young man reports of my enemies. The French penple 
observed that hie father's fortune was not suf- kuow no benehctor but me, ‘Through me ‘we 
fiient to alow him to follow it. “What bas fearlessly enjoy all tbat they have acquired. 
that to do with the question?” replied tho Em. Throogh me they bebold thelr brotiers ad eons 
peror. “Am not I also yonr father?” The indiscriminately ‘promoted, honoured, and en- 
pulsations of Napoleon’s generous heart were as riched. ‘Throngh me they find their hands oon- 
Sixantic as wore the energioe of his imperial atantly employed, and their labour eocompunied 
wind. by its due reward. They have never had accu. 

The Emperor wished to establish « military sion to accuse me of injustice or prepossossion. 
classification of the whole empire, as a measure Now the people nee, feel, und comprebend all this, 
of netional defence. The firet clase, which was Be assured, then, that the people of France will 
to consist of young men, was to march as far as always conform to the pluns which we propose 
the Grontiers,” The second, which was to becom- for their welfare. 
pored of middle-aged and married men, was not “ Donotallow yourselves to he deceived by the 
to galt the deparsment to which it, belovged. supposed opposition which bas jus been eluded 
‘Tho third, oousisting of men advanced in years, to. It exists only in the saloons of Paris, and by 
was ta be kept solely for the defence of the town no means in the yreat body of the nation, In 
in which it had been raited. During @ discus. this plan, I solemuly declare J have no ulterior 
sion of the above subject, the Emperor spoke in view of sending the national guard abroad. My 
vory emphatic terms, crging the importance of thoughts, at this moment, are solely occupied in 
the mensure His poreig ye seemed to pene. adopting menses at home forthe safety, repose 
trate fucarty, and to anicipate the hour of and stabiity of France, Proseod then, to em- 
zation peril 'which eoon arrived. One of the body the national guard, that each citizen may 
monrbers of the eabinet, in avery cirowmlocntory know his post in the hour of need; that even 
style, expressed hia disapproval of this plan of M. Cambacdres yonder mey eboulder a musket, 
on a. The Emperor immediatcly ex- should our danger require him to do so, We 
claimed, “Speak boldly, cir. Do not mutilate shal] thus have a nution buileof stone und mortar, 

‘our Viens. Say what you have to say freciy. capable of resisting the attacks both of time and 
fe are here by ourselves.” men.” 

The speaker then declared “that the measure The great works of public atility to which 
was calculated to inspire general alarm. That Napoleon now tumed his energios ure too nomo- 
every individual trembled to Gnd himeclf classed rous to be mentioned. Over forty thousand miles 
in the divisions ofthe national guard, being per- of high roads was formed» vast network retion. 
suaded that, under the pretext of interns! defence, lating the empire. The monumental routes of 
the object wae to remove the guards from the the Simplon, Mont Cenia, and Mout Gentvre were 
country.” urged to their completion. Fourteen bridges 

“Vary good,” said the Emperor; “I now were built, some of which are still regarded as 
understand you. But, gentlemen,” oontinued among the grandest monuments in Europa. Two 
he, addrossiiy himself to the membets of the tujestic ceuals were dug, opening oll Francato 
council, * you are all fathers of familice. possess- urtificial ouvigation. The amazing works con- 
ing ample fortunes, and filling important posts. structed at Antworp still attract the admiration 
You must nocesserily have uumeroas depen of the world. All the fortreaos of the empire 
dante; and you must either be very maladroit or were carefully examined end repsired. Thirty 
vory indifferent if, with all these advantages, you fountains, fowing das and night, embellish 
do not exercise ‘a great infueace on public Paris. Thousands of labourets routed, aa if by 
opinion. Now how happens it that you, who magic, the triumphal arches of the Carrouse] and 
know me 20 well, should suffer me to be s0 little the Etoile. The column in the Place Vendéme, 
known by others? When did you ever know the exquisite tomple of the Madeleine, the fupade 
me to employ deception and fraud in my system of tho Legislative Hall, the Palace of the New 
of government? I am not timid. I therefore Exchange, are all from the hand of Nepoleon 
am rot accustomed to resort to indirect mes- France was never before in such a state of 
pores My fat in perhaps, to express, myself activity and prospering. Perfect ranquillty per 
too abruptly, too Inconically. I merely pro- vaded the empire. The popularity of Napoleon 
‘wounce the word, I order; and with roger 20 waa ounces. Tngland probil a 


































sores apom the seas. The genics of the Em- 
peror opened « new world of commerce mpoa the 
ind. ‘The roads were crowded with waggons, 
‘and the canals were covered with boats laden 
with the richest merchandise, 

‘The following candid admissions of Sir Archi- 
wald Alison, as he quotes the Report of the 
Minister of the Interior, will show that the above 
statements are not exaggerated. 

“And those works, undertaken under the 
roperial government, were really such ss to 
fostfy the eothusinstie admiration of & people 
even less passionately devoted than the French 
to public splendour. ‘They were thus noticed in 
the Report of the Minister of the Interior in 








August, 1807, when Napoleon met the Chambers through 


atter his return from Tilsit, and, after making 
every allowance for the exaggerated styloof euch 
ttate papers, mach remains to attract the admi- 
ration of succeeding ages, and demonstrate the 
great objects to whicb, in domestic administra 
ion, the ambition of the Eroperor was directed. 
«Thirteen thousand leagnes of public rons,” 
aye the report of the Minister, ‘have been k 
in order of repaired; the two greatest 
undertaken for centuries, the roads of Mont 
Ceais and of the Simplon, have, after six years 
of labour, been completed. “Theroad from Spain 
to Italy is in progress; the Apennines are the 
theatre of a series of works which will unite 
Piedmont to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and complete the union of Liguria to France; 
eighteen rivers have seon their navigation im- 
proved, or prolonged beyond hitherto impassable 
barriers, by means of locks, dikes, or towing 
pathe; fonr bridges have been erected during the 
Inst campaign ; ton others are ix fall progress; 
ten canals, almost all commenced during the 
present reign, are in full activity. Nor do the 
maritime harbours offer fewerprodigies. Antwerp, 
20 recently insignificant, bas become the centro 
of our great maritime preparations; for the first 
thae, that part of the Scheldt sees vessels of 
aventy-four and eighty guus flosting on its 
bysom; fourteen shipa of the line sro on the 
stocks within ite walle; many are Gpished, and 
have descended to Flushing; that harbour has 
seen its docks deepened, its entrance improved, 
and is already capable of containing » squadron. 
At Dunkirk and Calais piors have been con- 
structed. At Cherbourg two vast broakwatere 
aro orected. At Rochefort and Marseilles equally 
important maritime improvements are in 
The existence of our cotton manufactures being 
yecnred, investigations ere in progress for the 
discovery of places suited to the culture of that 
iroportant article. ‘The improvement of the linen 
6 object of constant eolicitude, 
whools have been established, and 
the army und the fields with skilfal 
‘A code is preparing for the regu~ 
tion of commerce. The school of arts and 
mechanics at Compi@ge flourishes, and has been 
transferred to Chilons; others, on as imilar plan, 
ate in the course of formation. 


Bs 
Sinus bat be oor iobwey. The wan 
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changed into © contest for commercial indepen 
dence, has become the greatest etimclant to 
French inet . Every one of our conquests, 
while it is» market closed to Englard, is a now 
encouragement afforded to French enterprise, 
Nor bas the capital of this great empire been 
It is the Emperor's wish that that 
illustrious city, become the first in the universe, 
should befit by its eplendour ao glorious s destiny. 
At ono extremity of Paria a bridge bas been 
completed, to which victory his geo the name 
of Austorlitz. ee a jeond is a 
meneing, to which Jena & more 
rious appellation, ‘The Louvre advances to its 
completion, marking, in its matured progress 
centuries, tho successive ages of Fraucis 
I, of Henry IV, of Louis XIV., restored to lif 
by the voice of Napoleon, Fountains without 
number flow night and aay ia all parts of the 
city, testifying, even to the humblest classes, the 
care which the Emperor bestows on their most 
trifling accommodation. Two triumphal arches 
are already erected or founded, one in the centre 
of the palace inhabited by the Genius of Vio~ 
tory, the other at the extremity of the most 
besntifal avenue of the finest city in the worid. 
The tomb of Desaix has been erected on the 
cammit of the Alps, whose ragged precipices are 
not less startled at the monument of oar per- 
ip the artethan they were by the passage 
artillery drawa by the arms of velour, 
fine arts in France are occupied almost 
im tracing on marble and canvesa the 
ploits of our armies, while the mind 
Emperor, ever meditating fresh triumphs, 
welected for his antagonist the Deron of 
Ignorance, and by the establishment of twelve 
colleges for ths study of law, and gratuitous 
schoola for the study of medicine in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire, haa Inid the founda- 
tion for the extension of general knowledge in 
the most essential enbjecte of general instruo 


«When the French people,” eays Alison, “aw 
this magnificent anndancement nf intemal im: 
| provement, contemporaneous with the official pro- 

mulgation of the treaty of Tilsit, the conquest 
of Pruasia, the restoration of the Grazd Duchy 
of Warsaw, and the ereotion of the Kingdom of 
Weoiphali, it is not surprising that they were 
‘dazzled by’ the brilliancy of the spectacle, and 
| yielded to the pleasing illusion thet the Revolo- 
| on, mare inwolence and bapticed in blood, Was 
to set amid a blaze of unprecedented glory.”” 
Where is there another monarch to be fonnd 
J who has shown euch total disregard for personal 
and such entire devotion to the prosperity 
of bis coustry? ‘The French, who kuew Nepo- 
leon, loved him; and as his true charncter be. 
comes known throughout the world, be will bt 


“loved by every generous heart in every land 
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Satne ; and that from the Rhine to the Schelde. 
VEAPTER XXXVOL Those ‘three canals can be carried on as vigo- 
BaPOLEON iB GouNaIL ey are MS rate My totention is 

an e fands which are 
wating incoary of Napoloene-Larte, to the Miakser oP the revenues of the stat, fo seck extraor- 
tate—Exyenditures for the improvement of the city dinary funds for the three canala For this 
Pari “The Code Napoleon The writings of tb¢ purpose I should like to sell the canals of St 
Dakine a dander aivoesy Calumaiations et Quentin, the produce of which might be em— 
Mapoleon-~Geldsuitire Lif of the Emperor. red io evgeta the > works of the canal of 
; In fact, even the canal 
‘Tux amount of intellectual labour which Na- fT snenadoc, and epply the proceeds tothe cone 
feleon performed soom eactually uperhuman. No suruction of ‘the caaal from the Rhine to the 
$ther man has sverapprosched him inthis respect. Segue, T suppose that the canal of St. Quentin 
Somreppondance, presen oor pig sold for 8,000,000 francs; that of 

france 





be 
Paris, would amount to many handred volumes, for as much; and the canal of Languedoo 
His genie iliumines every subject upon which fey ‘more, There would then be 30,000,000 
me treais he whale sxoapad at nwa Kaley Procared immediately, which Y should 
Hedge tecmed familiar to him. | Ho treats of wat, smoloy in carrying on the three groat cual 
Meal vcrsony vhesiey pilcephy cagisteeng With fll possiblo rapidity. I have the money. 
movery ane WELD can interest Os bas bamee ene ‘will lose nothing; on the contrary, it 





rs a in ; since, if it loses the reveunes of the 
@ is alike great in all, Notwith-| coo of Loing, St. Quentin, and thet of the 


standing the constant and terrible wars through in will wk phat 
‘hich ine banded foes compelled him to struggle, Restate Mtoe oa Berend 
gnd all the cares of an empire which at times" «When these works are completed, if creum- 
seemed to embrace the whole of Enrope, daring stencoy permit, T absll sol, theae in order to 
the twenty yearo of his roign he wrote or dio- Take others Thus my otject is to pursue a 
Ggted more than the nnited works of Lope da directly opposite oouree to thet of England. In 
{iets Voltaire, end Sir Walter. Soott, three of England, s charter would have been granted for 

oe voluminous writers of Spaiz, France, eonstracting the canal of Quentin, and the work 
eenteoigiem Bis — reir ase would bave been left to capitalists, I have, on 
with the Directory, during the two years the contrary, begun by constructing the canal of 


1796 to 1798, which was published ix Paris in Sy Tt has cost, I believe, 8,000,000 
1819, amounts to seven large, closely-printed | fancy: it will produce 600,000 france annnally. 
volames. The following letter will be resd swith | T shall then lose nothing by selling it to a com: 


interest, as a specimen of his 
with his ministers. It strikingly shows 


| 


F 
& 
: 


hat it has cost me, since with thia 
‘construct other canals. Make me, 


init, his noble ambition, his expanded views, anal 
Bas practical wisdom, and she blended familiarty 1228 of nee ee ee elias, oer 
tnd elevation of tone with which he addressed Tavtovre without seeing these canals 
navigated. In fact, it is six years since tbe 


‘bis mipisters:— Quentin was begun, and it is not 
“ Fontaineblean, November 14, 1 ‘Now theso canals are of much 
“Mousleur Cretet, Minister of the Interior— importance. The expense of that of Burgundy 
‘You have received the imperial decree by which | is estimated at thirty millions. What can be ex- 
I have authorized the sinking fund to lend! pended from the general funda of the state does 
8,000,000 france to the city of Paris. I suppose} not exceed 1,200,000 france yearly. The de- 
that you are employed in taking measures which | partments do not furuish more than 500,000 
jay bring these works to ® speedy conclusion, | france. It would, then, require twenty years to 
and may augment the revenues of the city. In! finish thie canal | What may not happen in this 
these works there are sore which will not be! time? Wars and inefficient mon will come, and 
very productive, but are merely for ornament, tho canals will remain unfinished. 
There are others, much as galleries over the| “The canal from the Khineto the Schelde will 
markets, tho slaughter-houses, &c., which will] also cost a large sum. The general funds of the 
bo very productive; bat to maiko them eo wij state aro not eufiient to, curry them on sa 
require activity. The shops for which I have! quickly as we could wish. Tho canal of Napo- 
granted you funds are not yet commenced. I leon is in the same sitaation, Let me know how 
suppose you have taken up the funds destined | mach it will be possible to expend yearly on each 
for the fountains, and that you have employed | of these three canals, I suppose that, without 
them provisionally for the machine at Marly. | injuring other works, wa might allow to each 
Carry on the whole with spirit. ‘This system of | yearly fifteen or twenty millions, and that thas, ia 
advancing money to the city of Pats to aug-| five or six years, we might see them all navi- 
ment ite branches of revenue is also intended gated. Yon will inform me how much the 
to contribute to its embellishment, My inten-(existing incposts will furnish for there thre 
tion is to extend it to othar departments. canals; how much I have granted for 1808 
“I have many canals to make—that from|snd the supplementary funds which I ‘granta 
Difen to Paris; ‘that from the Rhine to the |in 1806, for carrying om thes works with the 
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greatest activity. You will propose to me to] At a meeting of the Privy Connell, Nepoloce 
Si the throes canels already’ faished, and at | appeared muck inceased sesiist ono af bis yone- 
what price it would be best to cil them. Itake!rals. Ha attac | great s2verity, 








apen myself the charge of finding purchasers; aserting that his | pinions tended. 
then we ball have money in abundance, You! to the entire subversion ‘of the ‘A member 
must tell me, in your report, how moch the of the council, who was a particnar friend of the 





threo which I wish speedily to finish ure esti- absent gezeral, undertook his defence, stating 
mated to cost, and compare it with the sums that he lived quitiy on his estate, withou 
trich the three old canals have cost that I wish obtrnding bis opinions pon others, and that, 
to sell, consequently, they were productive of no ill 
“You understand what I wish. My intention | effects. The Emperor vehemently corumenced 
fe to go beyond your report. Perhaps it wills reply, when enddenly be stopped short, and, 
lead to peng fond for publie works, into| tering’ to the defender of tho absent,” said, 
which the proceeds of the navizetion of tho} ‘But he is your fricnd, sir. You do right to 
canals be immediately throm. Wo defend him. I hed forgovten it, Let os speak 
might thos grant to this the proceeds of the of something else.” 
sale of the three canals, and of others besides, if _ M. Darn was at one time Secretary of State, 
there aro soy which can bo wold. With this He wes dstinguished fo bis indefatigable applic 
inmitation we ahenld change the faco of the cation to businoss. Napoleon suid of him that 
sountry. “ be laboured like an ox, while he display 
“Thave made the glory of my reign te oon. | conrage of a lion.” On one occasion only were 
tis in changing the surface of the territory of} his energies ever known to fail. The Emperor 
my empire. ‘The execution of these great worke | called him at wnidnight to write from his dicta- 
is us necessary ta the interests of ay people az|tinn. M. Dara was so completely overcome by 
to my own satisfaction. T attach equal iinpor- |fatigas that he could scarcely hold 















Lip pen, At 
tance snd great glory to the suppression of men- | last uature triumphed, and he fell asleep over 
dicity. Funds are not wanting. Bat it scems 

to me that the work proceeds slowly, and mean~ | 
time years are passing away. We must not pass 
through this world without leaving traces whi 
may commend our memory to posterity. : 

“Tam going to be sbsent for e movth. 
ready on the 15th of December to answer all! 
these gnestious, which yoa will have examine 
in detail, thar’ I may be able, by a gener: 
decree, to put the Enishing blow to mendicity. | 
‘You must Gud, before the 13th of December, | 
in the reserved funds and the funds of the com- 
anones, the necessary means for the support of| 
sixty or one bnndred houses for tho extirpation 
of beggary. The places where they shalt be 
erected must be designated, and the regulations! 
completed. Do not ask me for three or four 
months to obtain further instructions, You bave 
yonng anditors, intelligent. prefecte, akilfal engi- | 
neers. Bring all into ection, and do not sleep 
in the ordinary labours of the bureau. It 
necessary, dkewiee, that, nt the same time, 
that relates to the administration of the public 
works should be completed, go that, at the com- 
encement of the fine season, France may pre 
gent the spectacle of & conntry without a si: 
beggar, and where ail the population may be in 
action to embellish xad reader producti our 
immense territory. 

“ You umuat also prepare for me all thet is ne- 
essary respecting the measures to be taken for! 
obtaining, from the draining of the marshes of 
Cottentin and Rochefort, money for supporting 
the fand for public works, and br Gnishiey the 
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‘his paper. After enjoying @ sound nap, be 
awoke, and. to his amazement, perceived the 
Emperor by hia side, quietly engaged in writing. 
‘As he eat for » moment overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, bis eres met those of the Emperor. 

“Well, air,” said Nepoleon, with rather an 
ironical anile, “you seo that I have been doin, 

‘work, aitos = would not do it yourself, 
uppose thar you bars eaten a hearty sapper and 
passed a pleasant evening. But business must 
not be neglecved.” 

I pass a pleasant evening, sire!” exclaimed 
‘M, Dara; “I have been for ceveral nights 
closely engaged iz work, without any aleep, Of 
your Majesty cow sees the consequence, I 
‘am exceedingly sorry for it.” 

“Why did you not inform me of this?” anid 
Nepoleon. “do uot wish to kill you, Goode 
night, M. Darn.” 

Napoicoa, conscious of the intuence wielded 
by literary and scieatiSc men, ever kept a watch- 
fal aye upon the meetings of the Insc it 
‘was an invariable rule of this body that 
elected member was to deliver a speech eulogistio 
of the isember whom he was guvcoeiling. M. 
Chateaubriand, e friend of the Bonrbons, was 
succeeding Mi. Chenier, one of the judges of 
Loris XVL Chateaubriand, trampllog pon 
established courtesy, stigmatized the political 
principles of his predecessor, und proscribed him 
assregicide, A scene of uproar immediately 
ensued, and @ storiny and anyty debate agitated 
the assembly. From the Institute the dispute 
spread rapidly through Paris, Old fe 





















drainings or preparing others. 

“The winter evenings are long; ll 
portfolios, that we may be able, during the} 
aveaings of these three months, to disouss the 
means for attaining great results. 

“Naporeon” | 





revived, and the most bitter animosit 


your{ died. Napoleon orcered the speveh to be shows, 


to him, pronounced it extravagunt in the exe 
treme, and forbade its publication. One of the 
mambers of the Institute, who waa also a roe 
tninent officer in the Emperor's household, bad 


1897.) 
takeow « ii in the discussion, sustaining 
the iews oth [. Chateaubriand. 

‘At the next levee, when a greup of the most 
distinguished men of France wat assembled aronnd 
the Emperor, the offending officer made his sp- 
pearance, Napoleon thus addressed him— 

“How long is it, sir,” said he, with the atmost 
severity, “since the Institute has presumed to 
assume the character of a political assembly? 
The province of the Institute is to produce 
Poetry and to omneare fait of language. Let 
it beware how it forsakes the domain of literstare, 
or I shal} take measures to bring it beck within 
its limits, And is it possible that you, sir, havo 
sinctioned such an intemporate barangno 








1 OF Aieposed to malevolence, a madhonse 
may cure bin, or a punishment’ correct him. 
‘Vet it may be that the opinions he bas advanced 
are conscientiously hls own, and he is not obliged 
to sarrender thom to my policy, which ie tn- 
known to him. But with you tle ease is totally 
different. Fou are constantly near my person. 
‘Yon are acquainted with a my acts. You know 





THE BRILLIANT PARIS PASSAGES. 


Jou approbation? UF M. de Chatoeabriand fal 





suswored affirmatively have been placed by me 

in a straight road, cased in s rock, und without 

fasce on either aide. ‘Through this, I have onged 

them on to the other extremity, where my finget 

Fointed to the bouoar, the glory, and th eplan- 
of France.” 


‘This reprimand was so severe, that the person 
to whom it was addressed, » man of boncar and 
delicate feelings, determined to ask wn andience 
the next day, in order to tender his resignation. 
‘He was admitted to the presence of tae err, 
who istely said to bim, 

“ My doar sir, you ars come on account of the 
conversation of yesterday. You felt burt on the 
cecasion, and I have felt no less so. But it wae 
‘8 piece of advice which I thought it right to give 
fo more tun one person. If i bad @ desired 

fect, lncing some public good, we must 
not either of us regret the cirenmstance, Think 
Ro more about it” 

Napoleon introduced this year into the financial 
depurtment the most rigid system of accounts by 
double entry. The decree requiring this is in 
force t the present day. It has rendered the 


my will, There may be an exense in M. de} Preach system of accounts the most sure, the 


Chateanbriand’s favor 


re Sir, Tol guilty, I 

“Sir, X hola you guilty, I consider 
conduct os criminal It tends to bring ue tag 
to the days of disorder and confusion, anarchy 


and bloodshed. Are we, then, bandit? And am ! should 


I but auscrper? Sir, I did not ascend the throne 
by bnrling another from it. 1 found the crown. 
Tibad falien. [ snatched it up. end the nation 


‘There cen be nono in| most accurate, and the most clear of any i 


Europe. 

In one of the reetings of the council, Napo- 
leon. proposed that long galleries, or mther 
streets, covered with glass, for pedsstrians only, 

be constructed, to shelter buyers and 
sellers from the vicissitudes of the westher. 
‘This was the origin of those brilliant Passages, 
here every visitor to Paris loiters zway so many 


Placed it on my head. | Respect the natic's aot. / pleasant bonrs, Forty dlanghter-ieuses deferred 


‘o submit facts thet have recently occarred 
public discussion in the present circumstances, ia 





Paris, filling the air with pestilest. odours, and 
paining the eye with the revolting necessities of 


to court fresh convulsions, and to become an|the shambles. At the suggestion of Napcleon 


enemy to the public tracquilli 


‘Therestoration | they wereall removed. Four large and peculiarly 


of monarchy is veiled in mystery, and must re-| appropriate houses were constructed for these 





main 3 


‘Wherefore then. I prey, this new] purposes onteidy of the city, and near the four 


proposed proscription of members of the Con- | principal entrances of the metropolis. 


vention and of regicides? Why are sobjects of 


‘The generals and the soldiers who had endured 


delicate w nature again brought to light? To{ench wasting fatigue, and who bad achieved 


God alone it must belong to pronounce upon what 
ls n0 longer within the reach of the judgmont 
of ment” Have] then lost the fruit of ell my 
care? Havo all my efforts been of solittle avail, 
that as soon as wy presence no longer restraine 
on, you are quite ready once more t bathe 
1 other's blood 2” 

“Alas! poor France!" be exclaimed, after a 
moment's pause. “long yet wilt thon need the 
guardian's caro, I have done all in my power to 

juell your diseeusions, To units all partios has 
‘tho constant object of my solicitnde. 





have made al! meet nnder the same roof, sit at| With an eagle eye, be 


the aame board, and drink of the save cap. 
havea right to expeot that you will second my 
endeavours. 
government, have I ever inguired into the lives, 
Actions, opinion: , or writings of any one? Imi- 

T bave ever hed hut one 
ain, cet but thie one question, 
“Wilt you aicoorely ans 


imc in promoting the: 
rue terest of France” All those who bave 





Since I have taken the reins of at Martinique, he directed thi 


such herculean enterprises for France, were most 
magnificentlyrewarded, Besides their regular pay 
nearly twenty millions of francs were expended 
in gifts, as an expression of gratitude. 4 band- 
some annuity was settled upon every wounded 
soldier, Napoleon seemed never weary in lavi* 
ing favours upon those who, in the fields of blood, 
bad defended and established the independence 
of France. 

He was muguificent in his provision for others. 
He was simple, frugal, oconomical in the highest 
degree, in everything which related to himself, 
arded mst the 
sightas misapplication of the public funds 

"he adopted mother of Josephine having died 
the negroes and 
negresses who had served her shoul” be made 
free, and placed in a condition of com rt for the 
rest of thei: lives. He ordered number of 
Cinriatign chupsis to be increase O00, that 
tho benefits of divine service ui + be exlonded 
te avery vilege iv the empir He endowed 
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soveral theological seminaries to encourage suite | classical studies in the University. There is ao 
ble persons to enter the priesthood. ‘dlemant of melancholy which pervedes every 

‘The ustion insisted that the civio ode, which noble mind. Amid the mausoleums cf ¢sad om- 
bad become the crowning glory of France, |pires such spirits love to linger. The utilitae 
should be called the Code Nepoleon. | Fisnism of Nepoleon was beautifally blended with 

“Asmuredly,” saye Thiers, “if evar title was 'the highest postic sensibility. ‘The sun, which 
merited, it was this; for that code was es much ; ripens the corn and fills the sueculent herb with 
the work of Nepoleon as were the victories of nntriment, eleo pencils with beanty the violet 
<Austerlitz and of Jena, Hoe had soldiera who j and the rose "i 
Tent bim their arms. He had lawyers who lent! To encourage exertion, and to resone merit 
him their knowledge, But to the force of his | from hostile or unjust detraction, Napoleon had 
wil), to the soundness of his judgment, was | classes of the Institute organized to give an im~ 
owing the completion of that great work.” partia) report upon the progress of literature, the 

It will remain through all time a memorial, | arts, and the sciences, Those reports were read 
which pever can be sullied, of Napoleon's zenins | to the Ex r in the presence of the Council of 
and philanthropy. The Emperor wrote ‘to all | State, munificent rewards were conferred 
the princes under his influence, urging them to | upon the deserving. When the reading of the 
introdnee into their respective states this code of | first report was finished, Napoleoa said to the 
justice and of civil equality. It was thus esta- | deputies of tbe Instituto— i 
blished in large portions of Europe, conveying,; ‘Gentlemen, if the French language is become 
‘wherever it went, perfect equality of rights, and|s universal language, it is to the men of genins 
putting an ene ta feudal tyranny. ‘who have sat, or who still ait among you, that 

To "iis intense desire to promote the grandeur | wo are indebted for this. 1 attach a value to the 
of Frasco, Nepoloon appreciated, perhaps more | success of your labours, They tendto enlighten 
highly than aoy other sovereign, the glory of in- | my people. ‘They are essential to the glory of 
tellectual acbieverpents. Science, literature, arts, | my crown. T bave heard with satisihetion the 
‘be encouraged in every possible way. report you have just made to me. You may 

firat general the world bas evar ho | rely on tay protection.” : 

united with his army a literary and scientific! The approbationof the Emperor wasthe highest 
corps, to extend the bounds of human know. | reward which genius could receive. Desirous of 
sedge. Under hia fostoring care, Lagrange gave | giving au impulse to the arts of desig, be visited, 
new power to abstract calculation” La Plooe, | with Josephine and « bilan eesomblage of his 
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sriding beyond the limits attained by Galileo, court, . This 
Kopler an Newton, rendered bit ome « no distin, 3 completed the pio- 
mortal a4 those celestial bodies whom. ste! ture of the Coronation, sie selected the moment 





he hed calculated with such subi. x sau. | when the Emperor was plscing the crown uj 
Cuvier, exploring the mansoloums ¢: cv: ost | the brow of the Empress, The painting bad 
tone, reveled the wondrous hinory deen criticined as rather representing the corona 
planet, when “the earth was without form and tion of Josephine than that of Napoleon. Tho 
‘oid, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” Emperar contemplated for a few moments in 
‘The wortd is destined to be asmuch astonished silence the impressive scene which the pencil of 
oy the writings of Napoleon 2s it hat been by the artist hadéo vividly delinested; then tuming 
his deeds. Neither Bourbon nor Orlennist has to the painter, he said, 
‘doen willing to do justice to his fame, His let- “Monsieur David, this is well—very well ine 
ters, his proclamations, his bulletins, his instruo- deed. The Empress, my mother, the Emperor, 
tiona to his ministers, glow with the noblest ali are most appropriately placed. You have 
eloquence of genius. ‘They will soon be given made me a French knight I am gratified that 
to the world; and they will disperse much of you bave thus transmitted to futare ages tho 
that mint of calumny and detraction which have proofs of affection I was desirous of testifying 
so long sullied his renown. Noone can peruse towards the Empress.” ‘Then advancing two 
the papers of this extraordinary man without steps, and turning towards the painter, he m- 
Admiring the majesty of his all-compreheusive covered Lis head, and, bowing profoundly, said, 
mind, ‘The clearness, the precision, the fervour, “ Monsiour David, I salute you. 
tho imperions demonstration, and the noble sim- “Sire,” replied the painter, with admirable 
plicity which are impressed upon all of bia utter- tact, “I recerve the compliment of the Emperor 
ances, give him a place in the foremost ranks of in the name of all the artists in the empire. I 
science, of literature, and of eloquence. am happy in being the individual one you deign 
“Singolar destiny,” oxclaims Thiers, after to make the chaunel of such an honour” 
perusing volumes of manuscripts from his pen, — This painting was afterwards suspended in the 
“of that prodigious man, to be che greatest writer grand museum of the Louvre. Nepoleon, in a 
of hia timo, while he was its greatest captain, its second visit, met by appointment M. David and 
reatest legislator, ite greatest administrator.” ill his pupils, He conferred upon those young 
Every man of refined genius admircc the cine artists who had distinguished themselves, the 
sical productions of the scholars of Greece and dacoration of the L. “of Honour. He also 
Rome. Mepoleon, from a nstaral sppreciation of confurred upon ME. David the diguity of an officee 
the beautiful, strove to creare am enthusiasm for in that honorary corps. 
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‘The Revolntion had destroyed the fendal throns 
fo. te Bourbons but to construct » democratic 
throne of vastly surpassing splendour, It seems 
to be essential to a monarchy that it should be 
scrronnded by an stistocracy, Napoleon was = 
democratic Emperor. He was the choice of the 
People, end was ever studring their interes. 

e 


now displayed his mighty genins in the jo 


attempt to create # democratic aristocracy. ‘This, 
perhaps, might have bean possible, by avoiding 
the incorporation of the hereditary element. 
Napoleon wished to surround his ¢ with 
great families, who should contribute to the 
splendour of French society without doing vio- 
Tence to the principles of republican equality. He 
thought that this could be accomplished by 
allowing the members of the new nobility no 
exclusive privileges, and by presenting these 
honourable distinctions as 8 reward to all who 
conld earn them by their services. He had at 
his disposal immortal names to eonfer apon those 
who had performed immortal exploits, The new 
nobility, proud of titles won upon the fields of 
Rivoli, Castiglione, Montebello, Anerstadt, and 
Eylan, were regarded with contempt by the 
ancient uristocracy, who could trace a proud an- 
cestral line through the dimness of departed 
cooturies. 

Stable-boys, tailors’ apprentices, and mer- 
chants’ clerks, soaring upon the piniona of genius 
from uncongenial employments into the 
of mighty snterprise acd renown, though 
rated with the lottiest titles and burdened 
wealth, were still regarded with contempt by the 
impoverished and undistingnished descendants of 
the Condés, the Guises, and the Montmorencies, 
Napoleon was fully conscions of this difficnlty. 
Jn speaking of the subject et St. Helena, bo 


“ Ap aristocracy is the true, the only support 
of s morarchy. Without it, the stato is = vessel 
without a mdder-—a balloon in the air. A troe 
aristocracy, however, must be ancient. Therein 
consists its real force, its telismanio charm, 
That was the only thing which I could not 
create, Reasonable democracy will never aspire 
to anything more than obtaining an equal power 
of elevation to all. ‘The true policy in these 
times was to emplcy the remains of the aristo- 
ctnoy with the forms and the spirit of democracy. 


‘HIS NOTIONS ABOUT TITLES. 


with’ self with a proud hereditary aristocracy. 


‘true, but ech as are indispensable for the govern- 
ment of men. Old and corrupted nations oannot 
be goversed on the sume principles with those 
which aro simple and virtuous, For one in these 
times who would sacrifice all to the public good, 
there arethousandsend millions who are governed 
only by their interests, their vanity, or their en- 


“To attempt to reger. rte such w people in « 
day wocld ores cor ghia ncn ‘Theta gerice 
of the workman conaistain making a ight use of 
the materials which he has at his di |, to ex- 
tzact good even fro the clemeata which appear 
ft Gro aight most adverse 0 hia Sevignn. "There 
is the real secret of the reeival of titen, ribbons, 
and crosees. er all, these toys are at- 
tended with few inconveniences, and are not with- 
coat soma advantages,” in the state of civilization 
tn which we aze placed, they are proper fo awaken 
the respeot of tho malttnds, and not without ine 
Aoance in producing a feeling of ee\f-rerpact in 
their owners. ‘They setiefy tho vanity of the 
wreak, withoot giving any fast cause of ofance ta 
cess nem to onite republican equality with 
" ¢ to unite republican equality wit 

Ampvialwpendour iy van, Bat Napolea was 
now involved in a labyrinth of events. from 
which ‘no finite wisdom could extrieste him, 
That France was incapable of eostaining « trae 
republio, ten years of anarchy had conclusiv 
proved,” But Napoleon. was now gutherin 
Power into bis own bands, and wurrnndiog hin 


zh 
hho was dispored to consecrate all his energies for 
tho welfare of the people, ho was laying the foun 
dation of # perfect despotism. He seams to have 
had some misgivings bimself respecting the ex- 
pediency of appointing an hereditary aristocracy, 

O'Meara remarked to Napoleon at St. Helena 
thst it bad excited some enrprise that he never 

ve & dulsedom in France to any person, altbough 

bad created many dukes elsewhere. 

He replied, “It would have created great ais- 
content among the people. If, for example, I had 
made one of my marshals Duke of Bourgogne, it 
would have excited great alann in Bourgogne 
‘They would have conceived that some feudal 
rights and territory were attached to the title. 

netion bated the old nobility «0 much, that 
the creation of any rank resembling them would 











Abore all, it was necessary to take advantage of have given aniversal discontent, which I, power- 


the aucient historic names. It was the only way 
to throw the halo of antiquity over our modern 
institutions, 

© My designs on this were quite formed, but I 
had no time to bring them to maturity. It was 
this:-—That every lineal descendant of an old 
marchal or minister should be entitled at any 
time to get himself declared s dake by the 
government upon proving that he had the re- 
quisite fortune; every descendant of » general 
of governor of & provines to cbiain the title of 
count upon obtaining « similar endowment. 
This system woald have advanced some, excited 
the hopes of others awakened the emclation of 
al, wit injuring any ome. Pretty toys, i¢ is 





ful as 1 was, dared not venture upon. I instituted 
the new nobility to destroy the old. ‘The greater 
part of those I created had sprung from the peo 
ple. Every private soldier had a right to look 
up to the title of duke. I believe that I acted 
wrong in doing even this. It lessened thatsystery 
of equality which pleased the people eo mnch, 
Bat if I bad created dukes with » French title, it 
‘would have been considered as a revival of the 
old feudal privileges with which the ration hed 
‘been cursed 50 long.” 
‘Tha power of Napoleon wes absolute, Circum- 
stances which be could not control rendered it 
that it shonld be ao. It was easentia: 
‘that be ‘shonid be invested with dictatorial en- 


to repel the foes banded ageinst the in- 
dependence of France. Every intelligent man in 
Franco recognized this necessity. That Napo- 
leon devoted this absolute power to the glory of 
France, and not to bia own selfish indulgence, no 
one can deny. He saya, with his aconstomed 
glow of eloquence, 

“T hed established s government the most 
compact, carrying on ita operations with the ut- 
maost rapidity, and capable of the most nervons 
efforts; acd, truly, nothing less was required to 
triumph over the immense difficulties with which 
we were surrounded, and to produce the marvels 
which we nccomplished. ‘The organization of 
the prefectures, their action and results were 
alike admir: ‘The came impulse was given 
‘#t the sume instant to more than forty millions of 
tien, By the aid of these centresof local activity, 
the movement was us rapid at the extremities as 
at the heart of the empire. Strangers who visited 
8 wore getonished at thia system. They never 
failed to attribute the immense results which 
tere attained to thet onirity of aetoa 
pervading #0 great a space. Esc! 
the authority and local patronage with wi 
ho was invested, was in himself a little emperor. 
Noverthelons, as he enjoyed no force but from 
tha contral ' xothority, owed ull his Instre to 
oficial employment, and bad no nxtural or 
hereditary connexion with the territory over 
which his domiaion extended, the system hed 
all the advantages of the udal government 
without any of ite inconveniences, “It was in- 











dispensable to clothe them with all that sutho- | 


rity, I found myself made dictator py the 
force of circumstances. It was necewary, taere- 
fore, that all the minor springs shoula be eutirely 
depended on, and in complete hanneny with, the 
grund ventral moving power.” 

The efficiency of this government no one 
can question. That France was driven to ita 

“/ption by the incessant uttacks of its foes 
ewnnot bo denied. That this alone enabled Na- 
poleon for twenty yeara to triumph over the com- 
bined despots of Europe in arms against him is 
squally beyond « donbt, France, in her peril, 
surrendered herself to a dictator in whom ahe re~ 
poved confidence, and invested him with absolute 

et. Nobly did Napoleon reqnite the trust. 

j@ concentrated every euorgy of his body and 
every thought of bia sou! to the promotion of 
the welfare of France. Wherever he erred, it 
was in the path of @ lofty and s generous 
ambition. 

‘His power wes as absolute as that of Alexan- 
der; but the Czar was the monerch of the 
nobles, Napoleon the chosen sovereign of the 
people. The centralization of power was, how- 
‘ver, appalling. The Emperor selected the 
members of the Conncil of Stata, tho Senate, 
‘and tho Legislative Bodies. He appointed all 
the officers iz the army and the navy. The 
whole police of France, all the magistrates, the 
judges of all the courts; all persons cuanected 
with the customs, the sevenne, wnd the excise; 
X the suinisten of region, the touches in 
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{ wchoots, and universition, the poet 
|masters, and all persons concerned in the admi- 
|nistration cf reads, pablic hudiage, canals, for- 
tresses, &c., were cither directly or indirectiy 
‘abjected to th appcintment of the Emperor 

H day Napoleon at St, Helena was readi 
ithe infamous wemoir of his lf by Goldsmith, 
He found himself chere accused of every crime 
|which @ demon could perpetrate. Calmly laying 
down the bouk, lie said, 

“After all, let them abridge, suppres, and 
mutilate as much as they please, they will fd it 
very difficult to throw ms entirely into the 6 ade. 
The historian of France cannot peas over the 
empire. If he bas auy honesty, he will not fait 
to render me my share of justice. The facta 
speak of themselves. They ehine like the sun. 

“J clooed the galf of anarchy and cloared the 
Jchsox. Tporiged the Revelution, dignified nae 

tions, and established kings. I excited every 
| kind of emulation, rewarded every kind of merit, 
jand extended the limite of giory. This is at 
Teast something. And on whar point can I be 
assailed on which aa historian could not defond 
jme? Can it be for my intentions? But even 
|here { can Bnd absolntion. Can it be for my 
| despotism? It may be demonstrated that the 

i p was absolutely necossary. Will it 
be said that I restrained liberty? It can be 
[proved chut Boontioneness, anarchy, and the 

‘greatost irregwlarities still haunted the threshold 
{oF freedom. "Shall I be accused of having been 
too fond of war? It can be chown that I alwaye 
rooeived the Grst attack, Will it be said that 1 
{aimed ot univeral monarchy? It exo be proved 
‘chat this was merely the result of fortultons cir. 
cumstances, and that oar enemies led me, step by 
step, to this determination, Lastiy, shall I be 
diamed for my ambition? This passion I must, 
doubtless, be allowed to possess, and that in no 
all degree, “Bat, at che same time, my am. 
bition was of the highest and noblost kind that 
perbaps over exised—that of eatablishing and 
conseorating the empire of reason, and tho fall 
exercise and complete enjoyment of ail the 
bomen focalties. And here the historian will 
Probebly fee! compelled to regret that such am 
ition should not have heen fulfilled and gras 
Bed. This is my whole history in e few wards.” 











CHAPTER XXxit 
SCENES I PaRie. 


Levée at the Tuilorics—The iitie boy--Address to the 
‘Council of State—Speech of the President—Visit of 
10 ike Female School—Hereiam of & 
fling Adve! to Jerome King of Wetpalln > 
‘spuleon's rénurks at St. b—- Teenony 
Locxbart—Lr. Richard Cobden. 
Tse 16th of August, 1807, Napoleon wae 
jthirey-cight years of age. A brilliant party wae 
awembled at the Tuileries. It was an evening 
of surpassing loveliness AU Paris, intoxicated 
with snibusiesm, durocged che spacious gardeo 
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st sus pelnce With loud acclamations they; This specch was heard with de1p srmotion wad 
catted for their Sovereign. He repeatedly sp-' applandad with transport. Afer Napoleon bad 
peared in the baloony, holding the Empress by ‘retired, the President of the Legislative Bod; 
the hand, and snrrounded by a brilliant group. gave ntterance to the almost unanimous senti 
Sponteneons bats of apple from one hundred ent of France in the following words :—~ 

sand voices greeted him whenever he ap- “The picture set before our eyre seetas .o pre 

ed. ‘Taking th arm of his faithfal friend, ‘sent the unage of one of those paciGo King ex- 

maroc, Napoleon, in disguise, left the feel {clusively engaged in the interna) edministration 
mingled with the groups crowding the garden.’ of his dominions. And yet all these weofal 
Everywhere he heard is namo pronoancod with Inbours, all these wise projects, were ordered az 
qratirode and love. A little boy waa shouting conceived amidst the din of arms, on the furthest 
with transport, Vive !Emperear!” Napoleon confines of conquered Prussia, and on the fron 
caught the clild io hi erm, "Why do you tire of threatened Rumi. ft be true thet, at 
shont in that manner?” said he. “My father the distance of five bundred leagnes from the 
and mother,” replied the child, “tangbt me to capital, amid the caree and fatigues of war, » 
Jove and bless the Emperor." Napzlcon con-' hero prepared 40 many benefits, how is be about 
versed with the parents. He found that they to increase them by retarning among us! The 
had fled from the horrors of civil war in Brit public welfare will wholly engage him, and his 
tany, =e bad ot spplormect ane eae Slory will be the more touching for it. 

oe Ee Enis. ite plore ey testi | «He displaces, he contracte, he extends th 
fied to the blessings which Napoleen had con-| bonylaier of empires, All are borne away 4 
Lakpregs Eee. earn dey feet his ascendency. Well! this man, covered wit 
oem tbe: Empat informed sham ta ‘thay | oo mach glory, promisas a stil greater. Pence- 

{Suboeommed their’ gretiteds, _., {able and disarmed, he will prove that this in- 

On the eneuing day, Napoleon, accompanied | vincible force, which, as it rang, overtums 
by his marshale, and followad by an immenee | thrones and empires, ia, beneath, that truly royal 
concourse of people, met the Council of State, ! wisdom which preserves states by peste, which 
the Senate, and tha Legislative Body, He thos enriches them by sgricuiture and industrs, 
tddrested them:— dor thea ‘with msterpieces of art, am 

“ Gentl -=-Since your last session, new is them everlastingly on the twofold support 
wyars new winmpbe, new treaties of peace bave | morality and the laws.” — 
changed the political state of Enropa. All pe’ soo? cinch he hal established at Boonen. He 
tions rejoice with one scoord to see the infuence S700) WH La es dee 
Sich ugead dasnied over’ the. Cont mude presents to the young ladies who dis- 


destroyed for ever. In all that I have done, I tied thensctyes: 
beve bad in iow nolely the prosy bese dens Dns das;,08:2. visit, he: fosind’all the young, 
People, more dear in my eyes ‘an my own| ladies engege? in needlework, After having 
Bory.” Lem desirous for maritime peace. No |ederessed © few pleasant words to each of the 
Foseatment shall be ellowed to interfore with this | “s%¢t; he playfully neked @ bright-looking girl, 
desire, But, whatever be the issue which the| “How many needlesfull of thread docs it take 
decrees of Providence have allotted to the mari. | t0 make a shirt?” X 

time war, my people shall find me ever thesame,| She archly replied, “ Sire, I should need bur 
and I shall ever find my people worthy of me, | ne if I could heve that sufficiently long.” 

Your conduct, when your Emperor was more} Napoleon was eo pleased with the readiness c! 
than fifteen hundred miles away, hes heightened | the reply, that he immediately gave « gold chain 
my esteem. The proofs of attachment which |to the young lady. It became, of course, to her 
you have given me have excited my warmest a pricelese treasure, Al) the pupile of the schoo’ 
‘smictions, most enthusiastically loved the Emperor, 

*“T have contemplated various plans for sim- After the restoration of the Bonrbons, an order 
plifying and improving our iustitutions. 1 have was issued that everything should he removes 
created several imperial titles, to give naw lustre from the institution which could call to mind the 
to distinguished subjects, to honour eminent Usurper. The ais which the pupils had re 
services by eminent rewards, and to prevent the ceived from the Emperor were taken from thom. 
revival of any ferdal title incompatible with our, But Miss Bronard kept her cliain io her bosim, 
Gonstitation. My Minister of the Interior wilt] Ske had declared that ake would part with it 
inform you of the public works which have been only with her life. One dey a servant perceived 
commenced or finished. But what remains to it. The tact was reported tothe p.incipal. The 
‘bo done is of far greater importance. I intend enain was demanded. It was refnsed. She wae 
thet in all ‘of my empire, even in the reported to the higher authorities, The 
wallest hamlet, the presperity of the citizen and was again demanded. She replied, “ It was tue 
the valus of land shal! be augmented by the gift of the Emperor, and I will keep in, be the 
effect of the general system of improvemcot consequences what they may, till I die.” SI 
which F have conceived. Gentlemen, your as- was imprisoned iu the Hall of Correction, where 
ixtance will be necessary for me to arrive ot this she remained in solitnde several days, Still she 
Great resalt. havea right to rely firmly aponit.” would not yisld. The whole school was 



































tied together, and Miss Bronard, though « uni- 
versal favourite, was expelled. 

‘A short time after, one of the Isdies of the 
Boarbon family, the Duchess of Angouléme, 
made n visit to the achocl. All the young ladies: 


were ordered, a8 soon as she shoald euter, to: 
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fadministretions, the greater part of the persons 
you employ should not be nobles. ‘This conauct 
Will go to the beart of Germany, and, perhaps, 
Imontify the «ber class. It ip sufficient ont w 
Jue aay a'~:-ution in this conduct, Take cais 
never fo en-«€ into discussions, nor to let it be mr 








shont, “+ Vive fe Roi /” in honour of the Bourbon ! derstood that you attach euch importance to the 
king.” Tbe duchess catered, and, to her utter ‘advancement of the third estste. The avowed 
sonstemation, was grected with the unanimous’ principle is to eeloct talents wherevat they are to 
acclaim, © Vine PFinpereur ! {be found, 

The Count de Lille, afterwards Lonis XVIIL, |‘ What is of particular sonteqnence to me is, 
then residing in Russia, made some movement : that you deley not in the least the introduction 
Indicative of & new conspirecy to recover the ‘of tha Code Napoleon. The happiness ef your 
Bourbon throne. Alexander, that bis good fit pole is of fzportance go me not only fo be 
might not be suspected, communicated the fact, influence which it may have upoo your glory 
through General Savary, to Napoleon. The and mine, but also under the point af View of the 
Emperor replied, “ Thank the Emperor Aleran- ‘generat ayatem of Europe. Listen not to those 
der for tho corumnnicetion which he directed you who tell you that your people. accustomea to 
to make to me. He is mistaken if he supposes ‘servitude, will receive your benefits unthankfully, 
that I attach tho least importance to anything ‘They aro more enlightened in the kingdom of 
that the Count de Lillo can do. Ifhe is tired ofj Westphalia then some persons would fain per. 
his residence in Russia, he may coms to Ver /auade you. Your throne will uever bo firmly 
nailles, 1 will make every necessary provision ‘founded bat on the contidence and the love of the 
for hit, : ion, What the people of Germany decir 

Napoleon was minutely informed of everything: with impatience is, that individuals who are not 
that was passing in the court of St. Petersburg. ,nobie, and poscess talents, should have un 
Alexander, often (he victim of wayward passions, ‘equal right to your consideration and to office; 
hhad become so captivated by « beautiful woman, that every species of bondage, and all interme: 
that all his time was absorbed in devotion to ber. | diate restrictions betwetn the ‘sovereign and the 











At the close of a letter of diplomatic instructions, 
Napoleon wrote to his minister— 

“Ie is not matter of indifference to me to 
‘observe the character of that man who was born 
‘8 sovereign. A woman turns the bead of the 
‘satocrat of All the Russias! All the women in 
the world would not mske me lose an honr. 
Continue to acquaint me of everything, Let me 
mow the most minnte detaila. “The private life 
of a man is a mirror in which we tay seo many 
‘useful lessons reflected.” 

‘After the marriage of Jerome with the dangh- 
tor of the King of Wurtemberg, as the young 
conple left Paris for their kingdom of Westphalia, 








Napoleon gave tho following instructions to his | of 


brother :— 


“My brother, I think you ought to go to | tresses, 


Stuttgard, a you have been iovited thither by 
the King’ of Wurtemberg. You will 

thenoe to Cassel with ail the pomp with which 
the hopes of your people will induce them to sur- 


Towest class, should be entirely abolished. 
“Te benefits of the Code Napoleon, the 
blicity of law proceedings, the institution of 

Jirioa, will be #0 many distin, ed characteris 

‘ics of your monarchy, And, if € must teil 

my whole mind, I reckon more upon their effects 

extension and consolidation of that 
monarchy than upon the reaulte of the greatest 
| victories, Your people must enjoy a liberty, an 
equatity, @ prosperity unknown to the other 
people of Germany. This liverel goverment 

‘will produce, in one way oF another, changes the 

{most salutary to the system of the Confoderation 

"and to the power of your monarchy. This mode 

i ing will be w strongor barrier to sepa. 

tate you from Prussia than the Elbe, than for- 

than the protection of France, Whet 
|peeple would be willing to return under the 

‘erbitrary Prussian government afer it has tasted 

the benefite of a wise and liberal administration? 

The people of Germany, those of France, Italy, 








round you. “You will convoke the deputies of Spain, desire equality, and require liberal ideas. 
the towns, the ministers of all religions, the depa. It is now eeveral years that I have directed the 
ties of the statos now existing, taking care that affairs of Europe and I have bad occasion te 


there shall be half not noble, Balf noble, Before 
that assembly, 20 composed, you will receive the 
Constitution and sweer to maintain it. 

« ‘Appoint at first only half of your councillors 
of state. ‘That number will be eafEcient for com- 
moncing business. Take care that the msjority 
be composed of non-nobles, but without letti 


convince myeelf that the grambling of the privi- 
leged classes was contrary to the general opinion. 
Be a constitutional king. If the reason apd the 
intelligence of your times were not sufficient im 
‘your position, good policy would enjoin it.” 

It was the subject of my perpetual dreams,” 
said Napoleon at St. Helens, “to render Paria 
the real capital of Europe. 1 sometimes wished 


any oue perceive this habitual cavtioa to keep 
t majority of tbo chird estate in all offces, Ii, for instance, to beoome a ety with a popula 
except from this some Flaces at court, to which, tion of two, thres, or four mallions—in & word, 
‘upon the sane principles, the highest nares must something febious, colossal, auexampled uutil 
be called. But in your ministrieg, in your coun- oor days, and with publio establishments suitable 
ls, if pouibla, in your oonrta of appeal in your tits s 
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“Had Heaven bat granted me twenty yours 
and a lhtle more lsiscre, ancieot Paris would 
uve been songht for in vain. Not a trace of it 
would have been left. I shonld have changed 
the fat of France, Archimedes promisod 
everything provided he was suppliod with 
resting-place for his lever. T shold have dove 
‘as much, wheraver I ooula have found a point of 
suppor, for my energy, my perseverancy, and 
my. bu ‘A. world might de created’ with 
budgets, I should have displayed the difference 
between » constitutional Emperor and a King of 
France. The Kings of France have never pos- 
sessed any administrative or municipal institution, 
‘They have merely shown themselves great lords, 
who ruined their men of business. 

“Tha nation iteolf bas nothing in ite character 
‘but what is transitory and perishable. Every- 
thing is done for the gratification of the moment 
and of caprice~-nothing for duration. That is 
our motto; an it is exemplified by our manners 
in France, Evary ove passss his life in doiog 
and andoiug, Nothing is sver left bebind, Is it 
not unbecoming that Paris should not 
a French theatre, or an Opere-house, in eny 
respect worthy of its high claims? 

“I bave often set myself against the feasts 
which the city of Paris wished to give me. 
They consisted of dinners, balls, artificia! fire- 
works, ft an expense of ten or eleven hundred 
thousand francs, ths preparations for wiich ob- 
structed the public for several days, and which 
afterwards cost as much to uke away as thoy 
had cnst ba theit coustraction. I proved that 
‘with these idle expenses they might have erected. 
lasting and magnificent monuments 

“One mmst have gone through as much as 
I have in order to be juainted with all the 
diffcultios of doing good. Ifthe busiaass eclatee 
to chimneys, partitions, ard furniture for some 
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“ Wherever the Emperor was, in tho mldat of 
‘hls hottest campaigns, he examined the detaile 
of administration at home more closely, perhaps, 
than other sovereigns of not balf so grea: an 
empire did daring years of profoandest peace 
His dearest amusement, when he had nothing 
‘else to do, was to solve problems in geometry oF 
algebra. ' He carried this passion into every 
|department of affairs. Having with his own 
eye detected some errors of importance in the 

blie accounts shortly after his administration 

an, there prevailed henceforth, in all the 
financial records of the state, such clearness and 
‘Accuracy as are not often exemplified in those of 
2 large private fortune. Nothing was below his 
attention, and he found time grorything. 
Tho humblest fanctonary discharged his do 
under » lively vouse of the Exoperor’s pervonal 
‘superintendence. The omnipresence of his 
police care in lien, whenever politics wore not 
|tonched upon, of the guarding powers of » frea 
press, a free senate, and public opinion, Exoopt 
lip political cases, the trial by jory was the 
ight of every citizen. 





“'The Code Napoleon, that elehorata system 
of jurisprudence, in the formation of which the 
Enaperor laboured personally, along with the 
most eminent lawyers and enlightened men of 
the time, was s boon of inenimable value to 
France. ‘I shall go down to posterity,’ 
‘with just pride, + with the Code in my hend.' It 
yras the first uniform system of laws which the 
French monarchy bed ever possessed, being 
drawn up with consumaste akill and wistom It 
at this day forms the code, not ouly of France, 
dat of  grert portion of Europe besides. Jus- 
tice, 2s between man and man, was administered 
on sound and Bxed principles, and by unim- 
peached tribunals. 

“In the splendour of his victories, in the 








individuals in the imperial palaces, the work was| magnificence of bis roads, bridges, aqueduats, 
qitick and effectual. But if 12 were necessary to' and other monuments, in the general predomi- 
Tengthen the garden of the Tuileries, to render nance to which the nation seemed to be raised 
tome quarters wholesome, to clesn some sewers, through the genina of ite chief, compeusation 
und to accomplish a task beneficial to the publie, was found for al! snancial burdens, consolation 
in which some particular person had 10 direct for eli domestic cslamities, and an equivalent 
interest, I found it requisite to exert all the for that liberty in whose name the tyrant hud 
every of my character, to write eix, ten ietters achieved his first giories. But it mist not be 
6 day, and to get into a downright pasion, It] omitted that Napoleon, in every departuent of 
was in this way that I paid out as mucis as thirty | his government, made it bis tirst rule to employ 
inillions of franca im seers, tor which nobody j the men best fitted, ia bis mind, to do houour to 

‘was over to thunk me. J pulled dowanproperry his service by their talents and diigence, 
of thirry millious in houses in front ct the “He gratified the French nucion by adorning 
Pulicrien for the purpose of forming the Car- the cxpital, and by displaying in the i 
rouse and throwing open the Lonvre, What J conrt ss elaborately magnificent as thet of Louis 
did is immense. What I bad easolved to do, and XIV. himself, The old nobility, returning trom 
what { projected, werv still mach more 60.” their exile, mingled in those proud halls with the 
Sora may suppose that the above account of heroes of the revolutiounry extopaigns, and ove1 
Napoleon's administrative Inovare is the glowing all the ceremouies ot these stately ‘festivities 
enlogy of @ friend. Read, then, the tostiroons Josephiue presided with the grace and elegance 
of an English historian. ‘Every pace of Lock- of one hora to bea queen, Ip the inidst of the 
har’s Lite of Napoleon bears tie impress of bis pounp wud splendour of @ court, in the aute 
hostility to the mighty Emperor against whom chenibers where kines jostled exch utber, Napo- 
England waged such pureienting warture; and teon bicsself preserved the plain avd unadonied 
et Lockburt is constrained 10 wituees the simplicity of his original dres aud muunoom 
fing facte— The great Emperor cnntanined thrssimuoes w 
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bind , and Misa Brovard, thongh @ uni-/ administrations, the greatar part of the parsaxe, 
vers) favourite, was expelled. you employ should not be nsbles, ‘This concuct 

‘A ahort time after, one of the ladies of the) ‘will go to the heart of Germany, and, perbape, 
Bourbon family, the Duchess of Angouléme, | mortify the ~iber class. It is pafticient net w 
made o visit to the ecbool. All the young ladies | use any allecation in this conduct, Take cass 
wero ordered, a8 soon ws she shozld enter, to| never to en-<# into discussions, nor to let it be wre 
mhont, Fins te Roi!” in honour of the Bourbon | derstood that you sttach such importacoo to the 
King. The duchess entered, and, to her utter‘ advancement of the third estate, Tho avowed 
sonsternation, was grected with the unanimous principle is to select talents wherever they aro to 





acclaim, Vive CBapereur be found. 

"The Conne ce Lie, eferwards Lonis XVIUL, |“ What ia of partcalae eonaequence to me is, 
then residing in Russia, mad» some movement | that you delay not in the least the introduction 
indicative of @ new conspiracy to recover the! of the Code Napoleon. The happiness of your 
Bourbon throne, Alexander, that bis good faith ' people is of importance to me, not only for the 
might not be suspected, commnnicated the fact, influence which it may have upoa your glory 
through General Savary, to Napoleon. The; and mine, but also under the point of view of the 
Emperor replied, “ Thank the Emperor Alexan- ' general system of Europe, Listen not to those 
der for the communication which he direoted you | who tel) yon that your people, accustomed to 
to make tome. He is mistaken if he supposen ‘servitude, will receive your benefits unthankfally. 
that I attach the least importance to anything ‘They re more enlightened in the kingdom of 


thet the Count de Lille can da, rhe is tired of| 
hie residence in Russia, he may come to Ver- 
ils will make every necessary provision | 

hit ‘ 


Napoleon was minutely informed of everything | 
that waa passing in the court of St. Petersburg. 
Alexander, often the victim of wayward passions, 
had become 00 captivated by a besntifal woman, 
that all his time was absorbed in devotion to ber. 
At the close of # letter of diplomatioinstructions, 
Napoleon ‘wrote to his minister— 

“It is not @ mutter of indifference to me to 
observe the character of that man who was bora 
& sovereign, A women tarns the head of the 
‘sutocrat of All tho Russias! All the women in 
the world would not make ms lose an hour. 
Continue to acquaint me of everything, Let me 
know the most minute detaila. “Ths private life 
of a man is a mirror in which we may seo many 
‘tusefa} lessons reflected.” 

‘After the marringo of Jerome with the dangh- 
ter of the King of Wurtemberg, as the young 
couple left Paris for their kingdom of Westphalia, 
Napoleon gave the following instructions to his 
ars . other, ¥ think phi 

- other, onght to go to 
Stntipxrd, ae yom bere Keon Levised thie: by 
the King’ of Wurtemberg, You will proceed 
thence to Cassel with ail the pomp with which 
the hopes of your people will induce them to sur- 
round yon, “You will convoke the deputies of 
the tovmus, the ministers of all religions, the depu- 
ties of the states now existing, taking care that 
thers shall be half not noble, half noble. Before 
that assembly, so composed, you will receive the 
Constitution and swear to maintain it, 

Appoint at first only half of your councillors 
of state. That number will be sufficient for com- 
menacing business. Take care that the majorit 
be composed of pointe without letti 
any one perceive itnal cantioa to 
8 majority of the estate in all Sao 
except from this some flaces at court, to which, 
upon tho same principles, the highest names must 
becalled. But in your ministries, in your coun- 
ils, if possible, in your courts of appeal in your 














Westphalia than some persons would fain per~ 
mule you. Your throne will never be foaly 
founded but on the contidence and the love of the 
population. What the people of Germany desire 
‘with impatience is, that individuals who are not 
‘noble, and possess talents, should have an 
{equal right to your consideration and to offic 
‘that every species of bondage, aod all interme: 
diate restrictions between the sovereign and the 
lowest class, should be entirely abolished, 

bikity of nw prctelings te inion of 

yw proceedings, the institution 

Fasies, will be #0 any distingaished character 
‘ica of your monarchy. And, if I must tall 

| my whole mind, 1 reckon more apon their oft 
for the extension and consolidation of that 
monarchy than upon the results of the greatest 
Victories Your people must enjoy liberty, an 
jequality, @ prospenty unknown to the other 
people of Germany. This liberal government 

‘ll produce, in oné way or another, changes tha 
most salutary to the system of the Confederation 
‘and to the power of your monarchy. This mode 
of governing will be a stronger barrier to se; 
rate you from Prussia than the Elbe, then for- 
‘tresses, than the protection of France. What 
peeple would be willing to retum under the 
arbitrary Prossien government efter it has tasted 
the benefite of a wise and liberal administration ? 
‘The people of Germany, those of France, Italy, 
Spain, desire equality, and require liberal ideas, 
It is now several years that I have directed the 
affairs of Europe, and I have had occasion to 
convince myself thet the grumbling of the privi- 
leged classea was contrary to the general opinios. 
Be a constitutional king. If the reason and the 
intelligence of your times were not sufficient im 
your position, good policy would enjoin it.” 

“Te was the subject of my perpetaal dreams,” 
said Napoleon et St. Helens, “to render Paris 
‘the real capital of Europe. I sometimes wished 
it, for instance, to become a city with a popula 
tion of two, three, or fonr millions—in a word, 
something fabulous, colossal, anexampled untill 
‘our days, and with public sstablishmente suitable 
to ite popalation, 


lis 
Ni 
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“Had Heaven bat granted me twenty yours“ Wherever the Emperor was, in the mid of 
and « ltl more leisure, ancient Paris would | bis hottest campaigns he examined tha detalle 
have been sought for in vain. Not « trace of i¢| of administration at home more closely, perhaps, 
would have been Jef. F shonld have changed |than other sovereigns of not half 0 grea: 
the fato of France, | Archimedes promised empire did daring years of ‘profeundew poace 
everything provided he was supplied with amusement, when he had nothing 
resting-place for bis Jever. I should have done tie to do, was to nolve problems in geometry oF 
fe mel, wherever I coal myo found s point of algebra. ' He carriod thin passion into every 
support for may enerpyy oct, and | department of fais. "Having with Bis om 
my tnagets "A world ‘might be creatod wi lee detected some errors of importance in th 





budgets, J should have displayed the oes iblic flee dor short ie his ‘sdainiatration 
between counttativaal Emperor and & there the 
a, The Kings of France have ee or Is roti the state, uch ‘clonrnose and 
essed any adwainistrative or ‘municipal instution. ecouracy as are vot often excmp! those of 
Thay have merely shown themssies great lords, « sarge private fortune. Nothing was below hi 
who rained their men of business. attention, and he found time for 
“The nation felt hua nothing in its character The bumblest funetioary dlichargod bi duty 
but what is transitory and perishable. Evary- under « lively souse of the Emperor's pervon 
thing is done for the gratification of the moment| superintendence. The omnipresence of 
and of caprice—nothing for duration. That is | police came in lien, whenever politics were nob 
‘our motto; and it is exemplified by our manners | touched upon, of the powers of a free 
ery ono passes hie life to doing | prea,» fren senate, and pubis opinion. Tneopt 
‘nd undoing. Nothing is ever left behind. Is it|in political casos, the tial by jury wap 
not unbecoming that Paris should not possess right of every citizen, 
French theatre, or an Opera-bouse, in any “The Code Napoleon, that elaborate systena 
respect worthy of ita high claima? of jurlspradence, in ths formation of whizb the 
i] have often set myself against the feasts Emperor laboured personally, slong with the 
ihe. city of Pane wished to give me. most eminent lawyers and enlightened men of 
They ey oomised of dinners, balle, artificial fire- the was a boon of inestimable value to 
works, at an expense of ten or eleven bundred France. ‘I shall go down to posterity,’ said he, 
Thousend francs, the preparations for which ob- with just pride, ‘with the Code in myband’ It 
strocted the public for several daya, and which {was the first uniform system of lawa which the 
afterwards cost as much to sxe away as they French monarchy had ever possemed, being 
bad cost in their conetrnction. I proved that drawn up with consummuxte skill and wielom It 
with these idle expenses they might have erected at this day forms the code, not only of France, 














lasting aud magnificent monumenta. 

“One must bave gone through as much as 
T have in order to be malin with all the 
difficulties of doing good. ‘the business related 
to chimneys, partitions, ad furniture for some 
individuals ix the imperial palaces, the work was 
quick and effectual. But if it were necessary to 
lengthen the garden of the Tuileries, to render 
some quarters wholesome, to clean some sewers, 
and to accomplish @ task beneficial to the public, 
in which some particular person had no direct 
interest, 1 found it requisite to cxert all the 
energy of my character, to write six, ten letters 
a day, ‘cal gs be downright passion. It 
was in this way that I paid out as much as thirty 
inillions of france in sewers, for which nobody 
‘was ever to thank me, J pulled down a property 
of thirty millions in houses in front of the 
‘Tuileriss for the purpose of forming the Car- 
rousel and throwing open the Louvre. What I 
id is iramense. What had resolved to do, and 
what T projected, were still much more 80,” 

Sows may suppose that the above uccount of 
Napoleon's sdministrative labours is the glowing 
eulogy of a friend. Read, then, the testimony 
of a0 English historian, ‘Every page of Lock- 
hart’s Lite of Napoleon bears the impress of his 
bustility #0 the mighty Emperor against whom 
England waged euch unreleuting warfa and 

Lockhart ia constrained to wituess the 
fing factas— 


bot of a great portion of Enrope besides. Jus- 
tice, aa betwoon man and man, was administered 
on somd and fixed principles, and by unim- 
paached teibunels, 

“In the splendour of his victories, in the 
magnificence of bis roads, bridges, aquednats, 
and other monuments, in the general predoml- 
nance to which the nation seemed to be raised 
throagh the genius of its chief, compensation 
wer found for ail Snnncial burdons, eoorolation 
for all domestic calamities, and an equivalent 
for that liberty in whose name the tyrant had 
achieved his frst glories, But it mist not be 
unicied that Napoleon, fn every deparsment of 
his government, made it his first rule to employ 
the men best fitted, in his mind, to do honour to 
bis service by their talents and diligence. 

“He gratified the French nation by adorning 
the capital, and by ie playing in the Tuileries # 
court as elaborately maguiticent as chat of Louie 
SEV. himaele. "The old wobility, reruraing fom 
their exile, mingled in those proud halle with the 
heroes of the revolutionary oamapaigns, and over 
all the ceremonies of those atately festivitien 
Josephine presided with the grace and elegance 
of ono bora to be a queen. In the midst of the 
pomp and splendour of @ court, in the ante 
chombers where kings jostled each other, Napo- 
tgon howe prnervd the lai wn unadorned 
Simplihy of hia origi rena aul manner 

goat Eanperor ‘continued throaghow 63 
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0 NAPOLEON 
labour more dBigently then any subsltere in 
‘elon; Napoleon, as Emperor, bad little time 





for vou; pleasures, His perscnal friends were the 


few. His days were given to labour, and his 
nights to stady, If he was not with his army 
im the field, he traversed che provinces, examin- 
ing with his own eyes the minateat details of 
arrangement, and even from the centre of bis 
amp he wes continually issuing edicts which 
showed the of hie observation during 
those jocmeys, and his anxiety to promote, by 
any Beane consistent with his great purpose, 
the welfare of every French district, town, ot 
oven village. 

Such was Napoleon as delineated by the pen 
of his enemies. Napoleon left no means antried 
to promote peace with England. He exhausted 
the arts of diplomacy aud of conciliation to 
tecure that end. There never was a greater 
historic error than to suppose Napoleon acconat- 
able for those long wars which succeeded the 
French Revolation. Mr. Richard Cobden, with 
a candonr highly honourable to his stern sense 
of justice, saya— 

“There is @ prevalent and active belief among 
‘us thay war arose from an unprovoked apd up-{ 
just attack made apon us; that we were desirons 
‘of peace, but were forced into hostilities; that, 
Pies oft pals inbetions, j ons abcess 
‘were menaced with # French invasion. 

Me New 0 far ea = deing 4, state- 
ment of the caso, it 1s, I regret to say, 

ite of the truth. Ido ot heutavs to ‘fina 
at nothing was ever more conclusively proved 
by evidence in @ court of Jaw then the 
resting upon historical documents and is 
fucta, tint England was the aggressor in the inst 
French war. It is nat enongh to say that Fravce 
did not provoke hostilities. She all but went 
down on her knees (if I may apply such s 
Phrase to # nation) to avert @ rupture with this 





sountry. 
"Dat in truth, the originator of the war never 
pretended that they were fighting for the liber- 
fice of the people anywhere. Their avowed 
Shject was to sustain the old governments of 
Knrops. The advocates of the war were not the 
friends of popular freedom even at home. The 
liberal party were ranged on the side of pesce— 
Lansdowne, Bodford, and Lenderdale in the 
Borda, and Fox, Sheridan, and Grey in the Com- 
tuons, were the strenuous opponents of the war. 
‘They were sustained out of doors by a emall 
minority of intelligent men, who saw through 
the arte by which the war was rendered popular. 
But—and it is a mouroful fact—the olrscetes 
of ponce were clamoured down, their persons and 
property left insecure, and even their families 
expored to ontrage at the hands of the populace. 
‘Yes, the whole truth must be told, for we squire 
it to be known as some safe against 
repetition of the same scenes. ‘The mass of the 
people, then holly aneducated, were instigated 
to join in the ory for war againet France. It is 
sppally, trae, find most be, remembored, thet 
when the war bad haen carried on for two years 
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7, and when its effects bad beon felt in the 
price of food, diminished employment, and 
sufferings of the working clases, 
crowde of people surrounded the King’s carriage 
as he proceeded to the Houses cf Parliament, 
shonting ‘Bread! bread!—Pence! peace!’ — 

* But to revert to the question of the merite of 
the last French war. The sseumption pat forth 
that we ware engaged in a strictly defensive wat 
is, I regret to say, historically antrus. If you 
wil exemine the proofs aa they exist in the un- 
changeable public records, you will be satistied 
of this, And let us not forget that our history 
will ultimately be submitted to the judgment of 
atribuual over which Englishman will exereiso 
no influence beyond that which is derived from 
the truth and justice of their cause, and from 
‘whose decision there will bo no eppeal. 1 allude, 
‘of course, to the collective wisdom and moral 
eonse of future generations of men. Io the onse 
Dofore us, however, not only are we constrained 
dy the evidence of facts to confess that wo were 
engaged in an aggressive war, but the multiplied 
svowals and confessions of ita autors and parti- 
saus themselves leave no room to doubt that the; 
entered upon it to put down opinions by physi 
force—one of the worst, if not the very worst, of 
‘motives with which a people oan embark in war.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
WEGOTIATIONS WITE ALEXANDER, 


England still refecte ponen—Bombardment of Copem. 
igeoopst ‘pence blasted ~-Desires of Alexanser 
iGreosenDecition of Napoleon tapectng Turkey 

joo of Napoleon = 
Parplenity of Anan, nn Peeing Tanker: 


Mucu has been anid respecting cortaln secrat 
articles in the tresty of Tilsit. Napoleon and 
Alexander privately agreed to unite their forces 
agaiost England, if she, refusing the mediation 
of Russia, should persist, a2 she hed now doue 
for years, in embroiling ‘the Continent in war, 
‘They also agreed to combine against Turkey, 
should the Porte repet the mediation of France, 
‘The two Powers also engaged, should England 
refuse unitedly to summon Sweden, Den. 
mark, Portugal, and Austria to close their porta 
agaiost English merchandise. Such ware the 
terms of the occult treaty. 

Napoleon, concentrating all his energios to the 
promotion of th prosperity of France, patiently 
waited the reeuis of the negotiations commenced 
by Russia with England. He sent a special 
ambassador to Turkey to endeavour to aectra 
peace betweon that Power and Russi. He was 
successful. The Turk uccepted his mediation, 
and the sword was sheathed. England, finding 
herself abandoned by all her former allies, imme- 
diately sought @ coalition with Turkey. Sho 
strove to counteract the pescefil influence of 
France by justly representing that Alexander 
‘was bungering for the provinoss of te Turkish 
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Empire, By these means she, ero long, roused | The Buglish envoy returned te the fet, and the 
Torkey ugais to war. The mediation of Russia | signal was given for the fearfu! execution of th+ 


with Enzland was antirely unsaccosaful. 
sabinet of St. James at first evaded the applica 
tion, aud then proudly, contemptuously, and 
with an energy which amazed the world, rejected 
oll overtures, 

Brielly we must record this new act of English 
aggression, which roused the indignation of alt 
Europe, ‘The kiogdom of Denmark had most 
studionsly maintained neutrality. Jeaious of the 
incressing power of France, she had stationed 
the Danish army upon ber frontiers, 
bonding nothing from England, her 
‘Was entirely unprotected. Napoleon, witb deli- 
cacy but with irmness, had informed Denmark 
that, sbould England refuse the mediation of 
Rosia, all the Powers of Europe must choose, in 
tho desperate conflict, the one side or the other. 
‘The most perfectly friendly relations then existed 
betwoen Kogland and Deomark. The cabinet 
of St. James, apy ive that Napoleon would 
snoceed in attaching Denmark to the Continental 
allinnce against the soversign of the 2eas, re- 
solved by stealth to take possession of the Danish 
flost. This feet, unprotected and unconscious 
of peril, was anchored in the harbour of Copen- 
h Denmark, at peace with all the world, 
had but 5,000 troops in the fortresses which sur- 
rounded ber metropolis, 

Secretly the English government fitted ont an 
expedition. It consisted of twenty-five sail of 
the line, forty frigutes, 877 transports. About 
80,000 men were conveyed in the fleet. Sud- 





The | threatened doom. The English bad taken witk 


them an immense quantity of heavy artillery, 

They were also scompanied by Colonel Con. 

greve, who was to make a trial, for the first time, 

of his destractive rockets, As there were (ow 

thousand regular troops behind the ramparts of 

the city, it was not deemed pradent to attempt to 
the place by eananlt, 

English, having established themselver 
Deyond the reach of Tange, reared their bat- 
teries and constructed their furnaces for ted. 
hot shot. Calmiy, energetically, mercilessly, al] 
their arrangements were consummated. They re- 
frained from firing le gun until their far- 
naces were completed and their batteries were in 
perfect readiness to rain down an overwhelming 
storm of destruction npon the helpless oapital of 
Denmerk. 


Nothing can be imagined more awfal, more 
sy, Shou end shal have no terey. Thy 
sity. ant owes 
tre hoodlens of the ery of mothers. and raxidans. 
‘They torn not from the bed of sickness nor 
from the cradle of infancy, Copenhagen con- 
tained 100,000 inhabitants.” It was reposing in 
all the quietode of pence and prosperity. On 
tha evening of the 2nd of September, the ap- 
palling storm of war and woe commenced. A 
‘tremendous fire of howitzers, bombs, and rockets 
burst mpon the city. The very earth trembled 
beneath the terrific thunders of the cannonade, 
Daring all the long hours of this dreadfal night, 








denly this powerful armament appeared in the and until the noon of the ensuing day, the de~ 
waters of the Sound, and landing 20,600 men, atruction and the carnage continued. The city 
under the command of the Duke of Wollington, | was now on firs in various quarter, Hun: 
then Sir Arthar Wellesley, invested the doomed | of dwellings ware blown to pieces. The stroots 
city by land and by cea. An agent was imme-i were red with the blood of women and children, 
diately deepetched to the Prince Roya) of Den- Vast columns of smoke rose from the burning 
mark, then rogeut of the kiugdom, to summon capital The English waited a few hours, hoping 
the surrender of the fortresses and of the flest. | that the chastisement bad been sufficiently sevore 
‘Mr. Jackson, # man of insolent manners and of| to induce the surrender. General Peymann, in- 
envenomed spirit, was worthy of the mission.| treated with the defence of the metropolis, gazed 
He assigned to the Prince, a @ reason for the act, | upon the spectacie of woe around him, his heart 
that the British cabinet deemed it necessary to! almost Benciog with grief and indignation, He 
secure the passage of the Sound and to take the | etill maintained a firm and gloomy alence, The 
Danish feet, lest both sbould fall into the power conflict in hie bosom between the dictates of 
of the French. He therefore demanded, under | bumanity and th it i 
peri] of a bombardment, that the fortress, the| able pri 
fort of Copeniaen, and the fleet should be| In the evening the English recommenoed their 
ediately surrendered to tho English anny. fire. They kept it up all night, the whole of the 
He promised that the whole, when the danger uext day, and the eusing night. ‘Two thoumand 
‘was over, should be returned asin to Denmark, of the citizens bad now perished. Three hundred. 
and that, in the meantime, the English would houses were burned to the ground. Two thou. 
‘aot as friends, and pay for all they shoald con- sand dwellings hed been blown to pieces by the 
pang shells, Half of the city was in flames. Several 
*And with what,” exclaimed the indignant beautiful churches were in ruina, The arsenal 
Prince, “would you pay for our Jost honour, if was on fire, For three days and three nights 











‘we wero to accede to this infamone proposal ?” 
Dr, Jackson replied, Waris war. One must 
submit tw ite necessities, The wesker party 
must yield to the stronger. 
‘The interciew wes short and bitter. Tho pare 


tics separste’ The Prince, unable to present any crepit age, 





those demoniao engines of death, exploding in 
the thronged streets, in churches, chambers, par- 
lours, nurveries, had filled the city with carnage, 
frightful beyond all conception. There was no 
place of selety for helpless infancy or for de 

be terrific shells, arushing througle 


pesistance bs cutis enveloped himself in despair | the roois cf the avases, desrauds:’ to the oallarey 
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bumting with thunder they buried the Sheridan, Grey, and others, most 

snangled forme of the family in the ruins of their their ‘abhorrence. "Al! idea of 
dwellings, Happy wore they who were instan- was cow abandoned. Englands: «one hand, 
taneously killed. ‘The wounded, struggling bope- and Napoleon on the other, prepare ‘emos 


lesely beneath the ruins, were slowly barned alive 
in the emoaldering Sassen a 
e fragments of sbel ing in every direc- 
tion, proieced ghastly woilaton The mother, 
i with terror, saw the limbs of her infant 
torn from its body.’ The father, clasping the 
form of his danghtar to bia bosom, wit with 
a delirium of agony that fair form Iacerated and 
mangled hideously in his arms. ‘The thunders 
of the cannonade, the explosion of the shells, the 
crash of falling dwellings, the wide, wasting cop- 
flagration, the dense volumes of maffocating sinoke, 
tho shrieks of women and children, the pools of 
fore in parlours and on pavements, the mutilated 
forms of the dying and of the dead, presented @ 
spectacle which no imagination can compass. 
General Peymann could endure this horrible 
masseore of women and children no longer. 
Copenhagen was eurrendered to England. 

‘he victors rushed into the city. ‘Almost: 
house was more or lesa battered. One-sigh 
part of the city was in ashes. Tt required tho 
Utmost exertions of both friend and foe to arrest, 
theconflagration, ‘They found abont fifty vessels, 
hips, briga, and frigates, of which they imwe- 
dintely took possession. Two ships of the line 
upon the stocke were burned; three frigates were 

Iso destroyed. All the timber in the ship-yards, 
the tools of the workmen, and an itomenve quan- 
city of asval stores, were conveyed on board the 
English squadron. From the ramparts and the 
floating batteries they took 8,500 pieces of artil- 
lery. ‘The prize money divided among the crew 
amounted, ae estimated by Admiral Lord Gam- 
bier, to upwards of a million sterling. One-half 
of the English erawa were then pat on board the 
Danish ships. ‘The entire expedition, leaving the 
hapless metropolis of the Danes drenched with 
blood and smouldering with tire, made sail for 
the coast of England. With triumphant salutes 
and streaming banvers of victory, the squadron, 
rich with the booty of this buccaneering expe- 
dition, entered the Thames. Such was the em- 
bets reponse which the oxbiner of St James 
gave to Nupolaon’s earnest appeal for peace 
{rough the mediation of Russia” 

The Duke of Wellington had just returned from 
boundless conquests in Indin.” At Copenhagen 
be commenced that European career which he 
afterwurds terminated eo brilliantly at Waterloo. 
‘When the expedition retuned to London, the 
Iron Duke received the thanks of Parliament for 
the skill and efficiency with which he had con- 
ducted the bombardment. Copenhagen and 
Waterloo! The day is not far distant when 
England will be willing to forget them both. 

In refereuce to thie deed, there wae but one 
tentiment thronghout ali Europe. Nowhere was 
it more severely condemmed than in England. 
Distinguished members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the masses of the people, raised a loud 
ory of indignation Lord Grenville, Addington, 








desperate renewal of the strife. 
Russia was extremely anxious to wrest from 
the Turks the provinces of Moldavia end Wal- 
lachia upon the Danube. She would thus make 
along stride towards Constantinople. The Turks, 
sacs Serene scucact i low Bar 
nest. fapoteon was reluctant 
Sr take meh tn rey twee he eapy 
¢ East. Wit at hesitancy, be was 
times balF aieyontd, for tho make of toonring the 
Giendship of Alexunder, to consent to this om 


cronohment. 

‘Tho British cabinet immediately despatched 
messenger to Alexander to endeavour to secure 
his favour by offering to eid him in obtaining 
these provinces, An envoy ext nary wae 
sent to Austria to dispose her to seo with calm- 
ness Moldavia and Wallachia become the pro 
porty of the Russians, The English ambassador 
at St. Petersburg endeavoured to apologise for 
the adsir of Copenbegen. He said that the 
British ministers hed merely endeavoured to de- 
prive the common enemy of Europe of the means 
of doing mischief; that Russia ought to rejoice 
‘over the event instead of being imitated by it; 
that Eneland n lied upon Russia to bring buck 
Denmark to s more just upprevintion of the 
occurrence, and that the fleet should be returned. 
to the Danes if Denmark would join against 
Ne Alexander wes indignant, and re- 
tured a haughty reply. Diplomatic interooune 
between the two countries soon ceased. 

‘Alexander immediazely sent for General Savary, 
the envoy of Napoleou, and thus addrossed him: 
“Yon know that onr efforts for peuce have ended 
in war. I sxpocted it; but I confess I did not 
expect either the Copenhagen expedition or the 
arrogance of the British cabinet. “My resolution 
is taken, and I am ready co fulfil iny enguge- 
ments. 1 am entirely disposed to follow that 
conduct which shall best suit your master. I 
have seen Nepoleon. I fatter myself that I 
have inspired bin with @ part of the sentiment: 
with which he has inspired me. I am certain 
that ho is sincere. © that I could eee bim as at 
‘Tilsit—every day, every hour! What talent for 
conversation! What ap understanding! Wat 
a genius! How much should I guin by liviog 
frequeutly near him! How many things be has 
taught me in a few deye! But we sre #0 fer 
distant! However, I hope to visit him soon.” 

jer requested permission to purchass 
muskets from the Freuch manufactories “I 
desire,” said be, “that the two armies, now 
destined to serve the some cunse, may neo the 
same weapons.” He also solicited pormiseion 
to send the cacete who were to serve in the 
Russian navy to France for their education 
These friendly expressions were accompanied by 
‘a magnificent present of fars for the Emperct 
Napoleon. “I wish to be his Serminc,” anid 
Alsxander. 











1807.) CONFERENCE PROPOSED WITH ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. ms 


Jeon was greatly embarrassed. ‘The oor- | of Russis was of vital importance. The aggres- 
sadship of Alexander gratified him. Helsive power of Rossis, overshadowing E 
perceived the intensity of desire with which this' with its gloom of deepotiom, was greatly to te 
ambitions monarch was contemplating Con- dreaded, The Turks, having deposed, im 
ttantinoplo and mighty empire in the East. prisoned, and finally put to death Sultan Solim, 
The growth of Russia threatened to overshadow | the friend of Napoleon, were now cutting off the 
Europe, and to subjugate the world. “ Leaning| beads of all who were in favo.c of au alliance 
apon the north polo,” with her right hand grasp- | with France, Tho agents of Eupland were busy 
ing the Baltic and her left the Dardanelles, she|in rousing the barbarian Turka. ‘They did vot 
might ¢laim universal sovereignty. Nohiog hold themvelves aocountable for the excensre 
would satisfy Alexander but permission to which ensued. 
towards the East. Napoleon earnestly desired| Nepoleon was not much troubled with con- 
his friendship, but also feared to make couces- scientious scruples sbout transferring the sove- 
sion to dangerons fr the ropoe of Europe. teignty of Tarksh provinces to Rasa ‘The 
‘He sent Caulaincourt to St. Petersburg 4s bis only claims the Turks had to those provincw 
sonfidential ambassador, informed him fully of | were claims obtained by fire and sword—by ont- 
hin embarrassmenta, and urged bim to do every-| rages, the recital of which causes the ear to 
thing in hia power to maintain the alliance, with- tingle. ‘The right of proud despots to rob = 
out encouraging the designs of Alexander upon people of liberty und of happiness is not a very 
the Turkish Empire, “That Canlainconrt might cred right. Bad e was the government. of 
worthily represent the Great Nation, Napoleon | Russia, the government of Turkey was still 
allowed him the sum of 800,000 francs a-year, worse. Napoleon consequently did ‘not hesitate 
tnd placed in his suite several of the most dis- to consent to the transfer of these provinces be- 
tingnished young men of France. He also cause he thought it would be wrong, but simply 
wrote a letter to Alexander, thanking him for because be thought it would be impolitic. ‘The 
his presents, and returning still more magnificent | Turkish government, waging now @ savage War 
gifis of Sevres porcelain. Denmark promptly! egainst him, and in slliance with England, his 
threw hervelf into the arms of Nepoleon, A ever relentless foe, oould claim from his hand no 
























strong division of French troops, at the solicite- protection. Napoleon conld not, how- 
tion of the Danish court, immediately entered sp aside, and let Torkey and 
Denmark for its protection. Russia settle their dificulties between them. 


‘Alexander himself, baving been brought under selves Turkey and England wete now united 
the fascination of Napoleon's mind at Tlsit, ss one power against France, The Turks in 
was very enthusiastic in his admiration of his defiance of Nepoluon’a mediation, had renewed 
new ally. But the Russian nobles, having never the war against Alexander. France was couse- 
seen the great enchanter, trembled at the ad- quently pledged by the treaty of Tilsit to unite 
vance of democratic freedom. The republican her armies with those of Russia, 
equality of France would elevate the serf and Under there circumstances, Napoleon proposed 
depress the noble. The Czar was willing that @ conference with Alexander and with Francia of 
his haughty lords should lose w little of their Austria, to cousider the whole Turkieh question, 
power, and that his degraded serfs should be- He alto anggested grand, gigantio enterprise 
come alittle more manly. Bence there arose of the three united Powers, to cross the conti- 
two parties in Russia—one, headed by the|nent of Asia and atzack the English in the terri- 
haughty Queen-mother, and embraced by most | tories which they bad invaded in India. Austria 
of the nobles, was for war with France; the! was deeply interested in thie matcer, Already 
Emperor was at the head of the less numerous, she waa overshadowed by the colossal Empire 
and the less inflnentia} peace {of the North, To bave the months of the 

Cunlaincourt, conscious of the hostility still | Danube, the Mississippi of Austria, in the hands 
existing in the bosoms of the Rnasian nobles| of the Turks, indolent as they wore, was bad 
towards Napoleon, sent an employé into the|enongh, Tho transfer of the portals of that 
circles of the old aristocracy at Moscow to report | majestio stream to the custody of her great 
to him what was eaid there. Freely the nobles | rival, Russia, was to bo resisted at all hazards, 
censured the sudden change at Tilsit, by which | Alexander received the proposal of « conference 
tho young Czar had espoused the policy of | with transports of joy. ‘The acquisition of the 
France, War with Engiand struck the com- ‘coveted provinces would add to the glory of bis 
merce of Rossia a deadly blow. Nothing, they | reign, would immeesurably increas the pros- 
aid, could compensate for such sacrifices but ob- | pective greatness of Russia, and wowld coinpel 

1 possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. | the nobles to a cordial approval of his allianes 
Napoleon, however, they affirmed, will never! with France. So deoply was Alexander excited, 
tallow Russia to take thoee fine provinces. [utr he rosd the letter of Napoleon with trem 

Cuulainconrt immediately transmitted these! bing eagerness. Caulaincourt, who hud 
particulars to Napoleon, He assured the Em. | livered to him the letter, was preseat, 

Peror thet, notwithstanding the sincerity of “Ah!” exclaimed Alexander, again and again, 
Alesander, the court of Russia, deeply mortified, be read the welcome lines, “the great man} 
‘could mot be relied upon. Napoleon pouiered the grea, mani Tell hin that I am devoted to 
the question iong end anxioualy. The alliance him fur my lit. My emp vo. arealet 























his di When I ask him to grant some 
thing to satiafy the pride of the Rnesian nation, 
it is not from embition that I speak. I wish to 
five him thet nation whole and entire, and as do. 
‘Toted to hia great projects as Lam myself. Your 
master p to interest Austria in the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire. He is la 
the right, It ism wise conception. cordially 
join in it. 

“ He designs an expedition to Indie. I con- 
sent to thet, too. I bave already made bim 
acquainted, In our long conversations at Tilsit, 
with the difficulties attending it. He is accu 
tomed to take no account of obstacles. Never- 
theless, the climate and distances hers Freeat 
auch as surpass all that he can imagine. ut let 
him be enay. The preparations on "oy par shall 
be proportioned to the difficulties. We roost 
come to an understanding about the territories 
which we are going to wrest from Turkieh bar- 
barium. This subject, however, can be necfully 
discussed only in an interview between me and 
Napoleon, As eoon as our ideas bave arrived at 
a commencement of matarity, I shall leave St. 
Petersburg, and go to moet your Bape at 
whatever distance be plesson, 1 should like to 
0 a8 far aa Paris, But J cannot. Besides, it is 
3 meeting apon ‘bates which we want, Dota 
meeting for parsde and pleanure, We might 
choose Weimar, where we would be am 
own family, But evan there we shoul 
annoyed by a thonsand things. At Erfurt we 
ahould be more free, more to ourselves. Propose 
that place to your soversign, When bis answer 
arrives, I will set ont immediately. I shall travel 


0 8 courie 

‘Here originated tho idea of the celebrated con- 
feronce which was soon held at Erfurt. After 
may long interviews between the Rovian 
minister and the French ambassador, two plant 
were addressed to Napoleon for his consideration. 
The one proposed bur. » partial division of the 
Trrkish Eropire. ‘Tho Turks were to be lef in 
powsestion of the Dardanelles, the Bosphorns, 
and ail their Asiatic ponsestious. Rossin was to 
have the coveted provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
lechia, upon the left bank of the Danubs, end 
Bulgaria upon the right. Austria, as a console 
tion for eosing the Colossus of the North take so 
Jong # step towards universal power, was to re- 
ecive Servia and Bosvia. Greece wes to be 
‘emancipated from its Turkish oppressors, and 
placed under the protection of France. Tho 
second plan was bold and gigantic in the ex- 
treme. Ail of Europs and all of Asia Minor 
‘were to be resoued from Turkish sway. 

Rossin war to gratify her long and intensely 
cherished ambition in taking possession of Con- 
ttantinopls and al) tne adjoining provinces on 
uch side of the Bosphorus. Anstris was to reocive 


@ rich socession to her territory in the partition. 
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“be. Elliance relative to the Tork 
to it the proposal of an expedition to India, 


(ie0r. 


dent to affix any signature to a paper 
beach bremner be megnitads. As the 
documents were placed in the hands of the 
French ambsssador to be conveyed to Napoleon, 
Alexander, whose ambition was excited to ite 
highest pulsations, said to him, “Tell Napoleon 
that this note meets my fall approbation. Is is 
an anthentic expression of the ideas of the Res 
sian cabinet.” 

‘This extreordioary document, #0 characteristic 
of the times, and of the ilostrious personager 
then, by their position and energies. controllin; 
the fate of Europe, we give in fall, unaltered anc 
unabridged. 

“Since his Majesty, the Emperor of the French 
and the King of Italy, &o.. has reosntly adjudged 
that, in order to attain a geveral peace, and to 
secure the tranquillity of Enrope, it would be ex- 
pedient to weaken the Ottemes Empire by the 
dismemberment of its provinces, the Emperor 
Alexander, faithful to his engagements and te his 
friendship, is ready to concur in it. 

“ The Grst idea, which could not fail to present 
itself to the Exoperor of All the Russias, who is 
fond of calling to mind the cecurrences at Tilsit, 
when this overtare was made to him. was, that 

[the Enperor, hs ally, parpoed to proceed ime 
mediately to the execution of what the two 
ed upon in the treaty of 
ind thet he added 








mouarchs had 4, 





“Jt had been settled at Tilsit that the Otto 
man Power was to be driven back into Asie, 
retaining in Europe nothing but the city of Con. 
stantinople and Roamelia, 

“There was drawn at the same time this 

jnence, that the Emperor of the French 
should acquire Albania, and Morea, and the 
island of Candia. 

* Wallachia and Moldavia wore next aotted 
to Russia, giving that empire the Danube for ite 
boundary, comprehending Bessarabian, which is, 
in fact, a atrip of sea-coast, and which is onmm- 
monly considered as forming part of Moldavia, 
If to this portion be added Bulgaria, the Emperor 
ie ready to concur in the sxpedition to India, of 
which there hud been then no question, provided 
that thie expedition to India. av the Emperor 
Nepoleon himself as just traced ite route, shail 
proceed through Asia Minor. 

“The Emperor Alexander spplanded hitnself 
for the idea of gaining the concurrence of @ corps 
of Austrian troop: ip the expedition to India, 
and as the Emperor, his sly, seemed to wish 
that it should not be numerous, he conceives that 
this concurrence would be adequately compen- 
sated by awarding to Austria, Turkish Croatia 

and Bosnia, unless the Emperor of the Freneli 
should find it convenient to retain a portion of 
them, There might, moreover, be offered te 


‘All of Groece, all tho islands of the Archipelago, Austria a lesa direct bat very considerabie 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, Cyprus, Syris, |inverest, by settling the future condition of 


and Egypt, wore to be transfer 
Such were the plans 
aabinat to Napoleon 


to France. | Servis, incontestably ont of the imost provineat 
posed by the Rusan | of the Ottoman Empire, in the following manner, 
ft was noi decmed pro-j rt 


©The Serviana are a warlike peuple. and that 


407” 
quality, which always commands esteem, must 


excite 2 wish to their lot judiciously. 

sana, Pang with a fain of just 
‘vengeance against the Turke, have boldly shaken 
off the yoke of their oppressors, and are, it is 
said, resolved never to wear it again. In order 
to consolidate peace, it seems n , there 
tire, to make them independent of the Turke 

«The peace of Tileit determines nothing in 
regard to them. Their own wish, expressed 
strongly and more than once, has led them to 
implore the Emperor Alexander to admit them 
into the number of his subject. This attach- 
ment to bis person makes him desirous that they 
should live happy and content, without insisting 
‘upon extending his sway. His Majesty socks n0 
acquisition that could obetrnct peace. He makes 
with plenéure this sacrifice, and all those which 
cun contribute to render it speedy and solid. He 
propotes, in consequence, to erect Servis into an 
independent kingdom, to give its crown to one 
of the archdukes who is not the head of any 
xversign branch, and who is sufficiently remote 
from the suocesion to the throne of Austria; 
and in this case it shonld be stipulated that this 
kingdom should never be incorporated with the 
mass of the dominions of that house. 

“This whole supposition of the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish provinces, as explained 
above, boing founded upon the eugagements at 
‘TVilsit, hea not xppeared to offer any difficulty to 
tive two persons commissioned by the two Era- 
perors to discuss together tie means of attaining 
the ends proposed oy their imperial majosties. 

“The Eruperor of Russis is ready to take part 
ip & treaty between the three emperors which 
should Gx the conditions above expressed ; but, 
on the other bend, having conceived that the 
letter which he recently received from the Em- 

eror of the French seamed to indicate the reso= 
fat of. much more extended dismemberment 
af the Ottoman Empire than that which had 
duen projected between them at Tilsit, thar 
monarch, in order to meet the interests of the 
three imperial courts, and particularly in order 








to givo the Emperor, his ally, all the proofs of herself that which was on the Asiatic ai 


friendship and deference that ‘are in bis power, 
thao deelared that, without wanting a farther 
diminution of the strength of the Ottoman Porte, 
he would cheerfully concur in it 

“He hias Inid down as a principle of his inte- 
rest in this great partition, that bis share of the 
Increased acquisition chonid be moderate in ex- 
tent or magnitude, and that he would consent 
that the share of his ally, in particalar, should 
be marked out of much larger proportion. His 
majesty has added that, besides this principle of 
moderation be placed one of wisdom, which con- 
sisted in not finding himself, by this new plan 
of partition, worse placed than he is at the pre- 
seut in rogard to boundaries and commercial re- 
lations. 

“Setting out with these two principles, the 
Emperor Alexander would see, not only without 
fpebuy, bot nin pleasure, the Emperor Napo- 

acquire and incceporsie with his dowinioa, 





PLAN FOR THE DIVISION OF EUROPE. 


tl disilaodsof the Areipaago Oypran Bunda, 
i the. a nus, 

tnd oven whatever ia loft of the vepore of the 
Levant, Syria, and Egypt. 

“Tp case of this more sxtensive parution, the 
Emperor Alexander wonld change his preceding 
opinion respecting the state of Servia. Studying 
to form an honourable and highly advantageous 
share for the house of Avstria, he should wish 
that Servia should be incorporated with the mass 
of the Austrian dominions, and that there should 
be added to it Macedonia, with the exception of 
that part of Macedonia which France might 
desire in order to fortify her Albanian frontier, 
80 $s that France might obtefn Salonichi. This 
Line of the Austrian froo’ er might be drawn 








powerof, 

“ Croatia might belong to France or to Austria, 
‘as the Emperor Napoleon pleuses. 

“The Emperor Alexander cannot disguise 
from his ally thet, Gnding « particular satisfac- 
tion in all that has been said at Tilt, he places, 
according to the advice of the Emperor, his 
friend, those posseasions of the house of Austria 
betwoen theirs, in order to avoid the point of oon 
tact, always 10 liable to cool friendship. 

"The share of Russia in this now and exten 
sive partition would hava added to that which 
was awarded to her in the preceding plan, the 
possession of the city of Constantinople, with 
radius of a few Jongnes in Asia; and in Karope, 
part of Roumeliu, so aa that the frontier of 
Russia, on the side of the new possessions of 
Austrla, sctting ont from Bulgaria, ahonld follow 
the frontier of Servint litle beyond Solamic, 
and the chain of mountaine which rune from 
Solismick to Trayanpol inclusive, and then the 
river Moriza to the sea. 

“Tn the converantion which hea taken place 
respecting this second plan of partition, there 
has been this difference of opinion, that one of 
the two persons conceived tat, if Rossia ware 
to possess Constantinople, Francs ought to pos- 
fest the Dardanelles or at lotto appropriate to 
assertion was contested, on the other part, apou 
the ground of the iments deproportion pro: 
pored to be made in the shares of this now and 
greater partition, and that even the ocoupation 
of the fort would utterly destroy this principle of 
the Emperor of Russia not to be worte placed 
than he now is in regard to his geographical nod 
commercial relations. 

“The Emperor Alexander, moved by the 
feeling of bis extreme friendship for the Em- 
peror Napoleon, hea declared, with « view 10 
Temove the difficalty— 

“Jetly. That he would agree to « military 
road for France running through the mew pos 
sessions of Austria and Russia, opening to bot 
military route to the ports of Syria. 

“ dndly, That the Emperor Nepolson wisbey 
to possess Smyrna, or any other port on the coast 
of Natalia, from the poizt of that coast which in 
opposite to Mytilane to that which is situated 


an NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. [ises, 
wenier, He was o high-spisited man, of Grat, By these decrece England reaffirmed the 
eommandis talents and decided character, : blockade of Franca, and of all the Continental 


and wis not at all disprse? t= place bimse!t states in alliance with France. She also declared 
under the guidance of Lis i:scther’s mind. Na- all voxels, of whatever netion, lawfal prize, 
poleon, conscious of his own power, and seldom: which were bound to France or te any of her 
distrusting the wisdom of bis own decisions, ‘allies, anless ouch vessels had cleared from, ot 
wished for agente who would execute his plans. touched st, some English port, These neutral 
‘The private interview was pretaacted til Jong | ships were ordered to pay in England 2 daty ot 
after midnight. Lucion loft us tears. The | twenty-five per cent. for all goods which they 
brothers could not agree in their views, thouzh | conveyed from their own country, or from any 
they entertained a cordial eateem for each other. { other nation except Great Britain, to France or 
But little can be known respecting this inter. | to any of her allies. ‘Thus England endeavoured 
view, except what is releted by Baron Menoval,|to remunerate horelf by a tax upon the com 
Napoleon's secretary. Hu saye— merce of the world for Napoleon's refasal to 
“Afler having received the orders of the! parchate her goods, 

Emperor, I went, about nino o'clock in the: Napoleon, ‘upon recsiving at Milan these 
evoning, to seek Lucier Bonaparte at the inn orders of the British cabinet, immediataly 
where le had alighted 1 conducted him to the. issued, in recalfstion, bis famous Milan decrea. 
cahinet of the Emperor, The interviow was In his Berlin decrees he excluded from the 
protacted till long after midnight, Lucien, ' porte of France and of her allies every English 
pon leaving, wae, extremely agitated. Hig ' vessel, o every vessel which had touched at ap 
eyes were flooded with'toara. I reconductad him , English port, and which :aizbt thus be sxpposed 
tothe inn, Ther I ttned that tho Emperor |to bave on board Englieh goods. Ho refused tc 
had made the m.xr pressing solicitations to! bave any commercial intercourse whatever with 
induce Lucien to <eturn to France and to accept ‘his belligerent neighbour nati England should 
& throne, but that the conditions imposed ‘manifest a more pacific spir't. As England con 
wonnded his domestic affections and his political 'fiseatod all French property which could be 
independenca Hv. charged me to weke his, found apoo the ocean, Nuy-clevn confiscated all 
adien to the Emperor, ‘perhaps,’ be added, { English. property he could Si upon the land, 

‘for aver.” The Evoperor, finding bie brother! But in the Milan dectces, imitating the 
inflexible, guve him time to cupsider « s propo. | violence of Eugland, and w» recardless of the 
sitions. "He charged bin brothers and his'righta of neutrals ex was hia powerlul fos, he 
ministers, Tallerraud ond Fouche, te urge bis declared every vessel denationa/ised, and there 
acceptance. ‘They oould accomplish notkwg. !fore lawful which ahoulé vecognise the 
Napoleon regretted to be deprived of the co-! aathority of these British orders by paying the 
opration of & man whoee noble, cbaracter and! duty demanded. “These as tmeasuree,” 
exalted talents he highly esteemed. The eager- ; uid he, “ abail cease in regard to any naticns 
sexs with whlch Luciet oasiened to plaoe time which shall have eansed the English govern- 
salf by his brother's side in the hour of adversity | ment to respect the rights of their flags, ‘They 

is his bent eulogy.” shall continue with te 

It isa noble testimonial of che private virtues | never to be released 























to all others, an 
Great Britain shows a 


of both of these men, that when Napoleon was 
imprisoned apon the rock of St. Helena, Lucien 
applied to the British goverument for permission 
to share his captivity. He offered to go, with 
or withour his wife and children, for two years. 
He engaged not to occasion amy augmentation 
of expense, and promised to submit to crery 
restriction imposed upon himeclf, either betore 
his departuro or after his return. 

Napoleon immediately left Mantas for Msn. 
Upon his srrival at the capital o! the Kingdom 
of Italy, be found invumerable lecters awaitir 





disposition to return to the laws of nutions, a 
well as to thove of justice and honour.” Thus 
England deciared all ships, of whatever nation, 
lawful prize, which should fail to touch at ber 
ports and pay daty. Napoleon declared ul! 
lawfal prize which shonld consent to touch at 
English ports and pay duty. Beneath tho gi- 
gentic tread of thess hostile Powers, weaker 
uations were trampled in the dust. 

‘Napoleon, in his Milan decree, remarked, “ All 
tha sovereigas in Europe have in trast the sove 
reignty and independence of their flags, If by 








from wll parte of Europe. England bega| an unperdonsble weakness, soch a tyranny ip 


now to suffer very severcly fom the operation 
‘of the Berlin 





erees, She could not seil ia 


allowed to be established into = principle, aud 
consecrated by usage, the English will avail 


goods, Her capitalists were failing. Her taann. ' themeclves of it in order to assert the samme as | 
factories were crumbling to ruin. Hor workmen right, as they have availed ebemsclves of tha 
were sturting. ‘The Continent, on the eoutrary, of governments to establish the infa- 
was by no means proportionstely afflicted. Na- mona principle that the flag of & netion doea not 
poleon had opened new channels af trafic. The cover goods, and to give to their right of blockad 
arts and manvlactares were generally in a state an eftitrary extension which infringes on the 
of prosperity. ; ___ Sovereignty of every atate.” He, bowaver, im- 

Inder the influencs of this exasperation, mediately communicated to the American go- 
England issued some new crgers in council. vernment that his decrees were not intended to 
‘Thay were more rigorous and severe than the spply to tre United Stas “The United 


4T ALESSANDRIA AND TURIN. 
‘States of America,” he afterwards said to the heart every quivering fibre of affection if he 
Leghnlativa Body, “havo rather chosen to deemed it cuoitial for the scoomplishment of his 
andon commerce and the sca than acknow- plans. 

ledge their slavery to England.” ‘On the evening of the tst of January, 1808, 
fapoleon also learned at Milen thet England he returned to Paria. Tho court and the city 


1908.) 1 





had ordered the {x00} returning tri tly snthritios immediately thronged the Toilret 
from Copenhagen to to Portugal. In with the oferings of their heartfelt homage 
the harbcare of tat fesble Power, which was, in The rejoicing Parisia-s filled the garden, bala 


reality, bat a colony of Great Britain, and etthe rang; illuminations blared. The acclamations 
impreguable fortress of Gibraltar, which she had of handreds of thonsands, filling the air with the 
wrested from Spain, England was amembling sublime rost of haman voices, proclaimed te 
the most formidable forces. Napoleon imme- Napoleon, in terme not to be misunderstood, thet 
distely informed Spain, his unreliable ally, of be was enthroned in the hearts of his people 

her danger, and sent troops to bor assistance. Napoleon immediately turned bis whole atten- 
As Napoleon lef Milan, the gratefal Italinze tion to the affairs of Portugal and of Spain, A 


voted the erection of @ monument to perpetuate 
the memory of the benefits which their Mos 
trious benefactor had conferred upon them. 
‘Napoleon then hastened to Piedmont, and 
‘amined the magnificeut fortress which he 
rearing et Aleseandris, ‘Thence he wect to Turin, 
rousing, wherever he appeared, the energies of the 
people, and scattering benefita with « liberal 
He ordered the channel of the Po to be 
deepened, that it might be navigable to Ales- 
pan ‘He marked out the ronta, with his own 
‘consummate Papp, | skill, for a canal to 
nite the waters of the Po and of the Mediter- 
ranean, He opened a high road over Mount. 
Geneva, thus constructing @ new route between 
France and Pisdmont. Seven bridges, at his 
dmperial command, with gracefal arches, sprang 
over a many streams. For all these aseful ex- 








more perplexing question was never presenta? 
the human mind. 

‘The kingdom of Portugal consists of a narrow 
strip of Jand aprond along the western shores of 
the Spanish peuinsuls, An ignorant and in- 
efficient population of abont three millions, de- 
based by ages of oppression, loitered over ite 
fields, Portage! wes #0 entirely under the ine 
finence of the British cabinet, that ft was virtually 
soolony of Grent Rrita’ ‘English ships 





her burbours. ccwes of English mer 
chants crowde at of ber cities, 
Napoleon te {+ rote to the Portugese 


n cot ugal openly to espouse 
Seove tile ex in the grent conflict. 
1f Portagal was willing to cast in ber lot with 
the Continental allianos, she was reqnired, like 
the other Powers, to closs her ports against Enj 


pistes his foresight provided the Gnanct] means lend, end to contscate ll the inglah joods 
t 


in not strange that voluptaous kings, 


gence, should bave dreaded the influence 
energetic monarch, who, entirely regardless of all 
Personal eane and comfort, was consecrating his 
whole being to the elevation of the masses of 
mankind. Tt is but just to Napoloon to contrast 
the benefits which be conferred upon Italy, 
‘upon every country where he gained an influence, 
with the course which England pursued in the 
‘vast torritories which she had conquered in India. 

“England,” says Burke, “has erected no 
ehurchee, no hospitals, no paleces, no schools. 
England’ bas no’ bridges, made no high 
rosds, out no navigations, dag out no reservoirs. 
Were we to be driven out of India this day, 
aozhing would remain to tell that it had been 
pomesied during the inglorious period of our 
dominion by anything better than the ourang- 
outang or the Base 

‘Napoleon ieft Turin cheered by the acclama- 
tions which he so richly merited. Josephine, io 


whose bosom bliss and agony were ling for 
Tide “Sho toyed her 


megnificent husband with » fervour which bas, 
perhaps, never been surpassed. His smile, bis 
gentle caress, his most extraordinary and uore- 
nltting ettotion bis, buming words of lore, 
stiasted che sincerty with which he rec 

the affection and the homage of hia wife. Ske 
roll knew that this strange, [aecinsting max, 
iatensely se be loved ber, would tear frow His 








dallying | her territory. 
wie bewnty od Toxaratng jn all eotvalindal-|rediataly 








. A diplomatic correspondence im- 
ensued. All the communications of 
were sent by the Portogueso govera- 
ment to the British ministers. Mr. Canning 
admitted in Pariinmont thet the cabinet of St. 
James dictated the replicon. The evasive an- 
swers which were returned Napoleon perfectly 


and | understood. Ho immedintely eent an army, in 


junction with Spain, to rescue Portugal from 
cqorcen ri pe mew Baga ben 
vain. None was attempted; not a gun was 
fired; not a drop of blood was shed. A small 
army under General Junot crossed the Pyreneas, 
and advanced with rapid steps towards Lisbon. 
The people, sunk in the lethargy of debasement, 
‘upon the march of these French columns 
with unooneern. They were too much oppressed 
to love their wretched rulers. They were too 
deeply debased to cherish any noble eepirations 
for Bbert 


"The council at Lisbon was divided. Some 
wrerein favour of adbering tothe English aliance, 
sud, with the aid of the English army and navy, 
to oppose Napoleon. Others were for joining the 
Continental ullisnoe, and for abandoning ing. 
land altogether. Others recommended that the 
whole court, with all the treasure which could be 
suddenly scoumulated, ehould forsake Portugal 
and retire across the Atlantic to their far more 
extensive possessions in Bridl. This mnjestio 
Portuguese province in Sosth America, with an 
Atlantic coast four thousand miles in length, was 


00 NAPOLEON BONAPARTE Ceca, 


#0; \.ues as large a the little kingdom of Por- He sang beantifully. He tonued the Inte with 
al, ill. He had romantic tastes. He loved the 
e latter plan wan suddenly adopted when it moonlight, and wandered beneath the shadows 
was announced to the imbecile court that Junot of the dark towers of the Escurial, and sang 
‘was within two days’ march of Lisbon. passionately the plaintive and burning songs of 
The Queen of Pormgs) was insane. The{Spain. Ths Quem, from the susny clime of 
Prince Regent governed in her atead. A fleet of Italy, and from the voluptnous cour’ of Naples, 
thirty-six ships of war and merchantmon were was the child of untamed passions She heart. 
in the harbour of Lisbon ready to receive the the warbling voice of the young eoluer; sent for 
tegal retinue. It was the 27th of November, him to the pslace; Jnvished upon him wealth 
1807. A cold storm of wind and rain swept the and honours, and surrendered her husband, the 
streets, but not an hour was to be lost. The government, and her own person, without re- 
Queet-mother, her eyes rolling in the wild frenzy serve, into his hands, The imbecile old King, 
of the maaisc, the princes, the priucesses, nearly happy to be relieved from the cares of stata, 
ail the members of the court, and most of rhe cordially acquiesced in this arrangement. He 
noble families, crowded through the flooded streets also, in the inconceivable depths of degradation 
on board the squadron, Ivnumerable certs which revolted not from dishonour, loved Godoy, 
thronged the great thoroughfares, Iaden with leaned upon bis shoulder, and called him hin 
plate, and the priceless paintings and the sump- protector and friend, In consequence of the 
tuous furvitare of the regal palaces. treaty of Bale, which Godoy effected, he re- 
‘All the money which could by any possibility ceived the title of the Prince of Peace, 
be accumulated by the energy of the government “Every day,” said Charles IV. to Napoleon, 
and by the efforte of the nobles was couvoyed on “winter as wall as summer, I go ont to shoot 
poard the ships in chest, The quays were from morning till noon. 1 then dine, and retura 
covered with troaaures of every kind, drenched to the chase, which I continue till eunsot. 
with rain and spattered with mud. "Carriages Manel Godoy then gives me a brief account of 
were rattling to aud fro, conveying families to the whut is gotng on, and I go to bed to rocom- 
hurried embarkation. | Men, women, children, cence the same life on the morrow.” Such was 
and eervants, to the number of eight thousand, the employment of the King of Spain during the 
rushed in 9 tumultuons mass on board the years in which Europe was trembling, aa by on 
squadron, Tho precipitation was such, tha: in curthquake, beneath the martial thandors of 
several of the ships the most necessary articles Marengo and Austerlitz, of Jena and Auerstadt, 
of food were forgotten. In the confusion of the | of Eylau and Friedland. 
amberketion, bnebands were separated from} Charles IV. bad three sons, Ferdinand, Carlos, 
wives, and parenta from children, as the muss and Francisco. Ferdinand, tho heir-apparent to 
wus swept along by diverse currents into the the throne, this time twenty-five years of 
@ifferent ships, They remained in the most age. He was as imbecile as hia father, aud ay 
anxious saepenso respecting eack other’s safety profligate as his mother. “Our gon Ferdinand,” 
until the termination of the voynge. An Eng- said “has s mule’s head and # tiger's 
Yeh ttect was cruising at the mouth of the Tagus hecrt.” The young Prince was anxious to wi 
to protect the court in its inglorious fight Ins ceud the throne, The great majority of the 
gale of wind the fleet pressed out of the harbour. | uation were with him. ‘The poopie, disgusted 
Tho British squadron received it with a royal with the debauchery of the court, thought that 
mlute, Sir Sydney Smith, who had command any change must be for the better. ‘The once 
of the squadron, despatched » powerful convoy mighty empire of Charles V. was descending with 
toaccompany the fugitive court to ita new home rapid strides into the gulf of anarchy, poverty, 
inRio Janeiro, Searoely had the receding sails and rain. Godoy, the upstart favourite, wae do- 
unished in the distant horizon ere Junot inade tested. Plots and connterplots filled tho real 
his appeurance. He entered Lisbon with bat Spain was the diegrace of Europe, Neither the 
fifteen hundred grenadiera, A popalation of King nor the Queen had political foresight enough 
three hundred thousand socla raised not a hand to care for the movemens of Napoleon. Godoy 
in resistance. Thus Portugal strangely passed hated and feared that mighty mind, that ma- 
ike a dream of enchantment away from the con- jestio intellect, which was overthrowing feudal 
trol of England into the hands of Napoleon. ‘thrones, and bringing up into the light of day 
A branch of the family of Bourbon occupied the energies and the rights of the masses. 
tho throne of Spain, King Charles TV, was a Ferdinand was accnsed by Godoy, and perhaps 
gluttonous old man, imbecile in mind, impotent justly, of an attempt to poison futher, mother, 


























in action, dissoiute in life. He was utterly de- 
spised. His wifo, Louisa Maria, » Neapolitsn_ 
princess, was as shameless a profligate as could’ 
be foand in any dwelling of infumy in Spain. 
‘Manuel Godoy, 2 tall, gracefal, handsome young 
soldier, waa one of the body-guard of the King. 
Entirely doatitute of moral principle, without 
any high intellectual endowments, he stil} no>- 
eeived many attractions of person and of muna, 


‘and minister. ‘The heiz-epparent was arrested 
and thrown into prison. ‘The populace, from 
hatred to Godoy, expoused the eanse of the im- 

isoned Prince. ercinand aided in eronsing 
them, An enorcour moh of countless thousaads 
with knivesand biudreops, surrounded the y: 
ot Godoy. The King’s troops dared not attuok 
tham. The terriiied favourite fled to the garret, 
‘sad rolled himself op in 2 pile of old mats amoug 
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the cobwebs behind the ‘The mob burst 
in his doors, rashed im an inundation through his 
magnificent parlours, swarmed up the stairs and 
hrongh the chambers. Sofes, mizwes paint 
were hurled from the windows, and dashed in 
Pioces spon the pavements. Two young Indies, 
the guilty favourites of Godoy, ‘were carefully 
candeciad ton carriage and conducted to a place 
of anfty. The tramp of the mob was beard 
pon the floer of the Godoy trembled in 
anticipation of @ Blosdy death The dusty mats 
concealed him, 

‘Night came and went. Dey dawned, and its 
ng, lng boars ngeed dowiy away. Stil 
the wretched man, tortured with hanger and 
thirst, dared not leave his retreat. Another 
night darkened over the insurgent city. The 
lamoar of the triumphant mob filled ail hearts 
with dismay. The trembling minister survived 
Its protracted agony. For thirty-six hours he 
bad remained cramped and motionless in his re- 
treat, In the dawn of the third morning intoler- 











‘THE REVOLUTION AT MADRID. 


adulation and no efforts of syoophaniecy to secure 
that end. He wrotes—~ 

“The world daily more and more admires the 
greatness and gor of Napoleon. Best as- 
sured the Emperor shall ever find i 
‘the most faithful and devoted son. 
‘implores, therefore, the paternal protection of the 
Eceperor.. He aloo solicits the honour of an al- 
Tiance with his fimily.” 

It will be remembered that, when Napoleon 
Yas spon che oold summit of tho Lendgraenberg, 
the evening before the battle of Jena, ha received 
information that Spain, nominally his ally, was 
perfidiously entering into an alliance with Eng- 
Iand, and was rising io arms againet him. 
poleon was far away in the heart of Prussia, 
struggling against the combined hosts of Russie, 
Prussia, and England. The Bourbons of Spain 
treacherously seized upon thet moment to rouse 
the Peninsula to fall with daggors apon the back 
of that friendly monarch who had neither done 





able thirst drove him from his hidiog-p! As nor meditated aught to injure them." Had Nepo- 


ho was creeping stealthily down stairs « watchfal | 


ye detected him ond shouted the alarm. The 
ory resounded from street to street. In confluent 
wavon the masses rushed towards the palace. The 
wretehed victim—hia garments soiled and tora, 
his hat gone, his hair dishevellod, his features 
haggard with terror 


‘and suffering—was thrust | Would have been hurled 


leon lost the battle of Jena, the fanatic peasantry 
‘of Spain, headed by the troops and 
of England, would have rolled like av inundation 
down the passes of the Pyrenees upon the plains 
of “feonealoee Francs, and the terrific struggle 
would have been at an end. Napoleon, in an hont, 

from his throne, The 


ints the streets, A few mounted troops of the | ected Bourbons would have been forced npon 


ing, with gleaming, sshrs, cut, their way 
eer fon tier eae hint his 
arms, and npon the Sas 
poodsd Ho thee saddle, Gere roug pee: 
ments. The mob, like revening wolves, rushed 
and roared after him. Half dead with fright and 
brniaen, Godoy was throwa for protection fato the 
neared pre, and the gates wore closed against 


ere, 

exasperated populace, with loud impreca- 
loca and vows of venoanoe, furned ‘hel fay 
upon the dwellings of the hated favourite. House 
after house was sacked. And now the portentous 
ory wat heard, “To the Palace!” ‘The scenes of 
the French Revolution were recommenced in 


Madrid. 

Charles and Lonisa were frantic with terror. 
Visions >f dungeons and guillotines sppalled 
their woak and guilty spints. The King, to 
appease the mob, inswed a proclamation dis- 
missing Godoy, and abdioating the throne in 
favour of his “ well-beloved son, Ferdinand.” It 
was a petfidious abdication, instigated by force, 
and which the King had no intention to respect. 
He accordingly appealed to Napoleon for help. 
Imploringly he wrote aa follow: 


so 
[have resigned in favour of my son. Tho 
ain of arms and the clamour of my insurgent 
people left me no alternative but resignation or 
death. Ihave been forced to abdicate. Ihave 
no longer axy hope but in the aid and support of 
way magnanimmons ally, the Emperor Napoleon.” 
Ferdinand also wrote to secure the support of 
ths groat Exopator 











rence, 
Je wis might, davk and gloomy, when Kor 
poleon, by the fire of hia bivoaao, read the de- 
spatches announcing this act of perfidy. His 
majestic spirit was too deep and tranquil in ite 
flow to admit of | peeves ot irsitailty. 
Calmly he emiled as be folded up his despatoh 
“The Bourbons of Spain,” said he, “shall be ro- 
plced by Princes of my own family.” “The next 
xy, pon the fields of Jena and Auerstadt, tho 
Prussian monarchy was ground to powder. "The 
Spanish Bourbons, territied at the nnexpected re~ 
sult, hastily sheathed the sword which they had 
drawn, Upon aycopliantic knees thay bowed 
before the conqueror. But Napoleon well knew, 
and Enrope well knew, that the treacherous court 
was but waiting and watching its opportunity to 
strike adendly blow. It was under these circnm- 
stances that the Spanish Bourbons were compelled, 
by the pressure of their family corruptions, to 
appeal to Napoleon for protection. Napoleon 
was exceedingly embsrrassed. In no other 
period of his fe did any vacillation ever seem to 
tmark his coarse, Hers be appeared to take ono 
step after another with no settled plan. There 








+A convention.” ssys Allson, * was secretly con- 
Gladed at Mutrid between the Spanish government and 
‘fhe Hossisu ambassalor, to which the cour of Lisbor 
‘wan also « par , by which It was agreed that, as 8000 
Es ths favourab opportunity was arrived by the Frovct 







armies being ff alvanced on their toad to Berlin, the 
Spams govern ent should commence Roettiites in the 
Pyrenees, Hie the Eaulish to eo-nperat 


aro in our bearts any 
gainer Napolooc 


effectual measures to secure bimeclf from the rp 


‘He spared no expressions Of} of such parsdy. 


ee MaPOLEON 


wore bat two things whlch be could do, exch of 
which seemed to bo egawly portentons of danger. 
He could, by his alzncet rafriculoua powers, over- 
throw the Bourbons, az? pleco sume one upon the 
throne of Spain who would regenerate that noble 
sountry, by throwing into it the energies and 
sympathies of popularized France. be 
would secure » cordial alliance, and be protected 
in his rear, should the great Northern Powers, 
who were sti in heart hostile, again combine 
against him. But there was an aspect of unfair- 

nese in this transaction against which his spirit 
revolted. It would arouse anew the angry 
cleraour of Enrope. The feudal monarchs would 
judy regard it an & new triumph of popolar 
Tight agaiust the claims of legitimacy—as x ter- 
rifle exhibition of the encroachments of revola- 
tionised France. {t would thus add new venom 
to the bitterness with which the republican om- 
pire was regarded by all the feudal monarchies. 

On the other hand, Napoleou could sustain Fer- 
dinand upon the throue, for Godoy and Charles 
were not tobe thought of. He could endeavour 
to give Ferdinand @ wife of exalted character, 
imbued with Napoleonic principles, who would 
control his weak mind, and lead perfidy in the 
path of fidelity and troth. 

‘After long and anzious reflection, now inclin- 
ing one way and now the othor, be at lest 
decided upon the latter plaa. In ‘his reply to 
Ferdinand, he wrote that it would be necessary 
to investignto the charges bronght against the 
Spavish Prince, for be could not think of forming 
fan alliance with a dishmoured son. Ho inme- 
diately began to Jook around for a wife for 
Ferdinand, But young ladies of commanding 
intellect, of exalied character, and who can 
appreciate the grandeur of a noble action, are 
rare, The saloons of tho Tuileries and of St. 
Cload wore fll of prety girls, bat Napoleon 
searched in ruin for tho ono he wanted. 

“ia brother Lucien, residing in Italy, « repin- 
ing yet voluntary exile, bad a daughter by a 
first’ marriage—a brilliant girl, who bed been 
living in comparative neglect with her fatbor. 
Nupoleon fixed upon her, and called her to Paris. 
He, howover, deetnd it necessary, before making 
her Queen of Spain, thoroughly to understan 
her character. He consequently gave orders 
that bor vorrespondunce chiould bo closely watched 
Be tbe postofice, Unfortunately, this young 
Indy, brougitt up in exile with the impérsous, 
estninged, yet noble-hewted Lucien, bed been 
eccustomed to fook with an envious eye apon 
ber uncles and sunts who were filling the thrones 
of Enrope. Her lofty spirit was not lisposed to 
eouciliation. Proudly she mada no effort to win 
the love of her enemies. With much sarcastic 
talent she wrote about Napoleon and all the rest 
of the family. Wheu the lettara were placed in 
the bands of the Emperor, he good-caturedly 
sniled ns he perused thet, and rather maliciouly 
summoned hia mother, brothers, and sistera to @ 
family mecting at the Tuileries. The witty 
iettera were read to the amambled group. Napo- 
Yeou, uoctsiomed 16 every suuvcivah!s kind of 
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attack, war exceedingly Gvertad 
tiveness of his relatives.” Ho, however, pronptly 
decided thet Charlotte did nor possess the baited 
requisites to infuse his spirit into the monarchy 
of Spein. The following day she was on the 
Toad for Italy. It was for her # fortunate escape, 
History may be soarched in vain f.c @ more 
‘brutal, isbuman, otterly worthless creature than 
this Ferdinand subsequently proved himself to 
be. Had she, however, married Ferdinand, it is 
not ii sible that the destinies of the world 
might have been changed. 

Ni regretted this disappointtent He 
still ahrunk from the odinm of dethroning the 
Spanish Bourbons. All circumstances, however, 
‘seemed peculiarly to combine for the promotion 
of that end. A French army, ander Murat, had 
‘entered Spain, partly to be ready to quell any 
rising in Portngel, and'partly to assist Spain to 
resist an anticipated attack from the English, 
Madrid wes now occnpied by French tropa. 
The monarch was entirely in Napoleon's power, 
Still be was greatly perplexed, What secret 
thongbts wers revolving in his mind, no oné can 
tell. He divulged them to no one. Even thone 
who were most entirely io bis confidence, and 
‘pon whose co-operation be most fully relied, ip 
vain attempted to penetrate bis designs, Indeed, 
it is not probable that at this time he had formed 
any defiste pans 
Napoleon was at St. Cloud when he reooived 
tosall toes of the abdication of Charlea IV. it 
was Saturday ening. The next morning be 
attended public worship. All observed his ab- 
sent and abstracted air. Immediately after the 
service he called General Savery, the Duke of 
Rovigo, to walk with him under the trees of the 

» During an earnest conversation of two 
be thus addvessed him :—— 

“Charles IV. has abdicated. Hiv son has 
succeeded him. “This change bas been the result 
of s revolution in which the Prince of Peace has 
aio It ook es — abdication wore not 

‘voluntary. I was prepared for changes 
Seis, They are taking s tum altogether 
different from what I had expected. I wish you 
to goto Madrid. See our ambassador. Inquire 
why he could aot have prevented a revolution in 
which I shall be forced to intervene, and in which 
I shall be considered as implicated. Before I can 
recognise the son, I must ascertain the ventiments 
of the father. He is my ally. It is with bim 
that I have contractedengagements, If he sp- 
peals for my support, he shall have it. Nothing 
will induces me to recognise Ferdinand till I seo. 
the abdication duly legalized. Otherwise s troop 
of traitors may be introduced into my 
during the night, who may force me to abdicate, 
and to overturn the state. When I made peace 
on the Niemen, J stipulated that if England did 
not accept the mediation of Alexander, Russia 
should unite ber arms with ours, and eowpel that 
Power to pesos. I should be indeod wank if, 
Laving obtained that singie advantage from those 
whom I have vangniched, I Theale permit the 
Spaniards to ombroil me airer” xv my weab ride 
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England, it wonid give that hoatile Power greater 
tdvantagen than it has lost by the ruptare with 
Rostia, I fear overythi 


ing from = revolution of 





hazards if the Prince who governs Spain embraces 


auch » policy. Had Charles IV. reigned, and leges 


the Prince of Peace not boon wo 
might have remained at peace. Now all is 
changed; for that country, ruled by @ warlike 
monarch disposed to direct against ua all the 
resonrees of his nation, might, perhape, succced 
in displacing by his own dynasty my family on 
the throne of Francs. You asa what migh' 

* |, cif Ido not prevent it. It is my duty to 
foreaes the danger, and to take measures to de- 
prive the enemy of the resources they may 

other-vise derive fromit. If 1 cannot ps teas 4 
either the father or the son, I will make a clean 
aweop of them both. I will reassomble the 
Cortes and resume the designs of Louis XIV. I 
should thas be in the same situation with thet 
monarch when he engaged, in support of hie 
grandson, in the war of the sucocesion, The 
same political necessity governs both cases. I 
‘am fully prepared for all that. I am about to 
vet out for Bayonne. I will go on to Madrid, 
but only if it is unavoidable.” 

‘The same day the Dake of Rovigo, with these 

ions, set out for Madrid. The next morn- 
ing Napoleon wrote na follows to his brother 
Louis, the King of Holland:— 

“The King of Spain haa just abdicated. The 
Prince of Peace bas been imprisoned. Insurreo- 
tlonary movements have sbown themselves st 
Madrid. The people demand me, with loud 
‘cries, to fix their destinies, Being convinced 
that I shal} never be able to conclude a solid 
peace with England till I have given # great 
movement on the Continent, I have resolved to 
put @ French Prince on the throne of Spain. In 
this state of affairs, I have turned my eyes to 

for the throne of Spain. Say at once what 
fs your opinion on that sabject. You must be 
aware that this plan is yet in embryo. Thongh 
Thave 100,000 men in Spain, yet, aocording to 
circumstances, I may either advance directly to 
my object, in which case everything wil be 
voncluded in « fortnight, or be more circumspect, 
in my advances, and the final result appesr after 
several months’ operations.” 

‘Two daya after the writing of this letter Na- 
poleon again 9 to be in a ctate of great 
‘tneertainty. He wrote the following letter to 
Murat, who was then in Madrid :=— 

“Monsieur the Grand Duke of B 
afraid lost you should decsive me wit 








WHO SHALL 3E KING OF SPAIN? 
Spain to form sn alliance with disarmed people, 


me 
or thet you enn, vy menky 
Showing your troops, sablugats "Spal. Ths 
Revolution of the 20th of March proves that the 
Spaniards still possess energy. Yon will have to 
do with a cew people. It bes all the courage, 
and will display al! the enthusiasm, shown by 


Gf men who are not worn out by political passncs 


racy and the clergy are the maslars 
of Spain. If they are alarmed for their privi- 
‘and existence, they will bring into the 
against us levies om masse, which might eternize 
te war. Tam not without partisans. If pee 
sent myself as a conqueror, I shal! hava them no 
longer. The Prince of Pesce is detested becanse 
be is accused of baving betrayed Spain to Franca, 
‘This is the grievance which has assisted Ferdi- 
nand’s usurpation. The popular is the weakest 
party. The Prince of the Asturias doos not 
possess a ingle quality requisite for the head of 
‘@ nation, That will not prevent his being ranked 
‘us hero in order that he may be opposed to us, 
T will have no violence employed ngains. the 
of this family. 

“T lay before all the obstacles which 
must inevitably aries. There are othere of which 
you must be Coat England, bee not let the 
‘opportanity escepe her of multiplying our eva- 
teimniain Bes Sally wads’ elete to the 
forces which she maintains on the coast of Por- 
tuga) and in the Mediterranean, and enlists into 
her service numbers of Sicilians and Portugues. 
‘The royal family not having Jeft Spain to este- 
blish itself in the Indios, the state of the country 
ean only be changed by # revolution. It is, 

of all others in Enrope, that which is 
‘the least prepared for one. ‘Those who parcel 
‘the monstrous vices in the government, and the 
anarchy which has taken place of the lawful 
‘sathority, are the fewest in number. The greater 
aumber profit by those vices acd that anarchy. 
T can, consistently with the interests of my em- 
pire, do a great deal of good to Spain, ‘What 
‘are the best mesos to be adopted? Shall I goto 
Madrid? Shall I take upon myself the office of 
Grand Protector in pronouncing between the 
father and son? It seems to me a matter of 
dificulty to support Charles IV. on the throus 
Bis government and his favourite are a0 very 
‘unpopular that they could not stand their ground 
for three months. 

“ Ferdinand is the enemy of France. It is for 
this be ties been made King. To place him on 
the throne would be to serve the factions which 
for twenty years have longed for the destruction 
of France. A family alliance would be but a 
feeble ti. BIy opinion is, that nothing should 
‘be burried forward, and that we should take 
counsel of events as they occur. It will be 
to strengthen the bodies of troops 














,—I am which sre to be stationed on the frontiers of 
respect | Portugal and wait. 


de not approve of the step 


to the situation of Spain, and lest you shoald| which your imperial highness has taken in 


also devaive yourself. _Eventa have been singn- 
larly complicated by the transaction of the 20th 
of March, Ifind anysel? very much perplexed 
Do not beliowe that 370 are about t0 attack a 


| 


{ 


pifately making yourself master of Madrid, 

The array ought % have been kept ten leagned 
from the capital. 

“shall herositer decide on wnat le Gosly 
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to be done. In the meantims, the fol- Bayonne on the 15th of April. The wext dey 
Towing is the line of conduct I jadge fit to pre- Napoleon wrote to Ferdinand. In this leteer 
gerbe to you. “You will not sledge me to an ssye:— 
interview in Spain with Ferdinand unless you 4 ? 
consider the state of things to be auch that T ,,,.¥00, Wil permit me, under preseat slremne 
t * stances, to speak to you with trath and frank. 
gught to acknowledge him as King of Spain. ness i pass vo dedision upon the conduct of 
‘You wil beliave with uttontion and respect to the fh" pinch at Peace” But] koow well that it is 
King, the Queen, and the Pringe Godoy. You gov, Fer hires bs weaeaien hark panne te 
will exact for them, and yourself pay them, the shot blood. "The people willing! wate tiene 
tame honours as formerly. You will manage #0 sc\ee foe the henkecabich ther pay te How 
that the Spaniards shall have no suspicion which age °y PAY E 
Ae spar can the process be drawn op against the Prince 
part I mean to take, You will find the tess of Peace without involving in it the Queen and 
Aigiculty in this as I do not know myself. You the King your father? “Your royal” bighnesa 
vill make tho nobility and clergy ‘understand he np otha claim to the erown than that wih 
that, if the interference of France be requisite in once pou 00 {8 Crom ty ie provoes 
the affairs of Spain, their privileges and immu- Jo70%0s her your royal highness degrades your 
nities will be roepectod. You wil easaro thems oeT#46s ber, your roval Lighuess degrades your 
that the Emperor wishes for the improvement of fo 7.srd anvivst hier gore to anuihdate your 
the political institutions of Spain, in order to pat rinfres thecroea, TE cay to your toval By 
her on footing with the advanced state of 1® ee y, to your roy 4 
bet (0n, 8 ness, to the Spaniards, and to the world, that if 
civilization in Europe, and to free her from the ‘ ° . 
° 0 he the abdication of Charles IV. ia unconstrained, I 
Toke of fer, New il wil the mg wint hone fo wckoonigy i ad 1 
formed classes, that Spain stands in need °°? Your royal highness as King of Spain, 
of having the machine of her government reor- Ferdinand was endcuvouring to blazor sbroad 
ganized, and that she requires e system of laws his mother's shamo, and to bring Godoy to triai 
to protect the people aguinst the tyranny and as his mother's paramour. Nupoleoa thus doli- 
euoroachments of feudality, with institutions that |cately enggested to bim that, in dishououring 
muy revive industry, agriculture, and the arts, ' bis mother, he did but invalidate the legitimacy 
Yon will describe to them the state of tranquillity of bis own ‘birth, and thae prove that he hed no 
and plenty enjoyed in France, notwithstanding right to the throne of Spain, But the wretched 
the wars in which she has been constantly en- creature was too debased to feel tne sense of 
gaged. You will sponk of the splondour of such dishonour, The stiti more wretchud mother 
religion, which owos establishment to the retaliated, as perbaps no mother ever retaliated 
Concordat which I have signed with the Pope. before. She told her son to bis face, aud in tha 
Yon will explain to them the advantages they presences of others, that be was of ignoble birth 
may derive from politica) reveneration—order| —that ber husband was not bis faber 
aud pence at home, respect and infmonce abroad.| Ferdinand hoped, by a per-onul interview with 
Sucli should be the opine ‘of your conversation; Nupcleon, to scoure bis favour. He therefere 
nd your writings, Do not hazard snytbing’ lett Madrid, and, crossing the Pyrences, hastened 
hastily. I can wait at Bayonne. I can cross to Bayonne to most the Emperor. A magnifi- 
the Pyrenees, and strougthen myself towards cent escort accompanied him, He took with h 
Portngal. Ioan go and carry onthe war in that asa friend and edviver his colebrated tutor, Es- 
quarter. eigua, As soon ao Charles, the Queen, and 
"'T enjoin the etrictest maintenance of dicoip- Godoy heard of this morenent on the part of 
line. Tho slightest faults mast not gounpunished, Ferdinand, they were greatly aisrmed. Fearing 
Tho inhabitants mast be treated with the greatest the influence of Ferdinand’s personal presence 
attention. Above all, churches and convente 80d uncontradicted represuutations, they re- 
must be respected. The ermy must avoid all Solved also to besten to Bayonne, there to plead 
misunderstanding with the bodies and detach. their cause before that commanding genius whe 
ments of the Spanish army. A single flash in hed now their destiny under his covtrol. 
the pan must not be permitted on either side. Do _ Napoleon received Ferdinand, immediately 
yon yourself trace out the routes of my army, Upon his arrival, with the most studied polite- 
that ft may always be Kept at a distance of Des. He treated him with magnificent hosp: 
soveral leagues from the Spanish corps. ifwar tality. But he threw around the Prince « 
{8 once Kindled, all would be lot.” golden chain of courtesy and of etiquette from 
which there wes no etcape. Sumptuous fensia 
Four dave after writing this letter, on tha Ynd revaled him. A splendid retiuce surrounded 
‘#f April, Napoleon set out for the frontier. Ho hit. The degraded parents and the guilty 
war induced to take this journey by the conflict-_ favourite also soon arrived, bringing with them 
ing reports which were continually reaching him {the two younger brothers of Ferdinand. They 
from Spain. Husing spent a week we Boricuas [ers noxdved with ceety mek ation 
intensely occupied in torwanding some important ' Napoleon, however, studiously refrained from 
national works, he proceeded to Bayonne, an recognising the right of either party to toe 
gnimportant town at the foot of the Pyrenees, throne. He thus unexpectedly found the whole 
e? accompanied him, They arrived at roynl family ia his power 
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Whatever hesitation he msy previously have 
‘+ in reference to the course to be pursed, he 
‘hesitated no longer. He had an interview with 
Gatien IV. Tho old King oxnectons of big ntiar 

ability to retain the ne, greatly 
to placs it in tho "ands of Napoleon Tather than 
in the haude of hie hated son. He therefore 
expressed @ perfect readiness to abdicate in 
favour of any Princa whom Napoleon mi 
appoint. Napoleon then eent for Escoiquiz, 
tutor and minister of Ferdinand, and thus ad- 
dressed him :— 

“ T cannot refuse to interest myself in the fate 
of the unhappy King who bas thrown himsalf 
on my protection. ‘The abdication of Charles 
TV. was cloarly a compulsory act. My troops 
were then in Spain. Some of them were sta 
tioned near the court. Appearances authorised 
the belief that I had some share in that act of 
violence. My honour requires that I should 
take immediate steps to dissipate such « sas 


picion. 

“T wouid say farther, that the interests of my 
empire require that the hoase of Bourbon, the 
implacable enemy of mine, should relinquish the 
throne of Spain.” The interests of your nation 
oqeally call for the same change” ‘The new 
dyussty which I shall introduce will give it a 
good constitution, and, by its strict alliance with 
Franco, preserve Spain from any danger on the 
side of that Power which is alone in $ situation 
seriously to menace ita indepeudence. Charles 
TV, is willing to cede me his rights and those 
of his family, persasded that his sons are in- 
ca lores of governing g the Kingdom ao diffi~ 

It times which are evidently a} 

“Tbeso are the reasons Thick havo decided 
me to prevent the dynasty of the Bourbons from 
reigning any longer in Spain. But I esteem 
Ferdinand, I am anxious to give him some in- 
demnity for the sacrifices which he will be re- 
quired to make. Propose to him, therefore, to 
renounce the crown. of Spain for himself and his 
descendants. J will give him, in 
Reraria, with the title of king, es well as my 
niece in marriage. If he refuses these condi- 
tions, I will come to sn understanding with his 
father, and neither ‘he nor his brother shall 
receive any indemnity. If, on the other band, 
he does what I desire, Spain shall receive its 
independence, its laws, usages, aud religion, TF 
do not desire a village of Spain for myscli.” 

Charles IV., Louisa, and Godoy, enervated by 
seers of vicious indulgence, Javed royalty only 
for the luxurious dismpation im which it = 
mitted them to revel, Most cheerfully thoy 
surrendered the uneasy crown of Spain to Napo- 
Joa in exchange for a handsome castle, ample 
groands for hunting, and money enough for the 
grecication of ter voluptnons desires. Ferdi- 
paxt and his brothers were more reluctant to 
gxreader their right of inheritance. By La 
vious wrrangement, Napoleon mt red 
family together. 8 
Daaeuaily stented their son, were determined 








 oomoel bim to abdicave, It was an extra, 


THE SPANISH ROYAL FAMILY ABDICATE. 


a) 


interview. The imbecile old King, 
ishing over the head of Ferdinsad, a long, 
fold beaded cane, upon which he usually 
him with’ reproaches snd imprecations. 
Suddenly the mother, with ber mare yoluble 
‘woman's tongue, fell upon the culprit. A flood 
of most uncourtly epithets she poured upon the 
victim. Napoleon was amazed and even con 
fased at the strange scene. Fora few momenta 
he remained in mute astonishment. He then 
retired, baving fret zoldly mformed Ferdinand 
that, ithe aid not resign the crown tat even- 
ing to his father, he should be arrested an a 
rebeltious son, the suthor of a conspiracy ogainst 
the throne and the life of his parents, As Na- 
poteon left tho room, he exclaimed to thore 
‘around bim— 

“What ® mother! what «son! ‘Tho Prince 
of Peace is certainly a very inferior person; but, 
after all, he is perhaps the least incompetent of 
this degenerate court,” He then added, “ What 
Tam doing now, in « certain point of view, is not 
good. I know that well enongh, But’ policy 
demends thst I should not leave in my rear, and 
that, too, so near Paris, a dynusty inimical to 


mika’ 

Ferdinand, fally conscious of guilt, trembled in 
ior of «tral for treeson, enforced by the in- 
flexible justice of Nepoleon. Rather than incur 
the hazard, for he knew that neither his father 
nor hia mother would show him the loast mercy, 
ha preferred to accept the abandant re 
which Napoleon offered. Ho, however, declined 
the erown of Ecraria, and accepted the chatean 
of Navarre, with an annual income of 1,000,000 
france for himself end 400,000 france for each 
of his brothers. Charles, with Louisa and 
Manuel, their revenge being gratified by the 
dethronewent of Ferdinand, were well entisfied 
with the exchange of a thorny ctown for an 
optlent retrost, fine hunting-grounds, and ample 
revenues. They slambered away their remain- 
""Q.lpclogn astguad oo the young Princes th 

ia assij to the finces the 

hstcaa of Valengay as 0 residenee until Nuvazre 
‘ould be made ready for them. He wrote to the 
Prince do Talleyrand, the high-bred, courtiy, 
pleasure-loving proprietor of the magnificent 
chatean, to receive the Princes with all allaring 
‘sttentions. 


“I desire,” he wrote, “that the Princes be 
teeived withont external pomp, but beartily and 
with sympathy, and that you do everything in 
your power to amuse them. If you have 
theatre at Valensay, and can enguge somecome- 
dians to come, it will not be a bad plan. You 
bad better take Madame de Talleyrand thither, 
‘with fonr or five other ladies. If the Prinoe of 
the Asturias (Ferdinand) ehoald fall in love with 
some pretty it would not be amiss, eepo- 
cially if we were sure of her, It is a matter cd 
great importance to me that the Prince of the 
Asturias should not take any false sap. . 
‘therefore, that he be amsed soonpied. 
‘Stern policy would demand that £ should shot 
‘bia up in some fortrem, But, as be haa throws 


himself into my arms, and hes promised to do 
nothing without my orders, and that 

shall go on in Spain as I desire, I have 

the plan of ending him to ® country seat, und 
surrounding him with plessare and surveillance. 
This will probably lest throvghoat the mouth 
of May and a part of June, when the affsirs of! 
Spain may have talen a turn, and I shall then 
know what part to act. Witb regard to yourself, 
your mission is an extremely honourable one. 
To receive under your roof three illustrious per- 
sopages. in order to amuse them, is guite in 
keeping with the character of the end 
alzo with your rank.” 

Ferdinand and his brothers were well coptented 
with their inglorious yet voluptuons lot. Incre- 
dible aa it may appear, Nepoloon, while thus 
dethroning thom, gained such an escendency 
over their minds that they became his warn 
admirers and friends. They exulted in his suc- 
cessive victories, and celebrated them with Uu- 
minations and bontires. Nothing in Napoleon's 
‘whole carcer, more strikingly than this, exhibits 
ain extraordinary powers. Fiction has never 
conceived anything moro marvellous. Without 
firing @ gun, he overtumed the monarchy of 
Spain, A prond and powerful dynasty ho re- 
moved from the throne of their ancestors. He 
aeut them into exile, He placed his own brother 
pon their throne. And yet these exiled Princes 
thanked him for the deed, and were never weary 
of proclaiming his praises 

Napoleon issued the following proclamation to 
the Spanish people:— 


“Spaniards! After a long agooy, yoor 
nation was on the point of perishing, “I saw 
your miseries, and lnstened ‘to ply Te 

Your sur, Four power, an 
tegd pat Gt Mee Teicos aye 
ceded to me their rights to the crown of Spain. 
have no wish to reign over your provinces, but 
Tam desirous of acqairing étorna) titles to the 
Tove and gratitude of your postority. Your 
monarchy is old. My mission is to pour into its 
veins the blood of youth. J will ameliorate all 
your institutions, and make yoo enjoy, if you 
second my efforts, the bleseings of reform, with- 
ut its collisions, ite disorders, its convulsions, 
T have convoked a general assembly of the de~ 
betel of your provinces snd cities. Z am 

losirons of ascertaining your bicrigh Z personal 
intercourse. 1 will then tay aside all the titles 
T have acquired, und place your glorioms crown 
on the head of my second self, after having 
seoured for you # constitation which may esta~ 


WAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


(lees. 


Lonis Bonsparte, the King of Holland ae 
Pressed dy sickness and domestic troubles, da- 
clined the mare onerous burden of the ctowa of 
Spain. Napoleon wrote sccordingly the follow. 
ing uote to Joseph, the King of Nap.ea:— 

“ Charles IV. hus ceded to me all his right to 

jthe crown of Spain. This crown I have destined 
for you. The kingdom of Neples cannot be 
‘compared with Spain. Spain has eleven mil- 
lions of inbabitants. [¢ bas = revenue of on 
hondred end ffty millions of francs, besides 8 
colonies tn Ammerice, Iti he crown which will 
place you at |, three days’ journ 

"France. “at Madrid y in France. 
Naplos is at the other end of tho world. I 
Idosire, therefore, that, immediately npon the 
reovipt of this letter, you will oommit the regenoy 
to wl sver you please, and the commend of 
the to Marshal Jourdan, and that you set 
out for Bayonne by the shortest route possible, 
Keep the secret from everybody. As it fo, {t will 
only be suspected too soon.” 

In in there were no malar institutions, 
The aera was an heoliee dowpotiom, The 
Priesthood, by the gloomy terrors of the Inqui- 
sition, repressed ali political and religions inquiry. 
‘The masses of the people were in the lowest 
state of ignorance and debasoment. A payern- 
Ment more utterly corrupt end worthless Le 
bably never existed in civilized lands. he 
sttempt to rescue the Spaniards from snch a 
gereramenty and to confer upon them ennobling 

ws and equal rights, is not # deed which can 
excite very deep ebliorrence. Had Napoleon 
succeeded socording t> his wishes, Spain would 
have been filed with monnments reared to bis 
‘memory by an eufranchised and grateful people. 
It is the greatest curse of slavery that tne 
oper sed Know not the worth of Uberty. No 

ve bag th — fetters mora tenaciouly than 
the victims of spiritual fanaticism. 

Joseph Bonaparte was, by univeren! acclaim, 
s high-minded, intelligent, conscientious man. 
Tn purity of morals be was above reproach, 
[The earnesmess of his philanthropy has nover 
been questioned. Under bis mild, just, yet 
energetic sway, the kingdom of Naples fad 
suddenly emerged into a glorions existence, 

Before the nxrival of Joseph, 
were satched into Spain to rey 

the condition of the army, of 
|finances, and of the public works, 
want,” seid Napoleon, “those documents, in the 
first place, for the mesanres which I hall order, 


Tshall’ at them sfterwards, that posterity may 




















Bish the ascred and salutary authority of the learn in what etatel 6nd the Spanish monarchy. 
sovereign, with the liberties and privileges of the He formed the noblest, projects for the welfure of 
people. Spaniards! Refecton what yourfathors Spain, The designs he conceived and set on 
were, on What you now are. The fault does not foot have elicited the admuration of bis bitterest 

i tution by which foes. A Parlisment or Congress was immnadi« 




















have been gow ceive the most ely assembled at Bayonne, consisting me 
hopes and confidence in the resulte of your pre-| hundred and fifty of the most Mustrious men of 
pant sitastion, for I wish that your latest posterity | the ogden. These enlightened patriots exulied 

ight prospects which were opening 


should preserva tha recollection of me, and way, |in the 
PB bee Al 


‘Bia was the regenerator of my country.” their country. 


A Gres coun tion wan 


108.) 


adopted, well adapted to the manners of Spain, | 
gud to tho advancizg light and liberty of the age. ; 

Joos arrived at Bayonne on the 7th of June, : 
1808, ‘The Spaniza Congress waited opox the. 
new Kiug to tender him the homage of the; 
Spuidh cation, “They then, in a body, visited 
Napoleon, With heartfalt gratitude they ro-i 
turned thanks to their powerful benefactor, who 
seemed to be securing for Spain a prosperous | 
ged « glorious future; On tes 9th of, ta. 
Soseph, accompani 8 magaificent 
of veteran troopa, and proveded ‘and followed by 
more than a hundred carriages, filled with the 
members of the Congress, departed for Madrid, 
to take hia seat upon the throze of Spain. 

Ths notice of Joseph's accession to th 
nish throne was immodistely communicated to 
all the foreign Powers, He was promptly recog- 
nised by nearly al the Continental Powers. 
The Emperor of Russia added felicitation to bis 
acknowledyment, founded upon the well-known, 
exalted character of Josoph. Even Ferdinand, 
from the palace of Valengay, wrote Joseph letters 
of congratulation, and intreuted him to induce 
Napelion to give him one of his nieces in: 
marriage. 

There is something in this whole affeir which 
the iugenions mind contemplates with perplexit 
and pain. It would be » relief to be able with 
soverity to cundems. Napole haa performed! 
fo many noble deeds that be can afford to bear! 











JOSEPH SONAPARTE MADE KING OF SPAIN. 


» 


upholding, by his armics, ose of the most 
bigoted, tie Biol and liberty-orvshing dee 
potieuas earch bas ever kaown, Standing before 
the world as the advocate of freedom in France 
sad of slavery in Spal, be would have et 

u bis name which never could have 
Teun ence, 

The combined kings of Europe, by conspl- 
racies, by treachery, by the most rancoroua vio- 
Yenoe, were striviug to burl Napoleon from hie 
throne. Earth never before witnessed such 
gigantic endeavours. Not @ monarch in the 
‘Old World had s higher and s holier claim to 
‘fais crown than bad Napoleou. The unanimous 
‘voice of the people had made kim their king. In 
self-defence be tock from the Bourbeus of Spain 
that power which they were striving to use for 
his destruction, With characteristic generosity 
be did everything in bie power to mitigate the 
sorrows of their fat By the course he pursued 
‘be even won the love of their selfish hearts, But 
at last the combined kings suecssded. They de- 
throned Napoleou. They assigued to him no 
palace of leisure and of Jnxury, ‘They sent hima 
to yeurs of protracted ayony upon the storm- 
drenched rocks of St. Helens. Valougay and 
Longwood! Who was the maguanimous victor? 

In reference two this «fair, Napoleon remarked 
& O'Meara— 

“Ifthe goverament I establisbed had remained, 
it wonld have been the beet thing that aver 

















the burden of his faults. Bat the oalmly-weigh. . happened for Spaio, I would have regencratod 
ing jndgment is embarrassed, and hesitates to pass the Spaniards I would hare made them a great 
sentence of condemnation, 'No one can contem- ination. In the place of a feeble, imbecile, super- 
plate all the diticultios of Napoleon's position  stitions race of Bourbons, I wonld have 
without udmitting thet, fo its labyrinth of per- | thom anew dynasty, which wonld have no claim 
plots he ie an nual claim to chatty. | pon the oxton except by the good it would 
Who, af that tioe, bad a right to the throne /bave rendered unto it, 1 would have destroyed 















of Spalu? Charles IV. had” becn nominally !superetition uod priesteraft, and abolished the 
king. Godoy, the paramour of the queen, wes! Ing , and monastories, and those lasy 
the real sovereign. Charles bad abdicatad in| beasts of friars.” 


In sveral conversations with Las Casaa, he 
remarked— 


favour of Ferdinand. He solemuly declared to 
the untio ot performed an action in m 
life with teyre plessnse.” ‘The same day in which |“ The impulicy of my conduct in reference ta 
ho made tbis wifirmation, be wrote his svoret| Spain is imevocably decided by the resulta, I 
rotent, in which he says, “I declare that my oaght to huve given a liberal constitution to the 
lecree, by which I abdicated the crown in fa-{ Spanish nation, aud charged Ferdi id with its 
your: 1y son, is an act whicb I was compelled jexecution. If be acted with god fuith, Spain 
‘ups to prevent the effusion of bl It; most have prospered aud harmonized with oar 
shonld, therefore, be regarded as null" Did the} new inanc Che great object would hava 
throne belong to Charles and Godoy? Ferdi- been obtained, and France would bave acquired 
nand had graspad the throne. He bad treason- an intimate ally and an addition of power traly 
abiy excitad a rebellion, and bed forced his| formidable. Hud Ferdin ‘ on the oontrury, 
father to abdicate. Had Ferdinand a right to| proved faithless tu bis enxagements, the Spaniards 
the wromu? Napoleon bad convinced father, | themselves would not have failed to dismiss bira 
favourite, and son, that, with wine and boauds, | and would have applied to me for a ruler in bt 
they could pass tueir time more pleasan!ly than pace. At al! e* nits, that unfortunate was o- 
im gvverning an empire. They abdicated in his | Spain was areal ion, It waa the Grat cause 
favour, Had Napoleon a right to the throne? of the calamities of France. 











If Napnieon had decided to sustain the iniqui- 
toaa claiine of Ferdinand, who, by treachery aud 
violency, tuad forced bis father to sbdicate, the 
world = till more severely condemned 
him, He would foolishly have strengthened the 
party hostile to himself He would Lave bees 
wwost grosily recreant to his owa principles, in 


“Twas assailed with imputations for whis.. 
however, I had givet: a0 cause. History will de 
me justic Twas charged in that affair with 
pertidy, with laying enurcs, and with bud faith, 
und yet I was completely innocent. Never, 

0 been said to the contrary, 





wlataeer may bi 


fave I broken any engugement or violate 


promise, efther with regend to Spain or any 
bother Power. 

“The world will one day be convinced that, 
in the principal transactions relative to Spain, I 
was completely @ stranger to all the domestic 
intrigues of its court; that I violated no en- 
gagement with the father or the aon; that 1 
made use of no falsehoods to entice them both to 
Bayonne, but that they both strove who should 
be the first to show himself there, When I saw 
them at my feet, and was enabled to form a cor- 
rect opinion of their total incapacity, I beheld 
with compassion the fate of a great people. I 
engerly seized the singular opportunity held out 


to me by fortune for regenerating Spain, rescuing | upan the 
ber from the yoke of England, and intimately | the & 


uniting her with our system, It was, in my 
conception, laying the fundamental basis of the 
tranquillity and security of Europe. But I was 
far from employing for that purpose, as it has 
deen reported, any baso and paltry stratagems. 
Tf I erred, it was, on the contrary, by daring 
openness and extraordinary energy. Bayonne 





WAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


lene. 
‘co-operation. Napcleon, who hed previously, in 
‘soneequence of their perfidy, contemplaced their 
overthrow, orale Hee oa ay sd 
Opportnnity. He en yy that it was 
not safe for him to leave either of them upon the 
throne. He promised that, if they would abdi- 
cate, he would give them all wanted— 
wealth and splendour. The hestility between 
the parent the son was so malignant, that 
exch party preferred to see Napoleon in possea- 
sion of the throne rather than the other. Thoy 
both wccepted. Napoleon conferred upon them, 
with princely magnificence, palaces and hunting 
phat apes placed one of the noblest of men 
throne of Spain. The regeneration of 

Peninszla wee commenced. Nepo- 
leon hoped that he was now secure from a stab 
in the back. 

‘While these scenes wore transpiring st Bay- 
‘onne, Napoleon was hourly animating, by his 
tireless energies, the moet distant provinces in 
his empire. He had commenced a eeries of most 
herculsan efforts to dovelop the maritime ro- 





waa not the scene of » premeditated ambush, but | sources of France, Harbours and docks were 


of @ vast master-atroko of atete policy. I could 
hava preserved myself from these imputatioas by 
ttle bypooriey, or by giving up the Prince of 
Peace to the fury of the people. Bat the ides 
appeared horrible to me, and struck mo as if I 
was to receive tho price of blood. Besides, it 
must also bo acknowledged that Marat did mo a 
it deal of mischiofin the whole affair. 

“Be that as it may, I dieinined havi 

course to erooked and common-place 





formed. The conste were fortified. Vessels of 
every description were built. Great onro was 
devoted to the training of naval officers. Every 
available resource was called into action to pro- 
tect the French flag from inault, and to secure 
for France the benefits of commerce. In his 









ning much information rel 





fents. 
T found myvelf #0 powerfal, I dared to strike 
from @ situation too exalted. I wished to act 
liko Providence, which, of its own accord, ap- 
Plios remedies to the wretchedaess of mankind 
by means occasionally violent, but for which it 
is unaccountable to hnman judgment. 

“Sach, in a few words,” says Napoleon, “is 
the whole history of the affair of Spain. Let the 
world write and say what it thinks fit, the result 
oust be what I havestated, You will perceive 
that there was no occasion whatever for my pur- 
suing indirect means, falsehooda, breach of pro- 
mises, and violation of my faith. In order to 
render myself culpable, it would have been abso- 
Iutely necessary that I should have gratuitously 
dishonoured myself I never yet betrayed any 
wish of such a nature.” 

“Porhaps in the whole annals of the world,” 
says Alison, “ blackened as they are by deeds of 














wickedness, there ia not to be found a more atro- | 
cious eystem of perfidy, fraud, and dissimalation ' received with transports of enthusiesm. 


than that by which Napcleon won the kingdoms 
of the Spauiah Penir-ain.” 

On the contrary, says Sir Walter Scott, “To 
4o Napoleon justice, 
axtraordinary discussion, made the lesst attempt 
+0 colour his eelfish policy.” 

Sir Walter is undeniably right. It4s @ plain 
story. Tho Spanish Bourbons were involved in 
the ‘most. desperate family quarrel. Father and 
fon hated each other implecably. Both, of their 
avn acoord, hastened $0 Napoloon to scoare his 











6 at no time, through this jects he was by far 


ming ee of these excursions he had seen num- 
‘ders of fine oaks and firs lying on the ground, 
and rotting for want of means of transport. 

“My heart bleeds,” be wrote to ; 
“to see all this valuable wood perishing wi 
Teaely.” 


CHAPTER XLIL 
ACCUMULATING PERILS. 


‘Thiers'a testimony to the universal popalarity of the 
Emperor—His unaullied morality—His vigilance at, 
the canal of Languedoc—Renewed threntevings of 
x Interview with Metternich—Influence of the 

oaks la Spaio—Ineurroetion fo Spain urd Portural 

= lon The Bulls 
bye, ow joseph Bousparte~1 








Frox Bayonne Napoleon retumed to Patis, 
He visited, by the way, many of the southern 
departments of France. In every place he was 


08 
was in the highest etate of prosperity. This 
prosperity was justly and oniversally attributed 
to the genins of Nepoleon. With bis own sub- 

e host popular rovereiga in 
‘Enrope. No monarch was ever surrounded with 
homage more sincera and universal. 

* He was everywhere,” says Thiers, "' greeted 
‘with every demonstration of respect by immense 
multitudes. The prodigious man who had re 
ened thoes provinces from civil war, and Li 
given them beck quiet, eafety, prosperity, and 
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the exercise of their religion, was in their eyes 
more than 2 mso—he was almost a god.” 

Testimony like thia falls ferangely apon the 
ears of those who are familiar with only such 
representations as conqnering England and tbe 
Bonrbons of France have hitherto allowed to 
teach the public mind. Let the intelligent 
reader reflect for one moment upon the fact thet, 
23 soon #8 Napoleon had beon crushed by his 
allied foee, it became a matter of the utmost im- 
oe to the rej, family in France, to 

ngland, and to avery despotic government of 
Enurope, to misrepresent the cbaracter of their 
Hlustrions antagonist. The stability of their 
thrones depended upon convincing the people 
that Napoleon was an exeorable tyrant. Con- 
sequently, the weni and the almost boundless 
patronage of all the monarchies of Europe were 
‘concentrated in securing the vituperstion of the 
one Ione exile of St. Helens. The trumpet 
peals of these assaults still reverberate through 
Enrops. Never before was mortal man exposed 
to such an ordeal. Yet Napoleon, vanquished 
‘at Waterloo, became the victor at St Helens. 
Alone upon’ hia barren rock, prohibited from 
uttering one word in self-defence, be silentl; 
breasted the clamour which filled the world, at 
triumphed over it all 

England affirmed that che was fighting for 
the Liberties of Europe, She conquered. She 
attained the end for which she fought. And 
where now are those boasted liberties? Did the 
perfidious Ferdinand eonfer them upon Spain? 
Are they to be found beneath the iron rule of 
‘he Bourbons of Naples? Did that Hungerian 
‘weil, which recently tingled upon the ears of the 
world, sound like the shout of an enfranchised 
people? Aro those dirges, blending with the 
gales which sweep the snows of Siberia, the 
pecans of popular freedom? The liberties of! 
Europe! Rey fell, by the onslanght of all the 
banded despots of Christendom, in the 
of Waterloo, They were entombed beneath the 
weeping wilow of St. Helena. England now 
dreads the despotism of Russia as much as she 
once feared the democracy of France. When 
Napoleon fell, popular rights fell with bir, and 
feudal aristocracy regained itasway. ‘Enrope,” 
said Napoleon, “must soon bacome ableen 
of Cossack.” ‘The gloom of Russian despotism, 
like the black pall of midnight, le now settling 
down over all the Continent. 

Tt in not always easy to ascertain the facts in 
reference to the private morals of one who 
occupies a conspicuous position in the eyes of the 
world. ‘Thers was a time when Napoleon was 
accused of every crime of which s mortal can 
be guilty. All the members of the Bonaparte 
family were likewise represented as utterly in- 
famous. Even his bitterest enemies now admit 
that, in this respect, he bas been grievously 
wronged. 

« At one time,” says the Encyclopmdia Bri- 

along a) Nupaleos rahe gained credit 
derogatory to Napoleon readily i 
fms England, Indeed, the more slanderous oF 





GROSS CHARGES AGAINST THE EMPEROR 


infamons the tale the greater became the 
that it would be believed. The cx- 
dulity of national hatred was not shocked by 
ordiuary improbabilities, For instance, it wat 
commonly said, and, we may add, universally 
believed, that Josephine was & woman of infa- 
mous character, or worse. ‘The common belief is, 
however, altogether unsupported by evidence. 
Ia it probable that be who 20 fully reoognived the 
necessity of discountenancin, damorality, and 
who afterwards drove from his presence and bin 
service all women of questionable reputation, 
would have dave so bad he been ious that 
he bad married « pervan of doubtful or of indiffo~ 
ent character ?” 
“Tn the autumn of 1802" 





iven colour to the vast 
leon was subjected. It 
will be some time before the truth can be 
gradually established, but it has been in con- 
tinual progres of emancipation since his fall 
Posterity will recognize him not only ax great, 
but likewise, in many respects, a good man, 
excelling in private and domestic virtues. Ne- 
poleon's morals were not only exemplary, but 
Singular, compared with contemporary monerchs 
—Napoleon, apart from rabid ambition, was = 
model of domestic, particularly matrimonial, 
virtaes.” 

Louis Bovsperte, s man of nnsullied character, 
thus speaks of his brother Napoleon :-— 

“He was temperate, and had ouly noble pas- 
sions. That which ia incontestable is, that, the 
husband of « firet wife much older then himeelf, 
ho lived matrimonially with her in the most 
perfect harmony, even to the last day of their 

ion, without giving her any subject of com- 
plaint. It is undeniable that no one can re~ 
proach him with keeping any titled mistrem, 
nor with any scandal; wnd whon married - 
seoond time, at the age of forty-two yours, he 
treated his second spouse with courtesy, amin- 
bility, and with s delicasy of attention which 
wrong te Eereskia hi bi 

he innumerable gross charges which 
‘were bronght against Napoleon, he was sccused 
of 1 intimaoy with Hortense, the Janghter 
of Josephine. Bourricnne was the private secro- 
tary of Napoleon, “Ho was changed with pocu- 
Iation, and was dismissed from office. Upon the 
restoration of the Bourbons, be was takeu into 
their service, and, while drinking of their cup, 
‘he wrote a bitter work against his former master. 
‘And yet he says, “This calumny must be classod 
among those which malice delights to take with 
the charsctar of men who become celebrated, 
Let not this reproach be made a charge against 
him by the impartial historian, His principles 
‘were rigid in an oxtreme degreo, Any fault of 
the natare charged neither entered his mind, nor 
‘was it in accordanos with his morals or his taste.” 

‘The Duchess d’Abrantes says of Hortonee 
“In the yoar 1800 she was a cherning girth 
She afterwards beoame one of the most amiable 
Princesses of Europa I bave aeap mang, beck 
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im their own courts and in Paris, but I never 
knew one who bad any pretensions to equal 
talent, The First Consal looked npon her as hi 
thild, It was only in that country, so fertile in 
the inventions of scandal, that @o foolish an 
sccuration ould have heen imagined as that any 
fecling less pure than peternel affection actuated 
his conduct towards her. The vile calumny met 
with the contempt it merited. It is now only 





his the world knows that I have singol 
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ing the least sigu ws anger, “They are in the 
‘wrong to attack me on the srore of morals. Al 

jarly improved 
them. They cannot be ignorant that I was not 
tt all inclined by nature to debauchery. More- 
over, the multiplicity of my aftairs would never 
have allowed me time to indulge iu it.” Whor 
he came to the pages where his mother was de- 
teribed as guilty of most infaroons conduct, he 








remembered to be coufuted. The fact ie, that | repeated several times, in tones of blended grio’ 
Booaparte had but one real passion, In that ali! and indignation, «Ah, medame! poor madame 
his other feclings were absorbed.” “ Josephine,” | with erlony character! if uhe were to rend this! 
the says, “was ingufferably vain of the fidelity } Great God I’ 
of ber husband.” ! These facte sufficiently prove thet Napoleon is 

In referenceto thischarge, Josephine thus wrote not to be catalogued with the dissolute and licen 
to Hortense :—'* They who, in the affection hich tione kings who have sc oftea disgraced the 
my hosband menifeste for you, bave pretended to , thrones of Europe, History cannot record his 
discover other sentiments then those of a parent inare with such profligstes a9 Henry VIIT., 
‘and a friend, know wot bie row. His mind ie too! Charles II, and George IV. From the com 
sleveted above that of the vulgar to be ever panionship of such men be would have recoiled 
accessible to unworthy passions.” ‘with disgust. 

His bubite in this respect were co peculiar in As Napoleon was visiting the southern depart- 
those times of universal corruption, thet while! mente of his empire, an incident cccarred peco. 
one party accused bis of the most revolting ‘liarly iljnstrative of his watchfulnese and of hie 
devavchery, another party affirmed that be was | discrimination. He bad ordered «ne very diffi- 
& mumster, whom God bed deprived of the ordi- cult and important works to be +xecuted on & 
nary energies and passions of @ man. In confir. - bridge of the caval of Languedoc. The enginesy 
mation of this view, they referred to the fact -had admirably accomplished the arduous achieve- 
tbat be was childless. ‘ment. Napoleon wished to inspect the worke, 

The Duchess d’Aiguillon, a former friend and and to reward the anthor of them on the theatre 
benefactress of Jasspbina during the tumult of of his glory. He sent orders to the prefect of 











those times, lad not preserved a perfectly spotess 
character. " She wished to bs received at cour. 
dosephine, grateful for past kindnesses, made 
application in her belialf. Napoleon perem} 

‘ly refused, Josepliine thua wrote to 
T era deeply afflicted. My former 
uppasing thet 1 oan obtain the fulfl- 











friends, 


ment of ail my wishes, must think that I have’ 


forgotten the past. The Emperor, indignant at 


the total disregard of morality, and alarmed at - 


the progress it mig\s still make, ie resolved that 


the example of n life of regularity and of religion : 


shall he presented in the palace where he reigns. 

“Few individuals,” saye Ingersoll, “probably 
noone, had more influence in andermining and 
discrediting the empire of Napoleon than a 
woman who made love to him, and then took 
vengeance because be treated her courtahip not 
ouly repulsively, but contemptuouelr. When be 
returned from Egypt there were but two females 
mh had any power oFzr the. yung congperor 
of thirty. They wore bis wife and his motber. 
General Bonaparte was e chaste, faithfal, fond 
hushand and ton, on whom ali the feminine 
attractions and temptations of Paris were thrown 
away; dressed simply, lived domestically and 
wnostentatiously, avoiding al} female connexions 
beyond his own fami 

“At St. Helena Napoleon was one day readin, 
the “ Secret History of the Cabinet of Bouaparte,’ 
by Goldemith. Tho chare-tor of the Emperor 
was painted iu the darkest ines of infamy. As 
Napoleon read page page. bs sometimes 
mhrogged his shoulders, and at tines even Janghed 
euscighs At jest he mildly ani i betrey- 

















ithe department and the chief engineer to repait 
‘to the spot Nepolson, ever punctual, arrived 
| before prefect, and found only the chief 
engineer at the place. He immediately enteved 
Hinto conversation with him, and asked many 
|qrestions upon every point of difficulty which 
mast have been encountered in the execution of 
‘ne enterprise oo arduous. The engineer ecemed 
embarraseed, and replied with hesitation and con- 
fasion. Soon the profect appeared. Napoleon 
promptly enid to bim— 

“Tam not correctly informed. The bridge 
was not made by thet man. Such n work is far 

rood his capacity.” 

10 prefect then confessed thet the chief 
engineer was neither the originator of the plan 
nor the author of the works, but that ther both 
belonged toe modest, enbordinare man, unkoown 
to firme, 

The Emperor immediately sent for this snb- 
engineer, and qoesioned Lin closely upoo every 
‘point upon which be was desirous of reodving 
{information He was perfectly satisfied with the 
| answers. 
| “7 am quite pleased,” seid he, “at having 
‘come in person to inspect these splendid works, 
otherwise I should never have known that you 
‘were the author of them, aud yon would Lave 
been deprived of the reward to which you are 
0 jastiy entitled.” He appointed the young 
{man. whose genius be hed thus discovered, chia 
* enginesr, and took him (» Paris. 

i Tn the 1808, 
| eturned to the metropolis, Austria, ever | 
t heart, and intensely bumitiate”*’ * 
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‘had long been ing for an opportunity to! effective force. Thatwould be cn armament ont 
fal again mpon the dreaded foe of aristocratic of all reason, I will not follow your example. 
privilege, the renowned champion of popnlar| Jt wonld soon be necessary to arm women and 
rights, Encouraged by the hostile attitude of! children, and we should relapse into « state of 
Spain, and believing that Napoleou would be!barbarism. Wherefore all these military pre. 
compelled to direct his main energies to that parations? Have I demanded arything of you? 
int, ahe began to assume a menscing ettituda | Have I advanced claims to aay of your prow 
ibe affected to believe that Napoleon lessodea jetnoee ‘The treaty of Presburg has settled 
to overshrow all the ancient reigning families ofall claims between the two empires. Your 
Europe. Pointing to the dethronemeut of the { master's word ought to have settled everyt 
Bourbons of Spain, ahe exclaimed, “ This is the | between the two sovereigns. I demand meg 
fate which awaits all the old royalties of the|of you—I want nothing of you except moutui 
Continent.” “We will die,” exclaimed the | quiet aud security, Is there any diticulty—any 
Archduke Charles, “if it must be so, with arms |one difficulty—between us? Let it be known, 
in our ‘anda, But the crown of Avstria shall | that we unay settle it on the spot.” 
hot. be disposed of as casily as that of Spain has| M. Metternich replied, “The Anstrian govern- 
bee“ ment, sire, hes no thonght of attacking France. 
ary preparations immediately resounded It has not ordered uny movement of troops.” 
thronghoat the whole kingdom. Seven hundred "You sre mistaken,” Napoleoa, with quict 
thousund men ware armed and sxercised every decision, rejoined. “ Assemblages of troops have 
dus Fourteen thousaud artillery horses -were taken place in Gallicia and Bohemia. in front of 
parcbased, and s million of muskets, Twenty the quarters of the French army. The fact is 
thousand ‘workmen were employed upon the incontestable, The immediate result must be 
fortifications of Hungary, that che Austrians, in the assemolage of equal forces on the French 
onse of defeat, might retire to those distant re- side. 1 must conveyutatly, instend of demolish- 
sreats for a prolonged and a desperate resistance. ing the fortresses of Silesia, repuit, arra, and pro- 
Too aBd dieabson of tos lay begun, to-dakle| vidon thiets, san Jos wvarhclinar sani on A was 
towards tho frontiers of France. National enthu-| footing. You are well awure Isbul! not be taken 
sissm was aroused to the bighast pitch. The|by surprise. Ishull be alwaye prepmaed. Yon 
Freuch, wherever they were found, as Vienna,| rely, perhaps, upon aid from ths ioperor 0: 























at Trista, at the watering-places of Germany, 
were wantonly insulted. 

Napoleon ‘dvended another war, 
nothing to gain by it. It thwarted his magni 





feent plane for enriching and emblishing bis imaging, ee, zt the opporenity i a fro 
Peace was the most intense |abts one for uttacking France. 

desire of his bontt. Under these circamstanees, | grievous mistaize on 

bo liad an interview with BI. Metternich, the | desire war, 


majestio ainpis. 


Austria, minister. Napoleon’ was particular 


He tea] fested. respect 


\y |of your Emperor, and of the enlightened men 
gracious and saild, but very decided. Mauy of | your country. 


You deceive yourself. Twn certain of 

his adhesion, of the disapprobation he has mani. 
ing your armaments, and of the 

yn the occasion, Do not 








K, 
course he will ad 








It would be 
‘your part, You do not 
T believe it of you, M. Metternich, 








But the German nobility, dis 


th ministers of other couris were present. In |aatiafied with the changes which bave occured, 
alow aud gentle tone of voice, but sufficiently | fill Germany with their rencour. You allow 


loud to be overheard by many who were present. 


ha said— 

“You wish, M. Metternich, either to make 
thten os.” 

“We wish, sire,” M. Mettornich replied, “ to 
de nlther the one nor the other.” 

“Why, then,” replied Napoleon, “ your arma- 
monts?”"They agitto yourselves and Europe, 
They pat peace in jeopardy, and ruin your 
finances.” 

“These arrangements are only defensive,” said 
M. Mctternieb, 

‘Nap: 1 aaildly, bat firmly, repliod— 

‘Were your artaaments only defensive, they 
‘would not be so hurried, When new organiza- 
fiona are to be created, one takes time, doce 
nothing abruptly. Things aro done best shat 
are done slowly. One does not, under such oir- 
cumstances, erect magazines, order assemblaxes 
of troops, and buy horses, particularly artillery 
horses. Your army smounts to nearly four 
bundred thousand meu. Your militia will nearly 
equal the same camber. Were I to imit.te you, 
Uahould add four hundred thousand rt By 








yourselves to be iuluenced, You communicate 
your ewotions to the masses in urging them to 
‘arm. By-and-bye, yon will be brought to that 
point at which one longs for a crisis, a8 » means 
of escaping ont of au insnpportable situation, 
That crisis will be war. Moral and physical 
vature alike, wh hey ara come to that fronbled 
state which’ precedes the atorm, Luve need to 
explode, ia ordsr to parify tho air and bring back 
serenity. This fa what 1 four from your preeent 
conduct. I repeat to you L want nothing of you. 
Tdemand sotliing bat peace, But if you aiake 
Preparations, { <liall maze sach, that the anpe- 
rlority of my unas will not be more doubtfal 
than in the preceding campaign, ‘Thug, in 
order to preserva peace, we aball have brought 
on war.” 

‘This conversation was immediately committed 
to paper by the Austrian minister and sont to 
‘Vienna, The next day, effectaaly to sound the 
disposition of Austri, the French smuussador 
was i to repeat to the Austrian cabioot 
that thess extrao: ry armaments must be 
stopped, or that war wnst ooouly hy declan 





na 


Aapoleon also ealled upen Austria for the recog- 
fiten of Joveph as Bing of Spain. At the same 
time, Napoleon addressed a circular to the 
Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, in 
which be called upon them “to make ready 
their contingents, to prevent @ war, without 
pretext es without an object, by showing to 
‘Austria that they were prepared for it.” An 
asticle also apponred in the Monitew, which was 
said to be from the pen of Nepolecn, in which 
he accused Austria of attempting to rouse the 
populace of Enrope again to arms, 

“ Aastria has adopted the revolutionary system. 
She has now no right to complain of thé conduct 
of the Convention in proclaiming war to the 
palace and peace to the cottage. A plan bas 
been organized at Vienna for ® general insur- 
rection all over Enrope, the execution of which 
is contided to the ardent zeal of the Princes of 
the house of Austria, propagated by the procla- 
mations of its generals, and diffused by its de- 
tachments ut tie distance of six hundred miles 
from its armies.” 

Bat, in the meantime, affairs in Spais aad 
assumed a most disastrous aspect, The wvaks, 
whose influence was almost boundless over the 
ignorant and fanatics} populace, were exaspe- 
rated. All over the land they suddenly kiadled wrote to Napoleon—*I have nobody for me, 
fa blaze of insurrection. ‘The pride of the nation We want fifty thoueand veteran troops and fifty 
was wonnded. The Franch sad the friends of millions of francs, If you deiay, we shall want 
the French wers massacred with every con-|one hundred thousand troops and one bundred 
ceivable act of barbarity. Chateaux were pil. and twenty-five millions of francs,” Already 
luged and burned. Ali the tumultuous and loving bis own subjects, he complained bitterly 
sanguinary horrors of the French Revolution of the outrages with which the French soldizts 
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which washed the ish coast, without wait. 
ing for orders fom home, imoedistely and 
ardent espoused the cause of the insurgents, 
The Eugiish government received the tidings 
with enthusiasm. The King exclaimed to his 
Parliament, “The Spent antion, thes nobly 
straggling against the usurpation and tyrann; 
of France, oan no longer be considered by me a0 
the enemy of Great Britain, but is recognised 
by me asa natural friend und ally.” the 
Ss} mers of war were immediately re- 
leased, ed, armed, and sent to Spain to 
swell the number of the insurgent host. The 
‘vast ies of the British navy were called 
into requisition to land upon the Peninsula 
money and all kinds of military supplies, This 
was done with euch profusion as to amaze the 
Spaniards. An army of 30,000 mon was also 
sent to co-operate with the Spanish forces. 
‘These English troops were placed under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. The iron decision be had 
developed in the bombardment of Copenhagen 
proved him worthy of the trast. 

Joseph, mild, humane, and a lover of pence, 
was appalled by the storm of war which had 
suddenly burst upon him. In his elarm be 





wera renewed. The Spanish people defended 
the throne and the altar with the same ferocity 
with which the French had assailed them both. 

While Austria was assuming such s threaten- 
ing attitude, Napoleon did not dare to withdraw 
from the vicinity of the Rhine the veteran troops 
assembled there. He had, consequently, been 
cotnpelled to send only young recruits into 
Spain. Of the 80,000 inexperienced snd youth- 
fx) conscripts whom Napoleon had ordered to 
the Peninsula, 17,000 were in the hospitals, 
leaving an efficient force of but 63,000 men. 
‘The Spanish authorities friendly to Joseph could 
place but little reliance npon the army under 
their command. ‘The Spanish soldiers frater- 
nized with the people. Bells rang tho alarm, 
Beacon. fires blazed on every hill the signal for 
revolt. The panper peanantry, weary of the 
monotony of & merely vogetablo life, were glad 
of any pretext for excitement, and for the 
chance of plunder, Napoleon’ Lad conferred 
upon Spain @ good prince and good institutions, 
The Spaniards burled that prince from his 
throne, and riveted again upon their own limbs 
the fetters of the most unrelenting ‘ism, 
Napoleon amilod when the AbbG de Frade suid 
to him— 

* Sire, you arein the condition of a benevolent 
maa who has roscued s termagant wife from the 
Sratality of her busbend. She falls upon her 
henetactor and scratches out his eyes.” 

‘The British navy, swarming in the waters 





retaliated the ferocity of the Spaniards. 
Napoleon replied, “Have patience and good 
gourage, Twill nt let you want any resource, 
‘You shall have troops in sufficient quantity. Do 
not set yourself up as the accuser of my soldiers; 
to their devotedness you and I owe what we are, 
‘They have to do with brigands who murder 
them, and whom they must repress by terror. 
Strive to gain the affection of the Spaniards; 
but do not disconrage the army—that would be 
‘an irreparable fault.” 
@ such formidable arma 


With Austria ri 

menta in the North, it was not safe for Napoleon 
to withdraw any of the veteran troop who were 
will ‘ing beyond the Rhi ie could only 
send to Joseph young conscripts, and an abundauit 
supply of all’ military stores, Mattora grew 
worse every day. Al! Spain and Portngal were 
in s blaze of insurrection. A division of the 
French army, consisting of nearly 20,000 men, 
under General Dupont, was surrounded at Buylen 
by vastly superior forces of the Spaniards, ‘The 
French, wasted by sickness and suffering, and 
emaciated with starvation, were compelled to 
surrender. It was the first disgrace which had 
befallen the French eagles, When Napoleon 
heard the news he trembled with emotion, He 
hed roposed the utmost confdenos in General 
Dupont, and felt that, under the peculiar circum- 
stanoos of the case, be should hava died rather 
‘than havecapitulated, Napoleon was at Bordeaux 
when the first tidings of the cagivalatio. “ached 
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him. He read the despatches in silent anguish. from you the throne of Naples. ¥ will then ge 
The minister for foreign affairs, who was present, !and continue, amid the quict which suite my 
was alarmed at the deop dejection manifested by ea, the appiviess of a pop!  ¢ consanta to 


Ge Euperor. te oe pevsperow under wy etre.” 
«cls your Majesty anwell?” he inquired. Napoleon was keenly womnded under the 
Tee snaicta Geslaea wari" covert harshness of judgment which thie Teter 





Would that wero allt” exclaimedthe Emperor. 
“What, then, hus happened?” 
Napoleon, in bitterness of soul, recounted the 

humiliating details of the capitulation, and added, ‘courage of Joseph. 


“That an army should be besten is nothing; a 
it is the daily fala of ‘war, and is nail; repaired; “Bo worthy of your brother,” he wrote, ‘Try 
but thet an army should submit to « dishononra- | to bear yourself ss becomes your position, What 
ble capitulation ia a stain on the glory of onr| cate I for @ parcel of insurgents, whom I shall 
arms which cnn never be eaced, Wosnds in. (Sette with m dragoons, and who are not likely 

The moral | to dofeat armies that neither Austria, Russia, nor 


contained. He ever loved Joseph, and prized 
bis judgment and his co-operution above that of 
sny other of his brothers. By the energies of 
his own mind he strove to reanimato the waning 





rr ave incur 
Cot nara enbe nal be aible, Whart {Prassia could withstand? I shall find the Pillars 
they have had the infamy to consent that the |Of Hercules in Spain. J shall not find there the 
haversacks of our soldiers shonld be searched like | imitsof my power.” : 

those of robhers! Could 1 have expected that| Napoleon promised him immadiate and effeo- 
of Goneru) Dupont--a man whom I loved, and {tual reinforcements, aud gave the most minuto 


was rearing to become @ marubal? They say 
he had no other way to prevent the destruction 
of the army, to save the lives of the soldiers. 
Fetter, for better, to have perished with arms in 


their hands—that not one should have escaped. | 


‘Their death would bave bean glorious. We 
oul have avenged them. You can always eup- 


end sagacions counsel in reference to the pro- 


Isecution of the war. The most zaggerated 
‘reports were cent to him of the forces of the 


insurgents. 

‘In war,” Nepoleon replied, “it is at all times 
and in all places dificult to know the truth. But 
it is always possible to collect it, if one will be 


ply the place of soldiers, Honour alone, when|St the pains. You have a oumerons cavalry 


ones lost, can never be regained.” 


and the brave Lasalle. Send ont your dragoons 


Ta the first outburst of his anguish he ex-|t sweep the country over @ range of thirty or 


claimed, in referenca to those who had signed | 





capitation, 


forty miles. Seize the alcaldes, the onrés, the 
notable ipbabitarts. Keep them until they 


“They bave sullied our uniform. It shall be |Pe2" Interrogate them jndicionsly, and yon 
washed in thes blood.” Soon, however, more | Will learn the “rath which you will never learn 
generous feelings regeined the sascendency. | by going to sh ep w thin your lines,’ 
Sincerely he pitied his unfortunate friend. “Un-| Joseph bad no heart to Sre npon the Spaniards. 
happy man!” he exclaimed again and again; |The war war -onducted with but little vigour. 
“‘anhappy man! What a fall, after Albeck, {Napoleon at 1 it smiled at the continued display 
alle, Friedland! What a thing war is! One |of weakness, Ho then wrote to Joseph to re- 
day, one single dey, is enough to tamish the main quietly behind his intrenchinents upon the 
Instre of a lifetime.” Ebro until the Emperor should arrive to help 
General Savarg now advised Joseph to retire him. Matters had now assumed so threatening 
from Madrid and fortify himself upon the Ebro. an aspect, that Napoleon, notwithstanding the 
“But what will Napoleon aay?” esked Joseph, hostile attitade of Austr, ventured to withdraw 
“The Emperor will scold,” quictly remarked Wot one hundred the ind troops from the 
Savary. Mis fits of anger’ are boizteroun, bat Raine. Ho sent them, b: forced marches, uczoss 
they do not kill. He,no doubt, would stayhere, 0 vast territory of Prince, to mb the Pere; 
But what ia possible fr him is notao for others.” Rees, and fo await bis am || One bandrod 
Joseph retreated from Madrid, and from his|Euids of France, ea to tha waomcicn 
intrenched eamp upon the Ebro wrote to his im- sensed by the departure of the veteran but- 
perial brother talions. ‘All the great thoroughfares of Fra:ce 
“Thave not « single Spaniard te who is wers thronged by those vast maser of meu 
attached to my canse. As a general, my part passing in opposite directions. 
would be endurable—nay, ensy; for, with © de- ‘The well-trained soldier cares little for his lifa 
tachment of your veteran troops, I could conquer He becomes a mere animal, The soul is bruti- 
ths Spaniards; but as a ing hy part is intup~ lised. The conscience i dead. He eesks 10 
table, for I mest slaughter ono portion of my enjoy, by every indulgence, the brief existeuo- 
Fabjects'to make tho otber submit. Idecling, which Bien oe hime Napoleon was consum- 
therefore, to reign over @ people who will not mately skilful in touching all tha seoret sp: 
have me, Still, I desire not to retire as con- of human action. For these itamense bands of 
quered. Send me, therefore, one of your old men traversing France, his foresight provided, 
armies. I will retum at its head to Madrid, and in all the important towns throngh which they 
test with the Soaniards, I shall demand beck shoald pass, the moss brilliant cuteriainmente 
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Miuninations ard banquets grosted them. Mar were intellizent and well eduoated, others frivo- 
tial songs Wor composed be sung at thess lousand ignerunt, but ail were beautiful, acd ail 
fetes, cclebratiug the heroic sxploits of thearmy, devotedly foud of music and dancing. The 
and ‘stimulating the passion for military glory. young men, by the grace of their manners and 
At the same time, vast magazines of the muni- language, and the elegence and Ixxury of their 
tions of war were established at the foot of the dreas, completely eclipsed our most’ approved 
Pyreueee der hoard of the a ig Tatisian models, our Kichellens, Narbonoes, 
. When Alexander heard of the disasters “ Every day brought new /ées, new parties of 
Spain, bo anid to M. Cunlaincourt, Napoleon's pleasure.’ I sonfeas' that T found. it mo 
azabassador— ‘Matter to maintain my establishment in a aye 
“You must make the best of a bad job, and corresponding with the Russian notions of mu- 
go through this matter without flinching. Your pificence, Balle, concerts, plays, 
tuuster sent to Spain young soldiers, and not oecupied the evenings, and A 
enongh of them,  Bedides, he was Dot there, favourite day amusement, 1 wi 
und blunders have bees committed. He will, | instance ont of a thousand to give you an idea 
however, soon repair all that. Your Emperor ‘of the profase expenditure of money in Russia. 
cunuot suffer any Bourbon so near him. This At e supper given after a ball at che embassy, 
in, on his part, ® consistent policy, which I piete of fve pears cost two thousand seven 
ely admit. Iam not jealous of his spgran- huodred and fifty francs. On another occasion, 
it, especially when it is prompted by the 
same motive as thé :-#t. Let him not be jealons 
of those which are in like manuer necessary to 
my empire, und quite as essy to justify. For! frane che pound. You must not imagine that 
my parl, J shall be invariable. I am about to| this was an exception worthy of remark or cal- 
address ‘Austria in language whicl will indnes culated to excite surprise. On the contrary, 
her to reflect seriously on Ler imprudent con-| any attempt to spare thie expense would Lave 
duct. I will prove to your waster that I am} appeared baby and absurd. 
faithful in bad und good paste ‘Tell “hits, ' "“] moat repeat to you a remark made by the 
however, that we must wee each other as 50D 88 Frnoeror on this subject. In my privute corre- 
possible.” ae . spondence with him, I frequently entered into 
“In 1807,” writes Caulaincours, “wheal was +i. most minute details of all that was going 
sent as ambassador to Rusia, the Emperor 5, He had desired me to write bits gossisi 
Napoleon had strained the zeuith of his political Piers They sensed hie. When T caforaed 
fortune, The Emperor always entertained him of the pears at five hundred france a-pieco, 
inst idea af the uoble and the cand. He was| be aneworod, +When Iwas  rob-icntocant, { 
economical in his own ws 2. venses, and a) should ‘have’ thought tyeelf vary fo if 
z yyself very fortunate if 
Gotlied fhe: te, eataa Yogi. as ‘athlon ‘yearly inoome, had been ax much as the 
¥ he ae ms joeut i: «wis luted to the price of your plate of Russian pears. Such ex- 
diguity of the crown. su had nicer travagances are only to be expected in madmen 
perception of what + exalted post or fools.” I am certain that the Emperor wal 
tion, "Ho was desizoca that the ambussuior of TTY angry at this ally profusion.” 
the greatest vation in the world should maintain jy," stacy of the ‘aupiro was now woch that 
with regal splendour the rank of the country he 'the pablic funds began to decline, England, 
bad the honour to represent. ‘I give you @ Spain, and Portugal had combined their arms in 
carte blancke for the expenses of the embassy. the south. Austria, in the north, was atming 
We minst sppenr like citizens grown rich THe| seven hundred thousand men. Prasaia, in tt 
court of France must not show iteelf mean and’ deaths of her humiliation, was longing for ax 
Onr brother of Russia loves ploasnreand opportunity to retrieve her fallen fortunes. It 
os ae ee was well-known that the nobility of Russia, 
ie ee t Reade, heel ee © headed by the Queen-Mother, were bitterly 
ant court of Russia, where I found joctile to’ Napoleon. It was doubtfal how lon; 
Fealizod all the traditions of the youthful days Ajexander would be able to withstand th 
of Louis XIV. Indeed, the glories of tho Grand Sppouition. “Speculators in the public. funds 
Monarquo seemed, at that time, a fond dream at eoTeasoured to excito a punio. Tho price. fall 
the court of St Peterebarg. | No cunrt ever tom ninety-four to a8 low as seventy. Napoloon 
Presented within % many elements of iomediately roused himself to encounter this 
pleasure and exsitement. Youth, beauty, geiety, ¢rancial warfare with the same vigour with 
and pend, ware ever grouped around the which he was accustomed to meet his foes upon 
throu : the field. “T mean,” said ho, “to make 
“Qn reception daye, the scene which pro. Mebel “a 
sented ital in th noone of th palace exceeded Bedags sealing Che eases By tapas OF 4 
all that imagination can plcture. It wasareall- 0 » pears and Bulls—terms app! 
tation of the wonders of the "Arabian Nights’ geged foie gactling warnicots of he Suck Eee 


‘Women of the most captivating beauty, grace, San Bear is one who cuntracts to deliver, st 
li i i specified future time, stocka which he doen nut 

and elegans, were sparkling in diamonds, and i's one who contracts to tare hem. ‘Beer rs 

arrays in @ gorgeoumess traly Asiatic. Some intervening tims, it ls the tuieraes of the furmer w de 














cherries which had been purchased at the price 
‘of four francs each were served as abundantly 
as though they had cost uo more than one 
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olona purchases, steadily excouted for one or two 
months, the 6 for m fall were beaten. 
The pablie funds ove again to the price which 
Napoleon deemol. it » point of honour for the 
government to maintain, He was extremely 

stified at this success. “ We have beaten the 

are,” lie said; ‘they will not try the game 
again. We have preserved for the creditors of 
state the capital to which they have a right; we 
have also elfacted good investments for the army. 
funds." Many of the specalators in thie financial 
worfare were ruined. Napoleon, with his ao- 
customed generosity. conferred npon them some 
Private recompense. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
YUH EMPERORS AT ERFURTR. 


Seating of the Emperors st Erfarth—Homage of Nspo- 
Jeon to man of science and genlus—Character of 
Aloxender—Letter to the Emperor of Auele—T1 
Alvorce «lined to— Minute and accurnte Informal 
of Napoleon—Hlis prodigious applicatiou—Bis effec 
tion for Alexander—Letter to the Klug of Englané— 
Chihing repulse of England—Napoleon's remarks to 
O'Moara—Napier’s admission, 

‘Tae 27th of September, 1808, the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting at Erfurth, was drawin, 
near. The attention of al) Europe was dit 
to this celebrated interview. The destinies of 
the world seemed to depend upon its issues 
Kings, princes, courtiers, from all parts of Europe, 
were crowding to witness the extraordinary 
spectacle. The Emperor of France was the 
hospitable host who was to receive them all as 
luis gnests. Napoleo: teft Paris surrounded by 

most brilliant retinne which ever acogn- 
panied an earthly movarch. The people were 
proud to have their kiug, on this occasion, tower 

n aplendour above «ll the kings of the nobles. 

Napoleon had previonsly despatched thither al) 

the applies“ -* gorgeour pleasure for thowe 

who live dewsurs only. 

He arrived at Erfurth at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. The streets were alrondy thronged 
with kings, dukes, princes, and high dignitaries 
of the church, the army, and the state. After 
having received the homage and the congratu- 
lations of this ilustsious throng, he rode at noon 
yo horseback, accompanied by the King of 
Saxony, and attended by an immense and mag. 
nificent staff, to meet the Emperor Alexander, 
who wns approaching in an open carriags. Ns 




















loon met hia friend and ally at the end of about 
siz miles. On perceiving the earriege in which 
Alexander rode, he galloped towards it with the 
utmost eagerness. The two Emperors alighted, 
and embraced each other with every expression 
of cordisl friendship. Horses had been provided 


Broa stocks, a6 the bear palls down with hie strong 
Pawn: alot the fatter to ralse the stocks, as the bull 
Shrows upwards with lis boras. The stock is, fo fact, 
never delivorad, and was never meant tobe. When the. 
time for dobvery arrives, the losing party pays 
dif erence verweea the price of the atock they and nt the 
‘ume the sonrreet war Tinie" We teres 





MEETING OF NAPOLEON AND ALEXANDER AT ERFURTH. 


for Alexander and his suite. The two Emperors 
rede into Erfurth aids by side, conversing with 
‘most friendly animation. 

At Erfurth, Napoleon presented to the Eo 
peror Alexander all the illustrious personages 
admitted to the interview. He then escorted 
him to the palace prepared for his reception. It 
‘was arranged that Alexander should dine every 
day at Napoleon's table. In the avaning there 
wan a splendid banquet, crowded by the most 
Mnstrious personages Europa conld farnisb. The 
town was illuminated. A tragedy, developing 
the noblest traita of human natare, was per- 
formed by the most accomplished actors of 
France. Alexander sat by the aide of Napo- 
leon, As the sentiment was expressed from the 
mage— 
©The friendship of « great man ts « gift from the gods!” 
Alexander gracefully rose, took the hand of 
Napoleon, and, bowing, said, “J experience the 
truth of thet sentiment every day.” An tn 
of 


' 
| 
stinctive burst of applacse from a pit full 
princes, nobles, and kings, shook the walls 
the theatrs. 


‘Napoleon had no relish for pleasure. Business 
was lis only joy. Arrangements were imme- 
@iately made for uninterrupted hours of con- 
ference. Alexander could hardly restrain his 
impatience to obtain oneason of Constantinople, 
Napoleon was decided that, at all hazards, Rursia, 
alresdy too formidable in her gigantic power, 
must be prevented from making tbat scguisition. 
He was, however, extremely desirous to gratify 
Alexender. The confirence continued for nearly 
tweaty days. The Emperor of Austria, in con- 
sequence of his hostile attitude, had not been 
invited to the interview. Francis, however, sent 
fan ambassador, ostensibly to present his con- 
gratulations to the two sovereignt who had met 
‘80 near to his empire, but in reality to penetrate, 
if possible, the secret of the interview. Napo~ 
; leon received the Austrian envoy with eye 
[but with reserve. With his accustomed frank- 
ness, be said, “Your master bas not been invited 
to this imperial meeting. We could uot iucite 
| bim while he is raising such threatening armies, 
If Anstria desires the friendship of Russia and 
of France, she must manifest a friendly disposi- 
tion. If she prefer the alliance of England, to 
England she must go for her intimacies.” That 
the secreta of the interview might be safe, they 
were confided to but four persons—the two 





‘sp0- | Emperors and their two ministers. 


‘All the splendour and the beauty of Germany 
had flocked to the little town of Erfurth. Napo. 
Jeon, as the host of thees illustrious guests, bad 
mado the most megnificent preparations for their 
enjoyment. Whilo he kept them incewant!» 
occupied with festivals, banquets, /Btes, and ba 
all the energies of his mind were engron 
during the morning and afternoon, ard deep ! 
the bouzs of the night, by the maj 
‘which trove at hin dispéwel, 














‘There was s distinguished lady whom: 
the occating ad oalted to Exforth, the Princess 





ale NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. (aos, 
of Tour, sister of the Quesn of Prussia. Her | post-honse, the most minute particulars of your 
rank, bor deanty, ber intellectual fascination, | visit to her will be despatched.” The Czar was 
attracted to ber drawing-rooms all the refine- na this bint 





sensitive to such noworiety, 
ent, ovelioess, aud geuiua of Germany. Th |goclea hie rsiog pessiog, ft was at Exfarth that 
highest names in literature and in ecience, allared | Ni made the memorable observation tu 
by the patronage of Napoleon, mingled with the |Talma on his erroneous view of Nero im the 
throng of princes and kings. Wieland and!“ Britannicus” of Racine. “The poet,” said ho, 
Goethe were there, Napoleon turned aside from | “has not represented Nero as a merciless despot 
tha brilliance of birth and of rank to pay his at the commencement of hia career. It was not 
homage to the spiendours of genius, till love, his ruling passior at the moment, was 
Wieland thus describes an interview with the thwarted, that he became violent, cruel, aud 
Emperor in the saloon of the Princess of Tour:— tyrannical.” 
“T hud been but & few minutes in the room A féte was arranged on the field of the battle of 
whea Napoloun erossed it to come to us. I Jeas, where Napoleon had ensihilated the Prus 
wus prosented by the Duchess of Weimar. He sian army. It was gen to Napoleon by those 
paid moe some compliments in an affable tone, who wore willing to forget their detent in their 
fising bis aye picreingly upon me. Few men desire to honour him. A magnitivent tent was 
hove apprared to me to possess, in the sate pitched on the mummit of the Landgrafenberg, 
degree, the power of penetrating at a glance the where Napoleon had bivouscked on the 19th of 
thoughte of others. I have never bebeld any October, two years before. Napoleon, with a 
ono more calm, more simple, more mild, or less gorgeous retinue, rode over the field of battle. 
ostentatious in appearance. Nothing about him A vast mnaltitude, from leagues around, thronged 
indicatcd the feeling of power in x greatmonarch, the Gela, and, dazzled by the eplendour of the 
Be spoke to me as an old acquaintance wonld mighty conqueror, surrounded him with their 
speak ton equal, What was more extraordiusry ions, The little town of Jena bad been 
on his part, he conversed with me exclusively seriously injured in the conflict of that dreadfal 
for en hour and a ball, to the great surprise of day. Napoleon sent 2 git of 800,000 francs 
the asrombly. He appeared to lieve no relish for the benefit of those inhabitants who hed sul- 
for anything pay. In apite of the prepossessing fered from the calamity. 
y of his manners, te ecemed tome tote At Ist the two Emperors hed resolved all 
x is midaigut I began to feel their difficulties, and signed the following con- 
lupreper to detain Lim 20 long, and vention, France and Russia aolemnly renewed 
J took she liberty to demand permission to retire. their alliance, and engaged to make peace or war 
ote pas said hs, in Gieedly tons. *Good in common, The two Emperors egreed tomake 
‘8 formsl proposal for pesca to England, and to 
salient celebrates: Gwins hineriat, had aa do this cm terme so maniferly "Betas the 
interview with Napu- .tcut tue same time. people of England should demand peace of the 
Hr thus records the edeos whiok the conversation ‘Eosliah Hegiend atid demand pene ts 
produced upon his aund. crown of Spain should remain on the head of 
“Quite impsrtially and truly, a= Ddefore Joseph. France consented that Alexander 
God, I must say, that the variety of his know- should tske possession of Finland, Moldavia, 
ledge, the acuteness oF bis observation, the | and Wallachia. Napoleon, with hie own hand, 
solidity of his understanding, filled mo with' drew up the letter, which was addressed directly 
astonishment. His mauner of speaking to me to the King of England, proposing peace, It 
inspired me with love for hin. It was one of was signed by both of the Emperors. 











the most remarkuble days of my life, By his 
genins and his disinterested goodness, he has 


soaguered mo to 
Joxender, witi all bis ambition, was a lover} 
of plensure, graceful and aminvle, One evening, 





ata ball, whilo Alexander was dancing with wie 
Queen of Westphalia, Napoleun was conversin:: 
with Goethe, the author of “ Werter.” At the 
close of the ‘evening, Napoleon wrote to Jose- 
phine, “T have attended ballin Weimar. The 

‘mperor Alexander danced, But1? no! Forty 
years are forty years.” 

Alexander Was & man of gallantry. There 
was a distinguished uctress at Erfurth, alike 
celebrated for her genius and her beauty. She 
attracted the attention of the imperial gallant. 
He inquired of Napoleon if there wonld be any 
inconvenience in his forming her personal ac- 
qnaintance. Nooo whsiever,” Napoleon coslly 
Teplied, “ oxoepting it would be a certain mode 

making you known iv ali Puis. At the nest 


Austria was deeply irriteted at not being ad- 
mitted to this interview. Nupoleon granted the 
subessador of Francis an audience of leave. 
He took occasion again to remonstrate egninat 
the unftiendly attitude Austria was assuming, 
“Tho court of Viewns,” aid he, “ must expect 
to bo exciuded from tlie affuirs of Europe 00 lo 
2s she manifests a disposition egain to distur! 
the repose of Europe.” Napoleon presented the 
ambassador with @ letter for the Emperor 
Francis, It was conceived in a frank, generous, 
‘and noble spirit. It was expressod as follows 
“Sie and Brother,—I have never donbted 
your Majesty's upright intentions. I have, not 
a iistanding, had feare for a while of seeing 
hostilities renewed between us. There is & 
faction in Vieaua which affects alarm, in order 
to hunny your cabinet into violent motanres, 1 
have had it in my power to dismember your 
‘Majeaty’s monarchy, oF at last to leave it lew 
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porerful, Idid not choose to do so, What fs 
is, it is by my consent, This is the most con- 
singing proof that I desire nothing of your 
Majesty. 1 amalways ready to guarantes the 
integrity of your Majesty's monarchy. I will 
never do anything contrary to the substantial 
interests of your dominions, But your Majesty 
must not open questions which fifteen years of 
wat bave settled. Your Majesty must prohibit 
‘every proclamation or proceeding provocative of 
wer. By pursuing a straightforward and frank 
line of conduct, your Majesty will render your 
people happy ; you will enjoy yourself the repose 
which you must earnestly desire after so many 
tronblex, Let your Majesty's proceedings dix 
play confidence, and they will inspire it. The 
best policy in these days js simplicity and trath. 
Let your Majesty make known to me your ap- 
prehensions, J will instantly disperse them.” 


During theso private interviews, the question 
of the divoree of Josephine, and of a nuptial 
alliance with the Rassian monarchy, was intro- 
duced. It is with deep pain that wo 


spproach 
thataubject. It is the great and theineffaceable —the 


stain which rests upon the character of Napo- 
leon. Josephine, the pend, the loving, the 
magueniznous, forgave ‘The world never 
ean. She had stood by his side during all the 
conflicts of their tumultuons life. She had aided 
iu achieving bis renown, She hed loved him 
with ® fervour and a faithfulness which never 
have been surpassed. No earthly motives ought 
tohave had sufficient power to sever the sacred ties 
which bound them. God seems to have frowned 
upon the deed. Napoleon himself waa con- 
strained to confess that it was the greatest 
calamity of his life. It is no excuse for Napo- 
Jeon to admit that the temptation was stron; 
than was over before presented to mortal man; 
that there were blended with the motives which 
instigated to the deed, sentiments as lofty and 
wablime aa ever mingled with towering ambition. 

Bat while we thus in sorrow condemn, let us 
still be just to Napoleon, and listen to the plea 
which He presenta to mitigate the verdict of the 
world's censure. Josephine also, her face all 
bathed in tears, her heart all glowing with love, 
presents herself before that same severe tribanal 
to implore the forgiveness of that adored hus 
band, who loved her as he loved no other mortal, 
and yot discarded 





phine! it is ons of the most extraordinary, the France. He, however, spok 


most sublime, the most touching of the trazedies 





which time has enacted. Listen to the ples of by 


Napoleon, ‘He says to Josephine, “I love 
and you only. To youraffection I am i 

for the only few moments of happiness I have 
‘ever enjoyed on earth. Monarchical Earope is 
in arms against me, a plebeian manarch All 
fendal thrones are in heart still hostile. There 
jw no prospect of any termi: 
woes, desolsting ten thousand homes, and 
deluging all lands witb blood. If I form aa 
alliance with some imperial house like that of 
Rossin oc Auatria it introduces me into the 





SUGGESTION OF DIVORCE FROM JOSEPHINE. 
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family of kings. My child te recognised by 
other monarebs er of royal Tincage. Tveosie ae 
ally whose dignity is involved in sustaining my 
Bghte. Peace is restred to Ecrope, ‘Thonsaa 

‘dwellings ero resoued from the ravages of 
war. We can etill love each other. We van 
still be, in heart, the nearest and dearest frierds, 
‘We can atill corr and most in the moot 
confiding friendship. Ought we not to bo ¥'l- 
ing to sevor the one tig which makes us husband 
and wife, to accomplish purposes 80 infinitely 
vast? United as our hearts are, it is the greatest 
sacrifice that mortals ever made, but it is to 
scoomplish the greatest benefits which were ever 
Presented to mortal. choice. 

“Should 1 die, Josephine, who ix to succeed 
me upon the throne of Franca? A hundred 
ambitious claimants, grasping the sword, will 
rouse the nation to anarchy. Fire, blood, ruin, 
‘will be the lepaoy we shall bequeath to France. 
Should God bless me with an heir, all these woes 
will be arrested. The nation will go on in pros- 
perity and pesca. Is it not, theu, noble offor- 
ing for us to place upon the eltar of our country 

sucrifics of our hearts? France will ap- 
preciate the offering. The blossing of unborn 
generations will rest upon as.” 

No one can be ineensible to the grandeur 
of these sentiments. Napoleon had not been 
‘educated in the school of strict religions prin- 
ciple. Ho contd not contemplate the subject ax 
it ix regarded by the well-instructed Christian, 
He heard no voice nttering the solemn words 
“Thus saith the Lord.” He was infnencec 
only by considerations of worldly justices and 
expediency. In thet view it was, apparently, 
a noble sacrifice, promising most beneticial 
results, Bat there is @ divine justice which 











Ger sustains divine law, even when mortal vision is 


blind to ita requisitions. Napoleon sinned against 
the law of God. High upon a pinnacte of glory, 
his ain was witnessed by the world. The world 
has seen the penalty. 

Alexander, with the moot flattering expressions 
of regard, replied to the overture which M. 
Talleyracd suggested upon this delicate abject, 
Ho immediately siguitid to Napvleon how 
ardently he anticipated the day when they 

‘be not only friends, but brothers, His 
isfuction ne he 
alluded to the perind when, in visiting Paris, ho 














her. The divorce of Jose-|might embrace his sister as the Empress of 


frealy of the 
strong prejudices cherished by his mother, and 
the majority of the nobles ‘They were 
violently opposed to thet popular monarch who 
was shaking everywhere in Europe the founda 
fions of fendal power. ‘Tho subject was but 
briefly allnded to in this interview. Napoleca 
had often pondered the matter Seeply ‘He bed, 
however, often been arrested in that desiga by the 
sincere affection which bound him to the wilt o 
is youth, A thousand busy tongnes hed oftca 
‘whispered the dreadfal rumour to Josey"is 

‘at Napoleon bad not yet ventured to alluda te 


‘the subject li her presence. 









Alexander was vever weary of his 
admiration of the French Emperor, not only a 
regarded hie genins, but his grace, his fescioating 
vivacity, and his Kindliness of heart ~~ 
not visiy,” said he, “tho greatest man 
he is aso the best man. People 
ambitious and fond of war. He is no such 
thing. He only makes war from political ne- 
consity, from the compulsion of circumstances.” 

‘All’ were amazed at the extent and the acca- 
roy of Napoleon's information upon every sub- 
jeot which was introduced. Ho conversed witb 

ivines, philosophers, bistorians, dramatists, and 
hha iotellootaal superiority was universally re- 
cognised. His acute criticisms upon Tacitas, ax 
picturing his own times in hues too sombre ; ‘his 
powerful contrast between Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism ; his rapid glance at the defects in 
the literature of modern times, impressed all 
scholars with the eonscioumess of the univer 
aality of his gocius. Speaking of the German 
drama, imitated from Skekspeare, in which 
tragedy and comedy, the terrible and ludicrous, 
aze strangely blended, he said to Goethe, “I am 
satoninhed that n grest intllost like youre does 
Bot the more distinctly defied forme!” 
“A profound saying,” remarks Thiers, @ which | 

fow critics of our day are capable of com- 
precoding” 

‘At one of the dinner-parties, 4 question arose 
concerning a certain pa’ decree known es th 
“Golden Bull” * gms, in quoting this 
document, assigns nals: to the year 1409, 
“You are wrouk, ‘Napeleon; the Balt 








was published in ic - ‘the reign of the Em- 
pero Charlee IV -ariosity was immediately 


‘expressed to learn huw Napoleon could be ac- 
quainted with mch winute matters of learning. 
“When I was a lieutenant in the ,” paid Na 
poleon, smiling st tie surprise of bia princely 
anditors, “I was three years in the garrison at 
Valence, Not being addicted to society, I lived 
vory retired. I happened to lodge at the house 
of & bookseller, to whose libr 

scceas. I read through the books it contained 
‘more than once, and have forgotten little of their 
contents, whether relating to military or other 





fai 

Indeed, bis powers of application and memory 
evemed almost anpernatural. There was scarcely 
man in France of any note with whose private 


i character, aud qualifications he was not 
aequalited: He’ had tables drwen ap with U 


gront accuracy hy his ministers, which he celled 
"the moral statistics of hia empire.” These he 
carefully corrected by ministerial rupurta und 
Private coreepandeuos, He received all ettery 
imeolf, read thers, und never forgot their cop- 
tents. He slept but little, and improved every 
moment of time when awake. So retentive was 
his memory, that sums over which be 
his eye were never effaced from his mind He 
recollectad the respective produce of all taxes 
through every yoar of his administration. His 
detection of errare in, accounts appeared so mar- 
‘veblous as 29 create @ general persaasion that his! 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


ieee. 


‘Vigilance was almost supernatural. tn running 
‘over an account of expenditure, be perceived che 
rations of a particular battalion charged on @.oe- 

Pe on Son waa not 


The 

. we Napoleon 

was absent from France, insisted tbat the ac- 

count was correct. It preved to he # fraud. 

‘The discos ——— wes Stara The 

wzecdote circulated through tte empire, & 
warning to every unfaithful clerk. 

The Swiss deputies in 1801, were astonished 
‘at his familiar acqnantanoe with tue history, 
laws, and usages of their country. The envoys 
of the obscare republic of San Marino were 
bewildered on finding thet Napoleon was per- 
fectly sequainted with the families, the feuds, 
and the local politics of their society. 

‘When Napoleon waa passing to the island of 
Elba in the Undaunted, be conversed much apon 
naval affairs, One day, at the dinner-table, he 
‘alluded to @ plan which’ he had once conceived 
of building a vast number of ships of the lina, 
It was suggosted that be would find much diffi- 
culty in forming thorough seamen, as the En. 
lish feet had command of all seus. Napoleon 
Teplied that he had organized exercises for the 
seamen not only in harbour, but in smaller 
vessels near the cost, that they might be 
trained in rough weather to the most ardaous 
mancuvres of seamanehip. Among other diff 
culties which he enumerated, he mentioned that 
of keeping a ship clear of her anchors in 4 

‘ea, One gentleman et the table asked 
him the meaning of the term, the nature of the 
difcalty, and the method of surmounting it 
“The Emperor,” says Captain Usher, "took up 
‘two forks, and explained the problem in seaman. 
sbip, which is not an easy one, in so short, scien= 
tific, and practical a way, that I know of none 
but professional 0 could, off-hand, have 
given to perepicuoua, seamanlike, and satisfucrory 
‘8 solution of the question. Any board of officers 





‘would have inferred that the person making it 


had received a naval education.” 

‘On the same voyage, the question arose as to 
putting into the herbour of Bastia, on the island 
of Corsica. Napoleon immediately described the 
depth of water, shoals, auchurage, and bearings, 
wwith as ouch ininutenoes as if he had passed 
lite in piloting ships into thet port. Captain 
isher, on reference to the found that the 
information which Napoleon had given was sora 
polonsly accurate, 

‘The commander of the transports incidentully 
mentioned that he had thought of putting into » 
reek near Genoa. “It is well that you did not,” 
ssid Nepoleon; "it is the worst ‘place in the 
Mediterranean. You would not bave got to ses, 
again for s month or six weeks.” He then pro- 
ceeded to aminute description of the peculiaritian 
of the little bay. Wheo this circumstance waa 
mentioned to Captain Dundas, who had recently 
retumed from a cruise in the Gu'f of Genoa, he 
confirmed the report of Napoleon in «ti its partiowr 

















PEACE PROPOSED TO ENGLAND. 


lars, and expressed astonishment at its correctness. 
“T thought it,” said he, “a discovery ota ova, 
heving ascertained all’ you have ji me 
‘about that creek by observation and experience.” 

‘Napoleon possessed © power of intense and 

promod ‘application which bsa probably never 

wurpaseed. In the deliberations on the civil 
code, he was often employed twelve or fifteen 
hours without any abatement of energy. He 
established an office with twelve clerks, and 
Monnier at their bead, whose sole duty it was to 
‘extract and classify the contents of the English 
newopapers. He charged Mounier to omit 20 
abuse of him, bowever coarse or ig 
Mounier ventared to soften, and sometimes to 
suppress, the virulent abuse which was occa 
sionally thrown mpon Josephine. Napoleon ques- 
tioned others upon the contents of the English 
journals, Ho thus detected Mounier in his kind] 
intentioned mutilations. He forbade bim to with- 
hold auy intelligences or any censure. He found 
time for private and varied resding, garnering, 
‘at ® glance, the contents of a volume. Every 
morning his librarian waa employed for some 
time in replscing books and mapa which the 
Emperor's insatiable and unwearied curiosity had 
examined before breakfast. 

‘On one occasion, at Erfurth, the Czar, on 
entering Nopoleon’s dining-room, was abont to 
Jay aside hiv sword, but found that he had for- 
gotten it, Nepoleon immediately presented him 
with his own weapon. Alexander ncoepted it 
with the most evident gratification. “I nccept 
your Majesty's gift," he exclaimed, “ss a pledge 
riendship. You may be assured that I 











of your 
shall never drew ft against you.” “We ex- 
changed,” said Napoleon, “the most striking 





testimonies of affection, and passed some days 
together, enjoying the delighta of perfect inti- 
macy, and the most familiar intercourse of 
Private life. We were like two young men of 
fortane, who, in our common pleasures, had no 
secrets from each other.” Napoleon ‘wrote to 
Josephine, “ £ am content with Alexander. He 
oagbt to be 6 with me. If he were a woman, I 
think I should fall in love with him.” 

‘On the morning of the 14th of October Napo- 
jwon and Alexander rode ont of Erfurth on horse~ 
buck, ade by side. The troops were under arms. 
A vaat ‘multivede from all the adjoining country 
thronged the strects to witness their departure. 
They rode a few miles are and then dis- 
mounted. While grooms led their horses, they 
walked for a short time, deeply engaged in con 
Adential communiugs. They then ewbraced with 
cordial affection. 18 ties of sincere frieniship 
faa woll a9 those of policy apd ambition, wited 
them, Alexander entered bis carriage. Napo- 
leon mounted bis horse. They then clasped 
hands in e final sdiew. The rumbling of wheels 
and the clatter of hoofs were beard es the two 
Exnperors, surrounded by their brilliant suites, 
separated. Alexander departed for St. Peters. 
berg. Napoleon retumed, silent and thonzhtfid, 
wo ‘They never met again. Bat their 
respective armies soon rushed to the conflict | 


” leave of the princes and 


against each other, amid the fumes of Moscow 
and the ensanguined snows of the North. 
Napoleon, upon returning to Erfurth took 
er iDoatrious per 
tonages who still remained. In the afternoon of 
the same day be took hie carriage for Paris, 
The little town, which had thus suddenly be- 
come the theatre of the most gorgeous display of 
earthly grander, was left to ite accustomed 
tilonoe and eolitude. Napoleon, with his ordi- 
nary dlarogard of weap or of ret premed forward 
te atost rely by day and by night. On 
the morning of the 18th he arrived at St, Cloud. 
‘An embasty, consisting of two courier+—one 
fiotly denprcinds to convey to te King 
patched, to convey to the 
England the tnited letter of the Emperors isn- 
ploring peace. The following is a copy of this 
le document, which was sigued by Na- 
poleon and #exander: 


“Sirol The present situation of Europe has 
brought us together et Erfurth. Our firet wish 
i to felll the dente ofall nation, end, by « 
speedy pecification with your Majesty, to take 
the moet effectual means for relioving the sffer= 
ings of Enrope. The long and bloody wat 
‘which has convalsed the Continent is at an end, 
and cannot be renewed. Many changes have 
taken place in Barope; many governments have 
besn oyed The cause is to be found in 
the uneasiness and the sufferings occasioned by 
the jon of rsritime commeres, Greater 
changes etill may take placo, and all will be un 
favourable to the politics of England. Peace, 
therefore, is, at the same time, the common 
canse of the nations of the Continent and of 
Great Britain. We unite in requesting your 
Majesty to lend an ear to the voice of bumanity, 
to suppress that of the passions, to secon 
contending interests, and to secure the welfare 
of Europe and of the generations over which 
Providence has placed us.” 


‘This important despatch was directed to Mr. 
Canning, the prime minister, inclosed in an en- 
velops, the euperscription of which signified that 
it was addressed by their Majesties the Emperor 
of the French and the Emperor of Russia to 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain. The 
couriers were requested to say everywhere that 
they came with proposals of peace, N. 
wished tho English people to orderstand thet 
the reaponsioility of the war, if hostilities were 
to continue, rested not with bim, but with the 
cabinet at London. The couriers despatched 
frow Boulogne found no little difficulty in roach. 
ing England. The British ministers were 80 
‘opposed to peace, that the most stringent orders 
had been issued to the British cruisers not 
to allow a fag of trace to pass. The 

thle Brench oficer who comcoanded the Freach 
brig succeeded in eluding the cruisers, and 
senbored in the Downs. It was some time before 
‘the couriers were permitted to land, At last tie 
Russian courier was sevt on to London, while 
the French envoy wae detained at the eesbomd 

















An ordar, however, oon arrived from Mr, Can- 
ning, and the French courier was permitted to 
repair to London. They were both treated with 
Gielity, but were placed under the surveillance 
of a British officer, who never left them for 
moment, 

‘After a lapse of forty-eight hours, they were 
went back with notes, not to the Emperors, but 
to the Russiay and Frencu ministers, acknow- 
Teding the receipt of the despatch, and pro 
mising & subsequent aoswer. This cold response 
indivated too clourly the unrelenting spirit of the 
English cabinet, In the course of a few days an 
evasive and recriminative answer wae ret 
by the British minister. The message stated 

at, though Englaud ofteo received proposals 
for peace, she did not believe them to be sincere. 
Sho insisted that all the allies of England, in- 
cluding the Spanish insurgents, should take part 
in the negotiations, This derpatch, which was 
also directed to the French and Russian minis- 
ters, was accompanied by the excecdiugly in- 
sulting declaration, "‘that the English ministers 
could not reply to the two sovereigns, since one 
of them was not recognised by England.” Not 
withstandi: z this chilling repulse and this un- 
pardouable nsult, Napoleon hed eo much 
for bis own gl ry, end was 80 intensely anxious 
for peace. tnt He returued a friendly reply. He 
promptly comented to sdmit all the allies of 
England to parti in the negotiutions, ex- 
copting only «+ asurgents. Upon the 
receipt of this “e4- and peremptorily de~ 
eared, in mx: 34-7 ‘as, to both France 
and Russia, tha’ a0; ; was possible with two 
courts, one of ybich 
tho most legitinsre kmgs and tho other of| 
whieh, from interes ad motives, countenanced 
such atrocitias. 

Colonel Napier ac 
Mr. Canning’s comu. 
Napoleon's “ral vi sin prop sing to. treat 
were it is dificult to determine. He could not 
oxpect that Gre ain would have relin- 
quished the cause a. He must, therefore, 
Nave been preyar 4 to make some arrangement 
apon that hesd, dese the whole proceeding was 
tm artitice to so distrust among his enemies 
‘The Engtish mit sted that it was co. 
But what enemies were th among whom he 
could create this uneasy feeling? Sweden, 
Sicily, Portngal! ‘The notiou as applied to them 
was absurd Jt is more probable that be was 
sincere. He said so at St. Helens, and the 
peculiar circamstaue of the period’ st which 
che conferences of Erfurth took place warraat # 
belief in that assertics 

















+ insulting tone of 











Thus ths Fu ‘lish minister broke off the nezo- 
tiation, and all of p ce vani The 
gold and the racy of the cabinet of St 


James now inf “vigour into the warlike 
apirit of Anstr onsed anew the fenstical 
peasantry of S ke storms of war again 
swopt, iz ume and blood, over ill-fated Europe, 
and now changes were rang upon ‘the ine” 
eusit ambition of Bouapsria.” 
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aroned. and snpeacond| 


and says, what fod 


pee, 


Colonel Napier conenres the British go- ern 
ment severely for refusing to negotiate, He 
justifies Napoleon in his refusal to admit the 

arty to the conference. “To 
have done that,” be saya, “would have been 
resign the weapon in his hands before be entered 
the lists. That England could not abandon the 
Spaniards fs unquestionable, but that waa not » 
a consequence of continuing the nego- 
tiations, There was a bar pot to the admirsion 
of Spanish diplomatist, but no bar was theroby 
put to the discussion of Spanish interests, The 
correspondence of the Enylish minister would 
not of necessity have compromised Spanieh inde- 
pendence; it need not have relaxed, in the 
slightest degree, the measures of hostility, nor 
retarded the suocoars preparing for the patriots, 

“But such an enlarged mode of prev seting 
was not in accordance with the shifts and eubiar= 
fuges that characterized the policy of the dey, 
when it was thonght wise to degrade the dignity 
of such s correspondence by @ ridicnlons denial 
of Napoleon's titles, and praiseworthy to render 
@ state paper, in which such serious interests 
‘were discussed, offensive and mean, by miserable 
sarcasm, evincing the pride of an_ author rathor 
than the gravity of a statesman, There is sound 

id, also, for believing that hope, derived 

@ ailly intrigue carried on through the 
Princess of Tour and Taxis with Telleyrand and 
some others, who were evan then ready to betray 
‘Napoleon, was the real cause of the negotiation 
having been broken off by Mr. Canning.” 

“Let your ministers eay what they like,” sald 
N to O'Meara at St Helena, “I was 
always ready to make peace. At the time that 
Fox died, there was every prospect of effecting 
one. If Lord Lauderdale had boen sincere at 
frat, it would also have been concluded. Before 
the campaign in Prassia, I causod it to be signi- 

to him that, he bad better persuade his 
countzymen to make peace, as I thould be 
master of Prussia in two montha; for this 
reason, that although Russia and Prassia united 
might be able to oppose mo, yet that Prussia 
alone could not. ‘The Russiaue were threa 
months’ march distant. As I hed intelligence 
that the Prussians intended to defend Berlin in- 
stead of retiring to obtxin the support of the 
Russians, I oonld destroy their army and ta 
Berlin before the Russians came up. The 
Russians alone I could easily defeat afterwards, 
T therefore advised him to take advantage of ny: 
offer of peace before Prussia, who was your best 
friend on the Continent, wap destroyed. ARer 
this communication, I believe that Lord Lander- 
dale was sincere, and that he wrote to your 
ministers recommending peace. But they would 
not agree to it, thinking thet the King of Prussin 
was at the hesd of « hundred thousand mon; 
tht T might be defzated, and that a defout 
would be my rain, This was possible, A 
battle sometimes decides everything; and some- 
times the most trifling ovent decides the fate of 
8 battle. event, however, proved that 1 
was right. After Jens, Prussia wae mina Aitet 
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‘Thsit and at Evforth, a leteer, pro- constantly tected our arma, that passion nas 
Bpims of pene to England a tigned by the eo blinded the Knglidn opnnsels xa to induce them 

peror Alexander and myself, was ecut to your to renounce the pomsesrion of the sss and ta 
huinisters, but they would not accept of them.” exhibit their army on the Content, i depart 

“"The real principle,” saya Napier, “of hie im « fow dase to place myself at the head of my 
[Bapoleog's) government and eect of hi popor oops, and with the ai of God, to crown in 

ity made him the people's monarch, not the Madrid the King of Spain, and to plant oar 
sovereign of the aritocrecy. Hence Mr, Pitt eagles upon the forts of Lisbon. The Emperst 
‘alled him ‘the child and tho champion of de- of Ruseis end I have met at Erfarth, Our mist 
mocrscy ? a truth as evident as that Mr, Pitt |eamest endeavonr has been for pence, We have 
and his suocemora wore the children and the even resolved to make many sacrifices to confer, 
cbampious of aristocracy. Hence, also, tho |if possible, the blessings of maritime commerce 

iviloged classes of Europe consistently trans. {upon the hundred millione of men whom we 
Rrved thelr uacural and itaplacable hatred of the represent, We are of ono mind, and we are 
French Revolution to his person; for they ssw indislubly united for peuce as far war.” 
thet in bim innovation had found a protector; An army of two hundred thousand men, s0- 
that he ulone, having given pre-eminence to & customed to battle, was now assembled in the 
system, so halal totem, was really what he gloomy fastoowes of the Pyrenees, Napclaon 
lllod himself, “Tho State "The treaty of Til~ had atioulated their march by the following 
Ht, therefor, thoagh it placed Napoca in a nervous proclamation — 
commanding situation with regard to the poten- qua: 
gases of Extepe murcosked Use real nature of tho |g. gaciam! Apes iriamphing on the banks 
war, and bronght him and England, the re- reer A 

: g 4 s you have passed through Germany. day, 

spective chezopions of Eqaslity and Privilege, | without a moment of repose, I command you t 
into more direct contact. Petoa could not be| traverse France. Soldiers! I bave need of you. 


and | The bideocs presence of the contami 
all that the French Emperor had hitherto eidler nigel the leopard 

wala of Spain and Portugal. In 

‘Dose hie tae fad terror he must fly before you. Let us boar our 

triumphant eagles to the Pillare of Hercnlos, 

‘There also wo linve injarice to avenge. Soldiere{ 

‘You have surpawed the renown of modem 

















. armies, bat you have not yet equalied the gic 
DEAETER | AEIY of thove Romans who, in ono aod the same om 
A MAROB INTO aPAIN, pee, ‘were victorious upon the Rhine and the 
enews asatstanee to Spain aires of eno: ‘uphrates, in Ilyria and upon ths 





England i ‘agus. A 
| 
Mou fe Ere, onan runnin tn long once, log Prosprty shall bo the 
Pass 


te 
jerra’-Nepoleow't clemency to. he. people of could not, ought not, to rest until the was a 
Madea ib Guoess Moris Sarender of Ee ger} on 
io etty-—Tustienony ‘of Lanasrtins —| Pitter | DAVE done, wll that you will do for the happiness 
‘Quads jonduet of the Rugilah 
Reception of deqptches a Suorga (of the French people and for my glory, shall be 
Enouaxp, encouraged by the insurrection in | ©*rnal in my heart’ 
Spain and by the threatening aspect of Austria,| On the 29th of October, Napoleon took hia 
now redoabled her exertions, She encouraged, carriage for Bayonne, “traversing tho earth,” 
by every means in her power, the rising of the ' gaya Sir Walter Scott, “as a comet doos the sky, 
fanatical peasaots of the Spanish Peninsala. He| working changes wherever he came.” Madrid 
invincible fleet swept the coasts of bling nd | was distant from Paris about seven hundred 
Portagal, and landed at every available point miles, ‘The cold ruins of approaching. winter 
money, arms, and the munitions of war. Napo-;had deluged the earth. Tho roads were miry 
poleon, nusuccessful io his renewed ‘endeavours and. citer perilous, Regardless of fatigue and 
for the attainment of peace, was prepared for the | danger, Napoleon pressed on through darkness 
arbitrations of battle. ‘and storms. Hie carriage was dragged through 
Before leaving Paris for the Spanish campsiga, ruts cut axle deep by the wheels of military 
he semble the Lagiative Body, andthe w-| waggone and of ponderous alley, At lngty 
dressed them :— in his impatience for greater speed, he abandoned 
“Thave travelled this year more than three | his carriage and mounted his horse, Apparently 
thousand miles in the interior of my empire.|insensible to physical exhaustion or enffering, 
The spectacle of this great French fnily—-| with hie aval) cortége, lixe the rush of the 
fecently distracted by intestine divisions, now| tornado, he swept through the valleys and over 
united and huppy—tas profoundly moved me.|the hills. At two o'clock in the morning of the 
[have learned that I csanot be happy myself third of November he errived at Bayonne. 
anless I first exo that France is happy. A part] Immediately he sent for General Berthier, to 
of my army is marching t meet the troops | question him respecting the state of wHairs, Ha 
which England bus landed in Spain. It isen|had given particular directions thet the Frena 
pects! blaming of thas Providence which haa | guoest's should do sothing to ciccmrent te 
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‘He wished to plaoe his [as among the most remarkable of his miltery 
very midst of the Spanish career. 
frais, thar he might strike blows beevy and The Spaniards, to alliance with the Englich, 
fart io al directions," He ad therefore ordered , hed met wit some astonishing trin ape, They 
his general to permit the Spaniards to advance | were perfectly intoxicated with success. Tht 
‘as far as thoy pleased upon bia wings. boasting was unparalleled. They bad conqueres 
“7 sent them lambs,” said he, in reference to the armiea of the Great Napoleon, They were 
the young and inexperienced soldiers who were aurronning, and in « fom, days would ately 
firvt erdered to Spain, ‘‘and they devoured them. devour, those hosts whom Russie, Austria, o. 
I will now nend them wolves Prussia had found invincible, Five buntred 
Napoleon found, much to his disappointment, thousand peasants, headed by priests and 
thus bis orders bad been bat imperfectly executed. monks, were to cross the Pyrenees and march 
‘A mficient amocnt of clothing bad not been! tricmphantly apon Paris. The French generals, 
abtained for the soldiers. Mules and horses! unable to endure the audacious movements c/ 
were wanting. There was bat a acanty supply | the bousting Spaniards, had occasionally attacked 
of provisions. Joseph, instead of concentrating jand repnieed them. Hed Napoleon's orders 
the troops that they might be enveloped in the. been faithfully executed, be would have found 
masses of the enemy, i thle of appreciating his troops strongly concentrated and almost 
4 bold s manosuvre, hed timidly diepersed them entirely surrounded by the swarming Spaniah 
to guard his flanks and roar. Napoleon ex-|armic Then, leaving a veteran band to check 
pressed hie regrets, but wasted no time in! the movements of the right wing of the enemy, 
Tecriminations. The incredible activity of his | and another to check the movements of the I 
mind may be inferred from the labours of «| he intended, with 80,000 men, to cut the Spanish 
single day succeeding his exheusting journey ‘armies in two at the centre, He would then 
from Parin to Bayoone. He ordered all con-|bave fllen snccosively npoo the two wings 
tracta which bad not yet been executed to be|and hare enveloped and destroyed them, 
shown up. Agents ware deqpatched co purchase | aa ne thie design, there could have been no 
with ready money all the cloths of the south | qnestion of ite triumphant enecess when nnder- 
Which could be obtained. Trmmense workelops taken by veteran French soldier Leaded by 
were established, and bundrede of hand: Napoleon. This plan could not now bo #0 anf 
bury making clothos. All the orders for corn j executed, for the various corps of the Frencl 
and cattle were countermanded, that the funds army were widely dispersed, and tho Spanish 
might be appropriated to the purchase of generals hed been proveuted from thoroughly 
clothing. Barracks were ordered to be imme- entangling thermeelves. Napoleon, bowever, do- 
diately constracted at Bayonne for the shelter of cided still to adopt essentially the saine plan, 
the troops arriving there. Agents wore de-| He made his disposition to cat the Spanish ling 
spntcued to spar on the march of the conscripts | into two parts, in order to fall fire upon the one 
ww tue designated points, The troope which bad, aud then upon the other. 
urrived at Bayonne were carefully reviewed by| ‘The moment Napoleon arrived st Vittoria, 
the ¢agle ere of the Emperor. Many lettors | thewhole army seemed inspired with now energy. 
ware dictated to administrators of posta, bridges, | Orders were despatched in every direction, Hom 
aud ronds, filled with most important directione. | pitals were reared, magazines extablished, and 
As rest from the toil of such a day, when the|an intrenchment thrown op ws a precaution 
wun had gone down he leaped into hie saddle against any possible reverse; for, while Napoleon 
and galloped sixty miles over the mountains to was one of the mont bold, he was ever one of the 
‘Toloss, He hero passed the night of the 4th, most cautions of generals. Having stationed 
boxy in making preparations for a apeedy and & two trong forces ‘© guard his Sane, he took 
decisive conflict. The next day he proceeded |ffty thousand men, the élite of his army, and 
thirty miles farther to Vittoria. Napoleon ea-|rushed upon the centre of his Spauish fooa 
oemped, with the Imperial Guard who accom-|The onset was resistless, The carnage was, 
paoied him, at m little distanoe ontaide of the| however, comparatively small. The peasant 
sity. He wished to appear in Spain but a | soldiers, mooustomed to the mountains, threw 
general, leaving Joseph, as the King, to occupy | down their arms and fied with the agility of 
fie Girt placo in the eyse of the Spaniards. | goats fom crag to crag. "Colours, canton, bage 
there ware any unpopular acta to be performed, | gage—all were abandoned. In the night of 
he awamed the reyponsibility of them himself the 1Jth of November, Napoleon arrived st 
that he might shield his brother from odium. '!the head of his troops st Burgos. Upon the 
Tt was Inte in the night when Napoleon |intrenched hsights which surround the city, the 
arrived at Vittoria, He leaped from his horse, Spaniards hei collected in great force. The 
entered the first inn, called for hie maps, and in| Franch, regercless of shot and she, whict 
two hours decided the plan for this whoie cam-| mowed down their front ranks aud strewed the 
pom. Orders were immediately despatched | ground with the dead, sdvanced with fixed 
the simnltaneons movement of 200,000 men | beyonsta, and swept ev-rything before them, 
In the maming he hed s hurried interview with The Spaniards fied with incredible elacrity, not 
Jovagh, and immediately entered upon a series merely defeated, but disbanded. 
ef operations which have ever been considered = The conyuoror stzode sternly on, pioking wp 
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bby the way muskets, cannon, and munitions of! gered and reeofled before a torrent of destrus- 
war which the enemy had abandoned, until hej tion which no mortal men could withetand. 
arrived at the little town of Espinosa, Thirty | ‘Napoleon immediately rodeintothe mouth of the 
thousand mon were kere strongly int defile, and attentively examined the soene before 
Six thousand men marched up to the bristling ;him, | He despatched two regiments of abarp- 
ramparts. They fought ali day. They did not shooters to clamber along the brink of the chasm 
conquer, Night separated tho exhausting and; among the rocks on either aide, from height to 
dleoding combatants. The Spaniards wore over- ‘height. An active skirmishing fire immedi 
joyed at their mccamful defence. They built commenced, which waa as actively i 
ontires, and filled the air with their defiant | dense fog, mingled with the smoke, settled dows 
shouts. Another division of the French army | upon the detile, enveloping the dreary gorge in the 
arrived in the evening. There were now eighteen | of night. Sudtenly Napolecu ordered 
thousand Frenchmen on the plain. There were , squedron of Polish lancers, on their light and fleet 
thirty thousand Spaniards upon the intrenched ' horses, tocharge. Inthe obscurity of the unnamnral 
heights, At the dawn of day the sanguinary darkness, they spurred their horses to the utmost 
onuliot was senewed. Ono of the ioe awh ‘A terrific discharge from the battery 
scenes of war ensued. Tho rush of the assailants swept the whole head of the oolunm, horses 
was resistlous, Thirty thonsand men, in frightful , and riders, into one mangled and hideous must 
confusion, plunged down tho precipitous rooks ‘of death. ' Those behind, galloping impetuously 
into the Turow rect of Kepinoss. Kighteen| forward over those mutilated lime and quivering 
thoussnd men, in wild puncit, ‘efter | nerves, dashed upon the ertillerymen before they 
thom, intoxicated with the delirious passions of! bad time to load, and sabred them at their guns. 
war, “Tbe reoch army poured rectiomly through the 
Death, in ite most revolting forms, held high ' defile, The Spaniards threw down their arms, 
carnival. Swords and bayonets wore clotted! and, ecattering in all directions, fied over the 
with blood. Bullota and shells pierced the dense mountains. The battery and muskets, ammuni- 
masses of the affrighted and breathless fagitives. tion and baggage in large quantities, fall intothe 
The anearthly clamour of the tumaltuous and hands of the victor. 
terrified Lost, the freuried shonta of the assail-| “It is, indeed, almost incredible,” says Napier, 
ants, the clangour of trumpets and drums, the’ “even to those who are acquainted with Spanish 
roar of cannon and musketsy, the abrieks of ths | armies, that a position, in itself nearly impregna- 
wounded and the moans of the dying, orented sj ble, and defended by twelve thousand, should, 
toene of horror which no imagination can oom-; without any panic, bat merely from a deliberate 
pars. The River Trusba, rushing fom the amnie of danger, ‘be sbandoned at the wild 
monntaing, traversed the town. narrow ! charge of a few equadrons, which two companies 
bridge eromed it. The bridge was immediately ' of good infantry woald have effecwually stopped. 
choked with the miserable throng. An accumn-' Ths charge itself, viewed as a aimple military 
lated mass, in one wild macistrom of affrighted ! operation, was extravagantly rash. But, taken 
men, struggling in frantic eddies, crowded the: us the result of Napoleon's sagacious estimate of 
gairance, A storm of bullets ewoptpitlleely the real value of Spanish troops and bs pomti- 
throngh the flying multitnde. Great numbers! tudo in seizing the advantage offered by the 
threw themselves into the torrent, swollen by the| smoke and fog that clang to the sides of the 
rains of winter, and were swept away to an un-| mountains, it was ® most falicitous example of 
known borial. After this awful discomfiture, | intuitive geniua” 
General Biake with difficulty rallied six thousend| An English army, under Sir Jobn Moore, was 
men to continne « procipitate retreat, The rest | hurrying across the porth of Portugal to the aid 
were oither slain or disperved far and wide |of the Spaniards. Nepoleon could not ascertain 
throngh the ravines of the monntaing, | thelr numbers, He rosolved, however, first to 
‘The Spaniards made one more effort to resist|disembarrass himself of the Spanish forces, and 
thecongueror. It was at the apparently impreg then to turn upon the English. With rosistloss 
nable Pass of the Somosierrs. steps he now proweed on towards Madvid. There 
The storming of this delle was one of tho! was no further oppotition to be cnoonntered, The 
‘mont astounding achisvemente of war, At dsy-|insurgenta hed pry scattered like eutumnal 
ak the advance of Napoleon's colamna was| leaves before the gale, On the morning of the 
arrarted. There waa a Dasrow pase over the aad of December be sucived before the walla of 
mountains, long and ateep. Rugg’ oraggy metropolis, It was the anniversary y 
cliff of granite rove almost perpendicularly on coronation and also of the battle of Austerlite, 
tither side to the clouds. A'battery of aixicen In the minds of the soldiare « wuperstition was 
guns swept the pass. An army of twelve thou- attached to that memorable day. The weather 
sand men, stationed behind field-works at every was superb. All Nature smiled serenely bevesth 
avilable point, were prepared to pour eatorm of the rays of an unclouded ann, As Napoleca 
bullets {ato the bosoma of the French, crowded rode upon the field, one unanimons ekont of se. 
together in the narrow gorge. As soon as the clamation burst from his adoring borts. A still 
eivancing columna appoared, « murderoos fire londer shout of defiance and rage was ochood 
‘was opene? upon them. Tho stem battalions, bask from the moltitudinons throng crowding 
inured as they were te the borrom of war, stag- the ramparts of the city, Nepoleay waz vow 
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standing befire the walls of Madrid at theheed of! raising barricades ak every ourner. Ths mons 
30,00 viotoricustroopa. Theeity wasinthepowsr | houses were secared and loopholed for mesketrys 
ifthe insurgenta. An army of 600.00 men bad | The inhabitants, who had property to low and. 
sclleced within ita walla. 1: was componed pain families to sifer, were anxious forthe nr sader, 
pensanta, roused by the priests to the hi Peasanta were eager for tho strife. 
site of faneticelenchonamm. | The Hon of monks bed promised the reward wad ot boaven ithe 
city—men, women, an: mm—amounted ont to every iard wi 
10180,000. " Napoleon’ waneatramely porplexed. aboot thine Frenchmen, 
He recoiled from the idea of throwing his terrible As soon as the oun had dispelled the morm 
bomb-shells and red-hot balls into the midst of ing fog, Napoleon himself guva orders for » bat- 
the mothe, the maidens and the children comer. tary of thirty cannon to open fa fro upon the 
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ing helplessly by their firesides. On the other He still refused to throw his crnel abella 
tuand, he could not think of retiring as if dis- 
comfited, and of yielding Madrid and Spain to 
the dominion of the English, “His gonins,” 
says M. Chanvet, *inepred ‘bln with «plan 
yrhich conte at the same time the claims of 
8 own and the exigencies of humanity. 
Happily, foraae bad not yot abandoned him, and 
gave bie» still another proof of her partiality.” 
Napolson sat upon his horse, and for a few 
moments qurad earnestly upon, the capital of 
Spain. The soldiers, Gusbed with victory, and 
deeming ovei ‘possible under their extra- 
ordinary chieftain, were impatient for the assault, 
He mado a reconnaissance himself, on horseback, 
around the city, while the balls from the enemy's 
oannon ploughed up the beneath his 
borse’s foet, He stationed his forces, and planted 
bis battories and his mortars in such @ position as 
to rednoe the city, if possible, by intimidation, 
nd thus to save the effusion of blood. The sun 
had now gone down, and a brilliant moon dif- 
fased almost mid-day splendour over the martial 
scene. “The night,” ays Napier, “was calm 
sud bright, The French oamp was eilent and 
eich 






But the noise of tumalt was heard|the head of his staf 


from every quarter of the city, as if some might; 
denst ‘wer stroggling and fevling in the tells” 
‘The toosin from two hundred convent bells came 
pealing through the air. 

‘At midnight Napoleon sent @ snmmons for the 
sarender, He assured the governor that the 
city could not possibly hold out against the French 
‘anny, and intrested him to reflect upon the fearful 
destruction of property and of life which must 
inevitably attend s bombardment. A negative 
answer was returned. An attack was imme- 
diately made upon the outposts. They were 
speedily taken. A formidable battery was then 
reared to effect a breach in the wall, Another 
letter was now sent, mild and Grm, again de- 
manding the instant surrender, It was noon of 
the second day. The anthorities still refused a 
capitulation ; they solicited, however, « few hours’ 
delay, that an opportu might be afforded for 
consulting the people. With diffiealty Napoleon 
restrained the impetuosity of his troops, and 
waited patiently until the next morning. In the 
meantime, the scene in the ety was swful beyond 
description. Fanatical peasants, dressed like 
brigands, patrolled the streets, assassinating all 
who were suspected of favouring the French. 
The pal ws pastime fered tolled in- 
comantly, mon wading the peasanta, 
pelted Gaia ba tenzingy bp tha permet, ond 


‘into the thronged homes of the city. A breach 
‘was soon opened. The French soldiers, with 
wild hurrahs, rushed over the ruins into the 
barricaded streets, Again Napoleon curbed his 
restive army. At his imperious commaad the 
action was promptly surpended. His troops ware 
now in the city. 

His batteries were upon the neighbouring 
heights, and could speedily reduce the metropolis 
to ashes. A third time be sent the summons to 
surrender. “Thoogb I am ready,” said he, “to 
give « terrible example to the cities of Spain 
which persist in closing their gates aguinst 
I choose rather to owe the surrender of Mi 
to the reason and humanity of those who have 
mado themselves its rolers.” Even the popnlace 
Were now satisfied thet roslstanoe was nnavailing, 
The Junta, consequently, sent two negotiators 
to the head-quarters of Napoleons one of these 
men was Thomas de Moria, governor of Anda 
tasia. He hed made himeelf notorious by vio~ 
lating the capitulation of Baylen; he hed also 
treated the French prisoners with horrible inho~ 
manity. Napoleon received the deputation at 
with a cold and «tem 
countenance, He fixed bis piercing ¢ 
Morla. The culprit quailed before bis 
panes, With downcast looks be said to Napo~ 

“Every sensible man in Madrid is con. 
vinced of the necessity of surrendering. It is, 
however, necessary that the Freuch troope ahould 
retire, to allow the Junta time to pacify the 
People, and to induce them to lay down their 
arms.” In th following indignant strain, which 
‘echoed through all Europe, Napoleon addressed 
him. We quote the literal translation of his 
Seth me reed et ie aoe ‘of that 

J — 

% In vain you employ the name of the people, 
If you cannot find means to pacify them, it in 
bef iase you yourselves hava excited them, and 
misled them by falsehood. Assemble the clergy, 
the heads of the convents, the alcaldes, and if 
between this and six in the morning the city has 
not surrendered, it shal! cease to exist. I neither 
will nor ought to withdraw my troops. You 
have alangbtered the unfortunate French who 
have fallen isto your bands. Only » few days 
go you suffered two servants of the Russian 


ambaseador to be dragged away and put te 
death in the atrects, because thoy were ch 
men. The incapacity and weakness of s general 


had put into your hands troops which had os] 
tulad on tba Gald of bude Of Bayan, and 
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what sort of a letter did yon write to that 
gonoral? Well did it become you to talk of: 
Pillage—you, who, having entered Ronssillon 
1798, carried off all the women, and divided them 
aa booty among your soldiers. What right hed 
you, moreover, to hold such language? The 
‘capitulation of Baylen forbade it. Look what 
was the conduct of the English, who sre far 
from priding themselves npon being strict ob- 
servers of the law of nations: they complained 
of the convention of Cincra, but they fulfilled it, 
To violato military treaties is to renounce all 
civilization-—to pnt onraelves on a level with the 
Bedonine of the desert. How, 
domand © capituiation—yon, who violated that 
of Baylen? See how Injustice and bad faith 
ever recoil upon those who are guilty of them. 
Thad a fleet at Cadiz. It had come there as to 
the harbour of an ally. Yon directed agsinst it 
the mortars of the city which you commanded. 
I bed « Spanish army in my ranks. I preferred 
to eee it escape in English ships, and to fing 
Itself from the rocka of Espinosa, than to disarm 
it, I preferred having nine ‘thonsand more 
goomies to ght to violating good fath and 
honour. Return to Madrid. I give till eix 
O'clock to-morrow evening. You have nothing 
te sny to me nbont the people bat to tall me that 
they have submitted, If not, you and your 
‘troope shall be put to the sword.” 








SIR JOEN MOORE IN sPaIt, 
mpitolation wes violated. Yon, M. de Morla,|indnlgence. These were 


then, dare you | 


vast benedite. 
Fomised bonndlew good to Spxin, 1. b homl 
linting to reflect thes England could deluge the 
Peninaula in blood to arrest the progress c Wack 
reforms, and co plange enfranchised Spain buck 
again into the darkness and the tyranny of the 
Middle Ages. 

Napier’s Penineular War affords demon. 
strative evidence that the conflict in Spain was 
a conflict between the friends of popular rights 
and the advocates of despotism. It was oe 
understood and #0 declared by all . The 
deepatches of Wellington are filled with asser. 
tions of the necessity of crushing the spirit of 
democracy in Portugal and Spain. Joseph Bons 
parte was the noble advocate of popular reform 
and of equal laws. The infamy of Ferdicsnd 


Carotta of Portugal was, scoording to the decla- 
ration of the Duke of Wellingt.0, the worut 
‘woman in existence.” Yot these were the rulers 
whom England fastened apon Spi 














Joseph returned, not t Madri 
royal mansion of the Prado, about six miles from 
the capital. To the varions deputstions which 
called upon Napoleon, he declared that he would 
not restore King Joseph to the Spaniards till he 
deemed them worthy to possess a ruler 20 
enlightened and liberal; that he would not 
replace bim in the palace of the kings of Spain 
to sce him again expelled; that he had no inten- 


‘These severe and deserved reproachea caused tion to impose upon Spain a monarch whom she 


Morla to ahnéder with terror. Upon returning! wished to 


ject; but that, having conqnered 


to head-quarters, his agitation was so great that | the coantry, he would extend over if the righta 


the was quite unable to make report. 
Joague was obliged to give an eooount for him. 
‘Morle was sent again to inform Napoleon of the 
consent fo surrenger.. Thus, through the gene 
rosity and firmness of the conqueror, Madrid was 
taken with but very slight expenditare of blood 
and suffering. The Fronch army took possession 
of the city. Perfect security of property and of 
life was, a by enchantment, restored to the 
inhabitants, ‘The shops were kept open; the 
etrecis were thronged ; tbe foods of business aud 
of plessure flowed on unobstructed. 

Napoleon immediately proclaimed a general 
pardon for sll political offences. He abolished 
the execrable tribuoal of the Inquisition, He 
redneed one-third the number of the convents, 
which were filled with lazy monks. One-half 
‘Of the prooeuds of those convents was sppro- 

rimted to the increase of the eslary of the 

pouring clergy, the other half was set 

for the payment of the public debt. The 
vexatious line of custom-bonsce between the 
eeveral provinces, embarrasang intercourse and 
injoring trade, he abolisbed entirely, and esta- 
lished collectors of imposts only at the frontiers. 
All feudal rights were annulled. General courts 
of appeal were organized, where justice could be 
obtained from the decisions of boas local 
Authorities. Before the insurrection, Napoleon 

refsained from these important measures, to 
avoid exasperating the elorgy and the nobility. 
Ie was no longer necessary te abow them any 


His 
for 








ool-| of conquest, and treat it es he shonld think 


opr, In «proclamation which ke then ised, 
aid to the Spanish astion — 
“J have declared, in a proclamation cf the 
2nd of Juno, that I wished to be the regenerator 
of Spain, To the rights which the princes of 
the sucient dynasty have ceded to me, yor have 
wished that I should add the rights of conquest. 
That, however, should not change my inclinat 
to serve you. ' I wish to encourage everything 
‘that is noble in your own exertions All that is 
opposed to your prosperity and your grandeur 
1 wish to destroy. The shackles which have 
enslaved the peoplo I havo broken. I have 
given you a liberal Constitution, and, in the 
place of an absolute monarchy, @ monaroby 
mild and limited. It depends upon yourselves 
yrhether hat Consitadon sbull'ail! be your 
nee 


Thos, in leas than five weeks, Napoleon bad 
become ‘master of hulf of Spain. The Spaniah 
armies had everywhere been scattered like dust 
before him. This whirlwind march of the oon- 
querer had astonished the English, who were 
hastening to the aid of their allies, In their 
embarrassment, they hardly knew which way to 
torn. Advance wss inevitable ruin, Retreat, 
without the firing of 8 gan, was the most 

inting disgrace, Sir John Moore, with an 
army of aboot 30,000 men, wae ‘aarcbi 
rapidiy trom Portugal, #0 fmm » jooction wi 
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Sir Devid Baird, whe wee from Their execution prodused o salotary effect 
Coranne with 10,000 men. far thia Guny of poo the army, dod rectrained the outbreak ef 


highly-disciplined British ‘tw form the 
nuales of uncounted thourantv of Spaniards, 
‘the English entertained little doubt of immediate 
and triumphant success, ‘The tidings of disaster 
hich they encountered wt for them, however, 
‘no alternative but a vipitate retreat. Napo- 

had dope nothing to arrest the march 
te far as possible from their ships, that he might 
‘eet them on an open field. 

Entablishing his head-quartery at a country 
‘seat mbout four miles from Madrid, he 
the most unremitted attention to the welfare of 
thearmy. An intrenched camp was constructed, 
bristling with cannov, which commanded the 

cw 
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jere his sick and wounded would be safe, 
where his military supplies could be de- 
Potited without fear of capture. 

‘A deputation of 1,200 of the notables of Spain 
called upon him, He recounted to them the 
services which he bad rendered Spain, and closed 
by saying, “The present senerntion will differ 
in opinion respecting me. Too many passions 
Taos bets called hte qeeeiies Bet gi pos 
terity will be grutefal to me as their regenerator. 
Tay {il soe jo the number of memorable 

owe in which I have wy 
yon, From those days will be dated the prov 
perity of Spain. These are my sentkments. Go, 
consult your fellow.cititens. Choove your part, 
but do it frankly, and only exhibit ‘trae colours.” 

Every spesch’ which Nepoleon made bears 
the impress of bis genius. Every line which 
he wrote is stamped with his majestic power. 
Lamartine, who assails Napoleon in terme of 
measareless animosity, and with a glow of slo 
gqusneemaely Jed, thus testifies to 

ie wan, Pelape, On pen ot 

“He erbay teat writer 
human evetis sluce Machiavel. He is mach 
‘mporiot to Cesar in the account of his cam- 
paigns. His style is not the written exposition 
nlone—it is the action. Every sentence in his 
ogee is, 20 to speak, the oonnterpart and the 
‘counter-impression of the fact. There is neither 
aletter, a sound, nor colour wasted between 
the fact and the word, and the word is himself. 
bit 8, concise and without ornament, re- 
call those times when Bajavet snd Charlemagna, 
not knowing how to write their names at the 
Dottom of thelr imperial edicts, dipped their 
henda in ink or blood, and ‘them, with 

‘upon the parch- 


‘While here, two events oooumed pecaliarly: 
characterise Of Nepoleon, He bed lesced an 

er of the day enjoining the strictest discipline, 
thd threatening the moet eovere tal 

inst any person who should be guilt 

violgfice. Two of his soldiers had ar 
rested for s shameful assault upon a femsle. B; 
fomanal of wr they were condemned to 
Earnest potitions were present pardon. 
Napoleon Gemly vetased, and they were abot 





rigour 
of acts 


pession. 
‘itis Marquis of St Simon, a French Royadat 
emigrant, lied taken at Bayoune the oath of 
to King Joseph. He was captured, at 
fag eqns ts consty." A ltr orton 
is country, itary ion 
cutdsoned him to death. ‘The davghtar of the 
‘man, aided by some of Napolegn’s kind~ 
oars, obtained accers to themperor, 
‘horseback at the bead of his stall 
from her carriage, susbed through « 
soldiers, and threw hereelf upon ber knee 
before the bores of the Emperor. “Pardon, 
sire, pardon" she exclaimed, with suppliaai 
hands and flooded eyes. Napoleon, surprised at 
the sudden apparition of the graoefal and fragile 
| maidea, reined in his horse, and, fixing his eye 
Thy this jong gil? What does abe 
“Who is this F 
Pee young git] 
“Sire,” she replied, ""T am the daughter of St, 
' Simon, who is condemned to dio thin night” 
| Suddenly a deathly pallor sprend over her oounto= 
H mena cal be Le ree le upon the rare 
leon for a moment upon her proc 
{erate form with a look expressive ot the deopost 
commieerstion, ‘Then, in hurried socenta, be 
exclaimed, "Let the very beat care be takea of 
MademoiseUe St. Simon, Tel) her thet her 
fathor is pardoned.” With a alight movement 
of the reins he urged on his horee, evidently 
straggling to conceal ble emotion, and at the 
same time looking back to see if his orders were 
executed. Offences, ever 00 weighty, oot 
iatted ageinet hicwl be cond with fangnee 
timity forgive. Wrongs inflicted upon belpl 
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the | females were unpardousble. 


General Moore was now directing his retroat- 
ing steps towards Corunns. He bad ordered @ 
flost of English transports to repair to that port 
to receive bie troops. On the morning of the 
29nd of Decenbar, Napdlecn Yeft Madrid, with an 
‘army of 40,000 men, to overtake and overwhelm 
the English. He well knew thet the British 
soldiers would present e very different front from 
‘that whiob the Spaniards ‘had posed to him, 
He consequently took the whole of the Imperial 
Guard, foot and horse, and a large reserve of 

i The Spaniards hed all fled. The 
English, exasperated by the cowardice of their 
allies, were left alone. Napoleon was sweepin, 
| down upon them with a power which they pa] 
not resist. Their salvation depended upon the 
rapidity of their flight, 

‘Napoleon urged his troops impetuonaly om till 

they arrived in the savage defiles of tha moun- 
| tains of Gusdarrama. It was necessary to make 
| forced marches to cvertake the retreating foe. 
i Suddenly the weather, which had been till then 
superb, changed into 9 series of the most violent 
storms. The wind blew with hurricane fury. 
‘The snow, in blinding, smothering shots, 
blocked wp the mountain clogged the 
ponderous whesls of the carriages and 
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bagguge-waggons, and affectualiy prevented the venture, the better it will be, If shey re 
sivanos ofthe arty. The eighty how of be He day longer in their prasent position, 
horsemen and footmen, with all the appliances they are undone, for I shall be tipon thelr flank.” 
aud machinery of war, became entangled in General Moore was now at Sahagnn, and Na- 
inextricable confusion. Napoleon forced his way poleon, with his advance guard, waa within one 
through the thronged gorge to the head of the day's earch of him ‘The British general hed not 
columa, which be found held at bay by the fury a moment to lose to escape from the uetin which 
of the burricane. The peasant guides declared he was nearly enveloped. With the utmost 
shat it was impossible to effect the wild passes of precipitation he urged his fight, blowing up ths 
the Gnadarrama in such « tempest. But be bridges behind him. The rain still continued 
who had set at defiance the storm-spirit of the to fall in torrents; the streams were swollen, 
Alps was not $9 be thos intimidated. Napoleon and the roads, ou up by the asonge of the 
wdered the chassenrs of hia guard to dismount retreating army, were almost impracticable, 
aad form into a close column, ocenpying the No pen can ‘describe the scene which now 
whole wideh of the road. Every cavalior led his ensued. Notwithstanding the most firm and 
forse. Thus each platoon was coty of| honourable endeavonrs of General Moore to 
tight or ten men, followed by an equal number restrain bis troops, they plunged into every oon- 
af horses, These veteran werriora, with irop ceivable excess. Becoming furiously intoxi. 
finewa, trampled down the suow, and mades cated with the wine which they foand every- 
path for thovs who followed. where in abundance, they plundered without 
Napoleon, in the midst of thesa toiling bands, mercy, and wantonly burned the houses of the 
climbed the monntains on foot. He placed him- peasants, Often, in helpless drunkenness, they 
self behind the first platoon, and, leaning apon perished in the midst of the flames which their 
the arm of Savary, abared the fatigues of hia own hands had kindled. ‘The most bitter how 
@renadiers in breasting the atorm. and in strog-/ tility sprang up between the English soldiers 
gin along the drifted and tempest-swept defile. |and the Spaniards, The English called the 
tick an extmple could not be resisted. ‘The Spaniards ungratefi! wretches, “* Wo ungrate- 
‘sry with entbusiesm followed its leader. The ful!” exclaimed the Spaniards; “you come here 
Emperor was greatly exhausted by the march. to serve your own interesta, and now you are 
‘The main body of the army, encumbered by running away without even defending ua.” The 
heavy grns and waggona, had not been able to{ enmity becams a0 inveterate, and the bratality 
keep pace with the sdvancing column. The of the dranken English soldiers so insupportabls, 
Emperor stopped for the night st « miserable | that the Spaniards almost regarded the French 
post-bouse in the midst of the mountains. Those troops, who were under far better discipline, as 
engeged fn is service mero, antiring tn their thelr delivers 
endeavours to anticipate all bis wants. Napo-/ The road, leegue after league, was strowed 
Yeon seomed ever to forget himself in thinking | with the wrecks of the British army. Baggage- 
onlyof othere. The single mule which carried | wagons were. abandoned ; astllory oastiagas 
his haggoge was brought to this wretched honse.: were broken down end overturned; the sick, 
“(He ‘was therefore provided,” says Savary, | the wounded, the dying, and multitudes of etrag- 
“with a good fire, & tolerable supper, andabed, | glers, in every grade of intoxication, strewed 
On those occasions the Emperor was not selfsh. !the wayside, Napoleon pressed on vigoronsly, 
‘Ho wae quite unmindful of the next day’s wants: by day and by night, that he might overtake 
when be qlona wes concerned, He shared his bis fugitive foes On the 2nd of January he 
fire and his supper with al) who bad been able | arrived, with bis advance guard, at Aator 
to keep up with him, and even compelled those ‘In ten days he had tmarched an army of fifty 
to ent whose reserve kept chem back.” Aa he! thonsand men two hundred miles, It was thi 
gathered hin friends around the glowing fire, he | dead of winter. Desolating storms clogged the 
conversed with anusan? cleerfalness and frank-/ passes of the mountains with snow, and deluged 
fnew upon the extraordinary incidents of die! the plains The rivers, swollen into rapid tor- 
extroordi fo, commencing at Brienns, “to, rents, obstructed his path. Horses and meu, 
end," he said, “I'know not where.” kave-deop In the mire, painfully dragged the 
ny crowed the mountains, the snow was’ heavy gans slong, as they sank to the urles im 
mcoserted by rain. The troops, drenched and! the rata. 
exhausted, waded knee-doep through the inan- It was @ stormy morning when Napoleon left 
dated roads, while the artillery waggons sank to Astorge. Gloomy o’onds floated heavily in the 
the wxle in the miry ruts. The anxiety of the sky. The snow-fiakes, melting as thoy fell 
Fimperor was intense to throw » part of hia wore ewept in blindiog,sheota over the dreuched 
forces in sdvance of the English, and to cat off and shi host. “Napoleon, sharing all the 
their retreat. His measares had been so skil~| exposure and fatizue of his devoted army, had 
fully formed, that, but for the unusual severity proceeded but « few miles in the storm when he 
ef the weather and badness of the roads, the was overtaken by « courier from Francs, bearing 
whole army would have been taken. “If the despatches of tie utmost importance. There 
English retrest,” he wrote to Marshal Soult, was no bomse near. Napoleon immediately dis 
% purvue them with the sword wt their loins. If mounted, and ordered firs to be kindied by 
‘hey attack you, beat = retreat; for the farthe- the roadsite, His cillcers gathered reepeotfully. 


























aronad bim, watching his oomntenance with 
tensest interest. Standing by the Gre in the 
cold wintry air, with the snow-flakes falling 
thickly upon him, and bis onfaltering battalions 
crowding by, an they breasted the storm, he 
read those documents. 

They informed him thet Austria, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence in Spain, and of the 
withdrawal of 100,000 troops from the army of 
the Rhine, was entering into an alliance with 
England to attack him in the North; that the 
Turks, exasperated with his alliance with Alex- 
wader, were assuming @ threatening sspect in 
tw East; that the Queon-Mother of Russia and 
tue great majority of the nobles were incress- 
ingly bitter in their hostility, since Napoleon 
‘would not consem to the annexation of Constan- 
tinople to the Russian empire ; and that Alex- 
fnder, though still firm in his friendship, was 
strugpling against an opposition daily incressing 
in atrength. 

The whole frightfal vision of snother Conti- 
nontal war at ance Sashed upon his mind. For 
& moment his herculean energies scomed para 
Iysed by the appalling prospect. He now bitter! 
regretted tint be war involved ta. the Spank 
war. But he could not abandon the struggle, 
for the combined English and Spanish armies 
would immediately throng the dofiles of the 
Pyreneos in tho invasion of France. He conld 
do nothing to avert the rising conflict in the 
North, for he was the Tlustrious representative 
of those popular principtes which banded Europe 
was determined to crush. It was @ desperate 
enterprise to carry on war with England and 
‘Austria on the banks of the Danube, and with 
England, Spain, and Portugal south of the Pyre- 
noes, while the other half of Enrope were watch- 
ing for an opportanity to spring upon their foo 
in tho very first hour of his reverse. France 
‘was weary of war, Napoleon was weary of war. 
There was but one altarnstive before him : either 
to abandon the interminable conflict in despair, 
nd surrender France to the tender mercies of 
the Allies, or to struggle to the Inst. 

‘Napoleon, from the cheerless fire, whose flames 
‘were funned by the storm, tured his horse, and 
slowly and sadly rode back to Astorga. Not a 
sword was op ‘All abont him were impressed 
with the entire absorption of his mind. But in 
au hoar his dejction passed eway; his ous. 
tomary equanimity reappeared; bis plans were 
formed, “Firmly and ealmly be. girded bis 
strength to encounter the new accnmolation of 
perils which thronged his path. It became 
necestary for him immediately to direct bie 
onorgies towards the Rhine. He, consequently, 
relinquished the further parsuit, in ofthe 
English, and commissioned Marshal Soult to 
press thems, in their fight, a vebementy as 


Poffo then returned to Valladolld, where he re- 
mained for a fow days, giving vory minute dirso. 
tions respecting affairs in Spain, and despatching 
Yanumerable orders for the organisation of his 
series in ¥rance, Italy, and Germany. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 
aA REW COALIT. OF. 
‘Retreat of Sir John Moore—Dreadfu! condition of | 





err. oe 

Riexand toms 

‘he Eanperor 8 te Enprens lore Pati, 

Mazsuat. Sourr pursued the enemy in one 
of the most disastrous retreata recorded in the 
annals of modem warfare. The wrecks of the 
fugitive host, in melancholy fragmenta, every- 
where met the eye. Such was the precipitation 
and dismay of the flight, that the traauie-caske 
of the English army, containing a large amount 
of money in epecie, were rolled over the preci- 
pices, and the glittering coin was scattered 
‘among the rocks, The Freach soldiers, as they 
rashed along, filled their pockets with’ English 
gold. The sick and the wounded, in wan and 
juggard gronps, threw themselves down by the 
wayside, and straggled, in the agonies of death, 
‘pee. she. wort Gsoced ‘sata Aleioak avecy 
conceivable atrocity was perpetrated by the 
drunken soldiers upon the wretched inhabitante 
of the villages through which they passed. 
Women and children were driven from their 


lundered and burning dwellings to perish in the 
Fresg The dying and the dead, upon the 
bleak hill-sides, everywhere presented scene 





‘most revolting to humanity, 

“There was never,” says Napier, “20 com 
plete an example of w disastrous retreat. The 
weather wes frightfol. The rigours of a Polish 
winter seemed to have bean transported to Spain, 
Incessant storms of sleet and rain swept the 
frozen hills. Tho English dragooos, as fast ao 
their horses gave ont, shot them, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy.” 

this retrort, which was conducted with 
consummate kill by Sir John Moore, tho ad~ 
vance-guard of th pureners had many conflicts 
with the rear-guard of tbe pursued. The Eng- 
lish, whenever they stood at bay, fought with 
the most determined valour. Having arrived at 
‘Corunna, the retreating army, taking © position 
‘upon the circait of hille which almost inclosed 
the city, threw the guuntlet of defiance to theis 
foes. ‘They bad gathered in a magazine, about 
three miles from the dwellings of the inhabitaata, 
four thousand barrels of powder. To prevent 
these stores from falling into the bands of the 
‘enemy, the torch was epplied. An explosion of 
inconceivable sublimity was the result. 

“When the train reached the great store,” 
says Colonel Napier, who was an peviinon of 
the scone, “there ensued « crash like the burst- 
pt leparoe svoleano. The earth trembled for 

5 the rocke were torn from their bases, and 
the agitated waters rolled the vossels as in = 
storm. A vast column of smoke and dust, 
shooting out fiery sparks from its sides, arose 

rly and slowly to = great eight, 
‘and then s abower of stones and fragments of all 
‘binds, bursting out of it with a roering sound, 
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killed many who remained near the 


spot. Stillness, slightly Lea ye by the lash- | England 


ing of the waves, snocosded, a 
the wor went on.” 

‘A sanguin: 
the heroic 
fally mutilated by s cannon-ball 


BATTLE OF CORUNNA. 


the business of | worn, and bieeding colomus 


Alison thus describes the effect produced in 
the return of these emaciated, war- 

“The ‘nbabitanta 

of the towns along the Channel hal seen the 





battle ensued. Sir John Moore, | successive expeditions which composea Sir John 
jer of this awful retrent, fell fear- | Moore's army embark, in all the pride of military 
ight and| display, with drams besti 


and coloors flying, 


Réter exhaustion separated the combatants, Tho | acid the cheers and tears of @ countless host of 
mauglod 


body of the unfortunate general, 
in hs 


tarred on 






seenes. A glocmy winter’s night brooded over 


the exhausted and bleeding armies. Not a!soon greatly increased by o mal 


spectators. 

bloody cloak, was hastily and | same regiment return, now redn 
1@ ramparta of Corunna. | number, with hay 

1¢ of the most meaneholy of earthly | coutrements, an 


When, therefore, they beheld the 
wo ae 
countenances, to 
Trora-out clothing, thoy ware 
struck with astonishment and horror, which was 


jgnant fever 








word wus spoken, a8, by torchlight, a shallow | which tbe troops brought back with them—the 


grave was 
‘over upon 





remains. The 


and’ a few sods were thrown | result of fatigue, coufnement on shipboard, and 
genius of the| mental depression—joined to the dismal and 





poot has recorded hia burial in lines which will/ often exaggerated acoounte which were sproad 


never perish te 


Rot a dram was heard, nor 2 foneral 
‘As Lis corseta the ramparts we burried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
Geer tho grave where our hero we buried. 


Wo buried him darkly at deed of aight, 
sine nds with oar bayonees traiog 
by the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
“And the lantern dimly burning. 


‘Ho useless coffin inciosed bia bresat, 
Nor in F inahroud we boand Ris 
But he fay ike a warrior taking bis rest, 
"With hus mural cloak around hina, 


Few and shor’ were the prayers we ssid, 

‘And ¥e spcks cot a word of sorrow; 

Bat wo steadtatiy gazed on the face that was dead, 
‘Aud we bitterly thought on the morrow. 


‘We thought, aa we hollow'd his narrow bed, 
‘And ecacothed down hia Ionely plow, 

‘That the foe and the atranker would eed o'er bia 
‘And we far away on the blow. i 


‘Bat half of oar heavy task was done, 
‘When the elock struck the bour fot retiring, 
‘Anz we heard the diszant and random gun, 
‘That Lhe foe waa sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we iatd bim down, 
Froto the feld of hia fame fresh ahd gory; 
We carved not a llce, and we raised oof a fone, 
Bos wa loft hita alone in hie glory. 











‘The French officers, admiring the heroism of 
their fallen foo, erected @ monument vo bis 
memory, 

In the night, leaving their campfires blazing 
to conceal their moveinents, the 
tmenced the exabarkation, This was accomplished 
with no vary heavy addition to their disasters, 
The Spaniards manned the ramparts, and beat 
off the approaches of the French. In this 
calamitous retreat the English lost nearly six 
thousand mea in killed, woanded, end prisoners, 
Thros thousand horass were shot by their riders. 
An immense quantity of the munitions of war 
were either destroyed or fell into the bands of 
the victors. 

© Major Naplet, « brother of Colonel Napter, the 
bistorian, was wounded and taken prisoner in this battle. 
“Being bur im the jeg,” says Colonel Napier, "be en- 
deavoured to totire, but was overtakes wad thrawn to 


the ground with five wounds A French drummer 
Yensmed him; and whan w soldier, with whem 


Iballs. With » 


igtish com- | Kuaw 


by the survivors of the hardships and miseries 
they bad undergone.” 
jpain was filled with robberies and assassing~ 
tions, The fanetical populace, under pretence of 
attachment to their aucieat kings, committed 
the most revolting note of violence. Thore wan 
xno protection for property or life except in thoso 
portions of Spain occupied by the French armies. 
Some Spanish soldiers, enraged against one of 
their most brave and illustrious generals, Don 
Suan Benito, seized him in his bed, dragged him 
to a tree, bong him by the neck, and amused 
themselves for hours in riddling bis body with 
frm bsod Napoleon repressed 
‘these disorders wherever he had sway. At Valla- 
dolid he arrested a dozen well-known assassins, 
and iy shot them. 
wrote to Joseph:—"You must make your- 


‘been strassling, monde a ascond attempt to Kill him, the 
mee more Interfere. Tho morving efter the 


| bade, Marebal Soult sent bis own surges to Mujor 


‘Napler, and, with « Kindness and consideration rery un- 
common, wrote to Napoleon desiring that hie prisoner 
might not be sent to Franes, which, trom the system of 
Fefaalng exchanges, wou'd have ruined bs profesional 
spects; the drummer also recelved the Crose of the 
Pogoe ef Honour, Wien the second corpaquitted 
Corunna, Marshal Soult recommended his prisanct to 
the attention of Marshal Ney, and the latter treuted 
imo rather with the kindest of a friepd than the 
eivility of ex enemy. He lodged bim with the French 
‘coneal, supplied him with money, gave him 4 genera 
Insitation to his boas, and not only refralned trom 
fending bim to France, but wien, by a fag of trac be 
iat Major Napler’s muther was motraing for 
as deed, be permitted bln, and with bia the few 
soldiers taken im the action, to 0 at once to Englat 
merely exacting @ prowise that one should aerve am 
‘exchanged. I would oot have touched at ull upon these 
private udvontares, were it not that gratitade demands 
‘& public acknowiedsroent of much generoalty; and thas 
deraand le rendered more Imperative by the alter 
misfortunés of Marshal Ney. Thst brave and noble 
antuded man's fate is bot too well Known, Hawho bad 
fought five hundred batiles for France, end not one 
against her, was shot sx a traitor! Could the bitterest 
‘enemy of the Bourbons have more strongly marked tha 
difference between their Interesta and those of 
nation ?*-—Napier's Peoinanias War, vol. 4 p. 260. 
‘According to “Hart's Army List,” Sit Charles bad his 
leg broken by s musket snot, « bayonet stab 10 his Dack, 
‘sabre cut on bis bead, several of bu riba broken by # 
spent ball, sod severe covtusious on hia bead trom the 
DER etd of mmeaket. Sir Cuaron died Angust 20h, 

















elf feared first, and ioved afterwards. They 
have” citing me here for the pardon of 
yome bandits who have commit wonrder and 
robbery. But they have been delighted not to 
ebtain ity and, subsequently, ing bas Te 
turned to ite ‘proper course. Bé,at the same 
time, jast and strong, and as much the one as 
the other, if yoo wish to govern.” 

‘Bo ordered 9 hundred asseasins in Madrid to 

be executed, These men had broken into the 
ospitals, and, with slow tortures, had mardered 
dhe wounded French soldiers in their beds. 
Jad alto burned the houses and taken the lives 
of many Spaniarda, under the protext that they, 
w friends of the French, were traitors to their 
sountry, Napoleon resolved to inspire the guilty 
with terror. With hia accustomed magnauimity, 
be wished to draw upon himself the odium which 
these necessary acts of eoverity might excite. 
The popularity of all ects of clemency he en- 
deavoured to pass over to the credit of his 
‘brother. 

Tn @ complimentary letter on the occasion of 
the new year, Joseph wrote to Napoleon—*I 
pray your Majesty to nocept my wishes that, 
in the course of this year, Europe, pacified by 
your efforts, may reader justice to your in- 
tentions.” 

Napoleon replied—“I thank you for what 
Zou tay reatvey to the now year T do not 

0) 
bi 
a 





e that Europe can this year be pacified, So 

la do I hope it, that f have just issued & 
jecrea for levying 10,000 men. “The rancour 
of Fogland the ‘events of Constantinople—every- 
thing, in short, indicates that the hour of rest 
bert ieee jot arrived.” fh 

‘he Spaniards were everywhere vi 
in the omen eld. "Numerous bande had. how- 
ever, thrown themselves behind the walls of 
fortified cities. Here they prolonged the conflict 
with the most prodigious and desperate valour. 
But, ere long, the strongest posts were reduced 
dy the skill of the French engineers and the 
valour of the French armiea The siege of 
Saragocsa was ono of the most memorable and 
one of the most awful recorded in ancient or 
modern annals, The English bad filled the cit 
with military supplies. Forty thousand S; 
soldiers, bi ‘by monks and inspired with 


aefiled before their oa; Even the 
inured as they were to the horrore of 
war, ware deoply moved by the 
Joseph now retuned te amid the peal 
of bella and the firing of cannon. He was 
received coldly by the populace, who considered 
vos he more respectable 


pottion of the inhabitants, however, who had 
living under a reign of terror, received him 
with esti Joueph had been presented to 
tho Spaniards as their protector—as the one 
who, in their bobelf, had implored the clemenoy 
of the rosistloss conqueror. Yet there was some- 
thing in the inflexibly jast and horoio character 
of Napoleon which won universal sdmirstion, 
his endeavours to 


necessary acts of severity, the 

jiards were more by the grandeur 

Emperor than by the more gentle spirit 
er. 


the 
of bis 
Ni 


mounted hin and posted for Paris. 
“In the firet 


five hours," saya J. T, Headley, 
“ho rode the astonishing distance of eighty-five 
miles, or seventeen miles the hour. ‘This wild 
gallop was long remembered by the inhabitants 
Of the towna through which the smoking caval- 
cade of the Emperor passed. Relays of horses 
had been provided along the road ; and no sooner 


fanaticism, hed intrenched themselves in stoze | did he arrive at one post than he flung himsalf 


houses behind ita massive walls. One 
thonsand individnals thronged the streets of the 
sity. With but 18,000 men the French invested 
che pees For two mouths the cruel conflict 

without cessation and without r. 
TE" wall were battered down and convents 
blown into the air. Still the infuriated bands 
fought from street to street, from honse to honse. 
‘At length the disciplined valour of the French 
triumphed over the fanatical enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards, When Marshal Lannea, with 

thousand men, took possesion of the 
ruins of the smouldering city, a spectacle was 
presented such as has rarely been witnessed in 
this fost world of sin and woe, The city wa 
Ged with derateted dwellings and putrefying 


hundred on s freab 


horse, and, einking his epurs in hie 
flanks, dashod away in headlong speed. Few 
who sam that short Sigur, snrmoanted with a 
plain cbapeaa, sweep by on that day, ever forgot 
Ae iis pale face waa calin as marble, but his 
lipe were compressed, and his brow koit like 
iron; while his flashing eye, aa he leaned fer- 
ward, still jerking impatiently at the bridle, ac 
if to accelerate his speed, seemed to devour the 
distance. No one spoke, but the whole suite 


bot strained forward in the breathless rece, The 
cbsssours 


gallast had never had 90 long and so 
aun he took coach, Dirsoting 
‘the Imperial to march idl 

He tober Se Biine, Ee: deveed er Pais 


3008) HOSTILE ATTITUDE OF AUSTRIA. mi 
Om the night af the Sod of Ji Ibe sevived | which from the fipu of the 
On the nth eed was echoed tn Quece- 


tat jlio opinion, bea etary vical omy 
‘the secret continued perfidy of the court of apoleon, in the hour of victory, 
Madrid, had generally condemned the Spanith ready to make any conoessi 
vwar, as inyoleing an unnecessary expendicare of peace. But wien, dis 
blood sad treasare, and as an ct of injustios enemies were exnitant, his prod epirit, unin- 
towards stupid and degraded pri Napoleon timidated, roused itself to tre highest pitch 


‘volved in this calamitous war. He bad hoped Spanish armies to the winds, hi 

‘to confer such benefita upon the Spanish nation English oat of the Peninsula, and had eondn: 
that it would rejoice at the removal of back his brother in triumph to Madrid, 
a worthlom and despotie princes. Bot for the the Spanish war was by no meane ended. 
intervention of England, spain would thus have insurrections might brenk out in every provinos, 
been regenerated. It is possible that, if Napoleon The flests of England still crowded the ehores 
‘had not been engaged in this war, Austria might | Spain and Portugal, atriving to rouse the 

not haye ventured to attack him. It is owoia| and offering them abundant supplice of men, 
‘that the Spanish princes would have taken ad-! money, and the munitions of war. 

vantage of Napoleon's firet hour of oz; to It will be remembored that Napoleon bed pre- 
rash, in alllance with England, an invading host, viously explained himeelf most fully to the 
upon the soathern provinces of France. A ambaseador, He had assured M, Met. 


the 
tothe propo of the plats end erantrplot which rected soley agua Nepoeen, who bas 
aver 
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ch Napoleon often subsequently’ temich of his earnest desire for He had 
et that he had attem The asetbrow of Socared to hiss thet if Anau ad any canse of 


the Spanish Bourbons, there was no course complaint, if she would make that cause known, 
which he could have purrued which was not he world ‘immediately endeavour to remove it. 

it with the utmost peril, Had he left The immense military preparations which Anutria 
fpaio to hornet, civil war would immeditaly was now making ware kuown to all Earope and 
have denolntad ibe Paninalsy waged betwoen the object of thee properations was petfctly 
he partinns of Don Carls the father and Fer- underiood, Austra, homove, was not yet pro 
Ainand the son, England would et once have | pared to cominenoe Roilies, and ber innit 


mnsad the oatise of Ferdinand, and thos Spain| was still in Paris, Napoleon, with tho faint 
would have become, as it were, an English | hope of still averting the onlamities of another 
felony. On the other hand, bad Kapsleon, the | confit to Ramin the iden of off 
Emperor of the French 


publi, the great |to Austria the double guaranto of France 
od his armies | Russia for the integrity of her sctual dominions. 
to rivet the chains of an intolerable doxpotiam | If Austria wore actasted by an honest fear that 
‘a benighted people, to strengthen the bars| Napoleon bad desizos apon her territory, this 
deepen the dungeons of the Inquisition, he | double guarantes would surely satinfy her and 
the ot atroions ised to propent 8 a. But Austria wished to reoonquer 
be , and to arrest the progress 
i to ideas, and to remove from Barope the dangerous 
of an elected and plebsian monarch 
. | pon the throne of riled legitimacy. Napoleon 
all quarters Napoloon had received in.| did not deem it oonsistent with self-respect to 
‘Austria, with intense activity, make any farther advances towards winning the 
ing her preparations for new war, favour of Austria. He treated her ambassador 
1 Vienna, Masioh, Dresden, and Mien, the with politeness, bat with greet distance and 
Emperor was furnished with precise dotails of reserve. He asiumod neither the aspect of dei- 
hone military tions. ‘was no room ance nor of obsequioumess, 
for doubt of the imminence and magnitude of — To the ambassadors of othor Pewers he, with 
the danger. All Nepoleoo's efor forthe pro- he most perfect frankness, explsiod his views, 
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to visit hee shores, Though the Bourbons hed ments no loss formidable. 

boon dethroned when he was but e boy, and “It seems,” he said one day to a group cok 
though he bad been elevated to the supreme lected around him in the Tuileries, “that the 
eommand by the almost unanimons suffrages of waters of Lethe, not those of the Danube, Gow 
the nation, declared himsobeeurmrper, past Vienne. ‘They bare forgocien the lessons 
seated pon the logitimate throas of the Bour- of expericnoo; they want ffuuh oooh. Thay 
bons. shell have 
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EB 


my whole attention wore directed 
@ Geld of battle which England hes 
in Spain, Anstria, which saved the 
English in 1805, when | waa about to cross the 
Straita of Calais, has maved them once more, 
when J was about to pursue them to Corunna 
Hiad I pot been called back, not one of the 


f 


Either ehe shall disarm instantly, or she sball 
ave to sustain a war of destruction. If she 
disarm in such « manner aa to leave no doubt on 
my mind as to her future intentions, I wil} 
myself abeathe the sword, for I Lave no wish to 
draw it except in Spain against the English. If 
che continue her military preparations, the oon- 
flict shall be immediate and decisive, and such 
thet England shal) for the fature have no allies 
‘upon the Continent.” 

“The Emperor produced vpon all who besrd 
him," anya ‘I'hiors, “the effect he intended ; for 
hho was sincere in his language, 
truth in asserting thet he did ‘not desire war, 
but thathe would wage it tremendously if forced 
into it aguin.” 

“There must be,” said Napoleon to Savary, 
“some plans in preparation which I do not 
penetrate, for there is madness in declaring war 
against me. They fancy me dead, but we shall 
soon ees how matters will turn out. It wiil be 
laid to my charge that I cannot remain quit 
that I am ambitious, But their follies alone 
compel me to war, It is impossible that they 
sould think of fighting single-handed against 
me. I expect a courier from Russia. If matters 
go on there as I have reason to ope, I will give 


them work.” 
ge Napoleon, By 








‘War was a fatal necessit 
accepting the throne of revolutionized 
inevitably drew upon bimself the blows of com- 
bined Europa. He conld only choose between 
inglorious submission to despotic thrones end a 
terrific conflict for national rights, 

To the Russian ambassador Napoleon said—~ 
“Xf your Emperor had followed my advice at Er 
farth, we should now be in » different 
Instead of mere exhortations, we should have 
held ont serious threats, and Anstris would have 
disarmed. But we have talked instead of acting, 
and we are about, perhaps, to have war. Inaoy 
case, I rely on your master’s word. He promi 
that, if bee oof ‘Vienna should eas the 
aggressor, he would place an army at my disposal. 
As for mo, I will assemble on the Denube and on 
the Po 800,000 French and 100,000 Germans, 
Probably their presence will oblige Austria to 
leave ux at peace, which I should prefer for your 
wake and for my own. If these demonstrations 


re not snfiicient—if we must employ force— lishing her 
then we will crush for over the sabes mals sides. 


‘to onr common projects.” 

He immodiately wrote to his allies, the Kings 
of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and Westphs- 
Hs and tothe Dak of Bede, Hee, and War. 

a 


ised became 
ety 


‘Ho assured tham that he was unwilling | pression, that Napoleon, harassed 
ve expose them te preciarare expense but ther, [and Spain in the Peainstla, cous 


[a800. 


aa be was ccriouly threatened with war, be 
wished them to prepare to raise their contingen- 
ive.“ T am about,” said bo, "to assem! o forces 
which will either prevent war or render it deci- 
sive.” Distrasting Prussia, he notified ber thet 
if ho incrensed ber military force above the 
42,000 authorised by the treaty into which eho 
bad entered wit France, he would declare war 
inst her. 


‘against her. 
‘All France was again in» tamuls of comme. 
tion. The superhuman energies of Napoleon's 
mind pervaded every province, and inspired with 
enthusiastic activity ten thonsand ite Orders: 
wero despatched in every direction. He exe 
honsted his amanuenses in keeping thet at work 
by night and by dsy, writing letters innume- 
rable to generals, ambassadors, engineers, kings, 
‘and princes. New conscriptions were levied. Vast 
magasines were established. Foundries glowed, 
‘and arsenals resounded, as the mechinery of wat 
was multiplied. Enormous bands of armed mon 
were moving in every direction, spparently ip 
inextricable confasion, yet ell anerringly gui 
by the preseiencs of ons mighty mind. He 
ordered twelve thousand fresh eruillery horses to 
be d and accoutred. Anticipating every 
potsible contingency of the war, he even laid in 
s store of fifty thousand jue and shovels, 
whicb were to follow the army in artillery 
waggons, These shovels and pickaxes eventually 
‘contributed essential nid to hie success, Conscious 
‘that the broad stream of the Liege ot otdee es 4 
an important part in the conflict, be jeined wit 
‘the Imperial Gnard s battalion of 1,200 sailors 
from Boulogne, Carefully avoiding any act of 
hostility, be conspieuonaly displayed before the 
of Austria his gigantic preparations, and 
placed his troops in such « position thet it might 
be seen that he was abundantly prepared to mest 
‘any fores she could bring against him. Napoleon 
had nothing to gain by the war. He hoped that 
these demonstrations might it Acstria with 
more pradent reBections. “ These very sotive and 
provident arrangements,” says Thiers, “ 
‘that Napoleon took as much pains to prevent 
war as to propare for It,” 
Such vast preparations demanded enormous 
vial means, But Napoleon, in the scisnoe of 
finance, was as great as in the arta of war. To 
meet the estimated expenses of the year 1809, it 
necestary fo Hise eight hundred and 
ninety millionsof france. Philanthropy must weep 
‘over such enormous sums squandered in extending, 
roin and woe. Europe, from the North Cape to 
the Moditerrancan, would now have been almost 
garden of Eden, bad the uncounted millions 
which have been expended in the desolations of 
war been sppropriated to enriching and embel- 
ishing her sunny valleys and her romantia bill- 








‘Austria bad now gone too farto retract, Every 
possible effort waa meds to rouse the enthasiana 
of the nation It was ropresonted in ovary 
variety of colours, and stated in every forna of ax~ 

5 y England 
Dot 


could witdsaw 
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tie vetoran troops sent across the Pyrenees; that 
his unguarded positions invited attack ; that his 
German allies would abandon him upon tae first 
disaster; that Prussig would rise with enthu- 
tiasm to the last man to retrieve her di 5 
at the Emperor Alexander, entangled in « 
Polley which the Queen-Mother and the nobles 
‘eondemned, would be cony to abandon an al- 
Hianoe which threatened him only with danger. 
Napoleon, they affirmed, intends to trest Anstris 
‘as he hus treated Spain. It is his plan to super- 
sede all the old dynasties by others of his own 
ereation, In proof of this, extraordinary stress 
wns laid upon an expression addressed bs Napo- 
eon to the Spaniards benonth the walls of Mad- 
tid—" If you do not like Joseph for your King,” 
bo nid, “I do not wish to force him you. 
T have another throne to give him. as for 
7 wil treat you as & conguered conntry.” 

it other throne, they adoclarok wus the thrice 
o famerea of England busy 

famerous agents wore 
in Vienna, endesvouring to axcta the nation 
arms. She offered vo ste most cordially 
with her fleet, and to furnish sbundant assistance 
in men end in manitions of war. Under the in- 
fluence of each motives, the nation was roused to 
‘the most axtraordinary pitch of snthusissm. Re- 
giments of artillery and infantry, with buglesand 
banners, daily traversed the streets of Vienna, 
amid the acclamations of the people. Five 
hundred thousand troops were ay exercised 
‘nd inared to all the employments of the field of 
battle. Hungary had voted a levy os masse, 
which would bring into action a fores whose | 
zambers ft woold be _Beentt to mesimate 

it was immediately deepatcbed to Turkey to 
upresent wo the Porte dhat France and. Rusia 
were secking the dismemberment af the Ottoman 
Empire. Austria intreated the Porte, therefors, 
to forgot the recent passage of the Dardanelles by 
an English squadron, and to join Anstria end 
England to resiat these formidable foes. The 
‘Turks wore exuaperated. Hardly 1 yest ago, in 
high favour with France, they had chased the 
detested English through thelr Straita, pelting 
them with red-hot balla, Now the whole popu- 
lation were invoking the presence of the English, 
and no Frenchman couid show himself in the 
atreets of Constantinople without being expoaed 
to insult, England immodiately sent » frigate to 
Constantinople; and the Porte, with enthusiaam, 
entered into a new coulition against France. 

‘The Emperor Alexander began to show the 
most unequivocal aigns of coldness and aliens. 
tion, He had been perfectly sincere in his rela- 
tions with Napoleon, He had, however, been 
much disappointed in the reenlta of the friendly 
ullinnoe. Constantinople waa the grest object 
of bis all-engrossing ambition. For that his soul 
incessantly hankered, and that couquest Napo- 
Jeon would not allow him to make, 
Napoleon reluctantly consented not to inter- 





ALEXANDER FALTERS IN HIS FRIENDSHIP. 


ebiainad, and he oonld only obtain chor bry the 
oergie of conquest. war with Andris wookd 
ally Anatris and England with Torkey, and thos 
render the conquest of the Danablan Provinces 
sl moe died Tnfuenced by the motive, 

anno} constant seproschee at home, 
‘lcutader beoude very Ithevara te br fee, 


ship. 

‘The Austrian cabinet clearly foresaw tho em- 
‘barrsamments which must crowd upon the Cans, 
and were encouraged to believe that they could 
even draw him into their alliance. An ambas- 
sador, M. Schwartzanberg, was sont from Vienna, 
with this object, to the court at St. Petersburg. 
He was reosived with the utmost cordiality by 
the higher classes of society, and wns Vory mAt- 
gaine of success. Ho found’ everybody opposed 
to France—even the mombere of the imperial 
family. He had an interview with Alexander, 
The Eanperor, with noble frankness, reproached 
Aveta with Gissimlation and falochood in pro- 
fessing peace while making every preparation 
for war. He declared that he was abder formal 

its to France, which he was resolved 
hot to fulfil, “If Austria,” said ho, “is 
foolish enongh to come to « ruptare, she will be 
orashed by Napoleon. She will force Russia to 
‘unite her troops with those of France. She will 
take him whom you call an overwhelmi 
beige] ae. afer and she wil 
give 0 power tpon- 
EEE chet peaco whic the Contino wf greuly 
heeds. I/abuli regard a an enesly whoever 

peace more remote,” 

‘These ware noble words, Unfortunately, we 
cannot receive them et their full apparent value 
wwhon we reflect that Alexander desired peace, 
with Austria because war with thet Power would 
frustrate bie designs opon Turkey. He was 

‘st any moment to draw the sword, iff by 
to doing, he could annex to bia dominions dis- 
membered provinces of the Turkish empire, 
‘The Austrian minister was, however, confounded, 
and sent discouraging despatches to his govern- 


ment, 

‘Alexander then expressed himself with equal 
apparent frankness to M. Caulainoourt, the mi 
nister of Napoleon at St. Petersburg. He do- 
clared that it would be extremely painful for 
him to fight against the old allics by whoso side 
he bad stood at Ansterlite, He affirmed that 
even the success of the new war would caune 
him extreme perplexity ; for be should look with 
slarm on the extinction of Austria, and on the 
vast preponderance of France, which would be 
tie ae Deoeer gocasazence f He theme 8 0x- 

@ desire to do e ing in wer 
To prevent the war. He was anwiling to intrast 
& matter of 20 much importance to the two 
ministers of France and Russia, but decided 
personally to reassure Austria that no designs 
were entertained against her, and to warn her 
of ths disastrous results which, by # renewal of 


fore in the annexation to the Russian empire of the war, abe would bring upon herself. “Ou 


the provinces st the month of the Danube. But 
‘sven thowe provinoss ‘hed not yet 


ministers,” aaid he, “will make a medley @ 
everything. Let me be left to not und to openk, 
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apd if war can be avoided, I will avoid it Ft it 
onanot, I will act, when it becomes inevitable, 
loyally and frankly.” 

‘The pacific views of Alexander were in per- 
‘ect accordance with those of Napoleon. So 
anions was the Emperor of Francs to avoid a 
raptare, that he authorised Alexander to pro- 
aise not only the joint guarantee of Rnssia and 
France to the integrity of the Austrian domin~ 
ions, but also the completa evacuation of the 
territory of the Confederation of the Rhins. Thus 
not a aingle French soldier would be left in 


Germany. 
But the banded foes of Napoleon now felt 
strong. They regarded his strenuous efforts 


Cece. 


banks of that stream. The pease of 10 
‘and the consequent violation of the territ 
Bavaria, would be decisive of the war. Napoleon 
bad been taught by past experionoe not to ox- 
pect any declaration of hostilities, On the morn- 






Inn, and marched reto’utely upon Munich, the 
capital of Bavaria. Hs sont a letter at the ane 
time to the King of Bavaria, stating that he had 
orders to advance and liberate Germany from ite 
wheter ee noe Th ocee 
ver 

was the only declaration of war addremed te 
‘France and her allies, 


for peace but aa indications of conscious weak- Many noble Auatrians were opposed to this 


ness. With renewed alacrity they marballed | pert 
ron 


their hosts, and combined their armies, and set 


idious attack upon Napoleon. Count Louis 
Cobentael was then lying upon his death- 


their tagjestic columns in motion, Napoleon bed. He addressed the Emperor Francis in « 


remained in Paris calmly awaiting the onset. 
He knew not upon iat 

fall. Engaged in myri 
night, be provided for every po 
The energies of his tireless spirit swept over the 
broad expanse of Spain, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. Nover bofore did a single mind grasp 
and contro) interests of such prodigious magni- 
tnde. All hope of peace was now at an end, 
‘and Nupoioon issued hia orders with extraordi- 
ary ardoar ‘and with unparalleled activity. 

@ King of Bavaria wished to piace the 
Bavarian troops undor the command of bis son, 
@ young man of energy, but inexperienced. 
Napoleon would not give his consent. “ Your 
army,” he wrote, “must fight in earnest in this 
campaign. It concerns the conservation and the 
extension of the eggrandizementa which Bavaria 
hhas received. Your son may be able to com- 
mand when he shall bave made six or seven 
campaigns with us, Meanwhile, let bim come 
to my bead-quarters. He will be received there 
with al] the consideration due to him, and he 
‘will learn our trade.” 

‘Napoleon gave the yonng Prince command of 
one of the Bas divisions, The King of 
Wurtemberg furnished « qnota of 12,000 mea. 
‘They wore placed under the command of General 
Vandamme. The King objected to the appoint- 
ment. Napoleon wrote, “1 know General Ven- 
damue’s defects, but he is a true soldier. In 
this dificalt calling, much must be forgiven in 
consideration of grest quulities.” 

Napoleon concentrated divisions of his 
amounting to over 100,000 men, in the iy 
of Retisbon. A line of telegraphs was established 
from the extreme frontiers of Bavaria to the 
Tuileries, Special relays of post-horses were 
‘kept, that Napoleon mig|:t pass, with the utmost 
rapidity, from the Seine to the Danube. Thus 














cares by day and by the situation in which the 
ible emergency. | has placed you. You stand in the ecoond 


letter as follows 





‘our Majesty ought 


int the storm would to consider yourself aa fortunate with respect to 


of Presbur; 


among the Powers of Europe, which is the aume 
‘your ancestors occupied. Avoid a war for which 
no provocation is given, and which will bo the 
ruin of your house. Napoleon will conquer, and 
‘will then have the right to be inexorable.” 
ees Lame pet an ate bs ne 
Peror, and ventured to express the opinion ti 
Bee oar would bring down ruin upon Austria 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed Francis; “Napoleon can 
do nothing now. His troops are all in Spain.” 
‘When Count Wallis saw the Emperor 
tet out to join the army, he said, “There ia 
Darius running to moet an Alexander. He will 
‘ionoe the same fate.” 

‘he Inn is distant some six hundred miles 
from Paris. At ten o'clock at night, the tale 
graphio despatch, announcing the commencement 
of hostilities, was placed in the bands of Napo~ 
Jeon, As he read the eventful commun' ration, 
anid, “Very well. Behoid os aoe 
more at Vienna. Bot wha: do they wish now? 
Has the Em of Austria been bitten by » 
tarantula? Welt since they force me to it, 
they shall have war to their heurts’ content.” 
At midnight he entered hia carri taking 
Josephine with bim, and set out for Strasburg. 
England sent her fleet and ter troops to oo 
operate with the Austrians. The Allies pressed 
‘vigorously on in their march of invasion, clamour 
ing more vociferoualy than ever against “the 
seeiah rine 5 . 

To this clamour Napoleon attered uo reeponse. 
Sublimely leaving his reputation to be vindionted 
bP Apads , he girded himself anew for the strife. 
le know full well that no powers of despotimn 
could obliterate that record of tacts which wad’ 


prepared, Napoleou awaited the movementa of| guide the verdict of posterity, 


the Anstrians. He wished to remain az long as 
ible in Paris, to attend to the innumerable 
veresta of his vast enapir 
‘The river Ina forma the easton 
between Acsria and Bavaria. The 
bad assacabled eo army of 200,000 men em the 





Ansrians 


CHAPTER XLVL 
BOKMURL 
ead Wasuington oom 


‘Trae are om 





‘old, and Napoleon in the on were regis 
alike against aristocratic scrpation, 


ywered by numbers, fall, cmteodny Had 


herotoally to the last 
Austria had now on the march an army of 
rar oecderner egg oes “the ohild and champion 
Load, mash ee 
‘troops tha 

crewba tl a ‘Napoleon, embarrassed by the 
‘war in Spain, could not oppose these forces with 
equal numbers, He trusted, however, to his 
ad ‘skill in combinations, to be able suecess~ 

to mest his foes, Nepoleon was a: St. 
Cloud when the tidings arrived that the territory 
of his ally was invaded. It waa late at night. 
Yn an hoor he was in his carriage. His faithfal 
Tosephine ast by his side. He travelled night 
‘and day until he reached Strasbarg. Glorehe ‘he 
Ieft Josephine, He then crossed the Rhine, and 
frosted’ oa with the. peuoet speed tomers. th, 

~ of hisarmy, In bis rapid passago 
he supped one night at the house of a ranger of 
the King of Wartemberg. It was one of the 
‘yery interesting traits in the character of the 
Kimperor that he invariably made it ® point to 
‘converse with the owner of every house at which 
hhe had to alight. Ho asked this worthy man s 
‘variety of questions concerning his family, and 
learved that ho bad only one danghtr, who was 
of age to marry, but that he had no fortune to 
give her, The Emperor conferred wpon this 
young ind 
peaaiee weal, left « blessing beneath 

‘ts oneal, left a 

thiol had sheltored him. 








thet 
Tt was late in the nours of the night when 


Napoleon, without guards, aidea-de-oarmp, or staff, 
ved ag Dillonges. The Kingof Barasia, whe 
tapas us eoarsing tr this his Yor pence, 7 
eapital, was eqjourning 
Not ex} the Emperor, he bad retired #0 
mediately Tose to mest Napoleon. 
Foran tour they Donverd ve 
together. “ In fifteen da: 
free your country fom i aay ed re 
fore you to your capital,” It was a pro- 
mise. He could by no possibility aseerable more 
than 200.000 men men to encounter the 












THR AUSTRIAN ARCHDUKE ENTERS BAVARIA. 


eaten & 


| 


srayed him After « hurried inte 
view of but an hour, the King of Bavaria re- 
tumed to his pillow. Napoleon aguin mounted 
i hore aod galloped forty miles father to 
Donanwerth, Rmmedisicly asombled his 
officers around him, and by busty interrogetions 
toon ascertaived tbe condition of the two armies, 


He was astounded st the position ir 

which his troops were pl 
aaNtpale ‘was perfectly aware of the vast 
superiority of hi “ ‘that 





nly enjoined 
Berthier, apon te fit bortle movement 
of tho enemy, to eoncentrate.all bie forven lier 
wt Ratisbon or auworth. To his utter oon- 
steroation, he found that Berthier, eoized with the 
insane idea of stopping the advancing Austrians 
at all points bad widely dispersed his battalions, 
A.shduke Charles possessed « tithe of 
‘the activity of Napoleon be would have crusbed 
the Fi at a blow. Napoleon was utterly 
amazed. In bresthiess haste, he despatched 
‘officers in every direction, on their fleetest horses, 
countermanding all the orders of Bertbier, und 
directing every corps to make immediate an and the 
most desperate efforts for concentration. 
‘and Massena were separated more than a panied 
tiles from each other. 

‘He wrote to Berthier, “ What you have dons 
appears so strange that, if I were not aware of 
your friendship, I should think you ware betray- 
ing me. Davoust is at this moment mora com- 
pletely at the disposal of the Archduke than of 





“You cannot imagine," said Napoleon after 
wards, ‘in what « condition I found the army 
on my arrival, and to what dresdfal reverses it 
wes had hed to deal with an en. 





enemy. 

‘Magsona, at Angsburg, he wrota, Leave 
ail the ai and flguel nih tre Geomasogh 
menta to protect them. Desoond towards the 
Danube in all haste, Never have I had more 
need of your devoted seal, activity, and seed!” 

To Davoust he wrote, “ Quit Ratisbon imme- 





The forces which Napoleon had raised for this 

‘ely -sztanded conde are thns given by M. Chaavets 

Poland, 16008, commanded by 

Saxouy, 12,000, under Gratien: ia ocr 13,008, 
iain army consisted of the 





Ht 

furntabed hisa with 12,000, Bagens the 

hhad 45,000 men: ander hls com: 

Dalontiey at 0 bead of 10000, Diperoed Uroogh 

{Bene various corps there were B60 pieces of ertlery. 
‘This makes a total of 287,000 men. 


he Preach army 
Germany, of 325,000. OF sheen, be anya, At least 
100,000 nad not yet arrived Stil) 140,000 Preneh 
troops and 60:00 of the Confederation mist be relied 

on for sctive operations in the valley of the Dannde.” 


Napoleon bad at, the auine tne, an ar 
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Leave there a regiment to defend the 
town. “Ascend tho Danote with your division 
of the army. Break down the bridge at Ratis- 
bon so effectually as to prevant its being repaired. 
Move cantionaly, bat resolutely, between the 
iver and the mass of the Austrians, Beware of 
runuing any risk of permitting your troops to! 
come to any engagements previously to joining 


me in the environs of Abensberg.” 

‘The whole French army was lnstantly in mno- 
tion, A series of san, ‘4 conflicts ensued. 
Napoleon seemed to be everywhere present. His 
troops were everywhere victorious. Those varied 
‘movements, Ed which Napoleon concentrated 
his army, in the midst of enemies so uumerous 
and a0 advantageously posted, have ever been 
considered as among the most remarkable in the 
eunale of war. In three days be had ninety 
thousand men drawn up before Boring 
these three days, in desperate bat: ich i 
‘transpired, the Acstrians hed lost, in killed, 
‘wounded, and prisoners, nearly twenty thonsand 
men. The Archduke Charles, not « little dis 
heartened by these reverses, had concentrated at 
‘Eckmahi an army one hundred thonsand strong. 
A docisive action was now inevitable. 

‘Napoleon thus addressed bis troope:— 


“Soldiers! ‘The territory of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine hes been violated. The Aus 
trian geveral supposes that we aro to fiy at the 
ight of lis eagles, and abandon oor allies to his 
merey. I arrive with the rapidity of lightnis 
in the midst of you. Soldiers! I was sorrow: 
by your bayonets when the Emperor of Austria 
arsived at my bivouac in Moravia. You heard 
‘him implore my clemency, and swear an eterual 
friendship. Conquerors in three ware, Austria 
baa owed everything to our generosity. Three | 
times she bas porjured herself! Our former} 
wuccems arp oor uarantes for our future! 
triumphs, Let ns march, then, and at our aspect 
let the enetny recognise his conquerors.” | 


On the night of the 19th of April Savary ! 














tree. 


his hovts for the battle, A dense fog en 
the rural scone which was soon to be drenched 
with blood. Upon the fertile plain of Eckmuhl 
a hundred thousand men were quietly sleeping, 
unaware of their impending peril. The military 
science of Napoleon was guiding from various 
points upon them ninety thousand troops Bushed 
with victory. The mild, warm sun of « pleasant 
April day rose over tho hills and dispelled the 
‘vapour. The greon valley repotod befe » the 
7s ja rorpasing loveliness. Verdant meadows, 
Winding streams, gardens, villages, and 
mansions embowered in ‘ree, prevented an 
tapect of extraordinary beauty. Banners wera 
tileotly ewering io the broose. The white 
tenta of the Austrians profusely sprinkl 
plain. The gleam of polished armour fashod 
‘through the osiers and willows which, fringing 
the stream, were just bursting into leaf, Innu~ 
mernble atosds were quietly cropping the fresh 
herbage. To the eye it was a perfect econo of 
peace and beauty. Bot the demon of war was 
there to transform it inte the most revolting 
‘aspect of misery and blood. 

"As the various divisions of the French arrived 
upon the eights which commanded the plan, 
they involuntarily pansed and gazed with adi. 
ration npon the varied and beantifal spectacia, 
‘The clangour of approsching battle now Billed 
the air. Trumpets sounded. Martial bunds 
ponred forth their soul-stirring peals. Artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, all were in movement to take 
position for the fight. Squadronsof horse ewept 
the field. Not s cannon or « musket was fired 
before noon. Both parties were as peacefully 
‘amployed in taking their pesitions as if engaged 
in a bolidey review. The sup wae in the 
meridian when the first ehot was fired. It was 
the signal for the burst of such a roar of battle 
es oven this war-desolated globe bes seldom 
witnessed. The awful eublimitios of the sccue 
deeply impressed even those who were most 
familiar with the horrors of war. The military 
genius of Napoleon was never more conapicacus 





‘announced to Napoleon the safe arrival of Da-; than on thisday. The various divisions of bis 
youst. He found the Emperor in a rade ror, | army, guided dy the highest teachings of mili« 
stretched upon a wooden beneb, wet close to | tary science, appeared upon the field w'th all the 
wheated stove, and his bead resting on @ soldier's | nembarreased precision of the movements of # 
knapsack. He was carefully studying © map of game of ches. For five houre the carnage 
the country, Delighted with the intelligence, he | continned. 
Jenped upon his Lorw, and galloped along the} The wan was now declining. The enemy 
je extent of the bivouscs of the troops. The) began to falter. The cuvalry of the Imperial 











Prince Royal of Bavaria and a few of bis gene. |Goard had been eld in reserve, impatiently 
vale ee the Emperor, Napoleon, i. woleng Oe order for ite resistless char, Ea. 
Bed with the 2eal and euergy which the Yrince | cased fo. helmets and. breastplaiee of glitering 





Royal displuyed, tapped him gently on tho} steel, and mounted on steeds of enormous power, 
shoulder and said— these eqnadrous, which lad never yet moved but 

“Well, Prince Roya, if yeu uphold, in this| with the sweep of victory, rose majestically 
manner, the diguity of the King of Bavaria, over the bills aud poured dows upon the plain. 
when your turn comes to reign, these gentl-men Their advance was at first slow und dignitied, 
will never desert you, If, on the contrary, you as their proud charsers, in a gentle trot, emerged 
should remain at Lore, they will allfollow your into the view of both armies, The French ro- 
example, From that moment you may bid garded the imperial Guerd aa Napoleon's right 
farerll to your tangom snd to glory.” arc. They felt sure that a blow wis now to be 

‘Napoleon slept «few hours in his obair. Bo. struck which would varininete the oontlict, A 
fore the dawn of she morning be was marshalling wild shoot of enthasissm burs from their ipa, 
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which rose above the tmnders of the battle, 
The Austrian culrasiers, equally numerous, as 
heavily armed, and inspired with as determined 
‘oourage, ware on the alert, ready to repel the 
anticipated onset. Their swords and 
glittered in the rays of the setting sun, and they 
iso came sweeping down into the vast arena. 
The opposisg squadrons, now sparring their 
ttoods into @ long gallop, came rushing 
onward with the frantic energy of fends, Innu- 
tmerable trampots in clarfon tones peated forth 
thech the plain seemed to tremble beneath 
the tread of the advancing hota. With plames. 
and banners flouting in tho breeze, and halmets 
and sabres gleaming in the sun, and each party 
rending the skies with their unearthly shrieks, 





the two bodies, in fall career, rushed upon exc | 


other, The epectacle was so sublime, so awful, 
0 sure to be followed by decisive results, that 
each army, as by common consent, suspended ite 
firo to await the isons of this extraordinary duel. 
Tho roar of musketry and the hoary booming 
of artillery coased. Tho soldiers rested 


joir murkets, and the exhausted oannoniers 
teaned upon their guns, as in intense i 
they gazed opon the spalling grandear of the 
seone, 


The concussion was terrific. Hundreds of 
horses and riders were instantly overthrown and 
trampled in the dust. Over their man, " 
the rushing equadrons plunged and It 
waa & now spectacle, even to thove moet ivured 
to all the aspects of war. The froth breese 
speedily swept the smoke from the plain. The 
ancloaied sun thone down brilliantly upon the 
veatarena. Tho two armies, in breathless ailenoe, 


‘THE AUSTRIANS DEFEATED AT ECKMUAL. 


dispirited Anstrians gared in dllent dlemey npun 
the rout of their Imperial Goard, and immediately 
‘commenced a retreat. The whole Freach any, 
with frantio enthusiasm, re-echood the shout of 
} their conquering comrades. 

Tnetantaneoualy the thunders of war again 
filled the plain. ‘The ligbtmng Gashas and heavy 
booming of the cannon, the clamour of rushing 
armies, purmuers and pursued, the storm of shot, 
|ahells, and ballets, which swopt motilation and 
death through the retreating ranks, and the wal- 
jphurona canopy of emoke which darkened the 

moon and stare, presented s spectacle which 
neither pennor pencil can delineate. Bot imme 
distely notwithstanding the caraestremonstrances 
cof Lannes, Napoleon ordered the army to halt. 
|The French soldiers, uttorly exhausted by the 
{hexoulean toils of the'last tive days, threw them- 
selves the bloody sod of the hard-fought 
[Geld snd fell asleep. The Austrians, through 
the aight, continued their retreat towards Ratis- 
bon, hoping to escape soroes the Danube. 

When Napoleon gave the order for this decisive 
attack of the cave of the Imperial Guard, 
General Cervoni was holding map of the ooun- 
try open before him. A heavy cannon-ball struck 
this brave officer, and he vanished from the Em- 
paters sight, Only the scariered fagments of 

is body could be fonnd. Soon after, one of Na- 














bodies | poleon’s officers arrived to make known a position 


taken by the enemy. While in the act of com- 

je his errand, be pointed with his right 
band. At that instant © shot, passing close to 
the head of the Emperor, struck the unfortunate 
officer's arm and tors it from bis body. Napo- 
Jeon manifested the most sincere sympathy for 





intrusted the issue of the conflict to the Imperial the wounded man, but made no movement to 
Goarda of Austria and of Franca. Nothing was chaoge bis dengerons position. The officers who 
heard but the blast of the trampets and the clear surrounded the Emperor, knowing thet the sal- 
wiuging of steel, as sabre clashed against sabre, vation of the army depended upon his life, ear- 
and cuirass and helmet resounded beneath the nestly remonstrated with him for exposing himself 
biows of these men of iron sinews. The son so heedlesly. “What can I do?” be mildly re. 
went down, and the struggle still continued. plied ; “I must see how matters go on," 
Twilight darkened over the plain, but » blaze — For the first time in four days.and nights, Na- 
of intensest light from clashing steel poleon indulged himeelf in a fow hours of sleop; 
over dxe contending hosts. Oneby onethe stars but before the dawn of another morning he was 
eame ont calmly in the sky, and the moon, in again on horseback, rousing his slumbering army 
silent beauty,rose serenely in the Exat,andlooked 0 pursue the fugitives. The situation of the 
down with ber mild reproof upon the hideous Archduke was now extremely critical. Napo- 
carnage, and still the straggling squadrons, with leon, with a victorious army, was pressing pon 
enintermitted fry, dashed against each other. bim. The broad Daanbe, crossed by the single 
Beneath such blows men and horees rapidly foll ; bridge of Ratisbon, was in his rear. His army 
fhe clangonr of Uve strife grew fainter and (Gintar. was in w state of deep dejection. | Whenever they 
Still in the gloom of the night, as the oye gazed met Nupoleoa, it was only to encounter discom- 
‘upon the tumultuous mass swaying to and fro, it ftare and ruin, Prince Charles hed left six 
was impossible to judge who were gaining the thonsand dead and wounded upon the plain of 
victory. Eokmuhl. Nearly twenty thousand prisoners, 

At length the Austrian horsemen, having lost fifteen standards, and an immense quantity of the 
‘two-thirds of theiz anmber, were no longer able munitions of war, fell into the hands of the victor, 
to withstand their foes. They wavered, recoiled, Under these circumstances, the Archduke re- 
and thon the tramp of rushing steeds was heard solved to cross the Dannbo as epeedily as possible, 

shey broke and fled. A wild shoat af “ Vive and to seck refuge for his army in tho wilda 
YEtoperear!” burat from the lips of the victorious Bolemia. He hoped soon to be able to form 
cnivassiers. Spurring their steeds in the mad » junction with powerfal divisions of Austnay 
porsat, they trampled down horses and riders, trope, marching to reinforce Kosping 
Wiled together on the ensengnined plain. The large vatch-fires biasing ali the night to 
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dom ide incgn, ho retreated rpldly to the 
Banube. A bridge of boats was immediately 
Grown across the stream. By that, and by the 
Yeldge at Ratisbon, the army defiled the whole 
aight without intermission. Early in the morn- 
Ing Napoleon moved forward his ouvalry to attack 
the reer-guard of the Anstriene, which was deen, 
‘up in front of Batisbon to protect the passage 

Ge river, After «abort conflict, the Austrians 
retroated babind the walls of the city, closed the 


and lined the ram with i » The 
Fatotin of Na leon ‘pare tamediataly reared, 
A storm of shells rained down des ‘open 
the mussen 


hn scrote the beidge. 

‘inthe wails, The French troops rushed 
intothe city. French and Austrians were mingled 
jogether in inextricable confusion. A hand-to- 
hhand fight onmed, with awfol cemege. 

was 


wmausket-ball struck him ‘upon the foot not ‘break- 
a ‘bone, but making a severe contusion, 
end causing intense pain. “Ah,” said be, very 
coolly, “Iam hit. It must have been a Tyro- 
Jese marksman to have strack we at such a die 
tance. Those fellows fire with wonderful pre- 
olsion.” He immediately dismounted, and his 
wound was dressed canny spot. Hed the ball 
struck « little higher up, the limd would have 
been shattered, and smputation would bave been 
inevitable. 

‘The news spread that the Emperor was 
wounded. The soldiers of the nearest corps, 
forgetting their own peril in the excitement of 
battle, broke from their ranka and crowded around 
their beloved chieftain. Regardless of the cannon- 
balls which swept through the dems group, 
fifteen thousand men, leaving mveketa, guns, and 
‘horses, bastened to the spot, with the most intense 
expressions of anxiety and affection. Ni 
amiled kindly upon 
‘who were within his reach, and assured them that 
the wound was merely atrifle, To relieve their 
eolicitade, as soon as the wound was dressed, 
though suffering excruciating pain, he mounted 
his horve and rode along the Ghee! An almost 
delirious shout of joy and enthusiasm greeted 
him, Such « shout no man ever won before. 
‘The pain, howover, became so severe that he was 
compelled to retire to the but of ig seonmnlpond 
be ted entirely away, Seam, ore bear 
ering, he again mounted his horse, 
aoe eet, still guided the tremendous reer 

at 


of q 

As the French rushed th the breach into 
the city of Ratisbon, most of Anstrians had 
eromed the river. The retreating host repidly 
disappeared over the wooded heights of the Boh- 
merwald. Napoleon, having thus driven the in- 
‘vaders from the territory of his ally, left the fagi- 
tlyea to wander among the mountains of Bohemia, 
fand established his head-quarters at Batisboa 
Such achievements seer like the creation of fancy. 
But twelve days had elapsed since Napoleon left 
Paris. in six days ho had passed over the vast 
‘epece intervening between the Seine and the 





fapoleon 
jem, chook hands with all storms, 
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Danabs, In forty-cight hours be bad concen 
{rtd bis army fom it wide diperion, Sighting 
in the meantime almost a0 incessant battle, 
gaining an incemant victory. By the most ox- 
combinsticn of manceavres he bad 
‘amailed, af all pointa, ax enemy superior in num- 
bers upon the feld of Eckman, routed him en 
tirely, and driven him scross the Dunbe. Fit 
teen days before, 200,000 men, with the pride of 
resistleas conquerors, hed invaded the territory 
of Bararis. Now, disoombted, bleeding, dejected 
they wore rofoge from the terrible blows 
ff the vote inthe will passes of the Bohemian 
disastrous daye the 


through the streets and mountains. 


loxt 600 amsunition-waggons, forty stan- 
more than a hondred piccee of artillery, 
trains, and ea incelonlable quantity 


‘The physical und intellectual notivity displayed 
by the Emperor diring this extraordinary oama- 
paign would seam Inorediblo ware it not vsbitan 
tiated by conclusive evidence. It was a drive of 
neasly six hondred miles from Paris to the en- 
campmenta of ths army on the hanks of the 
Danube. Daring this journey he took no rast 
bat euch as he covld find in bia carriage. At 
several places be was delayed for afew hours to 
examine fortifications, and to dictate orders to « 
thousand agenta in France, in Spain, in Italy, In 
Germany. Upon reaching the army, he spent 
the succeeding five days and nights in series of 
heroutean labours. At midnight, leaning back 
in his chair, without removing either his het or 
his boots, he would sleep for an hoar, and then, 
with an invigorated mind, renew his dictation, or 
mount his horse and gallop throngh darkness, 

and mire, from post to post of the army. 
‘The letters which he wrote to his officers daring 
these five deye woold fill a large volume, ARer 
the most exhausting ride on horseback of more 
than fifteen honors, he would impetnously, with 
apparently exhanstloss energies, dictate despatobes 
half the night, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
DESCENDING THE DANUBE, 


‘Teo troreltn ot Napolont—Addrees bo the 
aoldior—Napoleon ro 
a ridge of Ebersberg—Dierstein— 
‘ns summoned to scrrenden— Maria Louisa 
Governor of Vieona—Conversation with 
‘Sarary—Letter to Engéno—The disgraced surgeon. 
‘Tare travelling-cerriage of Napoleon wastaken 
at Waterloo, it is now to be seen st a muscum 
in London. In all its arrangements it is che- 
racteristic of the Emperor. Perfectly slmple ta 
its structure, and unostentatious in ite adom- 





# Those are the numbers ‘Thiers, atter tne 
mom cares) esaitinasion’ of ibe meraaenis of bons 
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ents, it was provided with all the conveniences his carriage or mounting his hares, dleappesr ike 
fee labour. A aliding-board supplisd him with « meteor. 


a sable for writing. A aeat desk, encased in 
the sides, contained stationery. Around the 
patiels wore a variety of boxes, filled with books, 
charts, despatches, ‘and the daily journals, A 
lamp from bebind threw sufficient light to enable 
him to read and write by night as well a2 by 

‘The gost wae 00. eerangad that he could 
attain @ haléreclining attitude when travelling 
through the night, while cushions prevented his 
deing too severely jostled by the rugged ronds, 
‘As he dashed Wong, be examined the reporta of 
imilitary and civil enginoors, of atatesmen, of 
commanders of divisions, brigades, and bat- 
talions, As each puper was finished, it was 
torn into fragments and thrown from the win- 
dows, His marvellons memory retained every— 
thing. It was his custom to bave w copy of 
every new work that was published in Paria 
sent to hima, whether literary, scieatifio, or re- 
ligious. If, at # glance, he deemed the book 
worthless, he tos it into the road. His route 
might be traced by fragmenta of papers, jour- 
uals, and volumes scattered by the wayside. 
He ‘had invariably suspended in the carriage 
before bit the best possible chart of the district 
through which he was passing. 

‘Whenever be halted, the order har ohe aga of | 
‘the imperiat honseliold was immediately intro- 
duced. The most convenient apartment was at 
once selected as his cabinet or chamber of work. 








On a table placed in the middle of the room| 


wore srranged maps of the countries in 
his armies ware operating. iti 


gach corps, division, and brigade were laid down. : {7 


‘The roads, communications, bridges, 
wore accurately delineated. The posts of the 
enemy, and the forces of different nations, were 
distinguished by pina with heads of various 
coloara, red, black, and green. All this was 
‘ecoomplished with such perfect promptasss and 
regularity by the devotion of those who eur 
rounded’ him, thet, let him reach his head- 
qoartere whore he might or whan he might, no 
Hime was lost. 

At the four corners of the room tables were 
sot for his secretaries, To those tireless servants 
he was secustomed to dictate simultaneously. 
He possessed the rare faculty of giving judgment 
upou almost any number of subjects at the same 
time, He nsually [mone the floor with bis hat 
on, ard his bands clesped behind bis back. In 
sbort and pithy seatenoee he prosoaneed his 
opinions or issued his orders. ‘To one soribe he 





Tn the midst of these operations, he wrote 
‘thus to Josephine — 
“Done aworth April 18th, 1809, 
“I arrived here yestarday, at four o'clock in 
the morning. I leave immediately. Everything 
is in movement. Military operations are in in- 
tense activity. To this there is nothing 
new. My health is good. Entirely thine, 
“NaroLuon.” 


Napoleon abunned no fatigue which be im. 
posed pon bie soldiers, Not one of them 
‘underwent anything like the bo leboas te 


which he expoved himeelf, At Ratis 
addressed bis army :— 

“Soldiers! You have justified my antloipa- 
tong, You have supplied by bravery the want 
of numbers, and have shown the difference 
which exists between the soldiers of Cesar and 
tho armed rabble of Xerxes. Within the epace 
of a fow dayn we have triamphed in the battles 
of Thaan, Abensberg, and Kekmuhl, and in the 
combate of Peissing, Landsbut, and Ratisbon, 
Oxe hundred pieces of cannon, forty standarde, 
Sifty thousand prisoners, three bridge equipages 
three thowand baggage-waggons with thelr 
Borses, and all the money-cheste of the regi- 
ments, are the fruits of the rapidity of your 








jmarohes and of your courage. The enemy, 


seduced by = perjared cabinet, appeared to bare 
lost all recoliection of yon. His wakening hes 





he ftiee in consternation. Already my 


advance guard has In one 


pot the Ian 
month we will bs in Vienna” 


‘At St. Helena, Napoleon, speaking of this 
campaicn, remarked— 

“The greavest military mancenvres I ever 
made, and those for which 1 give myself most 
credit, wore pecformed at Eckauhl They ware 
infinitely superior to those at Marengo, or to any 
other of my action.” 

The coxt day the Emperor reviewed » part 
of hia army ut Ratisbon. The dead were all 
buried. ‘The blood was washed from the streota 
The mutilated and the dying, with splintered 
ones and festering wounds, were moaning upon 
beds of agony in the sacluded wards of the hos 


would dictate instructions for the mancuvres of | pitals, Nothing was seen bdut the glitter and 


thexrmy. Turaing to another, he would give 


the pomp of war. Plumes, aad baoners, and 


his decisive opinion on a difficult question of prancing steeds, end polished armoar, reflected 


tinsooe, or om the administrative government 
of the empire, To a third he would communi- 
ate answers to the letters of bis arnbasssdora in 
foreign countries. A foarth was not wafrequently 
intrusted with hia private correapandence. Having 
hus dictated fora fom 

» dash off a few glowing and scarcely legible 
Teste his fithfal Jexephise, and then, ousring 





fow hours, ke woald seize the | expected by those of 


the raya of the ancionded aun, Ae each regi 
ment defiled before him, Napoleon demanded of 
the colonel who of his soldiers had proved then- 
selves worthy of distinction, He often conferred 
the reward on » common soldiar which had been 


ber ic. Ashe was 
‘the red ribbon we hie of Honour im 
hole of one of these veterans from 








= 
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the ranks, the soldfer Inguited if the Emperor terrifed Emperor, he ventured % address the 
aid not recognise him. “How shonld 7” following lines of grecefal flattery to Napoleon :— 
tnswored Napoleon. ‘It was 1," the soldier yoy Maieate bes announced your arrival 
replied, “who, in the desert of Syria, at the , "Your Majonty bes announced your amit 

smowent of your gtmost gacealty, gave you a $7 pra srl, had ap the rent 
Laken hermes flak sarees qd presence, I apeedily discovered it by the losses 
fectly. "T make you a knight, with an annual “ich I erekeen. aber ee 


endowment of one thousand franca.” These 
appeals to Lonoor and generous feeling inspired © Quarters where yon were not present. |X pro- 


tthe bosoms of the French soldiers with incredible Pore to oe siete eee aon 
ardonr and eathusiaa™ mea, ak. posal prove 

i oconsnmed by *Areeable to you, point out the place where it 
sod EES Porn a Rabon ws normed BY muy be poet to pot i into eect” 1 eal 
wi, fe Hog of Berea oon SPST Pana tee pi cae 
oe: eee he barring sree ritocweed happy i Heaven hed chown me 10 be the in- 
with his eccnstomed magnauimity, repaired the | S™nent of procuring for my country » dorable 


stems med magnauimity Tepai perce. Whatever may be the events of the war, 
ee, amounting t erera milion of fane| Othe chan of accommodation, 1 pray Your 


: | Majesty to believe that my desires will always 
19th,” says Alison, " when the hattle of Abene-! Mest : 
berg’ beynn, til the night of the 22nd, when that  OU'Strip your wishos, and tbat I am, equally 
of Ratisbon terminated, he was on horseback or | yonOmr se) F Death branch free band.” 
dictating letters at least eighteen hours a day. | ‘Be Sword oF the ollve-branch in y¢ 
When al) around bim were roxdy to drop down| But, before this apologetic note resched Napo- 
with exhauation, be began to read and dictate; leon, be was far edvanced ix, the valley of the 
despatches, and sat up half the night receiving Danube. Nothing vow remained to arrest his 
Tepes from the Reneral and tnarshals and com | triamphant march upoo Vienna. | Ho decided vo 
pleting the directions for ing dag.” [send bie reply fom the palace of Schhabrunn 
The Danude now fowed between Napoleon The French army war now approsching the 
‘and the great muse of his foes. The rosd was River Traun, one of the tributaries of the Danube. 
open to Vieous. This oity wes sitasted on the Napoleon decided to crow it at several points, 
same side of the river which wa» oocapi some miles distant from exch other. Mussona, 
the French army. From Ratisbon to Vienne is| with seven thonsand men, advanced to the Treun, 
‘distance of about two bundred miles, Many opposite Ebersberg. Here oocarred one of the 
rivers were to be crossed, and many defiles woro most extravagant acts of reckless courage and 
to be forced, which were wrongly guarded by ‘one of the moe revolting scenes of Tnman 
the Avstrians. Napoleon resolved, however, to butchery recorded in military history. The 
march directly upon the capital, and there to river was very broad, and was crowed by a 
settle bie difficulties with that faithless cabinet narrow bridge, 1,200 fect in length. At the 
which bad so pertidiously ssmiled him. The farther end of the bridge was an escarped pla- 
Eongocring legions of France. poured resistlerly teaa.” Above it rose the litle town of Ebere. 
down the valleys of the Daaube. All opposition : berg, smrmounted by a strong osatle, which was 
‘was swept before them. The retreating Austrians bristling with cannon. In front of the bridge, 
planted their batteries apon the opposite banks! om the nt of the plateau, nearly 40,000 
af every stream, having blown op the bridges'men were drawn up in line of battle, ‘The 
tnd destroyed the boats. Thacrage which oom- bridge, at its western extramity, was enfladed 
ruanded every defile glittered witb armed men, by houses all filled with mnsketeers. A formid- 
and were defonded by the most destructive mis-‘ able array of artillery, disposed on the heights 
silos of war, | above, commanded the whole extent of the frail 
Napoleon bad dove everything which mortal structure. |The bridge was of wood, and, by 
man could do to avert the conflict, He now’ the application of the tr=sh, would immediately 
‘eoptecrated tho entireness of his tremendous ener-; have bean enveloped in amos. The Austrians, 
gies, without any faltering, to drive the war to! however, deemed it passage bo utterly impos- 
Adocisive conclusion, Beneath the guns of the! ible, that they did aot anppose thet the French 
Austrians he constructed new bridges, and, re-| would oven attempt it. 
minding his veterans of Lodi and of Arcole,! But the impetuous Massena aclayod not a 
breasted all the engines of mutilation and death, moment. He ordered an immediate charge, as 
The Austrians had eo wantonly and pertine-‘ he feared that an hour's delay might induce the 
cioasly provoked the war, thet they were esbared| Austrians to bow up the bridge. General 
fo ask for peace. The Archduke Charles hed, | Cohorn, a man of diminutive stature, but of the 
however, from the beginning, been opposed to| most intensely forceful and impetuons spirit, 
the hortle measures of hie “government. He plod himal/ ut the hend of hie brigede. At 









































ow wrote to his brother, the Emperor Francia, tep the dense column pressed 
giving wn account of their sudden aud over ‘An nuexampled scene of 
‘whelming reverses. With the conseat of the! horror ensusd. ‘The troope were soon euvaloped 
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in 4 cloud of anoke. A soem of Gare sot nak 
canister swept mutilation and through 
their ranks, ‘Two of three ammunition-waggons 
blew up in the midst of the ling throng, 
‘snd soattered awfa) carnage aroun: 1 bridge 
‘was poon so encumbered with the wounded and 
‘the dead, that Massena deemed himself driven to 
the horrible necessity of commanding the freeh 
troops that came up to toss their mangled and 
struggling comrades into the swollen torrent 
which swept furionaly below. 

Those who performed this revolting service 
were son down themselves, and were 
trested in the same manner by those who next 
came up to the attack. There was no alrarns- 
tive. But for this dreadful measnre, the bridge 
‘would soon bave become utterly impassable, and 
all upou it would hava perished. Enveloped in 
smoke, deafened with the roar of battle, and with 
shots, shells, and bulleta mowing down their 
tanks, these veteran soldiers, who, in becoming 
Yeteraay bad elmost ceased to be'men, pressed 
sternly on, trampling upon severed limbs, wading 
through blood, nT tiivwing their wounded and 
beseoching comrades into the sarging food. 
Well might the Duke of Wellington say, “A 
man of refined Christian sensibiliti 
‘unfit for the profession of soldier.’ 

Through thie frightfal storm of shot, the 
French rushed along til they reached the gate 

“at the farther end of the bridge. Here the 
whole heud of the column was swept away; 
those in the rear, however, mashed on over their 
mangled comredes, dastied down the gates, and 
drove their foos before them. The Anstrians 
retreated throngh the town, setting fire to the 
houses, and disputing every inch of ground. The 
French struggled on, trampling on the bodies of 
the dead and wounded of either army. In the 
Ddlazing streets theconflict raged with unparalleled 
ferocity. Ebersberg was at last taken. It was, 
however, but @ heap of smoking ruins. 
town wus so much in flames thet the wounded 





could not bo withdrawn. The blazing raters 
fall on theso wretched victims of war, and, 
shrieking in agony, their mangled limbs were 
tlowly coneamed Gy tho fre. Their’ hideous 
ries blended with the hatofol clemour of thove 
@emoniac scenes. An intolerable stench of burn- 
ing corpses filled the sir. 

Still, through the blazing streets, and over the 
mangled and blackened fragmenta of buman 
boiles, che French rushed on with bons, and 

sllery, ammunition-waggons, crashi: 
Seah, nod bonee, and cinders, and blood smingled 
mire into w hideous mass of corruption. The 
Austrians, sppalled at euch incredible daring, 
sullenly retired, teaving six thousand of the slain 
behind them, ‘Napoleon, at a distance, heard 
the loud canuonade. He spurred his horse to 
the aoene of coniict, Accustomed aa he bad 
‘ang been to the horrors of war, he was shocked 
at the avfal spectacle. Though admiring the 
desperate daring of Means, be could not re- 
fraia from verifying his displeusare st the camn- 
ge "lich night, pethapa, have boua avected by 


ON THE BO4D TG VIENNA. 


The rove in gloomy magn 


waiting for an etteck upon the flank of the 
enemy by the corps of Lanes, which had passed 
Nipslooe mpaniod by Sevary, entered 
nooo , ent 
the enonldering town. He found two'cr three of 
the wounded stil alive, who bed crawled into 





0 great, that it became necessary 
spades, such aa are usod to clear mud from the 


to procure 


roads, in order to remove and bury this 
‘The Emperor came to soo this 
horrid sight, and said to un as he wont over it, 
“Te wre well fall ery of ware ooald be: 
an 4} picture. 

discover how taueh’ ovil humanity les to 
from their projects’ | He spoke, ome 
words to Goueral Cohorn on the feut of 
try he had displayod, but pointed ous to 

im thet, if he had not suffered himeelf to be 
hurried along by his courage, bat had waited 
forthe trope that were coming up, previonaly 
to making the attaok, this hoavy loss would have 
been pared.” 

‘The army now pressed on with the utmost 
rapidity towards Vienna. There was bot little 
more opposition to be encountered. Napoleon, 
with bis peculiar thirst for knowledge, took with 
him a guide, who rode by his silo, and who 
pointed ont to him every object of interest b; 
the way. Upon a distant eminence he descrie 
the mouidering Gothic towers of Dierstein, the 
noone of the captivity of Richard the Lion. 
hearted. Ho reined in hie horee, and for some 
tmomente riveted bis eyer opon the pile which 

iAcence before him; then, 
addressing Berthier and Lanes, who were with 
him, be said— 

“Richard also was a warrior in Syria and 
Palestine. He was more fortunate than we wore 
at St Jean d'Acre. But the Lion-hearved waa 
not more valiant thn you, my brave Lannes 
He bent the gros Saladin,” Yot tardy tad he 
returned to Kurope than ke fell into the bends of 

who were certainly of very different 
calibre. He was sold by « duke of Austria te 
an emperor of Germany, who by that act only 
hua been rescued from oblivion. ‘The last of Lis 
court, Blondel, alone remained faithful to him. 
But the nation made no ascrifice for his deliver 
ance.” 

Afar a moment's paueo, still keeping his 
riveted apon the towers, be contimal = 

“These were barbarvas times, which they have 
the folly to represent to us as 20 buroio, when the 
father suovificed his children, the wife her bus 
band, the enbject his sovercigu, the soldier hie 
general, and all without shame or disguise! How 
Bauch are times changed now) You Laie ser 
emperors and kings in my power, as well as a 


ob! 


i 


om 

a of thelr states, und I exacted from 
elther ransom por sterifoe of bemoars 
world bas seen how I treated the Emperor 
Austris, whom I might have imprisoned ; snd 
that enccomor of Leopold and Henry, who is 
alrendy more than balf ia our power, will not be 
worse treated on this occasion than on the 
Deding, notwithstanding that he haa aitacked a 
with so much perfidy.” 

Little did Napoleon then imagine thet on the 
rock of St. Heleas he was to experience an im- 

ent more berharous ip all the refinements 
of omneity then Richard had endared beneath 
the towers of Dierstain. 

On the 20th of May, jast one month from the 
time when the Austrian standards crossed the 
Inn, Napoleon with bis anny appeared before the 
alls of Viouna. The Archduke Charles, having 
received powerful reinforcements, was hurrying 
down the opposite banks of the river for the 
Telief of the capital, The city is built on e emall 
‘arm of the Danabe, some two miles from the 
main stream. The central city is circaler. 
and about three miles in cironmference. It oon- 










fn ancient rampart of brick- 
song bastions, A benstifil gl 
of « mile in width, planted with cress, 
god lad ont, fn public walka Uke the parks of 
lon, girdles thecity. Beyon planade 
feo veered the tnmensfeubelga, which votala 
100,000 inhabitants, and which are also inclosed 
by 8 line sf ramparts. The suburbs are about 
tan miles in forence. 
Napoleon was very apxions to save Vienns 
mm the horrors of a bombardment. He imme- 
ately sent a flag of trace into the city. ‘The 
oonrar was assailed and wonnded; and tho 
butcher's boy who hed struck him down was 
placed upon the officer's horse, and borne in 
triumph through the streeta. Without difficulty 
Nay surmounted the ramparts and entered 
the fanbourge; but as coon as hin troops appeared 
‘upon the esplanade, which extends botwesn the 
fanbourge and the ramparta of the old city, they 
‘wore mat by volleys of grape-ahot from the walls. 
Napoleon immediately invested the place on all 
points, and summoned it to surrender, A depu- 
tation’ from each of the feabourge was selected 


to carry the mummons, 
The following in» copy of the letter sent by 
Baorthier to the Archdako Maximilian, who com 


the defence of the oity : 


“ Monseignenr,—The Duke of Montebello sent 
this morning to your Highuess an officer in the 
charactor of © fag of trnce, with ‘a trumpeter. 
‘That officer has not yet returned. I request te 
‘be informed when it is intended to send him 

‘The wausual coarse adopted on this occa- 
con me to avail myself of the inh 
Ditanta of thia city for holding commanicetion 
with your Highness. His Majesty, the 
wad" _ my master, having been brought to 
Vienne 67 the eras of She ‘war, 1s desiroas of 
paring the wamerons and intereeting population 














fihon, 
Fain presen High’ 
me to represent to your High news 
pertisting to defend the plecs, your 
Highness will cease the destraction of ons of 
cities in Europe, and expose to the 
iveries of mara malitnde of people who ight 
effectoally to be protected by their eonditden, 
age, and sex from the evils which war nodes 
sarily cocasions. The Emperor, my master, has 
Always manifested, in overy country where he bar 
deen brought by the events of wut, his anxiety 
to save unarmed populations from evch cals 
maities, Your Highness cannot but be persuaded 
that his Majesty is deoply affected at contem- 
plating the approsching rain of that great city 
which be claims, as one of his titles to glory, to 
have saved on a former ovcusion. Nevertholows 
contrary to the practice of all fortified towne, 
your Highness hea bad guns fired in the directic’a 
of the suburbs, and the shot might have killed, 
not an enemy of your sovereign, but the child 
‘or wife of one of his most devoted subjects. I 
do myself the honour to submit to your Highness 
that, daring the whole day, the Emperor has 


gE 
i 


yy | Fefused to allow any troops to epter the suburbs, 


and merely bed the gates occupied, and rent 
patrols round for the purpose of maintaining 
good order. But if your Highness persists in 
‘xttempting te defend the place, his Majesty will 
be compelled to make lis preparations for an 
attack, and tbe rain of the capital will be ac- 
complished in thirty-six hours by the howites* 
and bombs of our batteries, at the samo time 
that the exterior town must likewise be de- 
stroyed by the fre from your own batteries, His 
Majeaty it pruned that cheso considerations will 
have thoir influence, and induce your Hig’ 

to rencunes sn attempt which could only 
for a fow moments the taking of the city, 

“1 bog to be made sequainted with your 
Highness's final resolution. 

Gigned) 

But the fire of the ramparts redoubled at the 
‘arrival of the deputies, and many of them were 
alain by their fellow-citizens, Napoleon's patience 
Was now exhsusted, Still he humanely resolved 
to spare the unfortunst: fanbourgs as much ae 
possible. There are few conquerors who, under 
‘such ciroamstances, would not have availed them- 
selves of the houses of their enemies. Accom 
panied by Messens, he rode aronnd the southern 
portion of the fortifications of the city, and 
telocted 8 place for the erection of his batteries 
where the answering fire from the ramparte 
youd ease ee thinly-scattered 

rel pon this spot he constructed v 
Smale bac pete nine o'clock in the 
evening, wi 18 enginery of war was 
‘arranged to rain down « horrible tempest npon the 
city, hesent another summons, The only answer 
‘was a continoed discharges of cannon-balla 

‘The terrible eannonsdethen commenced. Far 
‘tan hours the storm of destruction fell upon the 
city, Three thousand shells were thrown into 
ita thronged dwellings. The midnight tky was 


“ BERTHIER.” 








1900.3 ‘VIENNA COOUPIED BY THE FREXCH. oe 


Elled with thees terrible meteors, curving in paths! “In month after the enemy passed the Inn, 
of fire through the aiz, and, by their continseus | oa the eames day, at the same hour, we entared 
explosion, deafoning the ear with unintermitted | Vienna. Their militia, their levies on was, thar 
thunders.” Flames were bursting forth from all |ramparis, crested by the impotant rage of the 
parts of the metropolis, and immense volumes | bouse of Lorraine, have fallea at the firet sight 
of black smoke, a1 if ejected from » volcano, |of you. The prinoes of that house tave aban- 
blended with the portentous glare. In the midat | doned their capital, not Hke acldiers of henout, 
of this awful soone of unimaginable borror, when | who yield to circumstances and the reverses of 
the heavens seemed rent by the explosions of war, but es perjarers haunted by the sense of 
fetilery, and the wh of fallen boldings and |thoirewn crimes Ta, flying from Vienna, their 











the shsioke of the wounded, and the wild cry of| adion to ite inhebitanta bave been ranrder 

two hundred thonsand combatanta, and when the | conflagration. Like Medes, they have, with their 
wasting conflagration iamined the whole aren own hands, massacred their own offspring, 

‘as witl the lund blaze of inferpal fires, the gates“ goldiers! The people of Vienna, soording te 
of the city were thrown open, anda flag of trace the expression of « deputation of the suburbs, 
emerged apon the plain 1» fing wea conducted shandoned, widowed, shall be the objects of your 
to the head-quarters of the Emperor. It informed regards. 1 taka ita good citizens npder my 
him tbet in the imperial palace, directly opposite gspecial protection. As to the turbulent and the 
the Freneb battari ori Agim nna dg wicked, they shall mect with exemplary justica 
the Emperor Francia, lay sick. Upon thespprosch Soldiers! Ba kind to the poor peasente; to those 
of Napoleon, the royal family hed fled. They 
were under the ercel necessity of leaving their 














worthy people who have so many alaime upon 
r s h your esteem. Let us not manifest any pride at 
tick child behind them. . ‘dar saceuss. Lat as s6e init bot & ‘of that 
‘Napoleon immediately ordered the direction of | Divine justice which punishes the ungratefal and 
ail the pieces w”"“  cald endanger tho helpleas '¢he porjared.” 
waiden to be changed. This young princess, . - 
thas otrangely resoned from the carnage of war, _ General Andreossi was appointed governor of 
became subsequently the bride of Ns ‘Vienna, He had been Napoleon's ambassador to 
Bloquently hes Alison said, “It was by the Austria, and was highly respected by the inhsbi- 
thunders of artillery and the flaming light of tants of the capital Napoleon, by his appoint- 
bombs across the sky that Nepoleon’s first ad-| ment, wished to indicate to the Viennese bis 
dreasca to the Archduchess Maria Louiaa were | Siendly feelings. Ho took tho armost pains to 
made. While the midnight sky was incessantly | mitigate the bitterness of their humiliation, Ip 
streaked with burning projectiles, and oonflagra- | stead of employing his own troops to maintair. 
tion was commencing in every direction around | oFder in the city, be raised a burgher farce of 
her, the fature Empress of France remained se- | 6,000 Austrians, 1,500 of whom mounted gnara 
eure and ushermed in the imperial every day. Provisions becoming scarce in oon- 
Strange result of those daye, not leas of royal | quence of the presence of anch vast number 
than of national revolution, thet a danghter of Of mien, he ordered herds of cattle and large 
the Crsara should be wooed and won by a quantities of grain to be brought from Hungary, 
soldier af fortune from Corsica; that French | thet the citirens might be saved from ae ing an 
‘arins should be exerted to place en Austrian | ¢xtravagant price for food. He furnished labour 
Princess on the throne of Charlemagne; that) for the lower classes, paying them reasonable 
tho leader uf a victorioas invading host should) Wage—ofien employing them in works to em- 
demand her for his bride; and thet the first ao- | bellish the capital of ‘his perfidions enemy, “ that 
conta of tenderness should be from the deep their bread,” says Thiors, “might not be too 
booming of the mortars, which, but for his inter- bitter. 
poniton, would bare consigned her father's pa-. Nucleon, though thas mtoriouy was never. 
to destruction” theless in a situation extremely critica. The 
‘The Archduke Maximilian, intimidated by the Austrian forces still outnumbered his own, three 
Awnea which were onveloping tho city, and|to onc. All the enorgies of England, Austria, 
Alarmed a the prospect of being mado x panoer, [and Spain were combinod guint him Lat the 
hastily retreated across the Danabe by seat reader for a moment contemplate the terrific and 
bridge of Thabor, which he blew up bebind him. | wide-spread conflict iu the midat of which Napo- 
Avnsbordinate was left in the city, who imme-'leon was now struggling. He bad lberared a 
dintele requosted a cessation of hostilities, and portion of dismembered Poland from the despo- 
proposod to capitulate, Napoleon exacted no tism of Prussia, and placed it under the proteo- 
harsh terme. All the public stores, including tion of the kingdom of Saxony, with Warsaw for 
the magaificent arsenal, containing four hundred ita capital. The Archduke Ferdinand, brother of 
Pieces of cannon end immense militery supplies, the Emperor Francis, with an army of 40,000 
wore surrendered. To all Private property and men, was ravaging the territory of this grateful 
bo sacl person he guaranteed perfect security. ally of Fraaco. Alexander had tanily seat — 
In one month after Napoleon lef the Tuileries, | emall army into Saxony, profossedly to ald Napo- 
bbe entered in triumph the gates of Viouna From| eon Afr a igual deleat of be Saxon troope 
the palace of the Emperor Francis he Issued the | by the Acstrians, an Austrian coorier was taken 
following proclamation to his troops: priscner. Ther. waa foand im hie possemian 6 























uM 
letter from the commander of the Russian forces, | 


addressed to the Archénks Ferdinand, congrats: | 
Tating bien upon his victory, and expressing the hope | 
| permitiad | 


that very s00n the Russian army would be 
ra a with che dustriant aganat the Franch. | 
Napoleon immediately sept the letter to Alex- 
ander, without note or comment. The Czar, em: 
barraased by the known wishes of the Queen- 
Mother and ofthe ‘nobles, received the letter in | partnarshi; 
silence, and merely recalled the indiscrest officer. | crimes, 
sn Nenoleon, though he Jost no time in whavail- 
tng rgre regrets, was much disappointed, He fally 
tinderstood the peculiar difficulties which sur 
rounded the Czar, and was conscious that his | whol 
incfiicient alliance might mt any moment be 
into active hostility. Indeed, Alexander, 
ining against the republicen | all 
Monarch, and hose be by the incessant re- 
roachen of his mother and the noblea, began 
jimuelf to regret the uncongenial alliance of the 
Brest champion of despotism with the 
champion ot popular rights. The extraordinery 
personal escendency alone of Napoleon had de- 
tavhed the Czar from that coalition to which he 
natnrally belonged. 

‘As Napoleon waa oue day riding along, with 
Savary by his side, after an interval of silence, 
: which he seemed to have been lost in thought, 

¢ exid— 
“Tt appears that Alexander is marching sn 
army of 50,000 men into Poland to support: 
ne. Thia is something, thongh I certainly ax-; 
pected more. 

Savery replied, “It is bot little that Rossis 
is doing. The Austrians will hardly suspend - 
their operations 
Uf Alexander does not farnish @ greater force, it | Jews. 
is my opinion that his army will not act at all. 
T should not wonder if it turned out to be  pre- | 
meditated arrangement. Such co-operation a3 
this is truly ridienlous when we consider that | 
Alexander, in alliance with Austria, brought 
200,000 men against ue.” 

“Therefore,” replied Nepoteon, calmly but 





























very seriously, “1 must rely opon my own wide 


strength, and not opon their assistance.” 
A 


"he eid to Sevary, opon the same sxb-) 





arch allie, a worre could hi 
not. jeace with the Rosiane’? What 
have meet by ther aliane ? Te ie more than 
probable that they wo v8 open: 
tena e if a rampant of To to the faith 
treaties had not prevented them We must 
not deceive ouneves; they have all fixed a 
rendesvous on my tomb, but they have not 
openly to set ont thither. It is plain! 
Stat Pca nd laceer rockon-oai un alfonge tn 
that quarter. Perhaps be thinks thet he does 
me a great favour by not declaring war. Had 
I, however, Lecatengs any doubt on that mab. 
pet before engaging in the affairs of Spain, 7 
should have cared very little for the part which 
he took. And yet, afer all, they will probably 
way that Iam wanting to my ond 
cannot ranein wt peace.” 
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the approach of 60,000 men. | 


Prosi, by the weaty of 7 ‘Tiss, was solemnly 
dound not to draw the 
Bat the Prossian ‘Sune restless mn: 

Dumiliation which had befa%en their anns, vere 
eager to renew the war. Rossis, Prussia, and 
Austria were sooomplices in the infamous dis 
mocbermeot of Poland. They, oonsoqoanty, 
‘were bound together by the sympathies of co- 

in this most strocour of political 
Ten fancmersbe conspiracies were formed 
to rou rouse the nation toarms. At last Col. Schill, 
‘en enthasiastic officer in the Prossian army, 
mused d boldly from yee at the head of 
of the garrison, and raised the 
Tasted of ‘war against France. He every- 
where proclaimed that the King of Prussia, with 
his forces, was about to join the Allies, Tho 
national pride wea aroused, and multitudes 
| flocked to bis banners. 
| The Tyrol, an ancient posseasion of the house 
of Austria, bad been, by the treaty of Pres 
borg, annexed to Bavaria. In no other part of 
Enrope did the priests and tho monks hold 90 
iDourdless @ sway as with the superstitious 
|peasnntry of those wild mountain ravines. Na- 
poleon had induced the King of Bavaria to avoid 
all invidious religious distinctions, Althongh 
the Roman Catholie wee will the established 
igion, the Protestants were allowed the free 
xercise of their mode of worship, aud were 
equelly sdmissible with Catholics to all civil 
cHioes ‘In Prostiay which wos». Protectant 
| sonnery, ‘sonntry, Napoleon exerted the same influence in 
debalf of the Catholics; snd, notwithstanding 
=the inveterate prejudioss of the times, wherever 
oh had power, he granted entire relief to the 

















Us was over trua to his favourite principle ot 
removing from the Continent of Europe ell 
"restraints on religioua opinions, and of grantin, 
perfect liberty of conscienoo, This often arco 
seca Nim al the energoe of the Roman 
hood. The conspiracy in the 
Tyrol, ‘onkeated by emissaries from Austria, was 
‘At the preconcarted signal, when 
| the Austrians were crossing the inn, beacon-firee 
| blazed from almost every crag in the Tyrol, and 








ras perfectly in the right not to trust to | the convent bells in every valley tolled the tocain 
e happened if of popular insurrection. ‘The 





denighted popatacs, 
‘ stimulated by religious faosticinn, were ready to 
i fight their own deliveror and agaivat 
their own rights The Bavarian ment 
ind failed to conciliste the Tyroless, by neglect- 
ling to carry out in full the enlarged and humane 


r fapoleon. 
rhe Bararitay” maid Napoleon, © did not 
know how to govern the eo. ‘They were 
unworthy to role that noble country." 

‘The war which ensuod was shocking in ite 
barbarity. It is « remarkable fact, that, in all 
these wars, no troops were o ferocious as those 
guided by the Romish priests, In four days all 
the French and Bavarian troops ware swept 
away iy the torrent of a general insurrection. 

‘At the same time England was secretly Sting 
‘oot au expedition to enter the Sobeldt, to attack 











1000.) RUGENE DEFEATED IN ITALY BY THE AUSTRIANS ~*~ 


Aurworp, the great osval arsenal of France. air, unoonscions of what is passing on my flanks. 
a garrison, consisting of buttwothonsand invalld Fortunstely, Ioan brave all risks, thanks to the 
soldiers, was quite unequal to the defence of the blows I have struck, but it is miverable to be 
extucaive works of this important maritime depot. kept in such « state of iguorance. War ia a 
Napoleon, with all his energies absorbed by the serious game, in which are staked one's repata- 
wat in Spain and oo the Danube, could send no tion, one's troops, and one’s country, A man 
vonsiderable force for its relief. The British should reeson and examine himself, in order to 
aymament consisted of one hundred and seventy- learn whether or not he is fitted by nature for the 
five vessels of war, besides innumerable trans art. 
ports, and conveyed, in soldiers and sailors, an ‘I know that in Italy you affect to despise 
anny of one hundred thousand combatants. It Massena. If I bad sent him this would not 
was contidered the largest and best-equipped bave occurred. Massena possesses military 
expedition which had pnt to sea in modern talents before which you all should bow; and 
ji fect of the conquest of Antwerp if he has fanlts, they must bo forgotten, for 
eon immense. “It would destroy every man has some, In confiding to you my 
at once,” says Alison, ‘the principal naval re- army of Italy, I have committed an otror. 
sourcee and fleets of the enemy ; animate all the | shonld bavo eeot Mastena. and have given zz 
north of Germany by the prospect of a powerful command of the cavalry andor his orders. Tha 
army heving gelned a footing on their own Prince Royal of Ravavis adiwirably commands « 
shores; and intercept, by pressing dangers at division ander the Dake of Dantzig. I think 
hhome,’a large portion of the reinforcements that, if circumstances become urgent, you should 
destined for the Grand Array.” The expedition write to the King of Naples {Murat] to join the 
was intrasted to Lord Chatham, son of the illus- army. You will give op the command to him, 
trious statesman, and brother of William Pitt. and put yourself under his orders, It is » matter 
In Italy, the Archduke Jobn, with 80,000 Aus of courss that you should have less experience 
trians, wae driving before him Prince Eugene, in war than « men whose occupation it haa been 
who could oppose to him but 50,000 troops. for eigliteen years.” 
Bogibe had inprudaitly hemaded a battle Sach were the disasters which were soonmu- 
as signally defeated. : Inting sxound Napoleon even in the hour of 
His dincomfiture had besm s0 entire, chat he You’, oom Dae cusbtiin vee 


feared to announce the facts to Napoleon. He : : 
wrote to bit, “My father, I need your indul. | foes sgninst whom he was heroically 


gence. Fearing your censure if I retreated, I) *TS8908- cos 
accepted the offer of battle, and have lost i.” While at Vienns a little incident occurred 


Nupoleon was much embarrassed. He knew not! *hich develops the native nobleness of character 
hhow great the loss wore, nor what danger) Thich all mam recognice snd admire, | One of 
might consequently menace him from his right the chief surgeons of the army was lodged in 
flank. Displeased with Eugine, not for bie de-; FA pele cr Breas Smo 
feat, but for withholding information, he wrote:—,canoness. The surgeon, having Bertie freed 
"You have beon beaten. Bs it 20. Tought She immediately appealed to General Andreoesl 
to havo knowa how it would be when I named for protection, sending t0 him the letter. He 
sus genoral a young man without experience. Avi forwarded het letter, and slo the one she hed 
for your losses, T will send you wherewith to: received from the surgeon, to the Emperor. Na- 
repair them, The advantages guined by the} poleon immediately sent an order forthe surgeon 
memy I shail know how to neutralize. But to| to appear on parade the following moming.” At 
do thls I must be in possession of every particu-| the appointed hour, Napoloon rapidly descended 
lar; and I know nothing! { am compelled to| the steps of his , with ® conntenance «x. 
sook in foreign bulletins for the facts of which | pressive of deep indignation, and, without speake 
you onght to inform me. 1 am doing that/ing to any one, advanced towards the ranks, 
‘leh havo never before done, and which mt, holding che letvere in his had. 
ings, be most repugnant to a pru “Let M— oome forward,” he exclaimed 
general; Iam marching with my wings in the| ay ene sus; procera ator ees 
Tame perlog~ | Red the letter towards him, and said, in in. 
co Sir Wate ert eeTE SF tie wane Perle” | digmant tones, “Did you write this infamous 
Kru rotate gle ty tae tsa Pardon, sro" the overwhelmed 
overahadto " a lon, sire,” the overw! surgeon ex: 
se eh ue othe llcSek | caimeds "1 wes intriatod at the Ho, aad 
of Bonaparte, the nasistance of the English was appealed | did not know what J did.’ 
tris ead adopted that the expedlcas of Belala | qutreeas eoonene wont oh Pt owe 
c Ps ‘outrage a cenoness worthy of respect, and bowed 
Thoatd be directed. where ald do the esuse of 7 
Enrope the wow Denett, and the interests of Nepoieon | own with the calamsitios of war, i do not ad 
the graaies: barr. Bot all there remained a lurking | mit your excuse. I degrade you from the Legion 
rid that ihsy coal be oo dirersed an at che sume thas | of You are unworthy to bear that 
OBS SO Gitte SEES VaR | emia atl, “General Daonny oe 
this order la executed. Inealt an age? women? 
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ing, uisoerned with bis tale 
in’ the distance. At in 
sweep the dust awey, and the glitter of 
helmets and bayonets glancad in the sun's rays. 
It waa the army of the Archduke marching. 
down in proud srrey upon the of Marsh- 
Bld. Instead of being alarmed, Napoleon ex- 
his mntisfaction, eaying, “We shall now 
re cnoe mere the opportaniy of beating the 
‘Austrian anny, and of having dono with it.” 
‘Tent then the tidings came that there war a 
freali rapture of the grest bridge, camsed by the 
honrly increasing flood, and that all the moor- 
ings were giving way to the force of the current. 
‘This was indeed appalling news. But twexty- 
three thousand men bad crossed. ‘They were 
but poorly supplied with artillery and ammani- 
tion, Neurly one hundred thousand men, in 
five beavy columus, were marching down upon 
them, While Napoleon was hesitating whether 
to rotreat back to the island of Loban, or to give 
Dattle behind the atone housee of Essling and 
Aapern, word was brought that the bridge was 
repaired, and thet the smmonition-waggons 
wero rapidly crowsing. About three o'clock in 
the aftergoon the conflict began, and three 
hundred pieves of Austrian artillery thundered 
upon the little band. Thirty-six thousand mem 
came rushing upon Asperu. Seven thousand 
Frenchmen dofended it. For five hours the 
dosperate conflict raged unabated, and the Ans 
triane and the Freuch, alternately victors and 
anocinhed in horrid tzu ewept np and dows 
the long streot of the village. More than half 
of the French were now either killed or wounded. 
At that moment Mastena appeared at the head of 
‘afresh division which had just crossed the bridge, 
and drove the Austrians again from Aspe. 
While thie temific strife was going on, @ 
sila one, with similar inequality of nombre, 
took place’ at Ealing, which Lannes defended 
i he heroic end isvincbleobatinacy. Both 
were Dow it a em lering 
ruips, in the midat of which the combatants 
wore still furiously fighting, At the eame time, 
& desperate battle was raging between the 
cavalry of the two armies, in equally di 
tionste force, upon the plain of Marshfel 
Napoleon ‘was confident that, gould be but 
sustain his position nntil 20,000 more men hed 
crossed the bridge, he should have vothiog to 
fear. Awure that the salvation of the army 
depended epon the iosae of those drendful hours 
‘waa everywhere present, entirely exposed to 
the Bre of tho infantry and” art hich was 
covering the ground with the dying and the 
‘The waters of the Danube were «till 
Hsing. ‘The flood pwopt with fecfal velocity 
against the frail bridges, threatening every 
moment to tear them away. To down 
these structoren, the Austrians sent adrift large 
boats loaded with stones, and milla, which were 
Toone by the anwonied Good, and ‘whlch they 
eet on These large buildings, filled wi 
eombastibies sud with explosive engines, were 
Meurled \y the coment againe the bridges, 


scope a clond of 
the wind 


if 
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making frequent breeches At times, the 
(Tonto Wokd of men and avtillery-waggont 
sank the boats, 20 that the soldiers were com 
pelled to wade over the submerged planks. ‘Tha 
Veeilors struck ont in boats to tow the floating 
‘masses to the shore, fearlessly encountering in 
this service » storm of bullets and grape-siiot 
which swapt the water. 

‘Darkness st Jength put an end to the bloody 
confict. But the flashes of ten thousand 
Vivocas fires, and of the Hosting mses basing 
upon the river, ilinmined the scene, tar 
wide, with portentous light. The dead were 
left unburied. The surgeons were busy with 
knife and saw, dutting from the wounded thel: 

Jed limbs. The shrieks of the sufferers 
pierced the midnight air, but did not disturb the 
slumbers of the veteran soldiers, who slept 
soundly in the midst of smouldering ruins and 
‘upon the bloodstained sod. Napoleon sought no 
repose, All the night long he was urging the 
pasaage of the troops and of ammunition, ‘The 
eloments seemed to conspire against him. The 
flood rose ecven additional feet during the day, 

ing the enormons rise of fourteen feet above 
the usna) level of the river. 

Notwithetanding the hercules exertions of 
the sailors, who vied with each other, under the 
‘eye of their Emperor, to protect the bridges 
frequent breaches were made, and the passage 
was as often interrupted. Yet, daringthe night, 
nearly 80,000 men bad passed; and when the 
next morning dawned, Napoleon bad about 
| 80,000 men ip onder of tcl, | With thon, and 
wi freah troope continually orossing, he 
Thad ‘no fear of tho 160,000 whom the Archduke 
! Charles could bring agaipet him. Still but 144 
pieces of artillery had crossed, while the Aus- 
triana bad 300 pieces. But « small supply of 
fsmmunition bad as yet been conveyed over. 
'"The first dawn of the morning renewed the 
{battle Both parties fought with the utmowt 
| desperation. Massena was directed to defend 
Aspern. To General Baudet was astigued the 
task of holding Esaling. The impetuons Lannee, 
animated by the most entlnsiastic love of the 
Emperor, post himself at the head of 20,000 
infantry ‘end 6,000 borne, and with resistlew 
‘vigour charged the contre of the enemy's line. 
Nepoleon stood apon an eminence oalinly ro- 
fatding the ewfal spectacle The movements 

had ordered were perfectly successful. Both 
of his winge rtained thelr position, The oestral 
charge swe everythin; fore it. @ Aus 
frien were driveu beck in confusion, The 
heroic Archduke Charles, appalled at the mp: 
Prosching catzstropbe, selsd 4 fag, and lacing 
imsolf at the head of x column, in the midst 
the fire, attempted to stem the torrent. It war 
all in vain. The Austrians wore defeated, and 
were driven tumultaously beck over the plain. 
Shouts of “ Vive l"Empereur |" rang like hander 
peals above the clangour of battle. 

that critical mement the disastrous intelli. 
was brought wo Napoleon that at last the 
bad swept the great bridge completely 
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ASPERN AND ESSLING, co] 


A column of entrassiors who were on it | thunders of the battle, the shock of rushing 
inne wore severed in two, and were! sqnadrons, and the unintermitted carnage. Na- 
carved with the boats down the stream—some poleon silently premed ize hand Wf hi dying 
to the right, others to the left. The emmnni- friend, and tamed again to the stem duties of 
tion of the army was nearly oxheneted. Allarge the hour. 

arumber of smmaniton-wapgons, which wore just, To Jouephine be wrote: 
‘gon the point of being passed over, were!eft upon Dake of Montebello, who died this moming, 
the other side. More appalling tidings conld ‘ deeply affects me. Thus all thingsend. Adieu, 
hardly have been communicated to mortal ears. : my love. If you can contribute to the consola. 
‘The revistleaa torrent of the Danube had split the ‘tion of the poor marchioness, do it.” Subse. 
French army in two. The Ezoperor, with bot ‘ quently, Napoleon paid the highest tribute in his 
one-half of his troops, and withont ammunition, . power to the memory of his friend, by appointin 
was loft on one side of the river, with an army 'tho widowed Duchem of Montebello a Indy 
of 100,000 Austrians before him. honoar to the Empresa, 

Still Napoleon did not indicate, by theslightest! After the ampntation of both Gmbs, Lannes 
gesture, thar be felt any alarm, Bis wondorfully- ‘lingered fur a few days and died, ‘He would 
trained spirit received the intelligence with per-‘bear.” said Napoleon st St. Helena, “of nor 
feot composure, as if it were nerely one of the’ but me, Undoubtedly be loved his wife and 
ordinary casualties of war. Ho immediately children better, yet be spoke not of them. Ho 
despatched an aid-de-camp to Lannos, directing, was their protector, I his. I was to him somo- 
lie» to suspend bis movementa, to sparo his thing vague and undefined, a enperior being, a 
‘mmunitioa, and to fal) back 10 gradually se! providence whom he implored. He was ® man 
not to embolden the enemy. With almost in-'on whom I could implicitly rely. Sometimes, 
supportable grief, Lannes found himself thoa sud. from the impetaosity of his dirposition, he auffered 
deny arrested in the midst of victory. The! s hasty expreaion against me to oacape bim, but 
Astras now beard of the dostrition of the he woul bare blown ont the brain of any one 



























bridge. and ip the slackened fre and the sudden ; who would have ventured to repeat it. FE 
hesitation of their victora they int the : nally, his physical courage predominated over his 
defenoeless stato of the French. A shout of judgment, bot the latter was every day improving 
‘axultation burst from the lips of the vanquished, ‘and, at the period of his death, he bad reached. 
and the purmed became pursuers. Slowly. sul- (the highest point of his profession, and was a 
fenly, aod with on-like obstinncy the division | most able commander. I foand bim a dwar, but 
of Lunnoe retraced their eteps across the plain of I lost bim a giant. Had he lived to witnom our 
Maralifeld. Two handred piecos of astillery | reversos, it would have been ible for bim 
plnghed thels rank Incewant charges of] to hare ewerved from the path of daty and 
cavalry broke their eerried squares, The ranks, honour; and he was capable, by his own weight 
continually thinned by the missiles of deuth, and influence, of changing the whole aspect of 
closed up, and, reserving their fire, that every | affairs.” 
shot might cell, retired in as perfect order as if|  Massons, in the midet of a scane of horrible 
one fold of parade, slaughter, still beld Aspern. The Archduke di. 
Just at that moment a frosh disaster came, by | rected an overwhelming force upon Essling. The 
which the Emperor was for a moment entirely | salvation of the Freach army depended upon re. 
unmanned, Lenoes was struck by 8 cannon: | taining that post. Napoleon sent to the aid of 
bail wbich carried away both of bis lege. Ne-| the esbsusted diviion scraggling there, in the 
poloon had but just Heard this beartrending | midst of blood, smoke, and tiame, the fusiliers of 
Intelligence, when be saw the litter approaching | his guard, aa perfect a body of soldiers aa military 
bearing the berole marsbal extended in tho| discipline oould oreste. To their commander 
agocins of death. Forgetting everything in that ' Napoleon eaid— 
Overwhelming grief, the Emperor rashed to the “ Brave Montou, make one more effort to ssve 
litter, threw bimeelf upon his knees before it, the anny. Let it be decisive; for after these 
and, with his eyes flooded with tears, clasped the fusiliers I have nothing left but the grenudiers 
hand of Lannes, and exclaimed— and chassenrs of the Old Guard, = last resouroe, 
“Lannes! do you know me? It is the Em- to be expended only in case of disaster.” 
peror. It in Bonaparte. It ia your friend. Five times bad the Austrien columns been 
Lannea! yon will yet be preserved to us.” hurled apon Eeling. Five times bnd they been 
The dying warrior languidly raised hia eyes driven back by the indomituble defenders. ‘The 
to the Emperor, and, pressing his hand, said, French were fighting one egainst four, and were 
"1 wash to live to serve you and my country, rapidly falling before their amailante, whey 
but in an hour you will have lost your most General Rapp and General Mouton, heading twt 
feithfol compsoiin in arme and your best divisions off the fasilier, came to’ their rescue. 
friend. May you live and save the army.” ‘They saw the desperate state of aff 
Napoleon was quite overcome with emotion. grasping each other's hands in token o 
‘Te Massena bo eaid, “Nothing bat so terrible a defying support, rashed headlong, with fixed 
stroxs aocld have withdrawn me fore moment bayonets, through a tempest of balls and shells, 
tr a the cers of the army.” But there was 00 of grape and ballets, upon the Austrians, and 
taoe = méalge in. grief ia the awidst Of the ewopt them from tbe & battery from 
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saved, 

‘The conflict had now raged, almost without 
interruption, for thirty hours.” Fifty thousand 
angled bodies, the dead and the dying, were 
wpread over the plain, During the whole day 
Napoleoo had been exposed to every peril, and 
had been deaf to all introaties to shelter a life on 
which the pity of all depended. In the midst 
of the action, General Walther, appalled by the 
danger which threatened the Emperor, sa bullets 
awept away the officers and the privates who 
re near him, exclaimed, Retire, sire, or I will 
onler my grenadiers forcibly to remove you.” 

Tho evening twilight was now app 7 
Napoleon decided to retreat during the night 
into the island of Loban. So long as the two 
poste of Aspern and Essling were secure, the re~ 
treat of the army was insured. The Austrians 
still kept np tremendous cannonading, to which 
the French could make noreply. Napoleon sent 
to Massena to inquire if he could «till hold Aspera. 
Tho staff-officer found the indomitable general, 
harassed with fatigue, blackened with smoke, and 
with bloodshot eyes, seated upon a beap of anok- 
ing roim, with the mutilated bodies of the dead 
syown al} around him. In emphatio tones, cha- 
acteristic of his iron will, be replied, “Go, tell the 
Eimperor that I will hold oat two hours—six— 
twenty-four—so long ss is ia necessary for the 
safoty of the army.” 

Satisfied upon this point, Napoleon crossed the 
ridge to the island, to select o site for the en- 
campment of his troops. The spectacle which 
the banke of the river presented was indood 
heartrending. Ho presse: 
wounded and the dying, 
their piteoos moans which filled his ear. After 
exploring the island on horseback in all direo- 
tions, he sutisfied himself that the army could 
find im it an increached camp whicb would be 
wuastailable, and where it might take shelter for 
«few days, until the great bridge could be re- 


It was now night. Heavy clouds darkened 
the sky, and s cold and dismal raio drenched the 
axlausted armica. Napoleon crossed the island 
and looked ont upon the wild and aurging flood 
which had swept away his bridge, and which 
seumed hopelestly to separate him from one-halt 
of his troops, He immediately convened his 

eral officers in a council of war. It was not, 
werer, his object to aak advico, but to give it, 
and thus to infoso bis own undying into 
the spirit of the desponding. He sst down, in the 
darknesa and the rain, under a tree, the 
banks of tho & ad ranking food, aad waited 
for Massena, Davoust, Bemsiéres, and Berthier to 
foia bim. The Same of « camp-fire lumined 
the sombre woes. “Les the render,” eaya Savary, 
who wae preset en this occasion, “picture to 
hhimeelf the Evoperor, sitting between Mazsona 
and Borthier, on the baaks of the Danube, with 


























along through the 
palnfaly affected by’ 
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other side of the broad river, and behind, on the 

inland of Lobsn, the whole army, seperated from 

the enemy by «mere arm of the Dannbe, and 

ved of all moans of extricating iteelf from 

this position, and he will edmit that the lofty and 

rowertl tind f the Emperor could alone be 
inst discouragement.” 

“Tho ‘Emperor was perfectly calm and cons 
dont, diopiaying a2 mach of fortieads in the on 
durance of disnater ea he had exhibited of heroism 
fing death. Some of his generals were 
entirely disheartened, and proposed ‘tn immediate 
Tetreat across the island of Lobsu, and then, by 
means of boats, across the broad arm «the Danabs 
to the opposite shore, where they could be joined 
by the rest of the army, and could defend them- 
selves in Vienna. Napoleon listened pationtly tw 
all the ents, and then suid— 





of the field of battle. It is doing wonders to re~ 


‘tire safe after euch a conflict, with a large river 
et our back and our bridges destroyed. Our 
loss in killed and wounded ie great, but that of 
the evemy must be a third greater. it may 
therefore be assumed that the Austrians will be 
quiet for a time, and leave us at leisure to wait 
the arrival of the army of Italy, which is ap- 
prosching victoriously through Styria; to bring 
back to che ranks three-fourths of the wounded; 
to receive gumerons reinforcements, which arg 
on the march from France; to build substantial 
bridges over the Danubs, which will make the 
‘passage of the river an ordinary operation, When 
‘the wounded shall have returned to the ranks, it 
‘will be but ten thousand men less an our side, to 
be set off against Gfteon thousand on the adver- 
sary’s. The campaign will be mersly prolonged 
two montha When fifteen hundred miles from 
Paria, maintaining war in the beart of » con- 
qnered monarchy, in its very capital, there ia 
nothing in an accident to astound men of courage, 
Indeed, in whst has happened, we must consi 

‘onreelves very fortunate, if wo take into account 
the difficulties of the enterprise, which were no 
Joss than crossing, in the teeth of a hostile army, 
the ixgost vor in Europa, to go and give ade 
beyond it. We bave no cause for discourage 
ment. It is necessary to cross the emuall arm of 
the Danube into th d of Loban, there to 
wait for the subsidence of the ra, and the 
reconstruction of the bridge over the large branch. 
This retreat can be performed during the aight 
without losing @ single man, a single horse, » 
cingle cannon, ‘and, more than al! without losing 

ont, 


“But there is another retrograde movement 
doth dishonouring and disastrous. tis to repaas 
not only the small. but the great arm of the 
Danube, scrambling over the latter as wo can, 
with boats which oan carry only sound mon, 
without one canon ona Scese, one wounded 
man, and abandoning the isiand of Loban, waick 
ino precious conquest, and which offers the true 














the bridge in trons of hich there sorcaly re ground for aluacaly effecting the paseo, If 


wained a veutige, Marahel 


‘Davoust's corps on tha | wa de this. instead 


retiring with 60,000 mea. 


1309.) 


which we numbered a6 our we aball 

Teck with 40/000 men, witeont or 
oress, leaving bebind ns 10,000 of the 

who, in @ month, might be capable of service 
Dnder mach circumstances, we aticuld de well not 


to show ourselves to the Viennese. They would himeelf: 


overwhelm their vanguishers with scorn, and 
would soon summon the Archduke Charles to 
expel us from @ capital where we should no 
longer be worthy to remain. And in that case, 
it is not a retreat to Vienne, but to Strasburg, 


fy which we aro to prepare. Prince Eugtne, trian 


‘gow on his march to Vienna, wonld find the 
enemy there instead of the French, and would 
peris® inthe trap. Onr allies, dismayed and made 
treacherous by wenknoss, wonld tum against os. 
The fortune of the empire would be annihilated, 
and the grandeur of France destroyed. Maseous 
and Devoust,” anid he, turning to them, “ you 
live. You will save the army. Show yourselves 
worthy of what you have already dons.” 

Every man felt his energies invigorated by 
these words. In the ardour of the moment, the 
impetuona Massena grasped the hand of the 
Emperor, exclaiming, “You are a man of con- 
rage, site| You are worthy to command us, 
Nott" we will not By like cravens who have been. 
beaten. Fortune has not beeu kind to us, but we 
aro victorious nevertheless; for the enemy, who 

driven us into the Danube, has 
st before our positions. 
only cross tho amall arm of the Danabs, and I 

elf to drown in it every snamy who 
6 vour to cross in pursuit of us.” 
Davoust, oo his part, promised to defend Vienna 
from any atteck during the renovation of the 
bocidwes. 














‘THE FRENCH INTRENCHED AT LOBAU. 


Let as unde 





351 
mediately commenced the pursuit, and spened » 
‘brisk fire upon the crowded bridge. Wiens 
remained apon the left bank, amid the storm of 
dalle, resolved to be the last man to cross. De. 
fiantly he looked about in all directions, to satiaty 
imself that not one wounded man, one cannon. 
or any object of value was left behind to fad 
inte the handsof the enemy. All the wzagaling 
horses he caused to be driven into the river, and 
forced themto swim acrossit. At last, when every 
duty was performed, and the ballets of the Aus- 
i ers were whistling arouné him, 
he apon the bridge. The cables were 
then out, and the floating mass was swept to the 
island shore, to which the other end of the bridge 
was attached. Thus terminated this horrid con- 
flict of two a: 
Tt is impossible to extimate with accursey the 
numbers of the slain Au the Freuch, behind 
the stone honses of Eseling and Aspern, and by 
the configaration of the ground, fought much of 
the time under cover, while thelr foss were in 
the opan fold, the loss of the Austrians was 
mush the most severe. It in generally staved 
that 26,000 Austrians and 16,000 French perished 
op that bloody field. Of the wounded, also, 
multitudes lingered through joyless years in the 
il bospitale of Austria and of France, 
“ It was the beight of insanity,” say the critics, 
who write by the peaceful fireside, spoleon, 
ler acch circumstances, to attem| $0 sro 
it would have been still more insane,” Napoleon 
enlmoly replied, “for me to bave ramained ip 
Vieuna, while five hundred thousand men were 
rushing from all quarters to cut off my com- 
munications, and to envelop my comparatively 














‘Mustona immediately retarned to Essling and | feeble army in rain. 


Asporn. The cannonado of the Austrians was Napoleon, in the meantime, throw himself 
ati}! sullenly continued, though the suldiers sank | npon «bundle of atraw, and for @ few moments 
in oxbaustion at their guns. Betwoon eleven | soundly slept; but, before the dawn of the morn- 
and twelve o'clock at night, Napoleon, with ing, he was again on barseback, eaperintonding 
Savars, in w froil skiff, crosed the raehing| the movements of the troops. He foresaw that 
torrent of the Danube to the tight bank. It|a month at least would be ite to awsit the 





was a night of Egyptian darkness, The rain 
fell in fooda. Enormons floating masses wero 
continually swept dows by the swollen current, 
and the pamage wax attended with imminent 
danger. Having safely arrived at the litle town 
of Ebersdorf, upon the right bank of the Denube, 
he ordered every attainable barge to be collected 
wxnd sent immediately across to Loban, freighted 
with biscuit, wine, brandy, and every comfort 
for the wounded, and also with ammanition for 
tue army. The boats which bad compoeed the 
floating bridge wore used for this purpose. Tho 
corps of sailors whom his foresight had provided 
‘were found invaluable in this trying hour. 


subsidence of the flood, and to prepare for the 
paseage of the Danube in a manner which would 
bid defianoe to nocident. He immediately com- 
menced works of the most gigantic description. 
‘They stil! remain, an enduring monument af the 
evergy of Napoleon and of the skill of bie 
engineers. The resources of the whole army 
wore called into requisition. fn three woeke one 
large bridge was constructed across the stream, 
upon piles which reared themselves above the 
highest food-mark, The bridge was twelve 
hundred feet long, formed of sixty arches, and 
‘upon which thres carriages conld pus abreast 

pon the broad platform of this magnificent 





Ai midmght Massena commenced the retest, structure any quantity of srtilery and onvalry 


aided by the darkness, the ruth of the tempest, | could pass. About a 


mandred feet below this, 


and the utter exhaustion of the enemy. Di-” another bridge, on piles, was reared, and intended 
tision after division defiled by the small bridge, for the passage of the infautry. Both of these 
sarrying with them all the wounded and all the bridges were protected by strong worke above 
tmatiril of war. It was not til the laid morn~ then to bresh the force of the current Ades 
Ing dawned thet the Austrians percaived the to this, there was a bridge of borts, 60 cast the 
retogrede movenwent of the French, “They im- Francli could pass to tbe'wland in thres colanne 


2 


The whole island of Loban was converted into 
an intrenched camp of impregnabie strength. 
Batteries ware reared, mounting howiteers and 
mortars oapablo of throwing projectiles toa great 


00. 
To deceive the Archduke, he tock all possible 
pains to convince the enemy that be would 
gross where he bad effected » before. 
He caneegaenty erected bere qnmperoas ‘and 
magnificent works to comman ‘opposite 
shore, But the most important preparations 
were secretly mede to crosa @ fow miles further 
down the river. Hehad everything so admirably 
arranged, that in a fow minutes several thousand 
men could cross the amal) branch and take the 
Auutrian advance posts ; that, in two hours, fifty 
thousand others could deploy on the enemy's 
cide of the river; and that, in four or five hours, 
one bundred and fifty thousand soldiers, forty 
thousand horses, and six hundred guns’ could 
pass over to decide the fate of the campaign. 

In crossing a river under such circumstances, 
it is necessary, first, to wend some resolute men 
to tho opposite side in boats while exposed to 
the fire of the enemy. They disarm or kill the 
advance post, and sink the moorings te which 
teige  Pitkss be — whieh float = 

Janke are prom read 
floats ‘The army then rushes slong the dele 
2s rapidly as possibly. To facilitste the opera- 
tion, Napolean had large flat-bottomed boats 
constructed, capable of carrying three hundred 
each, and having a moveable gunwale of thick 
Plank to protect the men from musketry, and 
which, being let down upon hinges, 
greatly facilitate the landing. Each corps of 
the army was provided with five of these boats. 
‘Thos fifteen hundred men could be oarried over 
almost instantaneously at each point of passage. 
A hawser was to be immediately attached to « 
tree, and the boats were to ply along it to and 
fo, The constraction pats ‘bridges wea imme- 
liately to begin. E ing bei is 
rengod, aod cach inGrigedt mut Loowing 
smactly what he ied to do, and with formidable 
Aatteries beating off the enemy, Napoleon was 
sntistied that, in two hours, he could bave four 
bridges completed, and fifty or sixty thousand 
men on the opposite aide of the river in battle 


ony. 
To enable » column of infantry to debouch on 
the instant the rdvanced guards had crossed in 
te dat boats, Napoleon invented « bridge of « 
novel description.” The common way of waking 
a bridge is to moor m series of boats side by 
tide, and then cever them with plaoks. Napo- 
leon conceived the ides of having s bridge in 
‘one single piece, composed of boats bound toge- 
ther beforehand, in one long line capable of 
spanning the etream, One end was then to be 
made fast to the shore; the other, pushed ont 
into the river, would be carried by the force of 
the current to the opposite bank, to which it was 
to be attached by men who ware to ron along it 
jar the parposs. It was oalcnlated, and righti 
$5 te eostlt proved, thal a faw moments would 





NAPOLEON SONAPARTS. 


‘would either side. One day, 


[aaoe. 
be sufficient for this brantifal operation Te 
gard against any pessible diseppointment, 
timber, rafts, and pontoons were arranged that 
four or five additional bridges might very 
By be tavewn acres ers, Napo- 
‘was incessantly employed, galloping 
to point, watching the progress of the 
and continually suggesting new ideas 
ie genius inspired the engineers, At the same 
‘be took infinite pains to gerd ‘against an 
from the inhabitants of Vienne. Di 
‘was rigorously observed. Not oo offen- 
or expression was permitted. Eve 
‘of good condoct on the part of bi 
soldiers was punished upon the spot. 
In the meantime, the Archduke Charles wae 


Hie 


[HL 


oreea, 
leon at St, Helena said, “When I bad 
my army to go over to the island of 
‘Lobaa, there was, for some weeks, by commen 
and tacit consent, on both sides, between tbe 
soldiers, not by any agreement betwoon the 
gecerals, a cessation of fring, which, indeed, 
bad produced no benefit, and only killed a fow 
‘unfortenate sentinels, 1 rode out every day in 
different directions, No wes mdlected on 
i owever, riding along 
with Ondinot, I stopped for © moment on the 
edge of the island, which was about cighty 
yards distaut from the opposite bank, where the 
‘enemy was, They perceived us, and, knowin, 
me by the little hat and grey cost, they point 
‘s three-poander at us, The ball passed between 
Ondinot and me, and was very close to botn of 
tus, We pat spurs to our bores, and speodily 
got out of sight. Under the actual ciream- 
stanoot, the attack was little better than munier; 
but if they bad fred «dozen guns at once, they 
mast have killed ns.” 

Napoleon was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to promote the his soldiers, Walking 
one dey wich one of his marshals on the shore 
of the isle of Lobau, be passed « company of 

er. 


“It will not make us drunk,” replied one of 
the number ; “there is onr cellar,” pointing to 
the Dannbe. 

‘The Emperor, who hsd ordered the distribution 
of « bottle of wine to each pa os ee: 
and promised an immediste inquiry. It was 
found that forty thousand bottles, sent by the 
Kamperor @ few days before for the army, had 
beeu purloined and sold yy rs commissary 
They were immediately to tried an 
condemned to be shot. if 
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ae] BATTLE OF WAGRAM a3 
dake Charles, “forced the Danubs, aed I se 
CBAPYER XLIX. Jeng u portion of them pass over.” am 
“Very good,” rejoing mperors bot 
ee snot Jet ioe may of them come serosa 
Napoleon had now seven bridges completed, 
ar vied—The betile-feld of W rm 
gruncTestmany of Serary—-Descent of the Eagan | ADd be had crossed in each a way 98 to take the 
Om the Belgian coast—The Emperor Francia seeks | enemy in dank, and to deprive him of all advan~ 
Bitct interview between Napoleon and M. sue |e" from Ms intrenchroente,| During the day 
‘two mighty armies pasted ‘au inoes- 
Gnolnem of Alenander—Defoas of the Branch a Tala- ann cae Yt a mies ome se Moor esck 


Foclaration to Hungary-—War tn Spalo—| 
‘Want of discipline of the English soldiers in Spain— 


etter to the! Yope—Hortity of the F 
Home annexed to France—Expendizures in Italy. 
‘Tue fourth of July, 1809, was dark and 
gloomy. Aa night came on, the wind Tose to a 
tempest. Heavy clouds blackened the sky, and 
the rain fell in torrents. The fightning gleamed 
vividly, aud heavy peats of thunder shoek the 
encampment of the hostile armies. It was a 
facourable hont for the gigantic enterprise. At 
the voice of Napoleon, the whole army was in 
motion, Tobewilder the Austrians, simultaneous 
attacks were made on all points. At once, nine 
hundred guns of the largest bore rent the air 
with their detonations. giare 
shells blended with the flashes of the lightning, 
and the thunder of Napoleon’s i 
with the thunder of the heavens. Never has 
war exhibited = spectacle more sublime and 
awfil Napoleon rode up and down the bank 
with ecieck cobenees is Lege and men 
seemed to imbibe hi , snd sli performed 
their allotted tesk without confusion or embar- 
rasement, regardless of the rain, the bullets, the. 
exploding 5, the rolling of the thunder, 
and the terrific cannonade Alt Vienns was 
roused from its slumber by this awful outburst 
of war, The enterprise was highly sncoessfal. 
At the earliest dawn of the morning, a most 
imposing spectacle was presented to the eyes of 
both annie, ‘Tha storm had passed away. The 
aky was cloudless, One of the most serene and 
lovely of summer mornings amiled apon the 
scene. The ising oun glittered on thousands of 
Dayoneta, an¢é helmeta, and plumes, and gi 
banners, and gaily-caparisoned horses i 
aver the plain. Seventy thousand men 
already pessod the river, and were in line of 
battle, and the bridges wore still thronged with 
horse, infantry, and artillery, crowding over to 
the field of conflict, The French sok ad 
ing the geninsof their commander, who had 
2 safely transported them across the Danube, 
greeted him ax ho rode along their linea with 
enthusiastic shouts of “ Vive !Empereur!” The 
Archduke Charles was by no means aware of 
the peril with which he was threatened. He 
supposed that it would take at least foar-and- 
‘twenty hours for the French to orosa the river, 
‘and that he should have ample time to destroy 
one-half of the army before the other half could 
‘come to ite rescue. He stood upon the heights 
of Wagram, by the side of bis brother Francis, 
the Ennperor, who was questioning him as to the 
tate of affairs. 
“Tue French bave, indeed,” sald abe Arch- 





pal Court— | A 


of bombs and ! 


‘on the field of Wt ‘Night came, 
weota deme fog seid down vor Ho tabel, 
tered troops. There was no wood on the plain 
for fires. Each man threw himuelf down on 


wet ground, shivering with cod, and slept 8 be 


Napoleon, however, did not sleep. He rode 
in the darkness to all pointe of the widely-ex- 
tended field, thet he might with his own eyes 
seo the position of his troops. At midnight he 
tent for all the marshals, and gavo them the 
most minate directions for the proceedings of th 
enming day. It was hin principle to give bis 
directions, not merely so that they might be 
derstood, but so plainly thet by no possibility 
could they be misunderstood. For days 
and three nights he had allowed himself no re- 
pose whatever. At tho earliest dawn of the next 
‘morning the battle was renewed. For twelve 

ne in dono nese of tnfentey end eral) 
in dense massen and caval 
‘an codulating line nine miles in mal, 
‘into each others’ bosoms with bullets, grape- 
shot, cannon-balls, and shells. Sabre crossed 
sabre, and bsyonet clashed against bayonet, as 
squadroas 











of 
* melted away befors the discharge of eleven hun- 
red pieces of artillery. No man in sither army 
wgened 00 pay Any move rept to the missiles 
oa an if they had boon sow-fakes. 
on Wan everywhere prevent, encouragir 
his men, and sharing with them every pa 
‘The ground was covered with the bodies of the 
‘wounded and the desd in every conceivable form 
of seuaieo. ‘The iron boof of he war-horee 
trampled the marred visege an lintered 
bones of shnicking ulforers foto the dost Thou- 
sands in cither army, who were in search of glory 
on that bloody field, found only protracted 
agony, » horrid death, and utter oblivion. 
Maavons, though very severely wounded by 
recent fall ‘ros ie oreo, ‘wat’ presen, ‘le 
bis ordera from an open carriage, in which he 
lay swathed in bandages. In the heat of the 
battle, Napoleon, upon bis snow-white charger, 
galloped to the spot where Massena, from his 
chariot, was urging ov his men. A storin 
of canson-balis ploughed the ground around bim. 
Napoleon saw his impetuous marshal in 
the midst of the conflict, his unyielding soul 
trinmphing over excruciating bodily pain, be 
‘exclaimed, “ Who onght to fear death when he 


This 7m became sabsoguentiy we 
vword inthe ara —S 
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m NAPOLEOR BONAPARTE. Era08. 


wees how the one 1d to meet Ht!" | heroes, and burl an tasessant tempest of toad 
Bie Emperor Mimeetitdy slighted tem ia’ aguiat thes howe el, thy sors, wartar 
horse, and tock « vost by the side of the marshal. | izand fl) op the ightfal gape mais at 
He informed him of » movement then in pro-! every discharge, and still 
Thicb he hoped would be decisive, Pamt- | donald hus cosmanicated bis own setled ce 
ing to the distant towers of Neusiedel, be indi- : to conquer or to die to his devoted followers, 
eatod thet Davoust, with his veteran division, | now he halts, and caste bis eye over his little ba 
waa to fall upon tho left wing of the Austrian | viving band, that stand all alone in the midut of 
yrmy there, while an immense reserve of infantry, | the enemy. He looks back upon his path, aud aa 
willery, end cavalry were to pleoo tbe enemy's far aa the eye can reach he ness the course of his 
sentra. Just then, thro cna op s galop heroes by the black ewarth of dexd men that 
hundred pisces of srtille very | stretches like a huge serpent over the plain. Out 
arth to tombe beventh tke Ponderocs whocl,| ofthe sixteaa thousand mien with whlch he earied, 
Behind this , in solid column, followed | but fifteen hundred are left beside him. Ten ont 
the infantry of Macdonald, with their fixed! 1 of every eleven bave fallen, And here at length 
bayonets. ‘Then came fourteen Tegiments of the ured hero pauses, and surveys with « stern 
celrassirs of the Guard, with aubres long aceus-|and anxious eye his few remnining followers. 
tomed to be bathed in blood. ‘The bundred guns | Looking away to where his Emperor sits, he seat 
instantly commenced a most tromendou can-{tbe dark masses of the ‘Old Guard’ in motion, 
nonade Upon the enemys Lines, aod the indomi- and the shining helmets of the brave cuirasiers 
able column moved sternly on. The Austrians, | swoeping to bis relief. ‘Forward! breaks from 
dlowly retiring in front, but closing in on eitber| his iron lips, The rolling of drams and the 
aide, opened cross fire upon the advancing ' pealing of trumpets answer the volley that smites 
column, while the Archdake in person hastened. the exleusted column, and the next moment it i 
to met the terrible crisis which was approsch-i seen piercing the Austrian centre, The diy ix 
ing. At every step buge obaams were made in | won, the empire saved, and the whole Anscrian 
the ranks. army is in fall retreat.” 
“Nothing,” eays Headley, “ conld exceed the| “In the beight of the danger,” says Suvary, 
sublimity and torror of the soos. The whole ; “Napoleon rode in front of the line upon = horse 
interest of the armies was concentrated hero, !sa white as mow. He proceeded from one ex- 
where the incessant and rapid roll of the cannon | tremity of the lins to the other, and returned at 
told how desperate was the conflict. Still Mac- is alow pace. Shots were fying about him in 
donald slowly advanced, though his numbers} every direction. I kept hehind, with my eyes 
wrore diminishing, and the Gero battery st tis riveted upon him, expecting every moment to 
head was gredually becoming silent. Enveloped | see him fall from his horse. The Emperor had 
in the fire of ita autagonist, the guns had one by | ordered that, aa soon as the opening which Lie ia 
ons been dismounted, and, at the distance of a tended to make in the enemy's centre should 
mile and « half from where he started on his have been effected, the whole cavalry should 
awfol misson, Macdonald found himself withont :cherge, and wheel round upon the right wing of 
‘protecting battery, and a centre still unbroken. | the Austrians.” 
Marching over the wreck of his guns, and push-| As Napoleon, with his glass, eurnestly watched 
ing the naked bead of hie column into the open | the advance of Macdonald through this terrifio 
field and into the devouring crossfire of the storm of grape-chot and bullets, be exclaisned 
‘Austrian artillery, he continned to advance. The several times, “ Whata brave man!” For three 
carnage thon became terrible, At every dis- miles Macdonald forced his bloody way, viewing, 
charge the head of that column disappeared as like e wedge, the massee of the Austrians. N. 
if itoeak into the earth, while the outer ranke. loon Kept bis eyo auxionaly upon the tower of 
tn either sido molted Uke tuow-wrtathe on, the. Neusiosel, where Davoust, with'a powerfal force, 
Hirer br brink. Still Macdonald towered unhart! was to attack in fank the wing of the Austrian 
goard ; and, with bis xp fixed | army cut off by Macdonald. ‘At length the aan, 
0 

































ail upon the enemy's centre, move early non of Davoust wore seen to pass the tower, 
on, At the close and fierce Athan of these the elopos of the plntena beyond were enveloped in 
arom Davari ati ral mee column | the smoke of bis fire. “The battle is gained!” 
and stagger’ back like «| exclaimed Napoleon. Beadbron was fncedtatl 
ie el han by ere ‘Tho next’ ordered to charge with the cavalry of the Gaai 
monet beat their burried Riding through « tempest of cannou-balle at the 


Shurgo, and the onl, reondy volo of Macdonsid head of his men, he was spurring furiously fore 
would ring back through his exhausted ranks, ward, when a heavy shot in full sweep strack his 
nerving pple gnny c horse, and hurled it, torn and shattered, from 
filled his own spirit, Never was such @ under him. Bessitres was pitched beadlong to 
charge made, and it seomed at every moment the ground, covered with blood and dust, and ap- 
‘that the torn and mangled mass must break parently dead. Napoleon, in anguish, averted bis 
and fly. exes, end, turning his horse, said, “Let ue go; 
“The Austrian cannon ate gradually wheeled | have no time co woep ry of grit rH 
around till they stretch sway in parallel lines,‘ from Tecan ain of the Guar 
‘tha two walle of fire, an ench stdo of this band a “The Kauperor sent Savary to see if the marshes 
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was stil alive. Most singularly, Bocsitees, th 
g@eonned, was but slightly wounded. When Ne- 
poleon next anw him after the battle, he sald— 
“The ball which struak you, marshal, drew tears 
from «ll my Guard. Return thanks to it It 
gnght to be very dear to you” "At thes ollock 
in the afternoon the Archduke Charles, leaving 
four thousand men, wounded or dead, 
srotcbod ed upon the plain, and twelve thousand 
Toners fa'ahe heads of the Frocch, gareorders 


eral but cantions retreat. "the ¢ Experor 
Francis, from the towers of the Imperial resi 
ot Wolkersdorf, had watched the teed his 
trous batts, In the deepest, 
mounted his horse, and sought the ba feelpr of 
ther retreating army. Pie ich, 
fapoleon bad performed a feat which, more 
than et other he ever rmed, astonished 
the world. He had crossed the broadest river in 
Ezrope in the face of an army 150,000 strong, 
supplied with all the most destractive implements 
ofwar. He had accomplished this with such pre- 
cision, rapidity, and security, a8 to mest the 
evemy on their own ground with equal numbers. 
The Austrians could no longer kesp the field, und 
Acstris was at the mercy of the conqueror. 

As coon as the conflict had terminated, Napo- 
Joon, socording to his custom, rode over the field dranchin, 
of battle. The plain was covered with the 
wounded and the dead. Twenty-four thousand 
Avotrians and sighteen thousand of the French utmost 


es Napoleon bad 
army wero weltering in blood. Tho march of inte th this confiict. ' Ho 


Macdonald's colamn was specially di 


stinguishabla jit, 
by the train of dead bodies which lay slong its | to the first overtures for peace. 
sours, The maltitade of the wounded was 50 


eat that, four days after the battlo, the muti- 
wad bodies of those still living were found in 
the ravines and beneath the trampled grain. 
The vast battle-field of Wagram extended over & 
space nearly nine miles long and three or four 
miles wide. The weather was inteneely hot. 
A blazing sun glared Gercely ‘spon them. Flies 
in swarms lighted upon their festering wounds. 
And thus these many mangled victims of war lingered 
“tif Eaperor equi aight, aol 
1¢ Emperor frequently alight with 
his own hand administered relief to the wounded. 
The love of these poor men for the Emperor was 
eo strong thet tears of gratitude filled their syes 
as be approached them with words of sympathy 
und deeds of kindness. Napoleon ali red from 
Mie eves be manlitae' yoena leer whose 
skal) bad been fractured by = shot; he knelt 
beside him, felt hie pulse, and with his own 
handkerchief wiped ‘oe blood and dust from hie 
brow and lips, The dying man slightly revived. 
and recognised his Emperor kneeling as m nurse | 
by his sido. ‘Tears gushed into his eyes; but! 
Be was toe ‘weak to weep, and soon breathed his | 


‘After having traversed the field, Napoteon 
inspected the soldiers who were to march in pur- 
muit of the enemy. Ho met Macdousld. A 
oldness had for some time existed between them, 
which bad beea inoreased by malevolence end 

‘Napoleon stopped and offered 
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his band, saying, “ Accept it, Mucdooeld. Let 
there be no more anltnosity between us, Frou 
this day we will be friends. I will send you, a 
pledge of my sincerity, your marshal’s staff, 
Teh Yee bare w gla wpe Mac- 
Pan hand, 

tears and his 


ecole i ry meen 
N recognised among te sata colonel 
who had given bim canse for displeasure. He 
aaa and for s moment sadly npoo his 
stretched apon the pale field, 
Pee aa wi rs pep eae Cf “ 4 
jeart will understand, “ I regret not having 
able to speak to him before the battle, in order 
to tell hin that I bad long forgotten every- 


Napoleon, having taken the atmort care of 
the wounded, was seized with a burning fever, 
the effect of long-continned exposure and ox- 
Laustion. He, however, indulged himeelf in bat 
3 fow hours of rest, and then mounted his bores 
to overtake and guide the columns which were 
purscing the enemy, A violent storm came on, 
‘and the rain fell in torrents. Napoleon, though 
peers snd reg songht no shelter from th 

He econ overtook the ae 
end that Marmont had received from the 
‘Austrians proposals for an armistice, With the 
had been forced 
to gain by 
he acceded 
8 . “Te has bawa 

fashion,” says Savary, “to represent Napo- 
Toon as 2 aan who could hot exist without going 
to war; and vet, thronghout bis career, he has 
ever boon the jirst to make pacific overtures, and 
T bave often and often seen indications of the 
doep regret he falt whenever he had to embark 
ina new contest.” 

All the marshals were assembled in the Seer 
peror'’s tent, end the ton of of the 
armistice was eamnestly discussed. 
said one party, “ia the Pree On ae, 
the popular government in France. Unless 
deprived of the power of again injuring os, ahe 
will never conse to violate the most solemu 
‘treaties whenever there is © prospect of advantage 
from any violation, however it, of the 
poblio fach. Tt is indispensable to pat an end 
‘to these coalitions porpotuall oringing 0 op, by by 
dividing Austria, which is 


it, and everything to fear. Frome 


Macdonald was tho sou of « Scotch gentleman w! 
Jolned the’ Presenles ane, ar the Sait at Culloven, 
the break French, 





‘warmly sepoused his ca 
marks be wea teported to have made in reference 20 the 
‘couspiracy of Moresn, the hhad for some tne 
rogaried him with coldness. “At Wagram he won hie 

‘afl. He continued the faithfal friend of the 

Emperor unt tbe abdication at Foutainableau, After 
the fall ot Nspoleov, the uew goverament mada itm § 
Boe gt Panes and Chancallor ofthe Legion of Honour 
3 iad Sa Para te 1848, ava Goseern bat ws 
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aL” The otber party contended, “Should : means to sink bulls of vessels in the channews of 
Prince Charles retreat to the Bohemian Moan. | the river, as he did not wish to destroy the 
taina, there is danger of an open declarstion | Scheldt by way of defending it, 
from Prussia; and Russis may join the coalition.| In ten days fifteen thousand of the Eng:ish 
jon of the great and final conflict | troops were attacked by fever, They were 
evidently approaching between the South end| dying by thoussnds Seventeen days bad been 
the North, it is of the utmost importance to con-| employed in forcing their vast srmament of 
ciliate Austria, and to terminate the war in Spain, | fifteen hundred vesicls a few leagues up the 
so as to seoure the rear in France, and liberate the | crooked channel of the Scheldt. Lord Chatham 
two hundred thonsand veteran soldiere engaged | became discouraged. Four thousa.2 bad died 
In an inglorious warfare there,” of tho fever, Twelve thousand of the sick had 
Napoleon listened patiently and ip silence to| been shipped for England, many of whom died 
the arguments on both sides, and then broke up| by the way; and the number on the sick-list waa 
the conference with the decisive words, “ Gentle- | daily increasing. A council of wat was called, 
men, enough blood bas been ahed ; I eocept the | and it was determined to abandon the expedition, 
anmittioe.” ‘The English retired, covered with o: afusion, 
Ymmediately efter exchanging friendly mes-| Napoleon was exceadingly rejoiced at this 
sages with the Archduke Charles, Napoleon set |result, He oaid thet his lacky star, which for 
off for Schénbrann, there to use all his exertions |e time had seomed to be waning, was now 





to secure posco, ot to terminate the war by a bining with feah lustre, He wrote— 


decisive efort. ‘By most extraordinary exertions, 
he ried bi omy to 800,000 men, encamped in 
brillant order in tho boart of Austria. fo re. 
plenished the exhausted cavalry horses, and 
Sugmonted his srtillory to 700 guna. While 
thi peparog “fr aay omeremacy, be dd 
everythin, wer to promote the apeedy 
termfoatisn of the war. ‘The French othe 
trian plenipotentiaties met to arran 
oh voles aansin endeavoured 14 prolong. te 
Degotiations, hoping that the English expen 
ngainvt Antwerp would prove so successful as to 
oompal Napoleon Yo wilsaruw « porion of ho 
troops, and enable Austria to renew hostilities 
‘Pha whole woah of Aueurt thus payed evey. 
The Kral onthe Bit of J Fy had landed 
pon the 

@ Scheldt. Lord Chatham was in 
of the osposition. Eighty thousand of tho Ne- 
Hooal Guard immediately marched t0 ex] 
the invaders from the soil of France. 
though Napolecn entertained & deep aversion 
for the vanity, the ambition, and the petty 
jetory of Beradste, be aly spre 

io military abilities, atd intruated to him the 
chief comimand of this force, Napoleon wus 
it i ‘by this formidable 


treochments, In a month, the English, deci- you 


tated by fever, will return in confusion.’ 
He. enjotned itupon the French to defend Flush- 


inland of Walcheren, at the mouth of aid-de-camp, 
command 








piece of the good fortune attached to 
present circumstances chet this eame expedition, 
whick reduces to nothing the greatest efforts of 
England, procures us en army of £0,000 
which we could not otherwise have obtained.” 
‘The Austrians now saw that it war necoss: 
to come to terme. The perfidious monarchy 
was at Napoleon's disposal. Ho was at the 
head of au army which could not be resisted, 
‘and he had all the strong places of the empire 
uae or kaa fend be [ped iared 
a eof generosity and magnanim: 
twhich should avs elicited an Doneat’e weknon 
Iedgment even from the fas of hin envenomed 
historians. Francia, finding it vain any I 
to protract negotiations, resolved to send his 
. Bul ‘84 » confidential 
who abc a rene Thiers, vad 
to certain qualities in Napoleon's cha- 
acter, bis good-nature and kindly spirit— 
qualites which were easily awakened when he 
was approached in the right way.” Napoleon, 
received the emissary with cordiality, threw off 
all reserve, and, in the language of ingenucns. 
nese and sincerity, said— 
“If you will deal honestly with me, we will 
bring matters to @ conclusion in forty-cight 
hours. I desire nothing from Austria I have 





to Ns 


separating the three orowns of Austria, Bobemia, 
sad Hungary, or to attach Austria to me by @ 
. To separate the three crowns 

Fechupe to ttle te marty fn Bat euy, Tg 

tettle the matter t way, 1 git 

‘my word that I bare no wish to doo. 
“The second plan suits me, But how cana 
friendly alliance be expected of your Emperor? 
He has good qualities, Dat he is ‘ewayed by the 
and animosity of those sbout him, 
would be one way of bringing sbout a 
a alliance. It is reported that 
Francis is weary of hia crown. Let 
iicate ia favour of bis brother, the Grand 


i 
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Dake of Wireburg, who likes me, and whom I 
like, Ho isan enlightened Prince, with no pre- 
jodices against Franos, and will not be Jed by his 
ministry or by the English. Let thisbe done, and I 
will withdraw from Austria, withont demanding a 
province ora farthing, notwithetanding all the war 
cost me. I shall consider the repose of the 
world as secured by that event. Perbaps I will 
do still more, und give back to Austria the Tyrol, 
which the Bavarians know not how to i 
Napolon utered these words he akon au 
‘eyes with 9 penetrating gaze upon M. Bubus. 
‘Toe Anata miaister eststingly replied, “If 
the Emperor Francis thought this possible, be 
would abdicate immediately. He would rather 
Insure the integrity of his empire for hie ecces- 
sora than retais, the erown upon his own bend.” 
“Well,” replied Napoleon, “If that be so, T 
anthotise you to say that I will give np the whole 
‘empire on the instant, with something more, if 
your master, who often declares himeelf disgusted 
‘with the throne, will code it tohia brov'ar. The 
regards mutually due between sovereigns forbid 
me to propose anything on this subject. But you 
may liold me as pledged should the supposition I 
make be reelized. Novertheless, I do not believe 
that this escrifice will be made. Tn that caso, 
not wishing to separate the threo crowns at the 
cost of prolonged hostilities, and uot being able to 
seonre to myself the relisble alliance 
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Anstria ! 


ar 


so familisrly xs to pull him by the monstaches, 
hhomade tho lator # npers prevent, and set him 
away fascinated and grateful.” 

‘On the 21st of September, M. Bubna appeared 
again et Schénbronn with a letter from the Exo 
peror Francis, stating that the concessions whiea 
Napoleon had made amounted to nothing, and 
that greater ones must still be proposed in order 
to render peace possible. 

On receiving this Setter, Napoleon oonld not 
reatrain a burst of impatience. “ Your ministers,” 
he exclaimed, “do not even understand the geo- 
grepty of their own country. I relinquish my 

im © more than a million of subjects. I have 
retain: only what is necossury to keep the enemy 
from the Passan and the Inn, and what is noves- 
sary to establish & contiguity of territory between 
Italy and Dalmatia. And yet the Emperor is 
wld that I have abated none of my claima! It 
in thus they represent everything to the Eny 
Francis. By deceiving him in this way they have 
led him to war. Fioally, they will losd fim to 
ruin.” Under the influsnce of these feelings, be 
dictated « bitter letter to the Emperor of Austrie. 
Upon becoming more calm, however, he abstained 
from sending it, remarking to M. Bubna, “It is 
not becoming ia one Sovereign to tell another, in 
writing, ‘You do not know what you say."” 

Tn all this delay and these eubterfuges Napo- 
leon saw but continued evidence of the imple 





by the transfer of the crown to the Archduke of | eable bostility of Austria, which no megnanimity 
Wireburg, I am forced to consider what is the |on his part had been able to appoate, He imme- 
interest which France may preserve in this nego- | diately gave orders thet the army should be pre- 
fistion, Territories in Gallicis interest me little; | pared for the resumption of hostilities. Earneatly 
in Bobemie not more; in Austria rather more, | as he desired peace, he did not fear the iasnes of 
for they would serve to remove your frontiers far- | war. Negotiations having been for a fow da 
ther from ours. In Italy, France has a great in- | suspended, Napoleon sent for his ambassador, M. 
terest to open a broad route towards Turkey by | Champaguy, and esid to bim, “I wish negotia- 
the cosata of the Adriatic. Inflaence over the/ tions to ba resumed immediately. I wish for 
Mediterranean depends vpon infnence with the| peace. Do not hesitate about a few millions mort 
Porte. I cannot have that influence but by be-| or lees in the indemnity demanded of Austria 
coming the neighbour of the Turkish empire. | Yield on that point. I wish to come to com 
By hindering ms from orusbing the English ae |clusion. I leavait alltoyou" Time woreaway 
often as I have been upon the polut of doing so, | until the middle of October, in disputes of the 
and obliging me to withdraw my resources from | diplomatists over the maps. At length, on the 
the ocean to the Continent, your master has con- | 14th of October, the trenty was signed. This 
strained me to seek the instead of the was the fourth treaty which Austria had mads 
wea route in onder to extend my infloonce to with France within sixteen years. Sho soon, 
Constantinople, Let us meet half-way. 1 will however, violated this plodge aa porfidiouly os 
Gonsout to fresh snorifices, Y renounce the wt she had brokea all the rest. 
tie, Telaimed three provinces in Bohemia; Napoleon wes full of satisfaction. With thent+ 
will say no more aboat them. I insisted upon most cordiality and freedom he expressed his joy. 
Upper Anstia to the Emo T give up the Ema, | By the ringing of the bells of the metropolis, and 
oven Trann, and raiore Tints In Ktaly I | the firing of cannon in all tho encampments of the 




















will forego = part of Carinthia. I will retain} army, happy event was celebrated. In 
Vilach, and give you back Klagenfurch. But I’ twenty-four hours be had made hia arrangementa 


for his 


will keep Cerniola, and the right bank of the 
Save a far ao Bomis, I demanded of you 
2,600,000 subjeota in Germany. I will not re- 
quire of you more than 2,600,000. If you will 
come back in two days, we will settle all ins 
fow hours; while oar diplomatiste, if we leave 
them alone, will never have done, and will set us 
ec 8 geme to cut each other's throsta.” 

+ After thie long and smicable interview,” saya 
Thiers, “ia which Nepoicun wested M. Bubue 


departure from Vienou. But afew days 
before this, on the 12thof October, Napoleon was 
holding e grand review at Schénbrumn. A young 
man, about ninetoon years of age, named Staps, 
presented bimeelf, saying that be had « petition 
to offer to the Emperor. He was repulsed by the 
officers, ‘The obstinacy with which he returned 
‘gain end again excited enspicion. He was 
rested avd seurched, and a sharp knife wae found 
esocealed in his bow, evidently secreted fu 5 








eximinal parpose. With 


loro, who sent for the lad. The prisoner en- 
tered the 
mild and 
beaming with intelligence, interested Ni 
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porpose. perfect composure, he! 
declared that it was his intention to assasainate the 
Emperor. The affair was made known to Nepo-' 





vate eabinot of the Emperor. His! 
‘conntananoe, and bright eye | 


fisos, 


him. The magiewstes of Vienna, in & 
implored bim to spare the fortifications of the 
city, The Emperor refuted to comply with the 


request. 

“Te is for your advantage,” said he, «that 
they should be destroyed. ft will prevent any 
one from again exposing the city to the herrors 


“Why,” said he kindly, «did you wish to kill of bombardment to gracty private embition. It 


ime?” ‘Have I ever harmed you?” 


No," Staps replied ; ‘but you are the enemy | c r 
, and yon have mained it by war.” ander the painfal necessity of bombarding tho 


of my count 


jwas my intention to beve destroyed them in 


1805. On the present occasion I have bos: 


* But the Experor Francis was the aggressor,” /eity, If the evemy had uot opened the gates, 2 
Napoleon replied, “not I. There would have! must either have dastroyed the city entirely, or 


been lose injustice in killing him.” 

“7 admit, sire," the boy replied, “that your 
Majesty is not the eathor of the war, Buti the: 
Emperor Francis were killed, snother Like him’ 
would be pat upon the throne. But if you 


wore dead, it would not be easy to find such 


another.” 

‘The Emperor was anxious to save his life, and, 
“with w magnenimity,” says Alison, “which 
formed xt remarkable feature ip bis 
cbaracter,” ingnired, (“If I were to pardon you, 
would you reliquish the ides of assessinsting 
me 





“Yon,” the young fanatic replied, “if we have 





mind. Corvsat reported thet he was perfectly 
sane. He was reconducted to 

Napoleon contemplated pardoning bim, he was 
forgotten in the pressure of events, and, after 


the d of the Emperor for Paris, he was; 
brought before a military commission, cond | 
tnd grecuted, ‘Ho remained unrelenting il 

‘One day Generat Rapp was soliciting for the 
promotion of two officorn 

“Toannot make so many promotions,” said 
Napoleon; “ Berthier has already made me do too 
mnoh in that way.” ‘Then turning to Lauriston, 
hee continued,‘ We did not get on a0 fast in car} 
time, did we? T continued many years in the 
Sane cama tp tet 

“ That may ” op lied 5 
“bot you have sinoe made ‘ep famnoully Soe yout 
Tot tine.” 

‘Napoleon laughed st the repartes, and granted 
tha request. 

As be lef Vienna, he gave orders for the 
springing of the mines which hed been con- 
structed under the ramparts of the capital. He 
knew thet Austria would embrace the first oppor- 
tanity to enter into another coalition against 











eve exposed myself to fearfiul risks. 


T cannot 
expose myself to the encounter of such an slten 
native egain.” 

‘Alison thas eloquently describes the destruo- 
tion of the fortifications, and his opinion of the 
wt — 

Mines had previously been constructed under 
the principal bastions, and the mccoasive explo- 
sions of one after anotber presented one of the 
most sublime and moving spectacles of the wbole 
revolutionary war. The ramparts, slowly raised 
in the air, suddenly ewelled, and, bursting Lke #0 
many volcanoes, scattered volumes of Hume and 
smoke into the air. Showers of stones and frag. 
menta of masonry fell on all sides. The snbtor- 








| raneons fire ran slong the lines with a a 


roar which froze every heart with terror. One 

after another the bastions were epaig end 

ity was enveloped on ali sides 

rattle of the falling masses 

swful stillness of the capital, This 

cruel devastation produced the most profound 

ion at Vienna. It exaspereted the people 

more than could have been done by the loss of 
half the monarchy. 

“These ramparts were the glory of the citi- 
wens; shaded by trees, they formed delight 
fol public walks; they wore associated with 
the most heart-stirring eras of their history. 

had withstood al] the assaults of the 
Tr and been witness to the heroism of 
Marian Theresa, To destroy these venerable 
monuments of former glory, not in the fury of 
asmanlt, not ander the pressure of necessity, but 
in cold blood, after pence bad been signed, and 
when the invaders were prepariug to withdraw, 
was justly felt as a wanton aud unjustifiable act 
of siilitary oppression. It brovght the bitter- 
ness of conquest home to every wan's breast; 
the iron had pierced into the soul of the uation. 
Az s messore of military precaution, it seemed 
‘unnecemary, when theas walls had twice proved 
unable to srrest the invader; as a preliminary 
to the cordial alliance which Napoleon desired, 
wes in the highest degree impolitic.” 
‘ienna, Napoicon extended 
ed the frontiers of Bavarin, that 
bis ally might not be again so defencelesely ex- 
‘to Aostrian invasion, added fifteen 
thonsand souls to Kingdom of 
Saxony. Thas he ensbled the portion of en- 
franchised and regenernted Poland rescued from 
Prosela, more effectually to guard against being 














1008.) 
‘agnin raveged by Anstrian trope” ‘The infant 
Kingdom of Italy, Aastrian boofs had trampled 


in the dust. Napoleon enlarged Ita territory, 
that it might be able to present a more { 
midable front to ite despotio and gigantic neigh- 
bons, His only object seemed ( be so. to 
strongthen his allies a» to protect them 
‘Frunce from future aggression. Had Nepoleon 
done fees than this, the world might jastly have 
‘ng ae mor tne tebe egal ined a 
no more than 6 ly 
the native generosity of his character. His 
modernion astonshod bis enemies.“ Unwiling 
to recoguise any magnanimity in Napoleon, 
they allowed themselves to sccnso him of the 
‘most noworthy motives. 

“When compared,” saye Lockhart, “ with the 
signal triumphs of the catpaiga at Wagram, the 
terms on which Napoleon signed the peace were 
‘universally looked upon as remarkable for mode 
ration. Bonaparte soon after, by one of the 
most extraordinary steps of his personal history, 
foxnished abundant explanation of the motives 
which bad guided his diplomscy st Schin- 


According to euch representations, Napoleon 
woe, indoeds & wayward lover, making his Sret 
addresses to Maria, Louisa in the bombardment 
of Vieuna, prosecuting his anit by the bribe of a 
magnwaimons treaty, and putting « seal to his 
proponals by blowing up the ramparts of the 
metropolis! 

Aliso:, the other hand, following our. 
sieane, ventures to suggest that Napoleon was 
frightened into panca by the sharp knife of Staps. 
Tue historian is safe when he secords what Na- 
poleon did and what he said Upon such facta 
the verdict of posterity will be formed. In this 
eax, friend and foo admit that he was dragged 
into the war, and that he made peace, upon the 
most magnanimous tenns, #3 soon a8 he possibly 
could. 


‘Alexander was much displeased that Napoleon 
had strengthened the Polish kingdom of Saxony, 
and thay rendered it nore probable thet the 
restoration of Poland might 
But Napoleon, aware that even the uttempt to 
‘wrest from the iron grasp of Russia and Austria 
the provinces of dismembered Poland would but 
extend more widely the flames of war, resolved 





© ‘The Duchy of Warsaw, organised by Napoleon 
trom Prasslan Poland, was independent, though placed 
‘under the protection of the King of Saxony. 

© Napoleon signed the treaty with out Little conf. 
donot 13 the bonour of Aamrie, He eoald net forget” 


treaty of 
Which she violated whan she saw a seriously occapied 
$0 preparing for the descent apon England; that ebe 
signed again a treaty of peace after the baitle 

Ansteriits, whica ahe again violated when she hoped 
Suprise Nepoleon while pursuing the English in the 
‘heart of Spain} and that now ahe reluctantly aheathed 

‘Oaly because Napoleon was in possession of 


‘VARIOUS OPINIONS OF THE TREATY. 
‘not to embark in the enterprise, wi ich still en- 





ited all his ‘Alexa-wer, howevar, 
complained biferly that Prussian Poland. hed 


for- , been restored, and that thus the danger / the 


‘final restoration of the whole kin, 
joresued. The coldness of Alexander, and the 
rj it joatilit} ity Empress~ 
[Me Fund of the nobles, rendered i more and 
! amore evident that France weald soon be involved 
| again in difficulties with that mighty despotism 
which overshadowed with its gloom the bound- 
| esa regions of the north. 
| Alison, in the following terms, condemns Napo. 
‘eon for bis moderation in uot wreating from 
| Austria and Russia the Polish provinces: “He 
more than once touched on the atill vibrating 
' chord of Polish nationality, and by « word migat 
j have added two bundred’ thousand Sarmatien 
Isnces to bis standard; but he did not venture 
| upon the bold step of re establishing the throne 
dof Sobieski; and by the balf mossure of the 
}Grand Duchy of Warsaw, pormanently excited 
the jealousy of Russi, withont winning the 
sapport of Poland.” it ia with each noparal- 
}leled injustice that history hus treated Napoleon. 
Hip efforts te defend France from her mnltitu: 
nons assailants are alleged an proofs of his insa- 
tiable ambition and a bloodthirsty spirit. Hiv 
generosity to his vanquished foes, and his readi- 
‘ness to make almost any snorifice for the sake 
of ponce, wore stigmatized as weakness and folly. 

A deputation from one of the provinces of 
Austrig bad called upon Napoleon just before 
the treaty, soliciting relief from some of the 
burdens imposed upon them by the presence ot 
the French army. 

“Gentlemen,” the Emperor replied, “I am 
aware of your mfferings, I join with you in 
Jamenting the avils entailed upon the people by 
the conduct of your goverament, hut I can afford 
you no relief. Scarcely four years have elapsed 
Hince your sovereign pledged kis word, efter the 
battle of Austerlitz, that be would never again 
take np arma against me. J trusted that a per- 

















Wes oomented betwoen ua; and 





Aterander felt mach soteltude ebout this treaty, 

He wrote to Napoleon, “My Interest are eatiraly in 
‘hands of your (3 

‘tp repeating 

Ehagtiom af Poland Nupoleon rep 

"Napoleon 

fra ioe 40 como embarrassment between ust 

‘orld jy large enongh to afford ax room to arrange en 

selves.” Alexander promptly and en ly re 
‘the re-establishment @, 

world 4a not 





Diamed for his insastabie to 

Poland by establishing the Duchy of Warsaw. He has 
‘boon a4 aavaraly blamed the same 

met Austdan end Proselan prcvinese of 


is | 
SBigeon vee 


pootastetions of sincerity which were then made vive your independence. I affer yee ponce, the 
$0 me, rest assured that { should not have re-| integrity of your territory, the inviolability of 
fired sa I did from the Austrian territories.! yout constitutions, whether of such es are in 
Monarchs forfeit the rights which have been actual existence, or of those which the spirit of 
vested in them by the public confidence from | the time may require. I ask nothing of you, 
the moment that they abuse such rights and |I desire only to soe your nation free and inde- 
draw down such hosvy calamities apon nations.” pendent. Your union with Avstria bes made 
One of the members of the deputation began |Your misfortune. Your blood bas flowed for 
to defand the Eiperor of Austria, end onded his; her in distant regions. Your dearest interests 
reply in thes: words: “ Nothing shall detach os | have always been sacrificed to thore of the Ans 
from our good Francis.” trian hereditary estates. You form the finest 
You thave not rightly uoderstood me,” the part of the Empire of Austria, yet you are 
Emperor rejoined, “oF you bave Grmed a wrong treated asa province. You bave cational man- 
interpretation of what I laid down as a genoral Ders, a national !angnage; you boast an ancient 
axiom. Did I speak of your relaxing in your and Hlostrious origin. Resume, then, your ex- 
‘affection for the Emperor Francis? Far from it. istence as # nation. Hevea king of your own 
Be true to him under any circumstances of good choice, who will reside among you, end reign 
or bad fortune. But, at the same time, yon ; for you alone.” ae 5 
should suffer without turmuring. By acting| Napoleon, in departing, issued » proclamation 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. fee. 






















otherwise, you reproach him as the anthor of ¢o the inhabitants of Viens, in which ho thanked 
your sufferings. (them for the attentions they bad bestowed upon 
While negotiations were pending, Ni the wounded of bie army, and exprossed how 


received the untoward tidings of the defest of deeply be lamented y to lighten the 
the French by Wellington at the battle of Taia-: burdens which had prossed upon them, " It 
vera. He was much displeased by the conduct. Was the Emperor's intention,” saya Savary, 'to 
of his generals in Spain. “Those men,” said. have had pavements laid in the suburbs of the 
ho, “are very self-confident. I am allowed to: metropolis, which stand mach in need of them. 
Possess nome superiority of talent, and yet I He wes desirous, be said, of leaving tha: token 
vever think that I can bave an army su of remembranoe to the inhabitants of Vienna. 
tmmerous to fight # battle even with an enemy | But he did not find time to accomplish this 
I have been accustomed to defeat. I collect | object.” 














abont me all the troops I oan bring togetber.{ “If I had not conquored at Austerlite,” said 

an enemy with whom they are scarcely sc-' Prussia on me. If I bad not proved victorious 

quainted, and yet they only bring Pad of | st Jena, Austria and Spain would have assailed 
it 

mancsnvre more awkward'y? I cannot be pre-| 

cent everywhere.” 

Jeon to implore him to take Hungary under bin| 

protection, end to aid the Hungarians in their 

Napoleon had reficoted upon this, and had thought 

of placing upon the throne of H the 

Francis. This young Prince admired Napoleon, 

and was much inBueniced by his lofty principles. 

‘Hnngarian nation against France, Napoleon issued. 

the following proclamation :— 


They, on the contrary, advance boldly to attack ; Napoloon at St. Helens, "I should have bad all 
their troops to the contest. ible to! me in my rear, If I bad not triumphed at 
‘A deputation of Hungstians called upon Napo- 
efforts to break from the thraldom of Austria. ; 
Archduke of Wiirzburg, brother of the Emperor 
‘When Anstria was striving to influence the whole 
“Hungarians! The moment is come to re- 
© An important town of Spain had been lost in con- 


‘sequence of the tresson of some who betrayed ts weak- 
Ress, and the criminal neglect of the commandant 





place to Rovers were shot by Macdonald, and the com. 
mandant, whove neglizence hed occasioned tbe miafor- 
ane, was eondetmoed to death; bat Kapoleon, who bas 

‘20 represented 6s @ inary tyrant— 
Napoleon, wo bao commuted the sentence of Dupont— 
mow pardoned General Gulllot: @ clemency in doth 
asco remarkable, sesing that the loss of an arm; 
Shes ait of a greet fortra by the other, not only taceed 
Girecthy and powerfully to the destruction of tbe 


at 


{session of @ thro: 


Wagram—which, by-the-bye, was a less do- 
cisive victory—I ‘oad to fear that Russia would 
abandon me, that Prussia would rise against me; 
ad, meanwhile, the English ware already before 


stwerp. 
“Yot what was my conduct after the victory? 
Austerlits, I gave Aloxander his Iberty, 
thoogh T might hare mado im my privoner. 
After Jens, I lef the house of Prussia in pose 
which I had conquered. 
After Wagram, I neglected to parcel out the 
‘Acstrian monareby. If all this be attributed 
merely to magaanimity, cold and calculating 














Politicians will doubtless blame me. But, with- 
out rejecting timent, to which I am not 
stranger, igher aims in view. I wished 
to bring about the amalgamation of the great 


Fropean interests in the same manner a I had 
effected the union of parties in France. My 
ambition was oue day to become the arbiter in 

cauto of nations and kings. It was 


Tittle aboot at papelee a being 

i ‘transient murmurs, bei 

sare that the recut would infallibly bring 
‘ver to my side, 


we) 
{committed a great fault, after the battle 


Mf Wagram, in not reducing the power of Austria could bear fallure, 


EYSURORDINATION OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


sxcoess, any more than Sir John Moore's army 
‘Lam endeavouring to tams 


Will more. Ske romained too strong for our |them; but, if ¥ should not succeed, I must make 


safety, and to ber we must ettribute our ruin, 
‘The day after the battle, ¥ should have made 
known, by proclamation, that I would treat with 
Avotria only on condition of the preliminary 
separation of the three crowns of Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia.” 

‘While these scenes were ring in Austria, 
the war in Spain was raging with renewed flerce- 
ees, The English and the Spsnish insargents 
had their hopes revived y the absence of Napo- 
leon, and, believing that he would be compelled 
soon also to withdraw his troops to meet his 
exigencies upon the Danube, they with alacrity 
retarned to the conflict. Joseph Bonaparte was 
one of the most amiable and excellent of men, 
but be was nosoldier. The generals of Napoleon 
were fully conscious of this, and had no confi- 
dence in bis military operations. Having no 
recognised lender, they quarrelled among them- 
selves, It was difficult for Napoleon, in the 
midst of the all-sbeorbing scenes of Essling, and 
Loban, and Wagram, to gaide the movements of 
armies, six hundred leagues distant, upon the 
banks of the Tagus and tle Douro. 

The Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur 
Wettesley, landed with 30,000 British troops in 
Portugal, and rallied around his banner 70.090 
Porty; ldiers, inepited by the most frantic 
energies of religions fanaticiem, Marshal Soult 
bad in Portugal 26,000 mon under arms to 
‘oppose them. The most horrible scenes of 
demonise war ensued. Retaliation provoked 
retuliation. No imagination can conceive the 
revolting scenea of misery, cruelty, and blood 
which desolated the land. The wounded French 
soldiers were seized even by women, and torvured 
and torn to pieces, and their mutilated remains 
polluted the road; villagea wore burned; shriek- 
ing women bnnted and outraged; obildren, 
trampled by merciless cavalry, and tom by 

spe-shot, moaned and died, while the drench- 
ing storm alone sighed their requiem. [t was no 
longer meu contending against his brother man, 
but demon straggling with demon. The French 
and English officers exerted themselves to the 
utmost to repress these horrible outrages, but 
they found that, easy aa it is to rouse tho de- 
graded and tho vicious to fight, it is not so easy 
again to soothe their depraved passions to hu- 
manity. The Duke of Wellington wrote to his 
government the most bitter complaints of the 
total insubordination of his troops. 

“TI have long been of opinion,” he wrote, 
“that a British army could bear neither success 
nor failure; and I have had manifest proofs of 
the trath of this opinion in the first of ite 
branches in the recent conduct of the soldiers of 














this army. They have plundered the country 
most terribly, which has given me the greatest 
foncern.” 


in he wrote to Lord Castlereagh, on the the 
Blet of May, 1809" The army behaved terri- % 
il, cannot bear power. I hope, however, chat we have seen the 


They are © rabble wi 


0 official complaint of them, and send ang ot 
two corps em home in disgrace. The 
plunder in all directions.” y. 

Again, on the 17th of June, he wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh, then Seoretary of State—“I oan- 
not, with propriety, omit to draw your attention 
again to the sate of discipline of the amy, 

ich is w subject of serious concern to me, and 
well deserves the consideration of his Majesty's 
ministers. It is impossible to desoribe to you 
the irregularities and outrages committed by the 
troops. "Notwithstanding the p: i 
Tot & post or # courier comes in, not an officer 
arrives from the rear of the army, that does not 
bring me accounts of outrages committed by the 
soldiers who have been left bebind on the march, 
There is not an ontrage of any deacription which 
has not been committed on a people who buve 
‘uniformly received us aa friends, by scldiers who 
have never yet, for one moment, euffered the 
Mightest want or the smallest privation.” 

‘The French army, by universal admission, 
was ander far better discipline than the English, 
‘Tho English soldiers were drawn from the most 
degraded portion of the populace. The French 
army, levied by the conscription, wa» composed 
of wen of much higher intelligence and educa 
tion. ‘The violent populace of Portugal, riotin 
unrestrained, rendered existence. insnpportab] 
by the cxdertoviog portion of the commnnity, 
They were regarded with horror by thove of 
their own countrymen whose easy circumstanoos 
induced a love of peace and quietness. ‘They 
saw cloarly that the zeal the English affected in 

of Portagal wes mainly intended to secure 
English commerce and their own sggraudise- 
ment. They cowplained bitterly that England 
had tured foose npon their doomed land all the 
Teckiess and ferocious spirits of Great Britain 
and of Portagal. 

“So, without liking the French,” says Thiers, 
“who in their eyes were still foreigners, they 
wore ready, if compelled to clioose between them 
and the English, to profer them as a leseer evil, 
aa means of ending the war, and as boldiug 
out the hope of # more liberal rale than that 
under which Portugal bad lived for ages. As for 
the honse of Braganza, the classes in question 
were inclined, sincs the Rogent's fight to Braxit, 
to consider it as an empty nama, which the 
English made use of to upset the land from top 
to bottom.” 


Neither Spain nor Portugal was at ell gratefis 
to England for the work which she had per- 
formed. Lord Wellington wrote: ‘The British 
army, which I have the honour to commend, 
has met with nothing but ingratitude from the 
government and anthoritics in Portugel for their 
services. Everything that could be done has 
dean done by the civil anthosities Istely to op- 

officers and soldiers on every occasion 
whieh it bes, by_sny accident, been in thelr 








RAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


leet of Portugal” “The only bond of sym- 
pathy," says ‘Sloot Napier, “Gotween the | 


semmmanta Enain and Dastnewell wna hinted 


most despicable tyrants, and these vary tyrants 
Tequited her for har iguoble work wih | 
outrage. 


Napoleon hed again vanquished his foes. Ho 


was still, however, exposed to the . 
No one’ sow this more. clearly’ than hele 
appli 

‘ith 


England, unselenting and heedless of ali 
cations for peace, continued her sesanlts, 
‘unrepressed coal, che endeavoured to combine 
new coalitions of feudal Europe against the great 
advocate of popular rights, It was ber open 
avowal that the trial of democratic principle 
threatened the subversion of every Earopean 
throne,” 

‘While Napoleon was marshalling bis forces at 





Lobau for the decisive battle ~ Wagram, en 
Knglish (lect waa hovering alo: _ the shores of 
Italy, watching for an opportunity to aid the 


Austrians there. All the sympathies ef the 
Pope were evidently with ths enemies of France. | 
‘Pho fanatical peasantry of Spain and of the Tyrol 
were roused by the emissaries of the Church, 
The danger waa imminent that England, effect- 
ing a landing in Italy, and aniting with the 
Austrians and all the partisans of the old régime | 
in that country, woud crush the infant king. 
doms of Italy and Naples, Under these circum 
stancus, Napoleon wrote as follows totbe Pope: 


“'The Emperor expecta that Italy, Rome, | 
Noples, and Milan ahould form a league, offen- | 
sive and defensive, to protect the Peninsula from 
‘the calamities of war. If the Holy Father as- 





(eos, 


against thelr common suemins? What other 

can the Emperor hsve of the tranquil. 

fee ned the ante nf torte ie she wo genime 

enemies 

These 

changes, which will become ne if the 

Holy Father in his refusal, will not de- 
ive bir of i i 





rig] 
tinue to be Bishop of Rome, as his predecossors 
bave been during the last eight centurica.” 

‘The continued refusal of the to enter 
into.an alliance with France indnoed the Emperor 
to issue a decree uniting the States of the Churcb 
with the French Empire, The only apology 
which can be offered for this ect is ite apparent 
necessity. The Pope, claiming neutrality, wae 
aiding che enemies of France. Napoleon, in the 
midst of ten thousand perils, was straggling, 
alt le-handed, against the combined sove- 
reigns of Europe. In self-defence, he was com- 
pelled to troat those with severity who were 
tecretly auisting bis foos. Solicitoun for his 
good ame, he announced to Europe as the 
reason for this arbitrary messure, “Tue Sove- 
reign of Rome has constantly refused to make 
war with the English, and to ally himeelf with 
the Kings of Italy and Naples for the defence of 
the peninsals of Italy, The welfare of the two 
king and alao that of the armies of Italy 
and Nsples, demasd that their communication 











| should nut be interrapted by a hostile Power.” ™ 


The French tro 





op immedistely entered Rome, 
‘and drove from it the etmissaries of England and 
‘Austria, who, in the pontifical court, wore se- 
cretly fomenting their intrigues. To ‘this act of 
violence the Pope replied by bull of exoommus 
cation. Murat, the King of Naples, with bis 
mal, thoxghtlew impetuosity, immediately at 
rested the Pope and sent him ont of italy, 
When Napoleon, who waa then at Lobsn, hear? 
of this act, he expressed the most sincere regret 
‘that © messure so violent and inconsiderate bad 
been adopted. But, with bis accustomed dis- 
position to regard himself as the child of destiny, 
he seemed to consider it ax an indication of 








sonts to this proposition, all onr difficulties are | 
ternionted. Fhe refuses, he announces by 
that refural that be doesnot wish for any 
arrangement, any peace with the Emperor, and 
that he declarcs war against him. Tho first 
result of war ie conquest, and the first result of | 
conquest is a change of goverament; for, if the | 
Emperor is forced to engage in war with Rome, ; 
will it not be to make the conquest of Rome, | videuce, or rather of Fate, that he was to or- 
and to establish another government, which will | ganize the whole of Italy, with ite twenty 
make common nanse with Itely and Neples {millions of inbsbitante, into one homogeneous 


4 “The assumption.” says Richard Cobden, member 
of Parliament, “put forth that we were engaged in a 
atrictly defepsive war, is, 1 regret to eay, Listorieally 
untnie. If yea will examine the proofs as ther exist ti 
{ie onchangeable pablic records, you will be satisBed of 
‘And let us not forget that our bistory will cld- 
ly be submitted to the judgment of a tribunal over 
which Englishmen, will exercise no Infuence 
that whien ln dertved from the srath and Justice of their 
enuise, and from whose declaton there wil be no appeal. 
Lallads, of course, to the colleetive wisdom end moral 
‘scnuo of future generations of mea. 
‘uA, however, not only co we constrained by the evi- 
dence of fatia to confess that we wore engaged to an | 
Sgxtenelye was, bot the snaltiplied avowals aud confoe- 
sions of ite nathore and partisans themselves leave 20 
oom to doubt that sey ees upon It wo pat down 
‘epinions "5 pbysical foree—ove of the worst, if Hot the 
Tey rss of ietienn wis which s people dam embark 
wee 














© “Have you suy commands for Franco!™ said s 
Frenchman at Neples $0 an English frend, “I oheD 
be there tn “wo dave.” 

“In Fran J. WY thonght that 
yoo were witicg of or Rome” 

“True; but Bome. by a decree of the Emperer, ts 
now indissolubly oaited to France.” 

“T have no news to burden you with,” sald bis friend 
“bat can I do nothing for you ia England? I ehell be 

tp half an hoor.” 
“in Eogiand!” sald the Frenchman; “and in bali 


In the case before am hou! 


“Yea,” was the reply. Within that time I shall be 
st een, tnd the sea bas been Lodimeclubly united 10 the 
British Zonpire” 


‘She who atrogated to hervalf the dominfon of the wide 
world of waters, onght to have some ohar.ty for him 
who, when struggling against combined Europe, srrove 
to avert from hinseit om ~ 
aging to Brence the feeble Staten af 


1008.) DIVORCE OF JOSEPHINE. ae 
Kingdom, with the energies of free in- Forum were removed, and all the tio re 
Gteriont, "and Sith renovated “Rowe fee lis wale of taceet tones soa meted tod 


capital. “It was a brilliant and 
Set eaten 
arope. It was al satit 

he realized. ‘The Pope was sent 

the Gulf of Genoa, where palace 
for his reception. "He was 
for groster socarity, to Fontainebleaa. Ni 
hada high regard for the Pope, and 
pressed his sincere veneration for his 
Ho ordered thet Pius sbould be treated with 
the greatest respect; gave him an annual in- 
come of two millions of franca, and sent gor- 
geous furniture and troops of domestics to the 
imperial palace, where he waa securely, but most 
magnificently, detained. He ordere 





Pope should be allowed to do what he pleased, 





te Chorch, The fanatical popalece, Lowevse, 
were horror-stricken in view of the. sacri 

icted upon the Vicar of Christ Still, there 
were many in Rome, then as now, weary of 
gcolantic! docinaton. They ware banger. 
ing and thireting for political freedom and for 
republican liberty. A deputation of prominent 
Ttalinny from Rome called upon Napoleon with 
txprossions of confidence and congratulation, 

My mind," replied the Emperor, ‘is fall of 
the recollections of your ancestors. The first 
timo that I pas the Alps, I desire to remain 
some time among you. France and Italy must 
be governed by the same system You bare 
need of powerful hand to you. Taball 
have s singular plossure in being your bene- 
‘Your bishop in the spiritual bead of the 
Church, as I am ite Emperor. I'render unto 
God the things that are God's, and unto Cesar 
the things which are Crcear's” 

Iromense improvements ware immediately un- 
dertaken by Napoleon in the time-hallowed me- 
tropolis. Hir heronlean energies infused new 
life into the tombs of the departed. The hum 
of indostry was diffused through all the vener- 
able streets of Rome. The claim of utility and 
of beauty were alike regarded. Majestic monu- 
ments, helf-buried benesth thernins of oentarias, 
wore restored to the world in renovated splen- 
dour. The stately column of the temple of 
Sopiter Tonans, and the beantiful pillars of the 
tenple of Jupiter Stator, ware relieved of eo- 
eambering loads of rabbiah, and aguin exhibited 
their exquisite proportions in the bright Italian 
fun. The immense area of the Coliseum was 
eleared of the aooumulated débrie of ages, Te 
‘vealing to the astonished eye long-buried wun- 
des, “The buildings which the ancient 





rescued from destraction, by ths wakeful oye 
and the refined tasto of Napoleon. Lerge sums 
‘were expended spon the Quirinal Palace. A 
salutary and efficient police was immediately 
organized, instantly erresting those multiplicd 
disorders which bad so long diegraced the Papal 
metropolis, A donble row of ornemental trees 
‘was planted to embellish the walk from the Arch 
of Constantine to the Appian Way, and thence 
tothe Forum, Energetic measures were adopted 
for the drainage of the immense Pontine Marthes, 
#0 fertile in disease end death. Preparations 
were commenced for taraing aside the cliannel of 
the Tiber, to reclaim those inestimable treasnret 
of art which wore buried beneath ite waves by. 
Gothic invaders, Such were Napoleon's exer. 
tions for public improvement, while the oombined 
monarobs of Earope were stroggling to crush 








“Napoleon,” enye Sir Walter Scott, “ was bim- 
self an Italian,” and showed bis neuse of bis origin 
by the particular care be always took of that 
nation, where, whatever benefits bis adminis. 
tration conferred on the people, reached them 
snore profusely and more directly than in any 
other part of his empire, ‘That swelling spirit 
entertained the prond, aud, could it have been 
Rooornpated consistently with justice, the noble 
iden of uniting the beaatifal peninsuls of Italy 
into one kingdom, of which Rome should once 
more be thecapital, He also nourished the bope 
of clearing out the Eternal City from the ruins 
which she was buried, of preserving her ancient 
monuspents, sad of restoring what was possible 
of ber ancient splendour.” 








CHAPTER L 
FHP DIVORCE OF JOKEPEINE. 
Duty of the bistorian—Deols and sasingt—Anaounos- 
ment to Jotephine—Intersiew between the Emporor 
and Eogéne—-Consummation of the divores—Depar- 
ture of the Empress—Lettera of the Emperor—later- 
view at Malmaison of Napoleon and Josephine-Be 
‘marks of Napoleon at St. Hulena 

In ia the duty of the historian of Nay 
faithfully to record whet be tas said and what 
he bas dons. His sayings are as retnerkable we 
his doings, Both alike beor the impress of his 
wonderful genius. Fortunately, reepecting the 
deods whlch be performed, thers ia no room, for 
cont . They are admitted by all. 

2 of the world was poo bis Whethor he 
fae right to do whet be id, or what the 
motives were which impelled him, are questi 
‘upon which the world is divided.’ We are not 











aware that thers is e tingle important fact stated 
in these pages which ix not admitted &y Napo- 
en's most hostile biographers, 


4 fir Watue is inaccurate Napoteon was a Franc 
man, of lisling saceery. 


‘The atrdking explanatonsof Napoleon, and his | iscord na, His feeling of 

seats ae Me Cats mili nates | pestle montiant in Gis ee hss Sate te 
His words are prevented a recurded by Count! band his work down to posterity, and to resign 
Pelet de Lozerne, Savery, the Duke of Rovizo, |to his suocomor a etate resting upon his aume- 
Cenlaincourt, the Duke of Vicenza, the Baron | rous trophie for ita stability. He could not be 
Moneval, the Duchess of Abrantos, General blind to the fact that the perpetual warfaro into 


Hise. 





Rapp, Loaie Bonaparte, General Count Montho- 
lon, Dr. O'Meara, Count Las Casas, Dr. Antom- 
marchi, and others who were near his person, 
‘and who received his words from his own lips. 
In recording the sublime tragedy of the divorce, 
we act but as the scribe of . The scenes 
which transpired and the words which were 
uttered are hero registered. 

Savary, the Dake of Rovigo, was perhaps a3 
well soquainted with the secret thoughts of 
Napoleon ws any one could be. He thus speaks 
of the motives by which the Emperor was in- 
fluenced -— 

“A thousend idle stories have been rolated 
concerning the Emperor's motives for breaking 
the bonds which be had contracted upwards of 
fifteen years before, and separating from a person 
who was the partner of his existence during the 
most stormy events of bis glorious career. It 
wus ascribed to hia ambition to connect himself 
with royal blood ; and malevolence hes delighted 
in spronding the report that to this consideration 
ho bad sucrificed avery other. ‘This opinion wae 
quite orroneous, and he was as unfairly dealt 
with on the subject aa all roan ae wh happen 
to be placed abovethe level of mankind. Nothing 
ean he moro true than that the sacrifice of the 





which jealousy of his strength had plunged 
im, baat in reality, vo ‘sine jens than 
own downfall, because with him must neces. 
tury rumble thet gigantio power which wat ne 
longer upheld by the revolutionary energy he 
hhad himself repressed. 

“The Emperor had not any children. The 
Kumpress hed ¢wo. But be sever conld heve 
eotertained a thought of them without exposing 
himself to most serions inconveniences, 1 be- 
lieve, howaver, that if the two children of the 
Empress bad been the only ones in his family, 
ke would have some arrangements for 
securing his inheritunce t Engine. He, how- 
aver, dismissed the iden of appointing him bie 


heir, because he had nearer relutions, and it 
would have given rise to disunions, which it was 
He also considered 





his principal object to avoi 
the neces; “s which be was placed of forming 
fan alliauce sufficiently powerful, in order that, 
| the event of bir system being at any time 
threatened, that allixnce might be a resting- 
‘and save it frum total ruin, He likewise 
that i would be the moans of putting an 

[end to that series of wera, of which he was de 
mrong above all things 10 avoid a recurrence. 
were the motives which determined him 





object of hia affections was the most painful that to break a union #0 loog contracted. He wished 
he experianced thronghout bis life, and that he it Jess for bimeelf than for the purpose of interest- 
world have proferred adopting any otber course ings powerfal state in the maintenance of the 
than the ane to which he was drivan by motives |orer of things established in France. He 
which T am aboot to relate, Public opinion was, reflected often on the mode of raking this com: 
4a general, unjust to the Erperor when he placed {munication to the Empress, Still be was 0- 


the imperial crown upou his hesd. A feeling of 
Perswnal ambition was supposed to be the main- 
spring of all bis actions, This was, however, 
very toistaken impression. I bave already men. 
tioned with what reluctance he had altered the 
form of government, and that if he had not been 
apprehensive that the state would again fall 
prey to those dissensions which are inseparable 
from an elective form of government, he would 
not hsve changed an ois at things which 
appeared to have been the first solid conquest 
sebieved by the Revolatian. 

“Ever since he had brought the nation back 
te monarchical principles, he had neglected no 
means of consolidating institutions which per- 
manently secured those principles, and yet firmly 
established the su] of modern ideas over 
antiquated customs, Differences of opinion could 
no longer create any disturbance respecting the 
form of governmert when his career should be 
closed. Butthiswasnot enough. it was further 
ee ee ee ee 
defined in eo clear © manner, thet, at his death, 
bo pretence might be made for the contention of 
any claimants fo the throne; for, if such  mis- 
fortave were $0 take place, the least foreign inver- 
‘weation would Lave mudiced te revive a spirt of, 











Tuctant to speak to her. He was appreliensive 
of the consequences of ber tenderness of feclir.g, 
His heart was never proof against the shedding 
of tears.” 

‘The moral sentiment of France had been 
severely shaken by the Revolution, The Chirts- 
tian doctrine of the unalterable sacredness of 
the marriage tie wos but feably recognised. 
“Though Josephine,” says Thiers, “was loved 
‘as an amiable sovereign, who represented _good- 
nese and grace by the side of might, the French 
desired, with regret for her, another marriage, 
which should give heirs to the empire. Nor did 
they confine themselves to wishes on the aubj 
Such was the state of public feeling, which 
Napoleon folly apprehended. He sent for the 
Arch-Chancellor Cambacérés, and communicated 
to him theresolution he bad adopted. He stated 
‘the reasons for the divorce, «poke of the anguial 
‘which the stern nevessity caused his affections, 
and declared his intention to invest the act with 
forms the most affectionate and the most hon- 
ourable to Josephing “I will bave nefsing,’ 
said be, “which can reeemble a repudiation; 
‘nothing but a mere dissolution of the co jagal 
tis, founded upon omtnal cousent—s at 
itaelf founded om the interests of the empire 














| 








Jouphiog iv 22 be provided with « palace in 
Peri; with a prinodly rosidence in the oonntry 
with an inooms of three millions of franca; and 


J ANGUISH OF THE EMPEROR 4D EMPRESS. 


“Tho interests of France and sy ‘eetiny have 
wrong my heart, The divorce har become an 
imperions dnty, from which I mast not shriok, 


isto ooaapy the fre rank smong the princemes Yot the some which T have Just witnewe3 cus 


‘after the future empress. 1 wish over to 
tae tee eae my best and most pS ter 9 
end.” 

At length tho fatal day arrived for the an- 
nouncement of the dreadfal tidings to Josephine, 
Hema thelast day of November, 1809. peo 

¢ 8 calamit, a 
serched tee mas of the Eapres, and bad filled 
her heart with anguish. Napoleon and Joae- 
phine were at Fontainebleau. A general instinct 
Of the impending woe seemed to have shrouded 
the palece in gloom. The guests had 
and the cheerloss winds of approaching winter 
sighed throngh the leafless forest. Josephine 
speut the morning alone in her chamber, bathed 
in tears. Nepoleon had no beart to 
his wooe-stricken and injured wife, 
passed the morning alone in bis cabinet. 
mat ot the dinner-table. They sat down in 
silence. It was s strange repast. Not # word 
waa uttered. Not a glance was int 
Course after course was bronght in and re- 
moved untasted. A morta) paleness revealed the 
‘anguish of each heart. Josephine sat motionless 
04 marble statue, Napoleon, in his emberrass- 
ment, mechanically strack the edge of his glass 
with his knife, absorbed in painful musings. The 
tedious ceremony of the dinner was at last over. 
‘The attendants retired. Napoleon arose, closed 
the door, and was alone with Josephine, Pale 
as death, and trembling in every nerve, he 
proached the Empress. He took her bh 
Placed it upon bie heart, and, with faltering 
oi08, 

“Josephine, my own Ri 
know how Ihave loved seek is to 
that I owe the only few moments of 
I have known in the world Josepbine, wy 
destiny is stronger than my will My dearest 
affections must yield to the welfare of France.” 

‘The cruel blow, all expected as it was, pierced 
that loving heart. Josephine fell lifeless upon 
the floor, Napoleon, alarmed, rushed to the 
door, and called for assistance. The Count de 
Bewumont entered, and with the aid of the Em- 
veror oonseyed the helpless Jovephine pa flight 
Of staire to ber apartment, ‘taunnared, as 
they bore her along— 

“Ob, nol not you cannot do it, You surely 


would not kill me, 
agitated. Ho placed 


Negoloon wen fntoosely 
her upon hor bed, rang for her waiting women, 


i ieee comforting the 


They He fr 


you 
alone | 


‘forsake me?” 


me to the sonl, Josephine should heva been 
prpared for this by Hortense. I communicated 
to her the melancholy obligation which compels 
our ion. I ain grieved to the heart. I 
thought abe bad more firmness. I looked not 
for this excess of agony.” 

Every hour duriug the night he called at her 
door to inquire respecticg ber situation. Tho 

to Hortense trys ot bey e 
Tespectfal, yot reproschful terms, ahe assure 
Emperor that Josephine would descend from the 
throne, as she had ascended it, in obedience to 
his will; and that ber children, content to re- 
nounce granteurs which had not made them 
happy, would gladly go and devote their lives to 

sf e most ctionate of mothers, 
Napoleon could no longer restrain his emotion. 
wept. Ho gave utterance to all the 
iol he felt, and reiterated the urgency of the 
political considerations which, in his view, ren- 
dered the sacrifice necessary. 

“Do not leave me, Hortonse,” anid he; ‘bat 
stay by me with Engine. Help me to console 
your mother, and render ber resigned, and 
‘even happy in remaining my friend, while ahe 
‘ceases to be my wife.” 

‘Eogene was summoned from Ttaly. Hlis slater 
threw herself into his arms, and acquainted him 
with their mother's aad lot. Exgéne hastened 
to the saloon of his beloved mother. After a 
short interview with her, be repaired to the 
cabinet of the Emperor, and inquired if he in- 
tended to obtain a divorce from the Empress. 
‘Napoleon, who was strongly attached to Eugene, 
‘could make no reply, but aimply pressed the hand 
‘of the noble son. Eugene immediately recoiled 
from the Emperor, and aaid soverely- 

“Sire, in that oase, permit me to withdraw 
from your nervio.” 

“How!” exclaimed Napoleon, locking upon 
him sadly ; “will you, Eugene, my adopted eon, 


“Yous, sire,” Eugdne replied ; “the son of her 
rho sno longer Expres cana remain Viet 
roy. I will follow my mother into her retreat. 
Sbe must now find her consolation in her 


‘Tears filled the eyes of the Emperor. 
gine,” anid be, in a monmfsl voice, tremnlone 
with’ emotion, “you know the stern nocossity 

measure; and will you for- 


now 


which compels this 


you 
and hung ovor her with an exprension of deep sake me? Whom, then, sbonld I have for s 
affection and anxiety. As conscioasness seemed eon; the object of my desires and preserver of 
returning, he retired to his own spsrtment,|my interests; who would watch over the child 
where he paced the floor in anguish until the when Iam absent? If X die, who will prove te 
dawn of the moming. He guve tree utterance him a father? who would bring him up? who it 
to his agitated feclings, regardless of those who to make a man of him?” 

Mate proant, Trombling with, emetic, and | Enyce, deeply moved, took Nepolaen's arm, 
with tere ailing his eyes he sald, ax he walked and ch retired to che gurden, where they oon- 
restlonly to and fro, articulating with difficulty, versed « long time together. wie 
tad frequently prealag betweeet hie worde— ‘The noble Josephine, with « bereio spirit of 


self-aorifice never surpswed, urged ber sono 
remain the friend of Napoleon. 

The Emperor,” she acid, ‘ls your benefactor, 

yar more than father, to whom yon are indebted 
Er everything, and te whom, therefore, you owe 
boundless obedience.” 

‘The melancholy day for the consummation of 
this cruel tragedy soon arrived. It was the 15th 
of December, 1809, In the grand saloon of the 
‘Toileries there were assembled all the members 
of the imperial family and the most illustrious 
officers of the empire. Gloom overshadowed all. 
Nepoleon, with pallid check, bat with « frm 
voice, thus addrassed them :— 

“The politica interests of my monarchy, end 
the wishes of my people, which hava constantly 
guided my actions, require that I should transmit. 
to abel, inheriing my love for the poop, the 
throne on which Providence haa placed me. For 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


(leon, 


‘Vidanoe to affaoe the evils of « terrible sevolatin, 
and to restore the altar, the throne, and soci 
order. But the dissolution of my marriage will 
in uo respect change the sentiments of my heart, 
‘The Emperor will ever find in me his best friend. 
1 know how much this act, oommanded by policy 
and exalted interests, has rent his heart; bus we 
both glory in the eactifices we make for the good 
of the country.” 

“ After these words,” says Thiecy, “the noblest 
ever uttered under such circamatancee—for never, 
it must be confessed, dit’ vnlger paasions leas pre- 
vail in an act of this kit d—Napoleon, embracing 
Sorephine, led her to her own apartment, where 
be left her, almost fainting, in the arms of her 


‘On the ensuing day the Senate was asrenibled 
in the grand adoon to wituess the legal consum- 
mation of the divorce. Engene presided. He 


many years I have lost all hopes of baving announced the desire of bis mother and the Em- 
children by my beloved spouso, the Empress | peror to dissolve their marrisgo. 
Josephine. It is this consideration which in-| ‘The tears of his Majesty at this separation,” 
duces me to sacrifice the dearest affections of my said the Prince, “are aufficient for the glory of 
heart, to consult only the good of my eubjecta, my mother.” 
and to desire the dissolution of our marvi "The Emperor, dressed in the robes of state, 
‘Arrived af the age of forty years, T'may indulge nd pale ua’a statve of marblo, leaned against © 
the reasonable Lope of ving long scongh to| pile, carewor and wretched. Folding bis arms 
rear inthe apt of my own tbongbt od dispo- | opou hie breast, with his eyes fixed upos vacancy, 
sition, the children with which it may be mood in gloomy wilenot. It wan  fonereal 
Providence to blets me. God knows how much |4cene. The low ham of mournful voioos alone 
wach « determination bes cost my heart. But| disturbed the silence of the room. A circular 
there ia no sacrifice too great for my courage table was placed in the centre of the apartment. 
when it is proved to be for the interesta of Upon it there was s writing apparatus of gold 
Franoe, Far ffom having any cause of com- A vacant 7 steed before the watt, 
aint, I have nothing to sey but in praise of compan lectly upon it me tra 
Be schaent and Sendattow of iny' beloved ment of the most sol-berrowing execution, 
Wife. She has embellished Gfteea years of my _ A aide-door opened, and Josephine entered. 
life, and the remembrance of thom will be for Har face was as white aa the simple muulin robe 


ever engravan on my bear She was crowned jahe wore 
She shal) always retain the rank 


my 
wa te of Empress. Above all, let her never 
Aoubt my affection, or regard me but as ber best 
and dearest friend.” 
Napoleon haviug ended, Josephine, bolding « 
popsin er bands, enden to read. Bat 
er heart was broken with grief. Uncontrollable 
sobs choked her voice, She handed the paper to 
M. Reynaud, and, burying ber fuoe in ber hand- 
kerchief, sank into her chair, Ho read as fol. 


lows :— 
“With the permission of my aagust and dear 


spouse, I must declare that, retaining no hope of pale, 


having children who may eatisfy the require- 
menta of bis policy and the intereste of Franoe, 
Ibave the pleasure of giving him the greatest 
Proof of attachment and devotedness that was 
ever given on earth, Eowe all to his bounty. 
‘Tt was bin band that crowned me, and on his 


throne I have received only menifeststions of | 


affection and love from the French I 
respond to all the sentiments of the Emperor in 
consenting to the dimolation of @ marriage 
which is now an obstacle to the happiness of| 


Sho was leaning upon the arm of 
Hortense, who, not ing the fortitude of 
her mother, was sobbing most convalsively. ‘The 
whole assembly, upon the entrances of Josephine, 
instinctively arose. All were moved to teara. 
‘With her own pecaliar grace, Josephine ad- 
vanced to the seat provided for her. Leaning 
hher pale forebead upon her hand, abe listened 
with the calmness of atopor to the reading of 
the sot of separation. The ooavalsive sobbings 
of Hortense, mingling with the subdued and 
moumnfi) tones of the resder’s voice, edied to 
the tragio imprestivencss of the sesna, Engine, 

and trembling as an aspon-leaf, stood by 
the te of is adored motber. 

‘As soon as the reading of the act of separe- 
Hlon was finished, Josephine, for a moment in 
snguih, promod her handkerchief to her yeu 

then, rising, in toues, cleer, musical, but 
tremulons with suppressed emotion, pronounced 
She oath of seceptance, She ant down, took the 


pen, and affixed hor signature to the dead which 
sundored the desrast hopes snd the fondest tos 
which human hearts can foe. Eugtne could 
endure this anguish no longer. His brain 


Francs, by depriving it of the blewing of being | reed, his Beart ceased to boat, and he fill lier 


one jay governed by the descen 


great man, who wes evidently raised dp by Pros| tired with 


of that | less upon the 


fioor. Josephine and Hortense 1e- 
‘the attendants who bore ont the iusoa- 
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sible form of the affectionsse son and brother. It | that the externals of mourning should secompany 
was a fitting termination of this mournfal yet |an event so mournful. 
eublime tragedy. | "The orders for the deparcure for Trianon,” 
Josephine remained in her chamber over. | eaysthe Baron Meneval, Napoleon's privatesecre- 
helmed with speechless grief. A sombre night | tary, “' had been previously given. When, in the 
darkened over the city, oppremed by the gloom morning, the Emperor was informed that bie car- 
of thia crnel sacrifice. | The hour arrived at which ages Ware ready, be took ‘his bat, and eid, 
Napoleon roaly retired for sleep. The Em-|'Menoval, come with me.’ I followed him by the 
peror, restless and wretched, bad [att Placed him- little winding staircase which, from his cabinet, 
self in the bed from which he had cjected bis| communicated with the apartment of the Em- 
faithful and devoted wife, when the private door | prese, Josephine was alone, and appested ab- 
of his chamber was slowly opened, and Josephine | sorbed in the most melancholy reflection, At 
tromblingly entered. Her oyes wors swollen | the noiso which we madein entering, che eagerly 
with mooping, ber baie disordered, and ahe ap-| rose, and threw herself, sobbing, upon the neck 
peared inal the deshabile of anaztrablo a, of the Emperor. He pressed her to bis boom 
[ardly conscious of what abe did in the doliriom | with the most ardent erubraces. In the excess 
of ber woe, she tottered into the middle of the! of her emotion she fninted. J rang the bell for 
room, tnd approsched the bed of herformer hns-‘ancoour. The Emperor, wishing to avoid the re- 
band. ‘Then irresolutaly stopping, she buried her ; newal of scenes of anguish which he could no 
face in her hands, and burst into s flood of teare. | longer alleviate, placed the Empress ia my arms 
A feoling of delicacy seemed for a moment to have | es soon as she began to revive. Directing me 
errosted her stops—t consciousness that ehe bad | not to leave her, he bastily retired to his carriage, 
tnow bo right to enter the chamber of Napoleon. {which was waiting for Bn at tho door. ‘The 
To another moment all the pent-up love of her | Empress, perceiving the departure of the Em- 
heart burst forth, and, forgetting everything in: peror, redoubled her tears and moans. Her 
the fullness of her anguish, ahe threw herself women placed her cpon a sofa. Sho seized my 
upon the bed, clasped Napoleon's neck in her hands, and frantically urged me to intrent Na- 
arms, and ig," My husband, my bus folson not to forget er, snd to aaare him thet 
band? sobbed aa though her heart were breaking. | her love would sarvive every event. She made 
‘The imperial spirit of Nepoleou was entirely vun- | me promise to write to her immediately on my 
quished. He also wept oonvnlsively. He as- arrival at Trianou, and to see thut the Emperor 
sured Josephine of his love—of hia ardent and ; wrote to her also, She could hardly consent to 
undying love. In every way he tried to soothe |let me go, as if my departure wonld break the 
and cowfort her. For some time tbey remained | last tie which stil] connected ber with the Em~ 
locked in each other's embrace. The valet-de-|peror, I left ber, deeply moved by the exhibition 
chambre, who was still present, was dismissed, of grief vo tras, and an atiachmeut 10 sincere, 
and for an hour Napoleon and Josephine con. |I was profoundly saddened daring my ride, and] 
tinued togotber i this thoi last private interview. | could not refrain from deploring the rigorous 
Josephine then, in the experience of ap intensity | exigencies of State, which rudely sundered the 
of anguish such as few human hearts bave ever |ties of m long-tried affection to impose another 
known, parted for ever from the busband whom junion offering only uncertainties. “Having ar- 
she had go long and 0 faithfully loved. An at- | rived at Trianon, I gave the Emperor a faithfal 
tendant entered the apartment of Napoleon to jaccount of all that had transpired after his de 
remove the lights, He found the Emperor so’ parture. He was still oppressed by the melan- 
buried beneath the bed-clothes as to be invisible. | choly scenes through which he had passed. He 
Not s word was uttered. The lights were re-| dwelt apon the noble qualities of Josephine, and 
moved, and the unhappy monarch was left alone | the sincerity of the affection which abe 
in darkness and eilence to the melancholy com-' cherished for him. He ever after preservod for 
panionship of his own thoughts. The next her the most tender attachment. The same 
Morning, the death-like pallor of his cheek, his evening he wrote a letter to her to console her 
feaken eye, end the haggard exprosion of bi solitade.” 
eountenanos, attested the Emperor bad At eleven o'clock all the houschold of the 
‘Pessed the night in sleeplessness and in sufering. Tuileries were assembled upon the grand stair- 
‘The besutifal palnoe of Malmaison, which Na- case to witness the departare of their beloved 
poleon had etmbellished with every possible at- mistress ftom scenes where abe had so long been 
fraction, and where the Emperor and Empress the brightest orament. Josephine descended 
had passed many of their happiest hours, was from her apartment veiled from head to foot 
assigned to Josephine for her future residence. Her emotions wers too deep for utterance. 
She retained the rank and title of Empress, with Silently she waved an adien to the affectionate 
‘8 jointure of about 3,000,000 france s-yoar. and weeping frianda who wurrounded her. A 
‘The grief of Napoleon was unquestionably close carriage with six horses was before the door. 
ténoere. It could not but be ao, He bad formed She entered it, sank back upon the cushions, 
no new attachment. He was influenced by no buried her face in her handkerchief, and, sobbing 
vagrant passion. He truly loved Josephine He bitterly, left the Tuileries for ever. 
vonsequently resolved to retire for a tims to Ni Based sight days in the redeemant 
During this 








the meelcsion of Trianon. He scemed demsoas of be visited Jose 


18 at Malmaison, and also received her to dine 
with him and wih ‘Hortense at Ta e 
3 following letter, written to 
Napoleon at this time, reveals his feelings : 
“Bight o'clock in the evening, Deo., 1809. 
“My Love,—-I found you to-day more feeble 
than you onghtto be. You haveerhibited much 
fortitide, and it is necessary that you should atil! 
continve to sustain yourself You must not yield 
to funereal melancholy. Striveto be ranged ‘and, 
above all, to preserve your bealth, which is 90 
precions to me. If you are attached to me, if 
you love me, you must maintain your energy, 
‘and strive to be cheerful. You cannot doubt my 
constancy and my tender affection. Yon know 
‘too well the sentiments with which 1 regard you 
to suppose that I can be happy if you are un- 
happy, that I can be serene if you are agitated. 
Acien, my love. Sleep well” Believe that I 
wih it. “Narotzon.” 


‘The Emperor soon returned to Paris, wherehe 
remsined for three months, burying himself en- 
tirely in the multiplicity of bis affairs. He was 
calm and joyless,and a general gloom surrounded 
him. He expressed himself as much affected by 
the dreary solitads of the palece, which was 00 
longer animated by the presence of Josephine. 
From the Taleres be thas wrote to bis exisd 

fo:— 








an e ebeees “ Wednesday noon, 

‘ugéne bas told me that you were yesterday 
very tae. That beat et i love. This is 
contrary te what youhave promisedme. I bave 
heen very lonely in returning to the Tuileries. 
This great palace appears to me empty, and I 
find myself in solitude. Adiev, my love. Be 
earofal of your health. “‘NapoLoy.” 

Nopotiations were now in progress for the new 
nuptials. It was for some time undecided whether 
the alliance should be with Anstria, with Russia, 
or with Saxony. 

Josephine was atill surrounded with all the 
extarnal spleadours of royalty. Napoleon fre- 
quently called upon her, though from motives of 

licacy he never saw her alone, He ecosulted 
hor respecting all Lis plans, and assiduously 
cherishod hor friendship. It was soon manifest 
that the surest way of securing the favour of 
Nipelenn An te pay marked Attention to Jose 

. The palace of Malmaison consequently 
jocame the favorite resort of the court, Some 
time after the divorce, Madame de Rochefou- 
cault, formerly piers: af _ robes to Jove- 
ine, deserting the en Empress, 
for the saioa post of honour in the bessebeld of 
ber sucocssor. To the spplication Napoleon re- 


POTN, eho shall retain nether her old situation 
nor bave tho new one. 1 am charged with in- 
i ds Josephine. But I will have 
willy among those whom she 
has honoured with ber confidence and loaded 


with 
‘Tosephing remained for some time at Malmai. 
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son, In deods of Kindness to the poor, in road- 
and in ractiving, with the utmost elegance 
of hospitality, the membera of the court, who 
wm oe crording her saloons she gradual 
equanimity of irits, surr nc 
SeEMlS Wea quinn wel puntos ahold. Nee 
poleon tly called to sae her, and, taking 
her arm, he would walk for boure in the em- 
bowered paths of the lovely chateau, confidingly 
anfolding to ber all his plans, Ho seemed to 
desire to do everything in his power to alleviate 
the inteosity of anguish with which he had 
wrang her bear, His own affections still clang 
to Josephine. Her lovely and noble character 
‘commanded increasingly his homage, 

Josephine thus describes an interview with 
Napoleon at Malmaison :— 

“1 was one day printing a violet, » flower 
which recalled to my memory my more happy 
days, when one of my women ran towards md, 
and made # sign by placing her finger upon her 
lips. ‘The next moment I was overpowered—I 
beheld Napoleon. He threw himself with trans 
Port into the arms of hisola fiend. Oh, then I 
was convinced that he conid still love me; for 
thet man really loved me. It seemed impossible 
for him to cease gecivg npoa me, and his look 
was that of most rcuder affection, At length, 
ins tone of deapes: compassion and love, be 


“+My dear Josephine, I have always loved 
you T love you «till. Do you still love mo, 
excellent and good Josephine? Do you still 
love mo, in spite of the relations I have again 

and which have separated me from 
yon? Bat they heve not banished you from 


Dy memory 

et Sire! T replied— 

“*Calt me Bovaparte! aeid ho; *speak to 
‘me, my beloved, with the samo freedom, the 
same familiarity as ever.” 

, soon disay and I beard 
only the eound of his retiring footsteps, Ob, 
how quickly does everything take placo om 
earth! I had once more felt the pleasure of 
being loved.” 

‘The divorce of Josephine, strong aa were the 
political motives which led to it, was violation 
of the anes bas cA God, Like a wrong- 
doing, however seemingly prosperons for a time, 
it promoted Ginal disuster and woe. Doubtless 
Napoleon, educated in the midat of those con- 
‘valsions which bad shaken all the foundations of 
Christian morality, did mot clearly perosive the 
extent of the wrong. He nnquestiouably felt 
that he was doing right—that the interests of 
France demanded the sucrifice. But the Lyd 
was none the less inevitable. At St. Helena 

jal in history, It 


Nupoleon reraarked— 
“My divorce bas no 
did not destroy the tes which united ont 
families, and our mutual tenderness remeined 








. Our separation wus @ sacritios de- 
manded of as by reason for the interesta of my 
crown and of my dyoasty. Sowephint was den 
voted tome. She me Noone 





Tue Empress Josevnine, (Page 365.) 
(From the portrait by Gérard in the Versailles Gallery.) 
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ever bad preference over me ia ber beart. EF «I will wei azgoments In my mind 
cconpied the frat place in lt her children the Iam convinced tat, wbsiover dlfereace there 
next. She was right in thus loving me, and the may be between your views, the opinion of oach 
Tomembrance of ber is el al:powerfl in my of yon han been determined by an enlightened 
aind.” for the interesta of the stata, and by a faith- 
‘Again he seid, ‘Josephine was really en fal attachment to my person.” 
amisble worman—she was to kind, so humane. Some cautious were at first addressed 
She was the hest woman in France.” to the Court of St. Petersburg. Alexander 
‘Upon another occasion he said, “A son by favonred the alliance. He was, however, much 
Josephine would have completed ty happiness, annoyed by the oppotitics which he hai slwady 
not only in a political point of view, but 2 = encountered from the Queen-Mother and the 
sonrea of domestic felicity, As political result, nobles. Re hoped to regain favour by 
it woold have secured to me the possession of constraining Napoleon, as s condition of the alli- 
the throne. The Freach people would have|ance, to pledge himself never to allow the re: 











been ax much attached to the son of Sosephir 
as they were to the King of Rome, and I sould 
not have set my foot on an abyas covered with @ 
‘bed of Howers, But bow vain are all human 
calculations! Who can pretend to decide on 
what rowy lead to bappiness or unhappiness in 
this life" 


CHAPTER LL 
{ARIA LOUISA 


ssublag of the Privy Couneil—Noble reply to 
eames Uf Aleaander—Navoleon’s overtures. at 
Austrian Court aecepted— The marriage solennized af 
env Cvlevration of the ov marriage in Parle 
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the 








Letters trom Juephive—Caavalling effutus for pewce 

with Englund —Correspontence of the Emperor and 

fhe King of Hotliud—Vou der Sulhu—Baron Kolli— 

E the King of Rome—Letter of Josephine 

of sfor—Letter of Josephine after 

sing ‘ony of Baton Meneval— 
Aue 2 of tt : Emperor. 


“Tak question was etill undecided who should 
ne the fature Express, lduny contradictory 


'Ican go no farther. Aa to the 
dizement 


establishment of the kingdom of Poland, ot ay 
enlargement of the Duchy of Wartaw. 
sbeclote and genset wenn ar ad De Kings 
eral en; ent o king 
dom of Pc shall never ~ ttnblinbed ants 
an ondiguified and imprdent aot on my part, 
If the Poles, taking advantage of favourable 
circumstances, should rise up of themselves, 
wlone, and hold Rossia in check, must I then 
employ my forces against them?” If they find 
allies, must I march to combat those allies? 
‘This would be asking of mo a thing impossible 
—dishononring. Ican say that no co-operation, 
direct or indirect, shall bo furnished by me to- 
tvards an actampé ot reconetinting Poland, But 
tre aggrane 
of the Ducby of Wanaw, I cannot 
bind myself aguinet them, except Roasia, in recl- 
prosity, pledges hervelf never to add to her do- 
Minions any portion detached from the old Polish 
provinces.” 


The banghty EmpremeMotber wae oot pre 
to decline eo brilliant u proposal. Sho, 
waver, was disposed to take time for considern- 





ppinsons prevailed; and Napoleon himself re-|tion, ‘A Russian Princesa," said bo, “is not 
mained for 6 tirce in uncertainty. On the 21st|to be won, like # peassnt giri, merely by the 


of January, 1810, a Privy Conseil was assembled | asking.” 
in the Tullevies to deliberate upou « matter of | could not brook such dallience, 
the welfare of teristic 
France, Napoleon, grave and impassible, was| tion to 


such transeendect importance to 


‘The impetuous uature of Napoleon 
With charao- 

romptness, be despatched « communica 
Ee'Perersburg, informing Alexander thet 


seated in the imperial chair. All the grand dig-|he considered himself released from the profe- 
~ tho empire were present. Napoleon rence he had thonght due to the sister of 


opened the meeting by saying— 
“T have assembled you t obtain your advios 
npon the greatest interest of state—npon the 
shoice of a spouse who ie to give heirs to the 
empire. Listen to the report of M.de Cham- 
pagny, after which you Will please, each of you, 
git 3 your opinion ~ 
An ciuborate report was 
three alliances between whic! 
‘the Russian, the Austrian, and the Saxon. A! 
the _ here was long silence, no one ven- 
turing'to speak firs, Napoleon then commenced | 
pon his left, and called upon each individual, iu 
or his opinion, There was in the 
strong majority in favour of the 
ss, During the interview Na- 
calm, silcat, and impenetrable. 
Met a muscle of bis marble face revealed any 
bine of his own. At the close he thanked the 
for their excellent sdvios, and enid-— 


ted upon the 
the choice lay—| 


of 
fier a fair 


monarch who bad been bia ally and his friend, 
‘On the same day  commnnication was opened 
‘witb Anstria. The propositions were with alac~ 
rity accepted. The Emperor Francis was highly 
pleased with the arrangement, as it sundered the 
‘tnion of Russin with Franoe, and secured to his 
daughter the finest forrune imaginable, The 
young Princess Marin Lonisa was eighteen years 
age, of graceful figure, excellent health, and 
it German complexion, “She accepted,” 
says Thiers, “with becoming reserve, but with 
much delight, the brilliant lot offered her.” ‘The 
Emperor of Rossin wee exooodingly disappointed 
and vexed at this result. He is reported tc have 
exclaimed, when be heard the tidings, “ T 
condezans mo to my native forests.” The alli- 
ance of Anetria with Francs annibilated his bop-s 
of obtaining Constantinople. 
Arrangements were immediately made sor toa 
naptiala Berthier was sont as Nupolewn’s am 
BB 
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bamedot extrwordinary te demand Sieria Louies |the three hondred thonsand spectators whe 
in marriage. Napoleon selected his illustrious | thronged that magniGcent avenne. Ae the im- 
adversary, the Archduke Cherles, to stand as his | perial couple moved slowly along, they ware 
proxy and represent him in the marriage cere- | greeted Telsh tous eoseistnee eid extant rier oF 
mony. How strange the change! But « few | enthusiastic acclaim. They trevorsed the Champa 
mens before, Napoleon and the Archduke hed | Klysées through a double range of most sump- 
struggled against each other in the horrid car-| tnous decorations, and entered the Palace of the 
nage of Eckmabl, Essling, and Wagram. Now,|Taileries by the garden. The nuptial altar was 
in confiding frienship, the Austrian Prinos, per- | in the grand saloon, Leading tho Em- 
wonating the Emperor of Franca, received his | prese by theband, Napoleon passed throngh tkat 
bride. noble gallery of printings, the longest and richest 

On the Lith of May, 1810, the marriage oere- in the world, which connecta the Louvre withthe 
mony was solomnized with splendour which | Tuileries. The most distinguished peop: of the 
Vienua baa never seen paralleled, and in the! Empire, in two rows, lined bis path, an. gazed 
midst of « universal outbaret of popalar gladness. | witb admiration upon the man whose geniua had 
Maria Louian was conveyed in triumph to Franco, | levated Francs from the sbyanof anarchy to the 

| 





Exultant joy greeted her every step of the way. | highest pinnacle of dignity and power. 
Tt was arranged that, xt the magnificent royal! — In the evening, in a chapel dazzling with gold, 
palace of Compitgne, she waa to meet Napoleon | and iltuminated to a degree of brillianey which 
tho first time, currounded by his whole court. | arpassed noonday splendour, lie received the 
‘To eave her from the embarrasament of euch an | nuptial devediction. All Paris seemed intoxicated 
interview, Napoleon set out from Com} ague,| with joy. Every murmur was bashed. Every 
accompanied by Murat, that he might more! apprehension seemed to have passed away. The 
pamiely greet heron the road, Neither of them | dripping sword was sheathed, and peace ecain 
ad as yet soem the other. As the cavalcade | smiled upon the Continent so long ravaged by 
upprrached, Napoleon, springing from bis car-} war. 
riage, loaped into that of the Emprem, and wel-| The ringing of the bells and the bnovn: +2 uf 
comed her with the most cordial einbrace. The | the cancon, which announced the marnuge of 
bigh-born bride wae wucl: gratified with the} Napoleon, forced tears of anguish into sie eres 
unsxpected ardonr and with t! 6 youthfal lot i hier silent chamber. With beroisr 
nce of ber husband, ‘The Ezaperor took hia| almost more then mortal, che svuggied to dix 
sont by her side, and seemed much pleased by | cipline her feelings to submission. 
her midi beauty, ber intelligence, and ber “Phe besatifal chatean of Malmaison fs but a 
apirit. Napoleon was, at this period of his life,| few miles distant from Paris. Napoleon, to spare 
remarkably bandsome. Tere was not a furrow | tho feelings of Josephine, eo far as porsible, ander 
upon bis cheek; bit complexion was an almost| this crue! trial, assigned fo ber the palace of Na- 
transparent oliva, and his features were of the| varre, where she would be further removed from 
most classic mould. Maria Louisa was surprised | the torturing rejoicinge of the metropolis, 
to find ber illustrious hushand so attractive in his Soon after her arrival at Navarre, she wrote 
person and in his addres, «Your portrait, | thne to the Emperor :— 
ire,” said she, "has not done you justice.” x . ; : 

‘The marriage ceremonies which had taken| “Sire,—I received this moming the welcome 
place in Vienna were in accordance with the! note which was written on the eve of your de- 
basges of the Austrian court, The marriage | parture for St. Clond, and haste to reply to ita 
was complete and irrevocable, Napoleon made | tender and affectionate coutents, These, indead, 
particular inquiries upon this point of the supreme j 40 not surprise me, 60 periectly assured wus I that 
Jodicial eribuual of France. ‘Phe repetition of | your attachment would find out the means of 
‘the ceremony at Paris was merely a formality, | consoling me under a separation necessary to the 
arranged aa& mark of respect to the nntion over | tranquillity of both. The thought that your care 
which the new Sovereign caine to reign. Napo- | follows me into my retreat renders it alniost agree 
Jeon, among other bexelixctions on the occasion of | ble. After having known all the: awoets of a 
his marriage, gave @ dowry of seven bundred Jove that is shared, and all etings of one 
france to each of six thousand young girls who, that is shared no longer; after having exhausted 
‘an the day of the soleranization of his own nup- ll the plessares that supreme power cap coufer, 

should merry « soldier of his army, of and the happiness of beholding the man whom I 
established bravery and good conduct. loved enthusiastically admired, ix there anght oles 

‘The bridal party romained at Compitgne three esve repose to be desired? What illusions can 
days, The civil mariage was sain cele nowremain forme? All such vanished when 
rated at St. Cloud on the lst of April The became necessary to renounce you. Thus the 
noxt day Napoleon and Maria Lonisa, surrounded only ties which yet hind me to live are my reuti- 
by the maralials of the Empire, and followed by ments for you, attachment for my children, the 
the imperial family and the court in a hundred, possibility of still being able to do some good, 

ages, made their trinmphal entry into Paris | and, above all, the assurance that yon aro happy. 
the i'Are de TEtoile, The Emperor and| “Tcannot sufficiently thank you, sire, for the 
wate vated in the coronation earings |\iburty you bare permited me of ehooting the 
lass panels exhibited members of my housshold One circumstance 
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HI6 LASTING RESPECT FOR JOSEPHINE 


a 


wone gives me pain, viz., the etiquette of custom, | of it, I sball always respeot bis now artustlon. 


which becomes e Little tiresome in the souutry. | I shal! 
to! affection 


‘Yon fear that there may be something 


ect it im ellenoe. Trvsting In the 
th which he formerly cherished me, 


‘wanting to | 
thy rank Ihave preserved, shoald aalight infraction | Tabal) not exact any cow proof I aball await 
bo allowed in the toilet of these gentlemen. But! the dictatas of his jnstics snd of his heart, I 


Thelieve you are wron 
would for one minnte 
the woman who was your companion. Their re- 
apect for yourself, joined to the sincere sttach- 
they beer to me against 


& 





remeraber. My most 
nourable title is derived, not from having 
erowned, but, assuredly, from having been chosen 
by you, Nove, otber is of value. ‘That alone 
1a for my iromortality. 

“T expect Engéne. I doubly long tosee him, 
for he will doubtless bring me a new pledge of 
your remembrance, and ¥ can question him at 
ny oese of » thousand things, ing which 
Taesire to be informed, but of which f caunot 
inguire of you; things, too, of which you ought 
all less fo speak to ms,” Do uot forget your 
friend, Tell her sometimes that yon preserve for 
her an attachment which constitutes the felicity 
of her life. Often repeat to her that you are 
happy and be asared that for her tie fare 
will thus be peacefal, aa the past hasbeen stormy, 
todofien ead” 


i 
E 


Yn less than three weeks after Napoleon had 
entered Paria with bis Austrian bride, Josephine 
wrote to bim the following touching letter, in- 
voluntarily revealing the intensity of ber suffer- 

_ 


“ Navarre, 19th April, 1810. 

“ Sire,—I hava received by my son the assu- 
rance of your Majesty's coosent to my retum to 
Malmaison, This favour, sire, dissipates in a 
greet degree the solicitude and even the fears 
with which the long silence of your Majesty had 
inspired me. I had feared that I was entirely 
Vanished from his memory, I see that I am not 
eo, 1 am consequently to-day less sorrowful, and 
oven as bappy as it is henceforth possible for me 
tobe. T aball return at the close of the month 
to Malmaison, aince your Majesty seea no objec: 
tion. But I ought to aay, sire, that I should 
‘not, so speedily have profited by the permission 
which your Majesty has given me in this respect, 
If the house of Nevarre dia not rogaine for my 
health, and for that of the persons of my 
hold, important repairs. It ia my intention to 
Termain wt —— = ‘3 short ire T sball 
won put myself at m distance again by going to 
the waters, But, dmang the time that I shall 
remain at Mulmsison, your Majesty may be sure 
that I shail tive as though I ware « th 
leagues from Paris. Ihave made a grest sacri- 
fice, sre, and every day T experience more fair 
ite magnitude. Novertholass that sacritico eh 
be anit ought to be—it shall be entirely mine. 
‘Your Majesty shal) never be troubled in his bap. 
piness by any expression of my grief I offer 
fnosennt, prayers that your Majesty may be 
heppy- your Majesty may be convinced 





in thinking that they limit 
3 the respect rier 


to recall what it is: 


jousend with her bom! 


myrelf to soliciting one favour: it is, that 
jesty will deign to seek himself coos 
tionally the means to convince me, and those 
‘who surround mo, thst I bave still « little place 
ia bis menor, wad e large place in his esteem 
and in his friendship. These means, whataver 
they may be, will alleviate my sorrewa, without 
‘ to compromise thet which to me is 
the most important of all things, the happiness 
of your Majesty, * Jommpuinn.” 


To this lotrer Napoleas replied in manner 
which drow from Josephine's heart the following 
gushing response :— 

“A thousand, thousand tender thanks that 


E 


was not one word ia it which did not make me 
weep. But these tears were very soothing. I 
have recovered my heart all entire, and such as 
it will evor romain. There are sontimenta which 
are even Life, and which oun pass away only 
‘with life. Tam in despair that my letter of the 
19th es wounded you | eunnoe recall eotaly 
3 ions, bat low the ve i 
th nari, bat Tne the sory elf 
chagrin at not hearing from you. I had written 
you at my departure from Malmaison, and since, 
how many times have J desired to write to you! 
But I perceived the reason of your ailenoe, and I 
feared to be obtrusive by a single letter. Yours 
bas been a belm to me. May yon be happy. 
May you be ax happy as you dovorve t0 be." 
ia my heart all entire which speaks to you. You 
have just given me ay portion of happiness, and 
portion most sensibly appreciated. Nothing 
is of so much vaine to me aa one mark of your 
regard. Adica, my friend. I thank you s# 
tenderly as I always love yoo. 





Josmreine,” 


Shortly after his marrisge, Nepoloon visited, 
with bis g bride, the northern provinoes of 
Sia rhe, er evecybereoorived 

lo demonstration of homage 

end aifeodon! England, however, still contioned. 
unrelentingly to prosecute the wat. Napoleon, 
in addition to the cares of the civil government 
of his dominions, wae compelled to sle 
‘against the herculean sssaults of the most rick 
and powerful nation upon the globe. Eugland, 
basding fleet, continued to assail 

France wherever & abot or # shell oould be 
thrown, She exerted all the influence of in 
trigue and # gold to rouse the Royalista of 
the Jacobins of France, it mattered not which, 
‘to insurrection, and to infuse undying boetility 
into the insurgents of Foren! and of Spain 
‘She strove, with the most ofet vigilance, te 
prevent the embers of war from being extn 
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ished upoe the Cootinont, With a perseve- | hoves might, while oa tg on fte eammercte! 
Las worthy of admiration, had it been exested | affair, bo vested, with: or tropropriety, with 
in a better cause, she availed herself of all the the character which che siste mettera between 
jealousies which Napoleon's wonderful career ox-/ the goverumente would require itm weenma. It 
Cited, to combine new coalitions against tie great | hed for one of its partners, M. de Laboucters, 
foe of aristocratic usurpation, the illustrious ad-| who was connected by family tice with ons of 
vooate of popaler rights In this attempt she | the first mercantile men in London. M. do La- 
was too successful. The flames of war soon|bouchere addressed his reports to the firm of 
again blazed with redoubled fury over the blood. | Hope, at Amsterdam, who handed them to the 
drenched Continent. + from the latter they were transmitted to 

Napoleon, being now allied with one of the | the oF.” 
reigning families of Europe, and being thus| Fouché, the restless Minister of Police, had 
brought, aa it were, into tbe circle of legitimate | also ventured, at tho same time, on bisown re- 
kings, hoped that England might at last be | sponsibility, nnknown to Napoleon, to send 6 
persuaded to consent to peace. He therefore! secret ageat to sound the British ministry. M. 
made another and most strenuous effort to induce | Ouvrard was despatched on this strange tmissior 





his warlike neighbours to sheathe the sword. 
Uo was, however, still unsuccessful. In thus 
pleading for peace again and again, he went to 
the yery utmost extreme of duty.” Truly did 
Mr. Cobden affirm, ‘11 i not enough to say that 
France did not provoke hostilities. She all but 
went down on her iness to avert a rupture with 


England’ 
acLEtet since die alliance with the boot of 
austria," says Savery, “the Emperor fate 
imal that he bad socaoeded ta hia e3 
Sons, which bad for their object to bind a Power 
Of the fit order to a system established in Franca, 
and accordingly to secure the peace of Europe: 
in other words, he thoughit he had v0 longer to 
apprehend any fresh craton, “Nothing! wes 
erefore, left anaccomplished except ® pence 
with England. A peace with England was tho 
mbject to which his attention was principally 
Yrected. Sach, in fect, was our position, that, 
anleas England could be prevailed npon to con- 
went to peace, there could be no end to the war. 
The intervoution of Russia bad beon twico ro- 
sorted to for bringing abont a negotiation with 
the English government, and it bad been rejected 
by the latter in tarme which did not even afford 
the means of celing upon Ler for the grounds of 
Ror rofusal. Still the Emperor could not give 
ap al) hope of procuring favourable hearing for. 
rassonable proposals on bis part. He sought the 
means of sounding the views of the English 
ernment for the purpose of excertaining how 
iho was justified fn ot banishing all hope of 
accommodation. 
“Tt was necessary thet a measure of this 
nature should be secretly resorted to, otherwise 
it would have shown his intentions in too open a 








"The consequence tas," :a Sit Walter Scott, 
‘that Oavrard and the ent of the Emperor, 
neither of whom knew the other's mission, 
entered aboot the same time into correspondence 
with the Marguin of Well ley, The British 
statesman, surprised at thie louble application, 
became naturally _“" of some intended 
Aeception, and broke off all correspone ence bot! 
with Ouvrard and his competitor for th 

ator.” ‘These reiterntad and anw 
desvours of Napoleon to promote pores 


standing repolee and insult, surely iu ate thet 
be, did not desire war. Napolran, ag disap 
‘enc 


pointed was exoredingly incensed wit 
his inexensnble presumption. 

“What was Mf. Guvrard commissioned to do 
in Ragland?” said Napoleon to Fouché, when 
be was examined before the Council. 

“To ascertain,” Fouché replied, " the disposi. 
tion of the new Minister for Fervign Afairs in 
Great Britain, according to the which I 
had the bunour of eubwitting to your Majesty.” 

“Thus, then.” rejoiued Napoloon, “you take 
pon yourself to make pease or war withont my 

[ knomiedze. 





Duke of Otra ito, your head should 
fall upon the scaffold.” 
stry of 





Fouché was dismissed from the mi 
police. Yet Napoleon, with characteristic gene- 
Tosity, sent him into a kind of honourable banish 
ment 2s Governor of Rome. 

“Fouché,” suid the Emperor afterwards, “ia 
Jever thrusting his ugly foot into everybody's 
{<The Marquis of Wellesley,” says Alison, “in. 
| aistod strongly on the prosperous condition of the 
| British empire, and its ability to withscaad along 
| period of future warfare, from the resources which 





manner. Holland stood much more in need of the monopoly of the trade of the world had 
a maritime peace than Franoe itself. King Louis | thrown into its hands.” 

enjoyed the good opinion of his subjects, and | The English fet riumophantly swopt all cota 
frankly told the Emperor of the pervonal incox- The ovean was its andisputed domain. She hed 
vonience he should fect in being vested, for a just sent # powerfal xrmament and wrested the 
mach longer time, upon the throne of a country | idand of Java from France. 

bereft of ita resourosa, He was the frst to open} “* This splendid island,” saya Alison, ° was the 
8 correspondence with the Emperor's approba- | ast possession beyond the soae which remained 
tion. It was carried on under the diagaiso of a|te the French Empire. Ita ceduction bad long 
mere commercial intercourse. The firm of Hope, | heen an object of erobition to the British govern- 
at Amsterdam, tramacted more business with| ment. A powerful expedition against Java war 
England than guy cher house, and, owing to ted got at Madras, | The viouory wes cunplete 
the high consideration which ft enjoyed, that |The wlcle “this noble island thus fell oder 
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the dominion of the British. Snoh was the ter- 
tinatioa of the maritime war between England 
and Napoleon. Thus was extinguished the last 
reronant of the colonial empire of France.” 

The moral conrage which has enabled Eng. 
fend, while thus grasping the globe in its arms, 
to oxclaim against the insatiable ambition of 
Bonaparte, is astounding. 

“England,” continues Alison, “by wresting 
from hor rival all her eoloaial settlaments, hed 
made herself master of the fountains of the 


‘bumar But the contest was not to termi- 
fate liere. The rival Powers, thua unrsed to 
greatness on their respective elements, thos alike 






irresistible on the land and the som. ware now 
come int> Gerce and Bnal collision, England 
was to launch her legions gainst Fravce, and 
contend with her ancient rical on her owa cle- 
ment forthe pala of European ascendenoy; the 
desperate stroggle ip Russia was to bring to ade- 
cisive issue the contest of the mastery of the 
anciont world.” 

France with her fleet destroyed, her maritime 
gomineree nnibilated, her forsiga pessoions 
arested from he:, ner territory bombarded in 
avery vulnerube point by the most powerfal nary 
ourch bas ever known, and with her roiterated 
aad camneat aupplications for peace rejected with 
contumely and inst, had no means left by which 
to resist Ler implacable foe but the enforcement of 
the Contineutal systom-—the exclusion of British 
goods ou the Continent. 

Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, more in- 
terested in the immedinte pecuniary prosperity of 








fiportations of Eugtish merchtndive took place 
in the ports of Holland, and from thence were 
smuggled throughout Enrope. 

Napoteon determined to put an end to x state 
of things 40 entirely subversive of the effectual 
yet bloodless war he wae now waging. He 
considered that be bad a right to demand the 
sovopuration of all thoss new popalar govern 
ments which his voice had called into being, and 
which were entirely dependent upon France for 
support. egsinst murroundiog enemies. The over- 
throw of popular institutions in France would 
overwhelm themall incommon rain. And, iu fact, 
wher, Napoleon was Bnally arnahed, cons:itational 
Febis and popular liberty, ab over Europe, went 
down into the grave together. Napoleon, conse- 
quent, didnot fel that be wes exinga all the 
par of a despot in culling upon all those #8s0- 
cintsd end muma.ly dependent governments to 
eo-operate in common canse. They had pledged 
to him their solemn word that they would do 1. 
Their refasal to redeem this pledge seemed to 
him to insure the inevitable ruin of all. Prussia 
and Rrusia had also pledged the most solemn 

i joa that they would thus assist Naw 
je exdeavour to spike the guns of 





polzon in 
Englad. 
The following iecat frum Napoleon to Louis 


LOUIS NAPOLEON ABDICATES THE TRRONE OF HOLLAND 


37s 


throws 
ore ght apo the grounds of complaint 


“Sire, my Brother,—-T have recsived 
Majesty's letier. You desire me to make ksown 
to you my intentions with regard t Holland. 
I will do it frankly. When your Majesty 
‘scended the throne of Holland, part of the 
Duteh nation wished to be united to France, 
‘The estoein for that brave people which I had 
imbibed from history mad me desirous that if 
should retain its name and 2s independence. 1 
drew up myzelf its Constitacion, which was to be 
the basis of your Majesty's throne, and placed 
you upon it. I hoped that, bronght op under 
‘me, you would have had suck an attachment te 
France as the nation baa» right to expect from 
it children, and euill more from ite prinoee, | E 
hoped thet, educated in my politics, you 
wwonld Bavo folt that Helland, weak witheu’ an 
ally, without an army, could and must be con 
quered directly she placed hereelf in direst oppo- 
sition to France; that she ought not to separate 
her politics from mine; in abort, that ahe was 
bound to me by treaties 
“Thos I imagined that, in placing a Prinos of 
wy own fanily ‘upon the throne of Holland, I 
had s means of reconciling the intereste of the 
two states, and of uniting them in one common 
cane in © common hostility to England. Iknow 
thet it has become the fashion with c 
people to panegyrise me_ and deride France, 
nr they who do not love Frax.ce do not love me, 
Those who speak ill of my people I consider ax 
my groatest cuemies. Your Majesty will find 
in mes brother if I find in you # Frenchman, 
Bat should you be unmnindfal of the sentiments 
which attach you to our common conntry, you 
will pot take it amiss if I disregard those which 
natare formed between us,” 


Louis remonstrated against the interruption of 
trade between Holland and England, and finally, 
in displeasure, sbdicsted his throne, and privately 
retired from Holland. TU-heslth, aggrevating 
domestic discontent, embittered his days. 

“Louis had been spoiled,” sald the Hiperor a 
St. Helena, “by roading the works of Rousseau. 
He contrived to agree with his wife ouly for a 
fow months, There were faults on both sides. 
‘On the one hand, Louis was too teasing in hie 
temper, and, on the other, Hortense was too 
volatile. They were attached to each other at 
the time of their marriage, which was agreeable 
totheir mutual wishes. ‘The union, however, was 
contrived by Josephine, who had her own views 
in ing it. I, om the contrary, would 
rether have extended my counexion with other 
families, and, for a moment, I had an idea of 
forming a union between Louis and & niece of 
Tall-yrand, who afterwards became Madame 
Juste de Nosilles. 

“Bat Hortenso—the virtuons, the generous, 
the devoted Hortense [was not entirely fanttions 
in her conduct towards her husband. This I 
mast acknowledge in spite of all.the affection 1 
‘bore ber, wed the sincere stinckoient which Tam 
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sure she entertained for me, Thongh Lonls’ t do? Was I to absndou Holland to out 
‘imsical huraonr were, inal probability, mfi- enemies orto give lt to another king? | Conld 
ciently tensing, yet he loved Hortense, and in I, in such » case, have expected more from a 
auch a case a woman should learn to subdae her stranger than my own brother? Did not all the 
‘own. tomper, and endesvour to retum ber hus- kings I created act nearly in che seme manner? 





dand’s attachment. Had abe acted in the way 
ost condncive to ber iuterests, she might have 
avoided her iste lawsuit, secured bappiness to 
herself, and followed ber husband to Holland. 
Louis would uot then have fled from a 
and I should not have beeu compelted to unite 
his kingdom to mine, a measure which contri- 
buted to rnin my credit in Europe.” 

“There are,” Lonie wrote to Napoleon, “ only 

three means of attacking “ngland with effect— 
detaching Iretand from iv ; capturing her In- 
ian possessions ; or ® descent on her coast. 
wo fast ure imporsible wishout a navy. But I 
am astonished thet the first has been so easily 
abandoned. ‘These present a more certein means. 
of securing peseo then a system which injares 
yourself and your allies in ‘an uttempt to infict 
greater bnrt apon yoar enemies.” 

Hortens wax then in Paris witb ber two 
children, Sho led been cepsrated frou her has- 
band. Napoleon took inte bis lap her little sow 
Napoleon, brother of the present Emperor of the 

ich, and said to hiw, “Come, my son, I will 
be your father. Yor shal) lose nothing. The 
conduct of your fatl r grieves me to the beart; 
but it is to be oxplained, perhaps, by bis inérmi- 
‘When you become great, you must add 
disdebt toyoura; od never forgut that, in what- 
gre situation yot are placed by my politics and 
the interests of my Empire, your first duty is to- 
wards me, your second towards France. All your 
other dnties, ever. those towards the people I 
may confide to yoo, will rank after these.” 

“Te cannot be denied,” says Savary, “ thatthe 
abdication and flight of Louis seriously affected 
the Eiperor’s cunse in public opinion. It was: 
related to me by o perton who was sear the Em- 
peror when he received the news of the event, 
that be never saw him 60 much struck with 
astonishment, He remained silent for s few 
momeuta, and, after a kind of momentary stupor, 
euddenly appeared to be grestly agitated. 
‘was not then aware of the infuence which that 
ciroumstance would have over political affairs, 
Hip mind was exclusively taken up with his 
brother’s ingratitade. His heart waa ready to 
‘burst whan be exclaimed— 

Wan it possible to suspect 90 mischievous » 
gondnet ia the brother most indebted to me? 
When 3 sas @ mere lieutenant of artillery, 1 
bronght bim up with the scanty means which my 
pay stforded me. I divided my bread with him. 
And this ia the retura he makes for my kindness.’ 
‘The Emperor was so overpowered by emotion 
ae lis griof is said to tare xestes be? sobs.” 

‘ommenting spon these acta at St Helena, 
Napoleon said 

“When my brother mistook an act of 
srandal for one of glory, and Ged from his 
Geciaining against me, my insatiable ambition 
and intciorable (yreuaj, what remained for me 
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I derived little assistance from my own family. 
‘They have deeply injured me and the great 
cause for whiel F fought. For the caprice of 
Lox wan excuse {s to be found in the 

state of hie health, which must have 
bad a considerable infnence over hie mind. He 
‘was subject to ¢rvel infirmities, On one side be 
was almost parclytic. My annexation 7 Hol 
Yand to the Empire, however, produced a mow 
‘unfavonrable impression throughout Europe, ano 
contributed greatly to lay the foundation of our 
misfortunes.” 

Perplexities were now rapidly multiplying 
around Napoleon. England wax pushing the 
war in Spain with extranrdinary vigour. Russia, 
caper, Wee assuming evel ey, a more 
has attitude. = a eee fir ng-boes 

uy e ocean bnt it was cf] 

by th tadinpeied sovereign of the sean The 
maritime commerce of France was annihilated, 
‘There seemed no possible way in which Napo- 
Yeon could resist his formidable opponent but by 
the Continental system; and that system 
| stroyed the commerce of Europe, and provoked 
continual antagonism, There wes no alternative 
Heft to Napoleon but to abandon the strug, 
j bow bumbly tothe dictation of England, and sur- 
tender France to the Bourbons, or to maintain 
sytem, often by the exercise of arbiteary 
{pick ‘Thus, by right of might alone, Napo- 

sonexed to France the little canton of 
‘Valais, which commanded the new route over the 
Simplon to the kingdom of Italy, With the 
‘same usurping power, he established a cordon of 
troope from the mouth of the Scheldt to that of 
the Elbe, to protect the coasts of the Gorman 
‘Oooan from the bark of the smuggler. 

‘A young Saxon, 20 yenss of age, named Von 
der Sulhn, was now arrested in Paris, He con- 
fessed that it was his intention to sssarnnate the 
Emperor, and thos to immortalizs bis own name 
by connecting it with that of Napoleon. He 
seid thet be knew that the attempt would insure 
his own death, whether he succeeded or not. 

“T made s written report to the Emperor,” 
says Savary, “of whacover had preceded and 
followed the arrest of the young Saxon, whoee 
intentions admitted no longer of any doubt 
The Emperor wrote in the margin of my report, 
‘This affair must be kept concealed, in order 
to avoid the necessity of publicly following it 
up. The young man's age munt be his excuse, 
None are crimics! at #0 early an age unless 
regularly trained to crime, In s few years bis 
—_ of a alter, ve would then be 

© of having sacrificed a young madman, 
tai Honged © werby facy lato S eae of 
mourning, to which some disb-ponr would al- 
ways be attached, Confine him in the castle of 
‘Vincennes. Have him treated with all the care 
which bis derangement seems to requir, Give 
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him books to ceed. Lat bia family be written 
to, and leave it to time to do the ret. 8 

mm the subject to the Aruh-Chuncellor, wl 
advice will be of great assistance to you." 

“Ia conseqaunce of these orders, young Von 
der Sulhn was placed st Vincennes, where he 
was on the arrival of the Allies in 

aris.” 


‘As Napoleon was engaged in a 
series of toils and cares, encouraging the in- 
Gustry and developing the resouross of bis ma- 
jecte Empire, warding off tho blows of 
‘striving to ooneiliate fors upon the Continent, 
superintending cho calamitous wer in Spain, 
which was every day assuming @ more fierce 
‘ind enngainary character, the yoar rapidly 
passed away. Having been oo long absent from 


A SON BORN TO HIM. 


The hesvily-loaded gus then, with redoubled 
voioe, pesled forth the amnouzoement. From 
the entire city one aniversal roar of acclsnation 
rose and blended with their thanders, Never 
was an earthly monarch greated with » moro 
aGecting demonstration of a nation’s love and 
homags. ‘The birth of the King of Rome! how 
illustrious! The ful mind will pause 
and mse upon the atriking contest furnished 
bis death. Who conld then have imagined 
‘his imperial father would havo died 
isoner i dated stable at St. Helens, 
ld the obj 8 mations love 
expectation, would linger through a few 
thort youre of ‘Deglect and earrow, a theo 
sink into a forgotten grave! 










is and the explsion ot 
f this birth were rapic 





By the ringin 
France, conducting the war upon the banks of artillery, the tage 
the Dannbe, he was under the necessity of spread over the whole of France.  Josephi 
intrustiog the conduct of the Spanish war to his was at Navarre. Her noble heart rejoiced in 
generale. anguish, It was in th —aing of the same 

‘Ou the evening of the 19th of March, 1811, ° ‘at che was informed, 1 the cannon of the 
Maria Louisa was pleced upon tbe couch of neigh>ouring garrison, tha Napoleon bed be~ 
suffering from which no regal wealth or imperial come a father. No one witnessed the toars she 





rank can purcbase exempti 
long-protracted, and her anguish was dreadful. 
Ber attendant Physicians, in the utmost tropi- 
dation, informed Napoleon that the case was one 
of extraordinary difficulty, and that the life of 
cither the mother or the child must te sacrificed, 
“Save the mother,” aaid Napoleor He sat by 
the side of his suffering companion during 
twelve tong hours of agony, endeavouring to 
soothe ber foars and to revive her conrage. 

Percaiving that M. Dubois, the surgeon, had 
ioat hie presence of mind, be inguired, ‘Is this 
= ems Of nnheard-of difficulty ?” 

“TF have met with such before,” the surgeon 
soplied; “but they are rare.” 

“Very well,” rejoined Napoleon; “ saxomoa 
your fortitnde; forget that you are attending 
the Empress; do aa you would with the hom- 
blost tradesman in the Rue St. Denis.” 

‘This judicious advice was attended with happy 
resalta, ‘and both mother and child were sa 

Tt bed previourly heen annonnoed that the 
cannon of” the Invalides shoald proclaim the 
advent of the expected heir to the throne. If 
the child were » princess, twenty-one guns were 
to be fired: if a prince, one handred. At aix 
o'clock in the morning of the 20th of March, all 
Paris was arousad by the oop booming of those 
heary gens ir anauneiation of the arrival of the; 
welcome stranger. Every window was thrown 
ope. Every oar wason the alert. The slam- 
derers were uroused from their pillows, and 
led all tho streets 


to count the tidings which those 
thundering in their ears, The 
grest capital ceased to beat, and in 
glowing veins the current of life stood 

0 twenty.first gun was fired. The interest 
was row intense beyond conception. For 
moment the gunners delayed the next discharge, 
sn8 Pans stood waiting in breathles suspense. | 











silence pe 
metropolis, as 








jon. rhe laboan was shod ln. ber:Isoely 


of the’ basy | Four 


abe thus wrote to 


“Sire,— Amid tho numerous folicitetions 
which you receive from wery comer of France 
‘and from every regiment 2f your army, cau the 
focble voice of a oman reach your ear? Will 
vow deiga t listen to her who so often consoled 
your sorrows and sweetened your pains, cow 
that abo spenka to you ouly of that happiness ia 


chamber, But at midnight 
fapoleon s— 








which all your wishes are” Having 
ceased to be your wife, dare I felicitate you on 
becoming a father? Ye °° rithout hese 


tation; for my soul renders justice to yours, in 
like manner as you know mine. I oan conceive 
every emotion you must experience, as 
divine all that I'feel at this Soren Though 

we sre united by that sympathy 
which warvives all events. 

*Tsbould beve desired to have learned the 
birth of the King of Rome from yourself, and 
not from the sound of the caunon of Evrenx, ot 
from the courier of the Prefect. I know, how- 
‘ever, that, in preference to all, your first atten. 
tions are due to the public authorities of the 
sinte, to the foreign ministers, to your family, 
and especially to the fortunate princess who has 
realised your dearest hopes. She cannot be moro 
tenderly devoted to you than I'am, bat she hus 
been enabied to ontribnte snore towards your 
happiness, by secur’ ; that of France, She 
has, then, B right . your first feelings, tc al 

cares; and I, who was but your companiog 
in times of difficulty—I cannot ‘ask more thay: 
for 2 place in your aections far ramoved from 
that occupied by the Emprem Maria Louisa. 
Not till you have ceased to watch by her bed— 
not till you are weary of embracing your son 
will you take your pen to converse with yout 
Bind will wait. 

++ Meanwhile, it is not possibie for ma to delay 
telling you that more than any coe 2 the world 











do I rejoice in + and you will not doubt 
my sincerity ‘oben There say, that, far from 
feeling an affliction at e sacrifice for 
the repose of all, ¥ congratulate myself on 
having made it, since I now suffer alone. Bet 
I am wrong; I do not suffer while you are 
happy, and I have bat ove regret in not having 
yet done enough to prove how dear yon were to 
me I ar 20 savant of the health a the 

my to depend spon zou, ese, 
fara to hope tbat I ball have ‘ial 
details of the great event which secures the 
perpetuity of the narae you have #o nobly illns- 
trated, “Engéne and 
fmparting their own satisfaction; bot it is from’ 
you that I dcsire to know if your child be well— 
if he resembles you—if I slialt one day be per- 
mitted to wee him. In short, I expoet from you 
unlimited confidence, and upon such I bave 


‘some claims, in consideration, sire, of the bound. {2) 


Jess attachment I shall cherish for you while life 
remains.” 


Jonepbine had bat just despatched this letter 
when a courier was eunounced with a note from 
tho Emperor. With intense agitation, she ro- 
ceived the youthful and fragile page the 
billet, and immediately retired to hor private 
apartment. Half an hour elapsed before she 
again made her appearance. Her eyes were 
swollen with wocping, and the billet, which she 
still held in her hand, was blurred with ber tears. 
She gave the page @ note to the Eiaperor in 
‘eply, and presented him, ip tokon of her appre 
siation of the tidings which he hed broaght, a 
smail morooco case, containing @ diamond 
breast-pin and five thousand francs in gold. 

Then, with @ tromalous voice, cbe read the 
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lortense will write me, | intrude 





tian. 


soother, ince be S# youre Ukewive, nor deem 
sither false or exne-zernte’ eentianeats which you 
have 2 fully c r own bert. 
Tho moment J + 
Napoleon in your bands, wan unqnesiovaily one 
of the happiest of sy lif. It effaced, for w 
time, tho recollection of all thst bad preceded 
it, for never bave T received frum yon a more 















touching mark of affection is more: it is 
one of esteem—of sincer’ attachment, Still, I 





ama perfectly sensible, sire, that those meetings 
which afford me so much plearuro cannot fre 
quently be renewed, and 1 must not so far 
on your compliance as to put it often 
under contribution. Lat this ancritice to yout 





domestic tranquillity be one proof more of my 
desire to rake you bapny.” 
St Helen Tt ip but 


tice to obser tat, a: 
showed himself resolved 
phine consented to it. 
severe secrifice, but she 8 
muring, and without att 
ot obsta les whic 
_ have opposed to the 
ducted Uerself with the upr 
creas, Sixe desired that the 
dnet the proveediags, end sh 
offe s of eervice with regard to 
A ts 
“Josephine would «illingly bave resp 
Louisa. She freqner tly spoke of her wit 
interest, as well as of the young King of 
‘Maria Louisa, on he part, bebaved wond. 
Engéne and Hortense; but she 
a utmost dislike, and even jeslor 


ept_ ia E wished one dey to take or to 


Emperor's note to her friends. Its concluding | Malmaison, but she buret into tears when 
lines were— This infant, in concert with our|irade the propossl, She said slio did 3 
Eagine, will oonstitute my happiness and that of |< iy visiting Josephine, only she did 


Fruce” 


Aa Josephine road these words with emphasis, |; cention of going to Malmaison, ther 


sho exclaimed, “Ie it possible to be more 
amiable? Conld anything be better calculated 
to soothe whatever might be painful in my 
thoughts at this moment, did ¥ not so sincerely 
love the Emperor? This smiting my som with his 
own is, indeed, worthy of him who, when be 
Wills, ia tho most delightful of men. TLis is it 
which bas so mach moved me.” 

Notwithstanding the jealousy of Maria Louisa, 
Napoleon arranged a plan by which bo presented 
to Josephine the idolized child. The interview 
took place at the Royal Pavilion, near Paris, 

Shortly after this interview, Josephine thus 
wrote to Napoioon:— 


“ Assurediy, sire, it was not mere curiosity 


which led me to desire to meet the King of 


Rome; I wished to examine his countenanoe— 
to hear the sound of his voice, 6o like your own 
to bebold yon caress a son on whom conte 
#0 many hopas, and to repay him the tendemess 
wich you tavtsbed on in own Ragion Whea 
you recall how dearly you loved mine, you will 


mot be surprised et wy affection for the eon of 





te know it, But, wherever she susp ed my 
was 00 
st -atagem which she did not employ fo: 


of aunoying me. She ve lef mu; and, as 


these visits reemed to vex exce «| V'did 
violence to my own feelir nd ecatcély ever 
went to Malmaison. Still, rer, when I did 


sunter & flood of 


happen to go, I was sure t 
vances of every 


tears and a maltitads of 


Baron Meneval, . 
peror, a1 subsequent! 
thus’ testifies respecting 
character:—— 

“The Exoperor, burdened with cara, and per- 
ceiving himself upon the eve of rupture with 
Rassia, occupied his time between the multi- 
Iabours of bis cabinet, reviews, and the 
work of his ministers. It was in the society of 
his wife and his son that he sought the only re 
creation for which he bad any taste. The for 
roments of leisure which the toils of the day 
left bim he consecrated to his son, whoss totter 

he loved to gaide with aven feminine 

When the precious ohild stumbled 


vate secretary to the Em- 
to Maria Louies, 
fapoleon's domestic 
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and fell hefore his father could provent if, he was her, what it all meant. ‘I Jove yon too well,’ 
foccived with caress and with joyons ehouts of] she’ replied, ‘net to bide your anger from the 
laughter. ‘The Empresa sasisted in those family | crowd in the oourt-yard. You, perhaps, wil 
tees, bat abe took # lest active part than th ‘one day be called to govern all’ those people; 
Emporer, This trio, whose simplicity compelled and what would they sy if thoy saw you in 
oze to forget their unspeakable grandeur, pre- mach a St of rage? Do you think they would 
amited the touching spectacle of a citizen's over obey you ifthey kuow you to be #0 wicked ?” 
household, united by ties of the most tender af- | Upon this, the child asked predon, and pro- 
fection. Who could have imagined the destiny | mived never again to give ‘way to auch fie of 
reserved for those who composed it? That man, |angor. This,” the Kinperor cwntizued, “war 
who has been represented as insensible to senti- | language very different from thnt addreased by 
‘ments of sympathy and kindness, wae s tender|M. Villeroi to Louis XV. ‘Behold all these 
husband and father.” people, my prince,’ eald he They belong % 
The fuuowing well-suthenticated anocdote, you. ‘All the men you see youder ure yours.” 
telated by Baron Meneval, beautifally illustrates” Napoleon cberiabed this eb with an intonstty 
the social apwitof Napoleon, ‘The remembrance of afitetion which no eartbly love baa, parhape 
of © taste imbibed in the familiarity of the do- over surpassed, “Do I deceivs raysclf,” said 
etc lle which ahe had peated in ber youth, he, one day at St. Holec, to the Cotuted Moo- 
inspired the Empress one day fo. make en tholon in imagicing chat i rook, all hight 
omelet. While abe was employed in thet eral us it is, would be an elysium if my son were 
Portant culinary operation, the Emperor, an-|by my side? On receiving into my arms that 
annoanced, entered the room, ‘The Empress, a infant, 20 wany times fervently implored of 
fittle embarrassed, endeavoured to conceal her | Heaven, could Ihave believed that one day Ie 
operations. “ARI” exclaimed the | would have beoome the source of my greatest 
with » latent smile, “what is going on here? |angnish? Yes, madame, every day ho costa me 
Teams to me I perotive 6 cngalar odour, as off tears of blood” I linagino to” myself the moat 
frying.” ‘Thon, passing round the Empress, he horrid events, which I cannot remove from my 
discovered the cbafing-dish, the silver sancepan in| mind. I seo either the potion or tho erapoisoned 
which the butter bogan to melt, the ealad-bowl, |frnit which is aboat to terminste the days of that 
and the eggs, “How!” exclaimed the Em-| young innocent by the most crue} eufferings 
peror; ‘ere you making an omelet? You know | Compasionate my weakness, madame; console 
nothing aboot it. I will show you how it is} mel” 
done.” He immediately took his at the} Soon after the birth of the King of Rome, 
table, and went to work with the Empress, she | Napoleon contemplated erecting a palace for him 
serving as ausistant-cook. The omelet was at | upon the banks of the Seine, nearly opposite the 
last wade, end ons side was fried. Now came | bridge of Jona. The goverment accordingly 
ifficulty of taraing it by tossing it over with attempted to parchasa the houses sitnated apon 
artistic skill in the frying-pan. Napoleon, inthe the ground. They had obtained all except the 
attempt, awkwardly tossed it upon the floor. dilapidated hut of a cooper, which was estimated 
Smiling, be said, “I bave given myself credit | to be worth about twelve hundred and fifty francs. 
for more exalted talents than 1 possesa;” and be| The owner, a nulish man, finding the possession 
lett the Empress undisputed mistress of the| of bis hut to be quite essential to the plan, de 
ovieine, manded ten thowsand franca. The exorbitant 
‘Mudame de Montesqnien was appointed go-| demand was reporied to the Emperor, He ro- 
vverness to the infant Prinea, She was a womsn | plied, “It is exorbitant; but the poor man will 
of rare excellence of character, and nobly dis-| be turned ontof hia home; pay it to hia.” The 
shurged her responsibilities. “Madame Montes-| man, finding his demand #0 promptly acceded 
quien,” eaid Napoleon st St. Helena, “was ato, immediately declarcd that, upon further re- 
woman of singular merit. Her piety was sin-| Gection, he could not afford to tol) it tor less than 
cere, and her principles excellent. She hed the thirty thousand francs. All exposta/auions ware 
highest claima on my esteem T]in vain. The architect knew uot what to do. 
wauted half a dozen like her. I have | Ho was afraid to annoy the Emperor again witk 
gra hem ll sppoiatments equal, to, their| the subject, and yet he could 20% proooed with 
rts, The following anecdote will afford a|bis plan. ‘The Emperor was again appealed (0. 
correct ides of the manner in which Madame|"Tbia fellow,” said Napoleon, “ trifes with us 
Montesquieu managed the King of Rome, The| bat there is no help for it, We must, pay th 
apartments of the young Prince were on the! money.” The cooper now increased his pris 
round-floor, and loaked out on the court of the to fifty thousand franca The Emperor, whi 
Fuilerios.. ‘At almost every hour in the day, informed of it suid indiguantly, The man 
umbers of people were looking in at the window a wretch. I will not purchase his house. 
in the hope of soeing him. One day, when bo shall remain where it ia, » monument of m: 
was in a violent ft of pasion, and rebelling respect for the laws.” The plans of thesrchitect 
farionsly against the anthority of Madame Mon- were changed. The works were in progress at 
teaquien, she immedietely ordered all the shutters the time of Napoleon’ ; 
tobe closed. The child, surprised at the sudden M. Bonvivant, finding hicself in the 
Garkness, asked Memon Qwiau. as he used to eall OF rovuish and building materials, bitterly 
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lamented his folly, Ho was Hing, = few years! puizing them te death. Several arrests took 
ayo, at Paagy, still at work at his trade. The | place, which were followed by & trial and capital 
Bourbona, on their retarn to Paris, threw dowa Pomerat There Js no donbt that, if I had 
the rising walls of the palace, and destroyed! pot detained the Sicilian ofticer, he might bave 
heir foundations. i found his way back to the Queen, ol ante be 

“One day, at Compiégne,” says the Duke of anticipate, by two months, the period for 
Gaia, “1 wee walking with the Emperor in the | ing her plan ito eet, which would eve "bop. 
park, when the King of Rome appeared, in the ' pened previously to the English bein, 
arms of his nurve, accompanied by his governess, /of it. It bas been a very prevalent opt 
the Countess of Montesquien. Afar caressing every means of destroying the Engl 
bis cou foe a few momants, be cootiooed be: find soosptance with ehe Expercr 
wwatk, saying to me, “Bebold a child who would of thin, bare jum related a fact which ia pere 
have beon far happier to have been born = pri- sonal to him, and which is mill unknown in 
vate individual, with a moderate income. He, France, because he bad ordered mo not to 
is destined to bear a heavy burden upon his omens world.” 
shoulders,’ wid Napoleon at <4. Helena, ' 

‘The Duke of Rovigo, then minister of | toa w irgcnatance w ich fs perfectly trae. He 
relates an anecdote highly illustrative of these appears to have preserved nome which 3 
times. Wo introdace it in his words. The event ! wrote on the occasion, a» well as to have rocol 
eccarred in the autumn of the year 1620, IJected some of my expressions. I did not like 

“A Sicilian brig of war hove in sight of oes have it publicly mentioned, as it implicated 
of the sinall porte of Dalmatia Jt landed an| eo nears relation to my son. I did not wish to 
officer belonging to the Sicilian navy, who was | have it known that one so nearly allied by blood 
in the confidential employment of the late Queen! to him could be capable of proposing #o atrocious 
of Napies and Sicily. She sent him officially to -an act as thet made by Caroline to me. It was 
the principal officer in command, for whom he ‘to make a second Sicllan ‘Vespors; to massacre 
was the beater of @ most extraordinary com- all the English army and the English ia Sicily, 
mission. Marshal Marmont having sent him to: which she offered to effect, provided I would 
te, I interrogated him, und received his written ‘ support and afford her assistance after the desd 
declaration, to which is affixed hie signature.‘ was done. I threw the agent who was the 
It relnted that the Queen of Sicily, who was/ bearer of the proposal into prison, where he 
impatient to shake off the Englsb yoke, had | remained unti} the revolution which reat me to 
resolved to attempt it by renewing agtinet the, Elba. Hemuat have been found, among otbera, 
the Sirilian Vespers” a3 soon as abe might feelin the prisons thut were allotted for vste 
aatisfied that, in the event of failare, she might ! criminals.” 
ely opon finding ap arylom in eome part of, 

Italy, under the French dominion. The officer! —_ 

fied thet everything was in readiness for tho 

‘execution of this project. It was to take place 

immediately afer bis retam to Sily. He laid CHAPTER LIL 

‘open all the means of maooese which the Queen PHE RUGBIAN WAR 
had at her command. » 

‘ After receiving the declaration of the Sicilian | Tea eM ee ne a ot Ganlereeeh, 
officer, it became my duty to communicate it to | Scott, and Lockhart—Nature at the etrife—Napoleou's 
the Emperor, Be read the whole propose, and| application to his allioe—Hostile movements of Alex 
could not repross his indignation st the presump-| $2der—Sentervous at Dresden-~ConSdence of the 
tion that be could have lent bis assistance to| poicoas goueraie—Miasion of the ADU de. Bradt 
such & cowardly massacre. He ordered me to! Striking remarks 1 tho Duke of Gasta—Maguifictns 
@etain the Sicilian officer, who was, in conse. | desizne of the Emperor. 

nee, lodged fn the Casto of Vineshnes, where | ‘Tax «History of the Peninsular Rey” by 

confined when the Allies entered | Colonel Nw become one of the Bi 
Paris, He haa since died, Hisname was Amelia, | classic, Ir ins magnificent tribute to the genius 
and must till be found inserted in the registors | and the grandeur of the Duke of Wellington, 
of the court of that dnogeon, where it may | Colonel NAD apie, aiding with his sword inthe over. 
ready be oeau, A fow mouthe aber this event, | throw of poleon, surely will not be accused 
the foreign newspapers alluded to tho discovery | of being the blind oulogist of bis illustrions foo 
tude by the Engliah in Sicily of & project for| He thus testifies respecting the character of the 
French Emperor, and the caus he #o nobly 
About the g:lddle of the thirteenth comtary, Charte, advocated. 
Sapa einen corgitsy wes cresusclardi |indooy Re mere ieee ae 
i ons} = ast | inc moving spring of the English Tories’ 
Streapera the eoueplsators sasaraly 6700 ae thar | Policy. Napoleon was warred against, not, a2 
QOSPeE ae wicca cee an ated ecane of of carzage | they ‘pretended, because be was a tyrant and a 
ancl Neither exe nor nex wan spared. usurper, for ho was neither; ot oecause his 
Semen ani chUdres sore et Sow mercondy hr toe iran of Span wan najecs bck. baewars be 


champ: d in the ‘arses fo massacre bas ever 
Sinoe bene ealled the Siciiaw Pagpere and successful enemy of arin 












































1818, DIFFERENCES 


eeatio pri ‘Ths happiness and independence 
rien, Deere 
thelr state papers and speeches, end their anger 
und mortification were extreme when they found 
Wocess against the Emperor had fostered that 
democracy it was their object to destroy. 

“Such was Nepoleon’s aitustion; apd as ho 
read the signs of the times traly, be knew that 
ia. his military skill, and the rago of the pea 
aante at the ravages of the enemy, he sovat find 
tho moans to extricate himself from his difieul- 
ties, or, rather, to extricate bis country, for self 
hhad no place in his policy, eave as his personal 
glory was identified with France and her proe- 
perity. Never before did the world see a man 
soaring so high and devoid of all ecliish ambi- 
tion, “Let thore who, honestly secking trath, 
doubt this, indy Nepoteon careh 


folly. Let them 
read the record of his second sbdloetion, pab-| 
lished by hin brother Lucisn, that stera repub-{ 

i 


lican who refused kingdoms as the price 
principles, und they will doubt no longer. 
fapoleon's power was supported in France 
by that deep sense of his gooduess aa a sove- 
reign, and that admiration for his genius, which 
pervaded the poorer and middle olasses of the 
Prcples, by, tbe love which they bore towards 


im, and wt) bear for his memory, because 


: 








Private vices, and because his public works, ! 


wondrous for their number, their utility, and/ also 


grandeur, never stood mill. Under him the| 
poor man never wanted work. To France he| 
geve noble {nstitotions, » comparatively just | 
code of Inws, and glory unmatohed since ‘the 
Ts ta va | 
“The 9 idol fapolecn. if 
might. And to nssert their attachment oom- 
menced oly when they became soldiers, is to 
acknowledge that his excellent qualities and 
reatnesa of mind turned hatred into devotion | 
moment he was approached. But Napoleon: 
never was hated by the people of France; ho| 
was their own creation, and they loved him so 
as monarch waa never loved before. His march 
from Cannes to Paris, surrounded by hundreds 
of thousands of poor'men who were not sol- 
diers, can never be effaced nor disfigured. For 
six weeks, at any moment, any assassin might, 
by s single shot, have acquired the reputation | 
of « tyrsnnicide, and obtained vast rewards be- 
tides from the trembling monarchs and aristocrats 
of the earth, who scrupled not to instigate men 
to the shamefal deed. Many thera were baso 
‘enough to undertake, but none #0 hardy as to 
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had formed with that end, sever for himself 
; and henoe it is that the multitudes 
of many nations instinctively revere his memory. 
And neither the movarch nor the aristocrat, 
dominant though they be by hin fall, feel them 
selveo 40 casy in their high places as to rejoice 
much in their victory. 
aa 1814, the vie coloare (the Boorboa 
were 6u ign armies, an 
Sag ce papel by toes in 
chief to the earth; bat when, rising again in his 
wondrous might, he came back alone from Elba, 
the poorer people, with whom only patriotiem ix 
ever to be found, and that becanss they are 
Poor, and therefore unsophisticated, crowded to 
eet bim and bsi) him ea a father. Not becanse 
they held him blamelows. Who horn of woman 
is? They demanded redrose of grievances, even 
while they clung instinctively to him as their 
ty sad Protection against the locust tyranny 








‘The principal charges which bave beon brought 
‘against Napoleon ara the massacre of the pri- 
eoners at Jaffa and the poironing of the sick 
in the hospital thers, the execution of the Duke 
d'Engbien, the invarion of Spain, the divorce of 
Josephine, and the war with Rosia, Ho has 
sho generally been accused of deluging Barapa 
in blood, impelled by bis love of war, and to 
ify bis insatiable ambition. Wo bave thue 
: seorial, in ae to th. iets a 
facta, together with Napoleon's explanations, an 

ie searuing, comioest of hie fen.” Bedore 
entering upon a narrative of the events of the 
Russian campeiga, it is necessary, with some 
degree of miputeness, to explain the complicated 
eavses of the war. 

‘William Bazlitt, in the following terms, re- 
cords his view of the influence of Eugland ix 
promoting the Rossian war:— 

“Let a country,” says he, “be ao situated aa 
to annoy others at pleasure, but to be iteelf in- 
acosssible to attack; let it be subject to a bosd 
who is governed entirely by bis will and pa 
sions, and eitber deprived of or deaf to reuse 
let it go to war with a neighbe 
folly, or for the worst of all ps causes, to 
‘overtarn the independence of a nation and the 
Liberties of mankind ; let it bo defeated at first 
by the spirit and resentment kindled by « wanton 
and unprovoked attack, and by tho sense of 
shame and irresolution occuxioned by the weak- 
ness of ite pretended motives and the busences 
of its real anes; let it, however, persevere, and 
make 8 vow of lncting hatred and of war to ex- 
termination, listening only to disappointed pride 
sod revenge, and relying on its own sec: 

















excoute the orime, and Napoleon, guided by the let it join with others, influenced by simi 
poople of France, passed unharmed to s throne, counsels, but not exempted, by their situation, 
whence it required a millien of foreign bayonets from suffering the consequences, or paying the 
to drive him. From the throne they drove him, just and natural forfeit of disgraco, disuster, and 
‘but not from the thonghta and hearta of men.  Tmortification for the wrong they bad zocunt to 
“But, aa I have before said, and it is true, inflict on truth and liberty; let it still beld out, 
Napoleon's ambition was for the and watching ot making opportunities to bully, te 
perity of France, for the regeneration of| wheedle, to stir up the passions, or tempt the 
Fraripe, foe che seabilgy of Che system whioh he | evanee of cocutriea, enarting under old woud 
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‘are not retumed to the policy of the nobles. The im 

the babitanta of Swoden, disgusted with the conduot 
thelr mad king, Gustavas IV., ejected him 

the erome. Hoping te secure Epes 

i and ¢ obtain the favour of France 
the 


wo 


to engage in new wars for which 

propsred, and of That ther Shae all 
panishment; let it lengh xt the flames 
consume the vitels of other kingdotos, exalt 
the blood thet i shed, and boast that it is 
richer for all the money thet it squanders; encroachments ot Rumis, they 
it, after having exhausted itself in invectives after various political vicissitndes, Ber- 
against anarchy and licentionmess, and made a nadotts to the vacant throne Prince 0 
Dillitary chiefiain necessary to suppress the very Ponte-Corvo was e tnarsbal of Fiunce, Ho was 
ovile it had engendered, ory ont against des- one of the ablest of Napoleon's general. Ho 
potism and arbitrary sway; let it, unsatisGied had married Mademoiselle Clary, sister of the 
with calling to ite aid all the fury of political wile of Josoph Bonaparte, The Swedish alec 
prejudice and national hatred, proceed to blacken tors supposed that this choice would be peculiarly 
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the character of the only person who can bafle 
its favourite projects, so that his name sball 
soem to taint the air and his existence to oppress 
the earth, and all this without the least founda- 
tion, by tho means of @ free press, and from tie 
peculisy and almost exclusive pretension of « 
‘whole people to morality and virtue; let the 
deliberate and total disregard of truth and 
decency produce irritation and ill-blood; let the 
repeated breaches of treaties impose new and 
harder terms on kings who beve ao respect to 
their word, and nations who have uo will of their 
‘own; let the ne proflgato contempt of the ordinary 
rules of warlare cause reprisals, and give @ 
handle to complain against injustice and foul 
play; let the uselessness of all that had been 
done, or that is possible, to bring about @ pesce 
and disura: an unrelenting and unprincipled 
hostility, lead to desperate and impracticable 
attempts, and the necessary consequence will be, 
that the extreme wrong will assume the appear- 
wace of the extreme right; nations groaning 
under the iron yoke of the victor, and forgetti 
that they wore the aggressors, will onl foal 
that they are the aggrieved party, and will 
endeavour to shake off their bumilistion at 
whatever cost; subjects will make common 
cause with their rulers to remove the evils 
which the latter have brought upon them. 

“To the indiscriminate confusion, nations will 
be attacked that have given no sudicient or im- 
mediate provocation, and their resistance will be 
the sigaal for a general rising. In the determi- 
gation not to yield till all ia lost, the war will be 
carried on to a distance and on » scale, when 
success becomes doubtful at every step, and 
roverses from the prodigious extent of the means 





fying to Napoleon; bat it was not 80, 
"hongh Napoleon had ever treated Bernadotte 
with great kindness and forbearance, there waa 
but little sympathy between them, When in- 
formed of the election, Napoleon replied— 

“Tt would not become me, the elected mo- 
narch of the poople, to set myself against the 
elective franchise of other vations. I, bowevo. 
he aerwards oaid, ‘ felt © secret instinct tha, 
Bernadotto was @ serpent whom I was nourishing 
in my bosom.” 

The newly-clected Princo immediately paid 
bis respects to the Emperor, who received him 

AL ‘you are offered the crown of Sweden,” 
‘said Napoicon, “I permit you to accept it. FE 
had anotues wish, na you know. Bat, in sbort, 
it is you ewurd which haa made you a king, 
and you are senmble that it is not for me to 
stand in the way of your good fortuna.” 

He then entered very fully with him into the 
bel yr i policy, in ee Ber fagof 

ent to concur. Every da; 

ceunded the cope lovée with bis ne tae 
ing with the other courtiers. By such means 
be completely gained the heart of Napoleon. 

He was about to depart poor. Unwilling 
that his general should proseot himself to the 
' Swedish throne in that necessitous state, like « 
mere adventurer, the Emperor generously pro~ 
sented him with two millions of francs out of his 
own treasury, He even granted to his family 
the endowments which, as a foreign princd, 
Bernadotte could no longer himself retain; and 
they finally parted on apparently terms of mu- 


tual satisfaction, 


Alexander had for a long time been imy 








employed, more disastrous and irretrievable ; and | nate in his demands that Napoleon should pled 
thus, without any other change in tho object or| himself that the kingdom of Poland showa 
rineiples of the war than & perseverance in| never be re-established, and that the Duchy of 
iniquity, and an ntter detiaucs of consequences, | ‘Warsaw, which had been the Prussian share of 
the original wrong, aggravated © thousandfold, | Poland, should receive no accession of strength. 
aball tarn to seeming tight—impending ruin to|On the absolute refusal of Napoleon to consent 


assured triumph; and 08 to Paris and 
exterminating manifestocs not only gain impu- 
nity and forgiveness, but be converted into 
deligious processions, Te Deume, and solemne 
areathing strains for the deliverance of man- 
kind, So much can be done by the wilfal in- 
freuation of one country and oe man.” 

Russia was now continaing dsily to exbibit 
sore hostile aspeet. Disappointed in the oo- 
speration ‘Nepoleon, Alexander 





to these conditions, Alexander replied in Ian 
of irritation and menace, 
means Russia,” sad Napoleon to the 
envoy of Alexander, “by holding each lan- 
1 Does she desice war? If Thad wishad 
to re-establish Poland, I need but have said so, 
and should not have, in that case, withdraws 
my troops from Germany. Bat I will not dis- 
houour myself by declaring that the Polish 
Kingdom shall never be re-eslablished, nor 


| 
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sender myself ridiculous by using the language 
of the Divinity. Te wold sally oy memary t0 
pat my saa] to ex act which recognised the par- 
tition “of Polacd. Much more would it dis~ 
honour me to declare that the realm should 
‘tever be restored. No! I can enter into no en- 
agement that would operate against the brave 
People who have served me so well, and with 
‘toch constant good-will and devotion,” 

Alexander next demanded that Napoleon 
should guarantes to him the possession of the 
right bank and the moaths of the Danube, and 
also of the provinces of Moldavia and Wal. 
Ischia. Bat Napoleon, in deference to Turkey 
and Austria, refused to lend his assistance to 
these acts of encroachment. He wonld simply 
consent to leave those nations to setile those 
diGiculties among themeclves, without any inter- 
ference on hi figs 

The English cabinet immediately took ad- 
vantage of these now perplexities into which 
Nepoleon was plunged. Agents were seut to 
St. Petersburg to form a new coalition agui 
Napoleon. Constitutional England and despotic 
Russia joined hands to crash the “ Emperor of | 
the Republic.” The cabinet of St. James opened 
wa troasnres of gold to the Czar, and offered the 
wost efficient oo-operation with ite reeistless 
bavy and its strong armies, Tho Russians wors 
encouraged to hostilities by the wsmarance that 
No poleon was so entangled in the Spanish war 
shat be could withdraw no efficient forces to re- 
sist the armies of Russia. 

“ During the last cionths of my sojourn in St. 
Perersburg,” 
did Alexander make mo the confidant of his 
‘snxions feclings{ England, the implacable 























ney of France, maintained secret agents at | 


the court of Rassis, for the parpose of stirring 
ap diseffection and discontent wround the throne. 
Tho English cabinet was well aware that a pro- 
prganda war was impomible as long as Russia 
suould continue allied to Francs. On this point 
ail the Powers wore ugreed, and the consequence 
vag, that all the sovereigns wore perjured, one 
only excepted. Ho was to be sednced from his 

-sgianoe or doomed to destraction. Alexander, 
at the period tos ‘Tam now referring, was 
np Tonger a gry, thoughts young man. The 
siroumetances by which he found himself sur 
roonded had forced @ train of serious reflection 
‘on his mind, and he seemed perfectly to under- 
stand the peculiarity of hia personel position. 
in his private conversations with me, he ofien 
aaid many things which he would not bave eaid 
to his own brothers, and which possibly be could 
not bave said with safety to his ministers. Be- 
neath gn exterior air of confidence, be concealed 
the moat gloomy apprehensions. In the irritated 
feeling which then pervaded the public mind in 
Russia, Alexander's intimacy with the French 
ambsssadot was severely reprehended, and be 
knew it. We sometimes enjoyed a hesrty langh 
at finding ourselves compelled to make assig- 
nationa with #6 mucb secrecy ws two young 
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“My dear Caulainconrt,” said Atexendsr te 
[mo one evening, when we mere couvarsing or 
the balcony of tho Emprese’s aparrments, * Na- 
poleon onght 1 be made srgusinted with the 
pss which are bere hatching sgainat him. 3 
concealed nothing from you, my denr dake 
‘In my oonfidenos, I have perbaps overstepped 
the limits of strict propriety. ten your Em- 
peror all that I have revealed to you; tell bir 
all that you bave sesn and read; tell him that 
here the earth trembles benenth my feet; that 
here, in my own empire, he has rendered my 
ition intolerable by hi ion of trentiea, 
‘ransmit to him from me this candid and fina! 
‘declaration. If once the war be finally entored 
japon, either he, Napoleon, or I, Alexander, must 
‘ose our crown.’ ” 

‘The violation of treaties here referred to was 
Napoleon's seizure of the territories of Oldenburg 
to prevent smuggling. 

Napoleon, weary of folds ef blood, was ex- 
; tremely reluctant again to draw the sword, The 
consolidation of his empire demanded peace, 
France, after a struggle of twenty yearn against 
combined Europe, was xnxious for repose. 
[Dees these circumstances, Napoleon aguin 
{made the most strenuous ondeavours to pro- 
i mote peace. Ho sent an envoy to the Czar with 
assurances of his most kind, fraternal feolings. 
He pledged himself that he would do nothing, 
\directly or indirectly, to instigate the re-este- 
Dlishment of the kingdom of Poland; promised 
ny reasousbie indemnification for past griov- 
ances; aud even con-eated to allow Russia to 











Caulaincourt, “how frequently j relax the rigours of the Continental systema, bi 


opening her ports, cuder Hecases, to, English 
But Russia waa now uader the influeice 
of the cabinet of St. Jumes, Tho English could 
not long retain their positions in the Peninsula 
‘unless they could cause Napoleon again to 09 
assailed from the North. ‘The war party was 
im the ascendant. In hese concessions of Naw 
poleon the Czar thought he saw bat indications 
of weakness He, therefore, influsnoed by the 
hostile nobles, replied that he would sccept the 
terms, provided, first, that Napoloon would 
ledge himseif to resist any attempt of the 
“olee to regain their independence; secondly, 
| that be would allow Russia to teke possession 
of a portion of the Duchy of Warsaw; and, 
thirdly, that he would withdraw all his troopa 
from Germany, and retire beyoud the Rhine, 
Kourakis, the Russian ambassador, in pub: 
mitting this insulting ultimatum to the cabinet 
of the Tuileries, siguified his intention to quit 
Paris in eight days if they were not accepted. 
Tho indignation of Napoleon was strongly 
aroused. 




















“Tt was long,” sald Napoleon at St. Helens, 
“since I bad deen acenstomed to such a tone, 
and I was not in the habit of allowing myselt to 
de anticipated. 1 could bave marched to Rnssia 
at the hecd of the rest of Europe. The enter- 
prise was popnisr. The cause was Europaas, 
Tt was the last offort that remuined to be innde 
jby France. Her fate. and that of the new 









Europea evetam. depended the 

Riese was the last Neomcen! Eagan ret 
Alexander and I were in the condition of two 
boustors, who, withont wishing to Ggitt, were 
endeavouring to frighten each other. F wonld 
most willingly have main! peace, being 
surrounded and overwhelmed by unfavourable 
ciroumstanoes; and all I have since learned 
convinces me that Alexander was oven lew it 
desirous of war than myself” 

In reference to these difficulties, Napier says: 
“The unmatched power of Napoleon's genins 
was now being displayed in » wonderful manner. 
Hie intereat, his inclination, and his expectation ahould 
‘were alike opposed to a war with Rusia. But 
Alexander and himeelf, each hoping that a me- 
pacing display of strength would reduce the 
other to negotiation, advanced, atep by wep 
blows could no longer be avoided, ores . 
wan capable of sincere friendship, had relied too 
much and too long on the existence of » like 
feeling in the Russian Emperor; and, misled 
perhaps by the sentiment of his own euergy, did 
ot wufficiently allow for the daring intrigues of 
‘© court where the secret combinations of the 
nobles formed the governing power. 

“With s court oc axoamn, angry negotiations, 
‘once commenced, mamered war F inevitable, aod 
he more expecially that the Ressian oabinet, 
which had long determined on hostilities, though 








tindecided as to the time of drawing the sword, 
fran wal ware ofthe stort da ‘and proceed. 
of Austria in Italy, and of the discontent of 


tibet ‘The Hollanders were known wo 
Lon pra and the deep hatred which the 
pi, of roma 8. French wos, 
Piaeer ernsdotte, who 
had resolved to cast down the alder 9g wack 
he rose, was the searet adviser of ou ee 
tgsiow’ Nepolen's power in Italy, and be was 
in communication with the Spaniards. Thos 
Napoleon, having a war in Spain which required 
three handred thousand men to keepin » balanced 
state, was forced, by resistless cironmetances, into 
another and more formidable contest in the dis- |“ 
tant North, when the whole of Enrope was pro- | 
pared to rise upon bis lines of commanication, 
acd when his extonsive sos frontier was exposed 
to the all-powerful navy of Great Britain.” 
‘Military preparations of enormous 


magnitude | 
were now made on both sides to preparo for a 
conflict which seemed inevitable. ‘The war with | 


England was the couse of nll those troubles. 
Posco with England would immediately brinj 

repose to the world. Nepoleon was so “evatel 
that ho was exposed to blows on every side from 
the terrible fleet of England He coald strike 
no blows in return. Britannia needed no * bul- 


ry 
bot the fleet of England could bombard the oitSes 
of France and of her allies, ravage their colonies, 
‘and consume their commerce, Under these cir- 
eumstances, Napoleon consented to make still’ 
another effort to disarm ¢/~ hostility of his im- 
Placable for. 
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According te his asval custom,” says ANson, 
“ie teat commens te oom ew ee 
penta ies le propos pence to 
Seen aoe mate 
in pain ahoald be guaran 
that France Thould penaunee all exeaion of het 
empire on the side of the Pyrenee; thatthe 
a Syomty of Spa, bool, dela! 
ft, a ountry govern 

national netaton of the Cartes thet the inde 

pendence and secczi orvugal shout 
fzarantod, and the ‘Dove of Bragane eign to 
that kingiom; thatthe, kingdom of Kapha 
‘in the hands of ite present rales, 
snd thes of Silly with itspreeeot Kenge and taal 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy showld be evacuated 
Oy eb Frac and Bs ‘troops, both by land 


7a To thea propoala Lord Castloreagh replied, 
thet if, by the term ‘reigning dynesty,’ the 
French government meant the royal authority of 
Spain and its government as now veeted in 
Joreph Bonaparve and the Cortes Deenbied 
under hia authority, and not the goverament of 
Ferdinand VIL, no negotiations could be 
mitted on sach & basis.” 

The desire for peace most have been incon 
ceivably strong in the bovom of Napoleon to have 
rendered it possible for him thus perseveringly 
to plead witb his arrogant fos. Ho waa re 
{ pnlaed, insulted, treated with unblushing eri, 
renewedly assailed without warning, and yet, for 
the onke of suffering humanity, be never cessed 
to implore peace. He was finally crushed by the 
onset of # million of bayonets. His great beart 
Finlded to tho agony of Se. Helena, af then his 
triumphant foes pet npon the tomb of their 
‘iotim the guilt of their own doods of aggression 

and blood." In consequence, the noble name of 
Napoleon is now, in the months of thousands, 
but a by-word and a mockery—but tho synonym 
for bloodthiratiness and insatiable anibitim. An 
sot more ungenerons than thie earth has never 
witnessed. But God is just. Ho will yot lay 

igment to the line and rightooumess to the 


Sir Walcer Soott, unable to deny this new 
| pacific overtare, disingennonly secka to attribute 
“Te wight be,” 
‘6 spccenses, or the 
ty ‘@ war involving #0 
many contingencies as that of Russia, of it might 
‘be @ desire to impress the French public that he 
was always disposed towards peace, that indaood 
Napoleon to direct the Duke of Bassano to write 
j letter to Lord Castlereagh. This feeble effort 
towards a general perce having altogether mis- 
carried, it became a subject of oousideration 
whether the haben yee Leta 
| two great empires contd not yet be prevented.’ 
tr fo toe ain flo o 
japoleon, Lockhart sa fe, thas oa 
to review with new prs alton the whole son- 
dition and prospects of his empire, appears to 
have felt very distinctly that neither could be 
segure waless an end were by some =:eans put te 









whey SUMMONS ALLIES TO MEET HIM. 


wee war with England. He, in effect, opened » expedition. ae conspiracies might be formed 
communication with the English government jegainst his government. 
when the fall of Badajos was announced to him;! —“ Why,” exclaimed Napoleon, “¢s yon menace 
but, ore the negotiation had proceeded many ‘my absence with the different parties still al- 
steps, his pride returned upou him with its origi- leged to exist in the interior of the empire? 
ned obstinecy, and the renewed demand thet Where are they? I seo but a single one against 
Joseph should’ be recognised King of Spain ab-' me, that of a few Royalista, the principal purt of 
rapt closed the intercourse of the diplomatiats. whom are of the ancient noblesse, old and inex- 
Such being the state of the Ponissula, and all perianced. But they dread my downfall moro 
hope of an accommodation with England st an than they dor eit. That which I have wccom- 
end, it might have been expected that Napoleoz : plished of the most beneticial description in the 
would have spared no efforts to accommodate ; stemming of the revolativnery torrent, It woula 
his differences with Russia.” |ave swallowed up everything, Europe and your- 
Napier says,“ The proposal for pesce which | selves. 1 have united the most opposite parties, 
he made to England before his departure for the | amalgamated rival claxses, and yet there exist, 
‘Niomen is another circumstance where bis object | amoug you soma obstinate oblos who resist, who 
appearn to bave been misinterpreted. In this refuse my places. Very well! What is thas to 
‘posal for peace he offered to acknowledge the | me? It is for your advantage, for your security, 
ronse of Braganza in Portugal, the house of that I offer them to you, Wit would you te 
Bourbon in Sicily, and to withdraw bis army ; singly by yourselves and without me? Yon are 
from the Peninsula, if England would join him a mere landfal opposed to masses. Do yon not 
in guaranteeing the crown of Spain to Joseph,‘ see that it is noceseary to put an end to thie 
togecber with a Constitution to be arranged by a|stroggle between the commons and the nobility 
natioua) Cortes, This wasa virtual renunciation | by a complete fusion of all that is worthy of pre- 
of the Continents! system for the sake of  |servation in the two clasiea? Toffer you the 
Pesce with England, and propose) which ob- band of amity, and yoo reject te But what 
vinted the charge of aiming at universal do-| need have I of you? While J support you, J do 
inion, sesing that Anstria, Spain, Portugal. myeelf injury in the eyes of the people,’ For 
and England would have retained their full] what am I but the king of the commons? Is not 
strength, and the limits of bie empire would| chat eufficieut?” 
have been fixed. The offer as also made ata! Napoleon immediately called upon bis allie 
time when the Emperor was certainiy more|for assistance. Prussia, Austria, Italy, Bavaria, 
powerful than he bad ever yet been—when Por-| Saxony, Westphalia, and the various stares of 
fugal was, by the avowal of Wellington himself, the Rhenish Confederation responded generon 
far from secure, and Spain quite exlansted. At to the call. AD of these stutes, except Praxis 
peace with England, Napoleon could easily have ard Austria, had thoroughly imbibed the prin 
Testored the Polish nation, and Russia would ciples of revolutionized France, Austria was 
have been expressed. Now Polond les fallen, now allied to Napoleon by marriage. Prosi 
and Russia stake in the plenitude of ber bar- wavering betwoen despotivm and liberty, hesi- 
‘barous tyranny.” tatingly arrayed herself onder the banners of 
Napoleon vas now compelled to gather up his France. Napoleon scon found nearly five bun- 
strength to contend againet England opon the sexy dred thousand men, all resdy with enthoraero 
the gigantic empire of Russia in ths North, and to follow his guidance, 
the insurgenta of Spain and Portogsl in the Poland was almost in » frenzy of joy. She 
South, roused, strengthened, and guided by the felt tuat the hour of her redemption hed come. 
armies of Great Britain. It was 8 horcalesn The nation was reais, aa one man, to rally bo- 
enterprise, With hercvlean energy Napoleon neath the baaners ci Napoleon, if he would but 
wont forth to meet it. His allies rallied around shield them from their resistlcss oppressors. But 
hiw with entbusiasm. it was the struggle of sixteon millions of oop surrounded by hostile 
Woorty against despotien. It wan a stroggle of Russia, Prussia, and Anstria, could do nothin; 
tho friends of reformed governments and of alone.” Napoleon was exposed to the mont cru 
popular rights throughout Europe against tho pe! AW bis sympathies were with the 
Partisans of the old feudal aristocracy. oles. But Francis of Austria had become 
In every country of Europe there were at this ally and his father-in-law. With Francia, p 
time ewo parties—the aristocratic and the popa- tical considerations were far songes than pa. 
Sar. On hole, they were not very unequally rental ties. Avstra would immediately have 
divided. Napoleon was the gigantic heartof the joined the Russian alliance had Napoleon wrested 
popular party, and the mighty pulsations of his from her her Polish provinces. Napoleon was 
energies throbbed through Enrope. The aristo- also atill hoping to affect » speedy pesco with 
evatis party was dominant in England. The Russie, and wished to do nothing to inoroase the 
popular party was trampled in the duet Aristo. animosity of the Cvar. 
oratic England and despotic Russia now grasped Alexander bad new assembled an immense 
hands in congenial sliianes. army near the banks of the Niemen, end, about 
Sone persons connected with the ancient no- the middle of April, placed himeelf ut the head 
Wvility intimated that it would be hazardons for of his treopa. Nspoleon, having made the neces- 
Wepolecn to leeve Frazee upon eo distant «2 sary arra gemente for the government of France 



































Cod 
during his absence, departed, on the tb of May, 
for Dresden, on hiv way to 9 ela the Grand Army. 
Marla Louis, accompanied him. The progress 





of the imperil pair was a oontinaed triampb. 
Banners of welcome, triumphal proves. 
sions of maidens, ringing , music, and 


acclamations, greeted them wherever they ap- 
peared. ‘The enthusiasm was as groat in Ger- 
many as in France. Crowds thronged the road- 
sides to ontch a glimpse of the illnstriona man 
whose renown filled the world. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, bad been 
named by Napoleon as the general rendezvous 
for the kings and princes in alliance with him. 
Among those who were there awaiting the ari. 
val of the French Emperor and his consort were 
the Emperor and Emprass of Anstris, the King 
of Prussia, xlo came, however, uninvited, the 
Kings of Saxony, Naples, Bavaria, Warter- 
burg, and Westphalia, and » crowd of minor 
Princes, ‘The Emperor occupied the grand apart- 
mente of the palace. The regards of all men 
wore tarned to him. The gates of the palace 
were over thronged with multitudes eager to see 
that controlling spirit, at whoee word neazly al) 
Europe was rerdy to march into the unknown 
tegious of the North. Napoleon was ander the 
necessity of exerting a private juflaence to secure 
some atiention being pad tothe Emporar Frade 
{rho mas in danger of being entirly over e[ 

japoleon, on all occasions, grant 
otce to’ his father-in-law, Frederick Walaa | 
wandered through these brilliant scenes abyect ! 
and melancholy. It is worthy of remark, that 
Nopoleou bed not, at Dresden, « single armed) 
Frenchmen in attendance upon his pernon. He 
‘wus entirely under the protection of bis German 
allies, When, subsequently, at St. Helena, re- 
minded of this fact, he remarked, “I was io 00 
good a family, with such worthy people, that T 
tan no risk. E was beloved by all, and, ot thia| 
moment, I am sure that the King of Saxony daily 
prays for mo, 

Napoleon remuined at Dresden about a fort- 
night. During this time he was i ly 
ocenpied dictating despatches relative to the 
campaign about to be opened. and to the con- 
duct of the war ta Speio. Inmense quantities 
of men, horses, 7isions, sD we of every, 
Szcripton wore moving ‘fom all parts of the 
Enropesn Continent to the banks of the Niemen, 
Such an array was congregated as bad never 
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Niemen. He then iaeued the iellowing prociazs, 
i 

“Soldierst The second war of Poland bas 
commenced. The first war terminated at Friet- 
land and Tilsit, At Tilsit, Russia swore eternal 
alliance with France, and war with England. 
She has openly violated her oath, aud refuses to 
offer any explanation of bsr strange sonduct till 
the French eagle aball have passed the Rhino, 
and, consequently, shall have left her allies at 
her discretion. Russia is impelled onward by 
fatality. Her destiny is about to be accom- 

ished. Does sho believe that we have degeno- 
Tated? that we are no longer the soldiers of 
Austerlite? Sb» bse pluced us between dis 
honour snd wa The choie cannot, for ad 
instant, be doubtful. Let ua march forward, 
then, and, crossing the Niemen, carry the war 
into her territories. The second war of Poland 
will be to the French arms as glorious sa the 
fret. But oar next peace must oarry with it its 
goaranten, and put an end to that arrogant in 

laence which, for the tast fifty years, Russia has 
exorcised over the affairs of : 


Ns seems to have entertained n0 appre- 
hension respeotiny the result of the war. 
id he, “ was the success of an ox- 
jore certain. 1 see on all sides nothin, 
probabilities in my favour. Not only do 
mivunce at the hord of the immense forces of 


Freace, Italy, Germany, the Confederation of 
Ge Rhine, ad Poland, Vat the two monerchior 
which have hitherto beon 
snxibaries of Russia againet me have now ranged 
themselves on my eide. They espouse my cause 
with the zeal of my oldest friends. Why should 
not number ine similar class Turkey and 
Sweden? The formor is et this moment, in al 
probability, resuming ite arms against the Rus- 
sian, Bernadotte heeitates, it is trne, but i” 
a Frenchinan, He will regain hia old associa. 
tions on the firet cannon shot; he will not refuse 
to Sweden so favourable an opportunity to avenge 
the disasters of Charles XH. Never again van 
such & favourable combination of circumstances 
be anticipated. I foal that it draws me on, and, 
if Alexander porsists in refusing my proposition, 
T sball pass the Niemen. 

In the following words Napoleon gave utter. 
ance to his poculiar ides of destiny -— 

“Do you dread the war as endangering my 














before been neen in modern Europe. Nepoleon, Efe? It was thns that, in the times of con- 
being thas prepared for war, and with such forces spirsoy, attempts were ‘made to frighten me 
as to render suocess apparently certain, made ® about Georges. Ho was eaid to be everywhere 
new attempt at negotiation with the Czar. Hej apon my track—that the wretched being was to 
despatched the Count Narbonne to Wilna, the’ fire at me. Well! suppose be had. He would, 
head-quarters of Alexander, to propose teres of at the utmost, have killed my aide-de-camp, but 
ecoommodution, But neither Alexander nor' to kill me was impossible, Had I at that time 
bis ministers would condescend oven to grant the scoomplished the decrves of Fate? foal myself 
eavoy an endience, When Napoleon was in- impelled towards a goal of which I am ignorant. 
formed of this contemptucua repulse, he calmly The moment I have reached it, as soon as 1 am 
said, “The sanguished have assumed the tone ot no longer of eorvice, an atom then will suffice to 
sictors. They are drawn on by fate, which bas put me down. But, till then, all human efforts 
‘mood their destiny.” Orders were immediately will avail nothi against me. Whether I am 
stan for the army to sdvance and to orcs the in Paria or with the army is, therefore, quite is 








Tue Empress Marte Louise, (Page 370.) 


(Grom the portrait by Gérard in the Louvre. 
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1812.) 


Sfereat, When my bout comes, « fever, o «| and 
we 


fail from my hore in bunting, will il 
aa efeceually a4 & ballet Our days are nom- 


M, Savery, the Dake of Rovigo, was at this 
titoe the Miter of Police. He taver—— 
“Previous to quitting France, Napoleon dis. 
1d of every public business whi i 
is presence. This was his practice whenever 
be undertook a journey. He generally had a 
private conversation with each minister, for the 
Purpose of giving his speci instructions when 
6 Was desirous of haviug any business carried 
on without further correspondence with him. 
Ho never overlooked the smallest deteils. They 
all appeared deserving his attention. When he 
‘came to the last week of hia stay, he replied to 
all outstanding cases referred to him 
ministers, ‘This ia what he called ‘clearing his 
closet.’ On the occasion of his departure, he 
conversed with me relating to every eubject to 
which he was desirous I should ettend during 
his absence, ‘Thia was 2 generat instruction on 
his part, and by uo means #0 severe aa it was 
supposed to he by mon whose life has been en- 
gaged in ropressnting him aa a tyrant, devoi 
every sense of justice and of all kindly feelings; 
and yet these aro the qualities for which be was 
most conspicuous. He felt particalarly bebolden 
to any one who would a‘ford him an opporcanity 
of dolug an sct of justice, and, aa Le was never 
weury of grasiting favours, so there could be no 
aesitation in soliciting them. 
In the instractions given mo by the Em. 
ore his * parvure, J was particalar) 
to be mild and considerate towards 
» Be observed to me thar there never 
good out of creating a feeling of 
and that in the ministry of police, 
than any other, it was necessary to act 
with gentleness, He repantedly cuutioned me 
to avoid evury arbitrary arrest, and always to 
have justice on my side in every measure I might 



































“Bo spoke tome in this conversation respesting 
the war he was compelled to undertaker come 
plained of not having been faithfully served, and 
of being driven tc engage in @ contest with 
Busia aione, in the presont year, in order not to 
have to fight the next with Anstria and Pruscia. 
‘He sid that he had now @ numerous army fully 
adoquate to the enterprise, while he might have 
tocontend with inferior nambers on his side if 
froth enemies should rise next year against him. 
He deeply deplored the confidence he hud placed 
in thoae sentiments which had induced him to 
make a peace at Tilsit, and often repested these 
words—‘ Whosver could have saved me from this 
war would have rendered me an essential service. 
Now we bave it, we must extricate ourvelves the 
best way in our power.’ 

“If Alexander,” said Napoleun to General 
Belliard, ‘*porsista in his refusal to execute the 
conventions which we have mutually entered into, 


Ebel ce ecnds to tis lan pespoeeia | mae: 
ty him, I will pass the Niemen, defeat his aray, 


MURAT AND BERTSIER OPPOSED TO THE WAR. 


aired disc 
sup] 


of @t the hotel of the government with 





postess myself of Rastian-Poland. This iam 
T will unite to the Grand Duchy; Iwid 
gonvert it into « Kingdom, whore T will have 
fifty thousand men, whors the country must sup 
port. The inbubirants wish to form themselve 
‘again into « national corps. They are « warlike 
people, and will soon possess » numerous and 
ined force. Poland wants arms; J will 
ly them. She will be a check upon the Rus- 
sisne—a barrier against the irraption of the Cos. 
sacks, But [am embarrassed o one point: 1 
know not what course to pursue with regard to 
Galicia, The Emperor of Austris, or ratber 
his council, is reluctant to part with it. I have 
offered ample remancration, but it has been re- 
fased. Y must await the course of events, which 
alone can show us what ought to be done.” 

Qn the 29th of May, 1812, Napoleon left 
Dresden, and was accompanied us far us Pragne 
by the Empress; then parting with Maria J ouisa, 
he hastened to Dantsic, where be bad cx tected 
vast quantities of militery stores, Genera: Rapp, 
8 blaat soldier, who had always been favourite 
of the Emperor, was governor of thet city. On 
the evening after his arrival, the Broperor supped 

General 
Rapp, Murat, the King of Naples, and Borthier, 
Princo of Neufobatel. Paseing through the hall, 
he obverved s burt of the Guesn of Prada. 
‘Turning to the 


to the governor, he observed, with » 
“ Master Ra} 


I give you notice that I skal! 
inform Maria Louisa of your infidelity.” 

“Yon recently informed me,” replied the ao- 
cased “that the King of Prussia hed become 
one of your allies, and surely I may keep in my 
partment the bust of « pretiy woman wlio is the 
wife of your friend.” 

Not a little embarrassment prevailed at the 
supper-table. Napoleon's generals, ensivhed, 
loaded with honours, and surrounded with pomp 
and lnxary, were but little disposed again to en- 
counter the perils and the hardships of the lield 
of battle, 

Afters period of silence the Emperor inquirett 
the distance from Cadiz to Dantzic. 

“Tt is too far, sire,” Genoral Rapp replied. 

“1 onderstand you,” said the Emperor; “ but 
in a few months wo shal) be still farther distant.” 

“So muck the worse, sire,” continue? General 














Ray 
“There was another interval of silence, 
Neither Murat nor Berthier ventared to sperk. 
For « few moments Napolewn rigidly scrutinized 
the countenances of the thee At Jength, in # 
Jow and serious tone, but with much emphasis, 
he said— 


“Gantlemen, I see clearly that have no 
relich for this war. The King of Naplos bes re. 
Inctantly quitted the fine climate of his oma 
i Berthier desires nothing better than 
to bunt on his estate at Grosbois, and Rupp is 
impatient to inbabit his mansion et Paris.” 
King and Prince both remained sllect; 
bat Rapp frankly avowed that his Mnjesty lad 
spoken vie cruthe a6 


It was Napoleon's hope that Rossis wonld bo 
compelled to yield to those terms which appeared 
to him indispensable for the repose of Europe, 
and for the salvation of all chase popalar g»vern- 
menta which were leaning opon hiso for pro- 
tection, He believed that Alexander would be 
forced to sudmit to the ition of Poland. 
This kingdom of twenty millions of inhabitants, 
thos restored to independence, and imbued with 
the principles of revolutionized Francs, would 
‘be = formidable barrier to protect the rest of| 
Enrope from the oolomal deapotinn of the North. 
Being in alliance with popular goveraments, its 
position wonld enable it to present serious obeta- 





clea to any covlitions between Russia, Auctris, | pi 


and Pramia. By compelling Russia, also, faith- 
fally to enforce the Continental syatem, which 
by tranty she had eolomaly promieed to do, but 
which treaty she had perfidionsly violated, | 
England, starved into peace, would be compelled | 
to shoathe the sword. ‘The objecta at which 
Nepoleon aimed were grand and glorious. Ap- 
parently, it in deeply to be deplored that he did | 
‘not accomplish his ends. Where is the intelli- 
ont wan now, in England of America, who 
lors not wisb that Poland were free, and that 
the despotiam of Russia could be checked ? 
“That wat,” mid Napoleon st St. Heleos, 
“ahould have been the most popalar of any in| 
modern times. It wae a war of good sense and 
true interests; a war for the repose and secoricy 
of all. It was purcly pacific and preservative, 
entirely European and Continental. Its succeas 
would hava establistied a balance of power, and 
would have introduced now combivations, by! 














which the dangers of the time present wonld | ert 


have been suecvoded by future tranquillity. In 
this case ambition had o0 share ia my views. | 
In raising Poland. which was the keystoue of! 
the whole arch, I would bave permitted « King! 
of Prussia, an Archduke of Austria, or any 
other, to ocvspy the throue, I tied uo wieh to 
obtain any new noquisition, and J reserved to 
myself only the glory of doing good, and the 
blessing of posterity. Yet this undertaking 
failed, and proved wy ruio. though I never 
ected’ more disinterestadly, or better merited 





“ As if popular opinion bed been seized with 
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HHitele valne to the sovereignty of Warsaw, 


[ie1s. 


ptoved beyond all possibility of donbt by the 
EeRfucrions ntich bo" guve Lis actamulos, the 
Abbé de Pradt, whom be sent to Warsaw, This 
alLimportant document was dated April 18th, 
1812, two mouths before bis armies entered 


“ Sir,—The Emperor bas efficient confidence 
in your ebility and devotion to hia eervice to 
intrust to you a mission of the greatest political 
importence—a mission requiring activity, prue 
dence, and discretion. 

“You mast go to Dresden, the apparent 
object of your journey being to present to his 
Majesty the King of Saxony a etter which the 

peror will send you to-morrow after bis 
levée. His imperial and royal Majesty has 
already given you bis instroctions; he will 
communicate to you verbally his wishes with 
regard to the overtures you must make to the 
King of Saxony. 

“The intention of the Emperor is, that th 
King of Saxony should bs treated with tha 
consideration to which he has a claim, from 
particular esteem which his Majesty 
feels for bim personally, You will explain year 
self frankly both to the King and his ministers 
You may feel contidence in the opinion of the 
Connt of Senft-Pileac. 

“Saxony will not be required to sacrifie any- 
thing without compensation, Sazony ne 
su 
‘as it is at present, it is a precarious and burden+ 
tome charge, Te posmeson of this fragment 
of Poland places her in « false position with re- 
to Prussia, Austria, and Rossia. You will 
develop these ideas, and you will treat this 
question in the same manner a» in the discussion 
which took place op the 17th, in his Majesty's 
cabinet, when you were present. You will find 
the cabinet of en little inclined to eppose 
you; its diplomacy bas several times suggested 
to ws the same observation. The question is not 
about the dismemberment of the King of Saxony's 

dotniuicns. 

“ After a short stey at Dresden, you will en- 
ounce your departure for Warsaw, where you 
must wait fresh orders from the Emperor. 

“His imperial Majesty requests the King of 











contagion ina momen: «general outery,s general Saxony to accredit you to his Polish ministers. 
sentitoent arose against me, Iwas proclaimed You will concert your measures at Warsaw 
to be the deatroyer of kings—I, who liad created with the Emperor's High Chamberlain and 
them, I wus denounced as the subverter of the with General Z——. These two persons ere 
rights of nations—I, who was about to risk all descended from the most illastrious families of 
to secura them; and people and kings, those Poland: they have promised to make nse of their 
irreconcilable enemies, Ieagued together and influence with their fellow-citizens to induce 
conspired against me. All the scts of my past them to exert themselves for the happiness and 
life were now forgotten. I anid truly that popn- independence of their country. 
tar favour would return to me with victory, but “You must instigate the government of the 
victory escaped mo, and I was ruined. Such is Grand Dachy to prepare for the great changes 
mankind, sod exch my history, But both which the Emperor proposes to bring abons im 
people and kings will have cause to regret me, favour of the Polish nation, 
tind my memory will bo suficiently axenged for‘! The Poles most second the fengns of the 
the imjustion committed upon me. That ie Emperor, and co-operate themselves in their re- 
certain.” generation ; they must only look upon the French 
Tust Napoleon was aincere ip these sentiments ax powerful ansiliarien Eraperor dros ved 
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sonceal from himself the difficulties which he {the intermediate Powers were moved by the 


must experience in the re-establishment of Poland. 
The work of policy must be opposed to the 
‘apparant and actual interesta of his allies. 

“The re-establishment of Poland by the arms 
of the Freueh Empire is a bazardous and evon = 








perileas enterprise, in which France be 
obliged to struggle equally against ber friends 
and her enemies, Let us enter into particulars. 


“The object whioh the Emperor has in view 
ia the organization of Poland, with the whole or 
‘a part of ita ancient territory; and this he wishes 
to accomplish without a war, if it be ponsible. 
Tothis end, his Majesty has gran ‘ory extensive 
wars to his ambassador at St. Petersbarg; and 
baa vent to Vienna @ nogotister who is 
authorised to treat with the principal Powers, and 
to offer to make great sscriices of territory on 
the part of the French Empire, as inderunity for 
the relinquishment of what is required ar the 
establishment of the kingdom of Poland. 

“Europe is divided into three great parte— 
the. French Empire at the wast, the German States 
in the centre, and the Empire of Russia in the 
enst. England can have, in Conticeatal affairs, 
only so much influence as the Powers are willing 
1a concede to her. 

“An important object is to strengthen the 
central division sufficiently to prevent Russia and 
France from scquiring the sovereignty of too 
much of Europe by extending their dominions. 
‘The French impire is in theactaal o 
its greatest energy : if it dose not now eettle 

litical constitution of Europe, it may before 

1g lose the advantage of its position, and have 
to give up its entorpriaee, 

“The establishment of s military government 
in Prussia, the reign and conquest of the Great 
Frederick, the ideas of the age, and those of the 
French Revolution put in circulation, have anni- 
hilaced the ancient German Confederation. The 
Confederation of the Rhine is oaly @ provisional 
aymtem, The princes who gained, wished, 
aps, for the consolidation of that system; but 
the princes who lost, the poople who suffered the 
miseries of war, ne dened errs dreaded the 
‘too wer would 0) the 
toaidaining the Coufedernicaof the Eine whoo 
aver an occasion presented itaelé Even the 
princes who wore aggrandized by this new 
system would feel disposed to withdrew from it, 
ia proportion as time confinned them in the 
possession of what they bud acquired. France 
might sea herself, in the end, deprived of that, 
protectorship, which she would assuredly have 
purchased by too many eactifices. 

“The Emperor thinks that, at » final epoch 
which cannot long be delayed, it will be proper 


























opment off cial interests, and would 


same impalse, it would necessarily involve the 
ruin of ous of the contending perties, The 
French Empire would be ore exposed than ths 
Ruusian Empire, 

“The centre of Exzupe ought to consist of 
nations uneqnal in their power, each of which 
wonld have a aystem of policy peculiar to iteelf; 
‘and which, from their situation and their politioal 
relation, would look for support in the protactor- 
abip of « preponderating Power, ‘Theso nations 
wonld be interested in maintaining peace because 
they would always bo the victims of war. With 
these views, aiter baving rested new kingdoms, 
‘and added to the territories of the old, in order 
to strengthen for the fature onr of alliance, 
it was wost important for the Emperor, and at 
the same time for Enrope, to re-establish Poland. 
‘Without the restoration of that kingdom, Europe 
would be without» frontier on that side; Austria 
and Germany would find themselves face to face 
‘with the most vast empire in the nniverse. 

“The Emperor can foresee thet Poland, \ike 

im, will be at last in alliance with Russia: 
bat if Poland owes to him her restoration, the 
‘epoch of the union of those two Powers may be 
suficiently distant to allow of the established 
order of things being consolidated Europe 
being thus orgenized, there would be no longer 
uny reason for rivalry between France and Russia: 
these two empires would bave the seme commer- 
aot upon the same 


PB an the coolness with Prosia, an idea of 
the Emperor's had been to make s solid alliance 
with the King of Prussia, and to place on his 
head the crown of Poland. There wore fower 
obstacles to overoome, becanse Prussia already 

possessed @ third part of that kingdom. We 
should have left to Rassin what ehe meant abso- 
lutely to keep, and wonld have given an in- 
demnity to Austria, The of events, 
bowover, necessitated a change in the Emperor's 


projects. 
“At the time of the negotiations at Tisit, it 
was to create more kingdoms proc 
in the countries which most dreaded the powel 
of France. The moment waa propitions for the 
re-eatablishment of Poland, although it would 
have becn @ work of violence and foros. The 
war moet have been continsed ; the French army 
was safforing from oold and from want of prow 
visions; Ruasia had au army on foot The Em- 
Paror was touched with the generous sentiments 
which the Emperor Alexander professed for him. 
He had obstacles to encounter on the part of 
Ausizia, Ho allowed his policy to be overcome 
by desire to sign © peace, which he hoped to 

















to restore the confederation of the powers of render darable, if, by the influence of Rassia end 


Europe to all their independence. 

“The house of Anrrin, which possesses three 
vast kingdoms, onght to be the sonl of this inde- 
pendence, am sooount of the topogrsp 
tion of ita territories; but ehe onght not to be the 
Toler in a case of rupture between the two empires, 


of France and Rossin; for, if the confederation of: organized. Tur 


Austria, England woud consent to a genera 
pacification. 
“After hor reverses vf fortane, Prassia felt 


jhiea} posi-| much hatred towards us ato make it pradent 


for us to moderate ei sical it was with this 
view that the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was 
King of Sazony wes selec? 
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fis. 


as ity anvereign, = prings whose life had been | without lew or restraint. ‘Then, as nom, the ne- 





it m promoting the happiness of his 
tha a pel ‘nade to aatiafy the feelings 
of the Polea by institutions which should be 
agroesble to them, and conformable to their 
character and manters. But this was a groat 
mistake in every point o view. 

“Saxony, separated from her near possessions 
by Prot, could ‘not. bovome sofliciently in- 
corporated with Poland to constitute a strong 
and pownrfal state, The overture of having » 
military route through the Prussian territory, in 
order to enable Saxony to communicate with 
Poland, grestly offended the Prossian nation, 
‘and her people complained of being deceived in 
their hopea, 

“The Emperor stipalated for the occupstion 
of the Prassian fortresses, in order to make sure 
that this Power would not seek to rekindle the 
wor, Tho campaign of 1809 showed the prudent 
foresight of his policy, and bad confirmed him 
in the resolution of labouring without relaxation 
in such an organization of Europe as should put 
an end to dimatrous wars. 

“Tho Emperor thought that be ought to 
make formidable demonstration, by pushiog for- 
ward a number of troops on the Vistala, and by 
oocupying the fortresses of Prussia, in order to 
secure the fidelity of his allies, und to obtain by 
engotiation that which he ought, perhaps, to bave 
expected from war alone, 








In these cireamstances there were imminent | 


dangers, Troops cannot be sent five hundred 
leagues from their own territory without peril; 
and Poland should depend as mach upoo her own 
esourees as on the support of the 


bility ware powerful, the middie cinss subminsive, 
the people nothing. But, in the midst of theas 
Geordies, here rossained in. thi sation sors a 
liberty and independenes whi supported 
ite Soobie existance, These: ventizente most have 
become strengthened by time and cppression 
Patriotism ia natura) for the Poles, even to the 
members of distinguished familie, The Em. 
peror intends strictly to sbide by the promise he 
made in Article 29 of the treaty of the 9th of 
aly, 1807:—To regula the Grand Duchy by 
institutions which shoule cure its liberty and 
the privileges of the people consistently with the 
tranquillity of the osighbouring states. Poland 
shall have independence and liberty. As to the 
choice of « sovereign, that will be regulated by 
the treaty which his Majesty will sign with the 
other Powers. His Majesty lays no claim to the 
throne of Poland, either for himself or for a y of 
hie family. In the great work of the reston tion 
Ltppine ‘of the Polos und the ungullty of 
ines ‘of the Poles anc ‘tranquilli 

Europe. His Majesty authorizes youto make 
thia declaration, and to make it formally, when- 
‘ever you consider it useful for the interests of 
France and of Poland.” 

“Towards the end of the year 1811,” anys the 
Duke of Gséta, “when romoureof an appro 
war with the North began to circulate, I avail 
myself of the liberty which the Emperor hud 
‘always granted me in our private conversations 
to express to him my solicitude, 

“The affairs of your Majesty,” Ieaid to bim, 
“are certainly now the most prosperous of any 








peror. If in Europe, Anew war, conducted at the distance 


‘war breaks out—I repent, that if war should envao {of eight lrundred leagues, would impoao upon Us 


—the Poles should Jook pon France only as an) ® very 


auxiliary operating in aid of their own resources. 


beary, expen, of which bot small 
pporcion oould be defrayed by that distant country, 


Lot them call to mind the time when, by their| which offers no resources. What, then, wot 


patriotism and bravery, they resisted the numerous 
armies who assailed their independence. 


become of tho present essy state of our finances, 
particularly tho events of the war prove 


“The people of the Grand Duchy wish for disastrous?” 


the re-establichment of Poland; it is for them, 


“You thus speak,” Napoleon replied, “because 


therefore, to prepare the way by which the |you do not fully comprehend our true political 
venrped provinees can have an of) condition. Iam sure that Russia is preparing 
Acclaring their wishea also. The government of| fore rupture, which she only defers in hopes of 
the Grand Duchy should, as soon es evente|secing us weakened before abe declares war by 
pornit, unite, under the banner of independence, some defection fomented by England. 1 have 
the dememberad provinces of their unfortunate also strong ressons to believe that Austria, who 
country, If there be Poles under the dominion will now march with us, soon will merch agains 
of Kussia, or of Austria, who decline returning us, Now thetis an event which I must carefully 
to the mother-eonnery, no attempt should be! guard against; for, without relying upon spy 
“+ to compel them to do so. The strength of frank and cordial concurrence on the part of 
Poland should consist of her publio spirit, and in Austria, it is still emsential that we should not 
her patriotism, as much aa in the institutions hve that Power to oombat while an important 
which will constitute har now social state. part of our forces are employed elsewhere 
“The object of your mission, then, is to ex- “I cannot refrain from prepating for war, with 
Bghten, to encourage, and to direct in their out, st the same time, neglecting to adopt msa- 
operations the Polish patriote. You will givean sures to keep ita ravages at @ distanos. Thus 
account of your negotiations to the Minister for I am driven to obey a necessity which my posi 
Foreign Affairs; he will inform the Emperor of tion ‘abappily exacts, that I should be now the 
four snocsss, and you most also send meextracts fox and now the lion." But if my efforts to pre- 
1m your reports. serve prove muavailing, and we are com- 
The misfortunes and the weakness of the pelled to fight, I shall at once be released from 
Potish Repablicauve beezoansod by anar‘secorsoy the promise which [have made to Russia ' ned 
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so favour amy enterprise which tends to the! the soveraigns, we should beve discussed our in- 
re-establishment of Poland.’ The success of the | toreste in a family way, and settled our accounts 
first campaign will enable me to purchase from | with the people as a clerk doce with his master. 
Austria the share which abe possesses of that! “*The cause of the age was victorious; thore- 
ancient conotry, paying her, aa an equivslent, the | volution acoompliehed. he only point in quea- 
Illyrian provinces. And then what & security for | tion was to reconcile it w.th what it bad not de- 
France and for all the south of Europe wili be |stroyed; but that task belonged to me. I had, 
ths re-establishment of that barrier, wbich hes | for a long time, been making preparations fcr it, 
0 Tong preserved ax from the irruptions of the} at the expense, perhaps, of my pop: arity, No 
people of the North! And as to cnr finances, can | matter. I became the arch of the old and new 
St bo possible that those nations whose safety we | alliance, the natural mediator between the ancient 
bave thus secured will not requite such = servico? | nd modern order of things. I maintained the 
And think yon that, to the French nation, after principles and possessed the confidence of the 
the victory, they will dare to oppose s refusal?” } one—I had identified myself with the other. I 


Las Casus records the following conversation  Pelonged to them both. I should have acted 


pon this subject which occurred at St. Helena;— | Ssceutiously Ja favour of each. My glory 


+ Sive,’ aaid Las Casas, ‘may I presume to! “After having evnmerated what he would 

sak, if Moscow had not been bumed, did your “have proposed between sovercign and sovereign, 

Majeaty intoad to eetablah your winter-quarter | and between sovereigns and their people, he con- 
tim 








ertainly,’ replied the Emperor; ‘and I| “* Powerfulas we were, all that wo michthaw 
shonld then have exhibited thesingular spectacte | conceded would have appeared grand. It would 
ofan army wintering in tho midst of au bostile ‘have gained us the gratitude of the people. At 
nation which was pressing upon it from all pointa. | present, what they may extort will never soom 
It would have been the ship caught in the fon | enough bo fioin, aav8 they wil be nalfermly dis 
You would have been in France without any m- | trustful and discontented, 
taligence from me for several months. But you| —“ Honext took e review of what he oould have 
1d hace remained quiet; you would lave’ proposed forthe prosperity, the interesta, thirenjoy- 
soted wisely, Cembacerés would, as usual, menta, aud the well-being of the Buropenu con- 
conducted affairs in my name, and all would |federacy. H 0 establish the sasne prin- 
bave been as orderly as if I had been presnt. | ciples, the same system everywhere, A Euro 
ho winter in Russia would have weighed | pean code, a court of European appeal, with full 
heavy upon every one. The torpor would buve  powar to ‘redrose all wrong decisions, as ours re- 
been’ goneral. ‘The epring, also, would ave re- ! dresses at home those of our tribunals; woney of 
tived forall the worlds All would heve boen at ‘the same value, but with differcat coins; th 
once on their legs, and itis known that the French ' same weights, the same measures, the same 
are as nirobie as others, jaws, &e. 
“¢On the first eppearance of fine weather, I ons would, in that manner,’ be said, 
should have marched ageinet the enemy. I|‘have really been bat the same people, and 
should have beaten them. I should have boen | every oe who travelled woald have everywhere 
muster of their empire. Alexander, be as- | found himeelf in one common country.’ 
gured, would not have saffered ms to proceed so} “He would bavo required that all the rivers 
fir, "Ho would have agreed to all the conditions| should be navigable in common; that tho seas 
which I might have dictated, and France wonld | should be thrown open; that the great standing 
then hava begun to enjoy all her advantages. | armies ebould, in fature, bo reduced to tho single 
And truly my sucocss de" ~ apsn a mere establishment of « guard for the sovereign. 
‘in the expedition to fine, a crowd of ideas fell from him, some of the 
fight against armed nien, not against nature in simplest nature, others altogether sublime, relative 
the violence of her wrath. I defeated armies, to the different political, civil, and legislative 
but I could not conquer the flames, the frost, branches, to religion, to the arta, and commerce, 
stapofaction, and death. I was forced to yield They embrecedevery subject. He concluded :— 
to Fate. And, efter all, how unfortunste for “*On my return to France, in ths bosom of 
‘France—indoed, for all Europe! my country, at onoe great, powerful, magnificent 
«Peace concluded at Moscow would havefnl- at peace, and glorious, I woald have proclaims 
filed and wound up my hostile expeditions. It the immutability of boundaries, all fntare war 
‘would hava been, with respect to the grand cause, purely defensive, all new aggrandizements anti- 
the ond of casualties and the commencement of tational 1 would have associated my son Wi 
ity. A new horizon, new undertakings the Empire, my dictatorship would have termi- 
‘would have unfolded themselves, adapted in every nated, and bis constitutional reign commenced 
respect to the well-being and prosperity of all, Paris would have been the capital of the world, 
and my only remeining task would heve been ita and the French the envy of nations. My Jeisure 
Organization. Satisfied on these grand points, and my old age would have bean consecrated, in 
and evorywhore at peace, I should have bad my company with the Empress, and doring the royal 
Congress and my Holy Alliance. These were plans , apprenticeship of my son, in visiting, with my 
which were stolen (rots ie Iu that mseenbly ofall j own burees, like © plain country couple, every 
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owner of tha Empire; in rectiving complaints, 
in redreasing wrongs, in founding monuments, CHAPTER LIL 
tind in doing good everywhere und by every 

means, These, also, my dear Les Casas, were 


moscow. 


{ Hostttity of England tc Napolecn—Of the Byarbeatoys 
@ Franco— impartiality of the Britian peopin— 
Extravagant as is this ambition, it certainly | Departure from Uanisic_Movement of the Grant 
does not indicate an angenerous or an ignoble Army = Crossing the Niemen Wilna— Witepsk ~ 
spirit, Wild as was the dream, by the eztraor- S20icty of Napoleon Efforas for’ peaco“Finanelad 
@inary geniae of Napoleon it came wear to ite skill 


falBlment. - 
(On another occasion he exid to O'Meara, "In 4,08 nave not deemed it necessary to enonmbet 
the course of m few year Russia will have Con-| sinh Qos which ave admitted by all bistorians, 
stantinople, the greateat part of Turkey, and «li 79 prominent events of Napoleon's career need 
Grewoe ‘This Fold to be an certnin un if it! ao toneer be proved. ‘The campagne of Italy, 
wid alroady taken place. Alroost li the cajoling ithe exredition to Egypt, the munch to Auster: 
and Mattering which Alexander practised towards Poe fodland, and Weeraras th ° 
me waa te gain my consent to effect this object. nf a" Z 
I would not consent, foresveing that the equi- 
Ubrium of Europe would be dextruyed. In the | 
natarul course of things, in a few j care Turkey | verey ‘are few. Did Kapok 7 
i i ; poleon veurp power 
vant Bal 9 baie ta ‘The greatest part of ber | Having obtained power, did be tramplo upon the 
pulation are Greeks, who, yon may *8Y, 87° rights of the } opie? Is be responsible for the 
assians, ‘The Powers it would injure, and who: Tare in which be was inceantly involved ? 
could oppose it, are England, France, Prussia, | whet judment must history pase upon the ““mas- 
and Aunsia, Now as to Austria, it will bo very | uy of Jatie,” the executor of the Duke d En 
easy for Russia to eugage her assiatsnon by | Pin gad the divorce of Jovephine? 
Biving her Servis and other provinces border’ |" Yann there controverted points the anthor has 
on the Austrian dotinion reaching near toC | sujclenned to be parteuleriy explicit Upon 
tantinople, | The only bypecheats that France ‘these eubjects be has ecrapulonaly given hin au 
Soil Ragland will ever be allied with Prorities to establish the facta which be hus 
will be in order to provent this, But even this! ‘(ras ‘ay gs Meeting Nescleon tha 
sllianoe would not avail. France, Evgland, and | sort has been deluged with chor. Phere facts 
Prussia united ennnot prevent it, Russia and |") “ye cg ee 


“| 3 documentary prod) 

Austria can, at any time, offect it. Ouoe mis. | °° tint wivunel the body of the British 
trees of Constantinople, Ruscia gate all the com- | 22Partial tribunel—the body of the British people 
rune of he Modine, Fecaies ere jp they may pronounce Judgment upon ann 
bhi pata Yoo or me may Dapper. | ‘There are rome, even now, who fear to do 
Sho quarrels with yoo, marches off to India an] suctice “wo Nepoloda, lost the popular feelin 


army of seventy thousand good soldiers, which 
to Wemla. te Bo mand erandred jjebould be aroused against the promoters 


: these warn The Bourbon purty in 
grmaill, Comacks, and others, and England lovee | with its wealth, ita rank, and Ke chuny intelloo: 
to be feared. especially; Leg ‘er petit | ttl resources, combines with all in that lund who 
te braver than the Austrina, and sho bas the | S78 hostile to the govemment of Louis Napoleon 
means of raising ox trang as abe 1, | casting bloga, on the reputation of his re- 
bravery, the French and English soldiers are tie | po™med uncle; And in our own country there are 
only cinee to be compared to them. AD ie ene eee a te rontean 
foresww. I 900 into futarity farther than others, fete the chan moter of Napote avian key = 
and I wanted to establish s barrier againet those of Napoleon without bias. 
barbarians by re-establishing the kingdom of Dut the messes of the Euglish people oon~ 
Poland, and patting Ponistowski at the bead of Situte an unprijndiogd tribunal: | They can look 
it aa king. Bat your imbociles of ministers pt 7s, regardless of the opinions which others 
would not consent. Alhondred years hence 1 DSvé expressed. In view of these facts, they 
shall be applauded (encensé), and Enrope, expe- ui form an independent judgment, unbiased by 
tially England, will lament tbat I did not sue- the party diffrances of their fathera, and woii- 
ved. When they nee the finest countries in enced by the conflict between the variow 
: ee ee ee | despotimas of the Continent which bas agitatet 
Tarope overcome, and a prey to thove Norther | Europe. To thia tribunal the author prosenty 
ies, they will say, ‘ Napoleon wos right.'”' 1.4 record of whst Napoleon, by universal ad 
mission, did. To this tribunal be presents the 
explanations which noone will deny that Napoleon 
itered. He also, to xid in judgment, gives, on 
all important pointa, the testimony of those who 
‘were so-opersting with Napoleon, and the ad- 
missions and severe denunciations of his foes, 
‘The most carefal aad thorough investigation of 













which call only for narrative. The questions 
respecting whieh there is any room for conto 
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facts bas led the writer ta the conviction not-| waving banners, the gleam of pelished hekneta 
withstanding the intense prejudices of his earlier }and cuirasses, the clash of arms, the tramping 
eat, that, Napeison was one of the uoblev: ef| and adighing of homes, she wining st bugles 
Zen.’ He feels no disposition to withhold this|and horus fem thoumsnds of taartial bend, and 
avowal. Even obloguy, encountered in the de-|the incessant dostle and activity, ted 
fence of thora whom we believe to be unjustly | spectacle of military aplendour which earth has 
aseailod, brings its own reward. When Napo-|never peralieled. It was war's most brilliant 
leon ani an hospital waggor passing by, laden t, without any aspect of horror. 
with the mutilated. bodies of bis ‘riende, he did|” in threo divas the army upproached tho 
but give utterance tothe heart's noblest impnises river, to cross the stream st points about a hundred 
in spying, “We cannot refrain Grom wishing to miles distant from each other, Masses so im- 
hare the wounds of those brave men.” mense could not, without confusion, traverse the 
‘Tue Emperor left Dantsig on the 11th of Jane, same rovte, They were all dircted to meet in 
‘and on the 12th arrived at Konigsoerg. He bad | the city of Wilna, about one lmodred miles from 
here collected immense stores for the supply of the Niemen, About two hundred thousand men 
the army during ita edvance into the barren | were with the Emperor. 
wastes of Russia. The indefatigable mind of the} Ou the evening of the 28rd of June, 1812, a4 
Emperor attended to the minutest details of these! the departing twilight was shrouding in gloom 
important opertine |the immense forests of firs and pines whiob 
‘he da; Séqur, “was passed in dio. ! darkened the banks of this wild and solitary river, 
instractions on questions of sobsistenoe and ! these vast columus preased to the margin of the 
dcipine, 1d the nizist in repeating them. One stream. At two o'clock in the morning Napoleon 
enerul received six despatches from him in one ‘ reached his advanced posta in the neighbourhood 
7a displaying the most anxious solicitnde,” | of Kowno. The banks were savage and deso- 
Ts one of these derpatchee Napoleon wrote (lato. He. galloped forward, accompanied by « 
“For the masses we are about to move, anless ‘single aid-de-camp, to select » favourable spot 
proper precautions be adopted, the grain of uo/ to cross the stream. Not ar ‘ndividual was tobe 
conntry could suffice. The resalt of my move- | seen upon the opposite shore. Not the gleam of 
ments will be the concentration of four b single camp-tire revealed the presence of a 
thonsand men npon one point. Little, therefore, | hostile force. 
ean be expected from the country. We must! The Russians, conscious of their inability to 
everything with us.” |resist such aa army, bad adoy opted a desperate 
“The Grund Army was now everywhere in: messare of defecce, which could only be possible 
motion. It consisted of about four hundred and with  semi-barbarian people, and with a govern~ 
twenty thousendmen. It wasdividedintothirteen: ment of uttor despotism. Alexander had ro- 
corps, exclusive of the Imperial Guard. The solved that Ruseia should not yield to the con- 
first corps was commanded by Davoust, the queror of Europe. He bad therefore given direo- 
teoond by Oudinot, ths third by Ney, the fourth tions that his army, threo handrod thousand 
by Prince Engeue, Viceroy of italy, the fifth by strong, should retire before the invarirs, that they 
Ponistowski, the sixth by Gouvion St. Cyr, the should blow np bebind them every bridge, destroy 
soventh by Regnier, the eighth by Jerome, King the cities und villages, remove all the necessaries 
of Westphalia, the ninth by Victor, the tenth / of life, and leave bebind them to their 
by Macdonald, the eleventh by Augereau, the - foes but a desert waste, 
twolfth by Muret, the thirteeuth by the Austrian; Napoleon immodiately threw three bridges ovar 
Prince, Schwartzenberg. The Imperial Guard, ‘the river, and, before the morning dawned, his 
about seventy-five thousand strong, advanced in troops were rapidly defiling across the Niemen, 
three overwhelming ouinmne, hoaded by the Mar-. Napoleon took his stand near one of the bridges, 
shals Lefebvre, Mortier, and Beasiero snd encouraged the men ss they pasoed by | 
‘This enormous host of nearly balf « million of! presence and exhortations. The 
men, among whom weresighty thousand cavalry, ‘rent with shouts of “ Vive I'Hrapereur!" aa 
in all tho splendour of military array, accom-. dense battalions crowded past their beloved chief 
panied by six bridge equipments, one besieging tain. 
train, several thousand provision waggona, innu-| For two days and nights the impetuous tor- 
merable herds of oxen, thirteen hundred and rent rolled across the stream, Napoleon, anxious 
sixty-two pioces of cannon, twenty thoneand oar-| to overtake the retreating Russians, urged his 
Tiages and carta of all descriptions, and the un-| columns forward with the greatest celetity. They 
procedented number of one hundred and oie |= s00n caine to a repid river, whose flood, swollen 









































seven thousand horses, employed is the artillery, | and impetuous from recent rains, seemed to arrest 
the cavalry, and the conveyance e! baggage, now A squadron of Polish light horve- 
approached the gloomy forest which every where | men uly plnnged into the tarbid stream to 
frowna along the inhospitable bank of the Nie-| swim across, Ths torrent ewept them like bubbles 
awey. A few stroggled to the opposite shore. 
It was midonmmer; the weather wes mozerb; Many perished, but oven in ainking they tamed 
“the flelds ware greea and the skios were blue.” | their last looks to the Emperor, w! ho, with doe 
Brery bosom in thet mighty hoat was glowing | emotion, waa watching eham from the bank, and 
with enthusiame, The glittering eagies, the | shoated “ Vive Napoleon !* 





Hare Napoleon waited three days till his army | 
‘was gathered around him. Having established 
hoapitele and garrisons, he marched for Wilbs, 
about one hundred miles from Kowno. He ar 
rived there with hie advanced guard on the 
evening of the 27th, having traversed a savage 
country of firs and pines, and having enooun- 
tared no enemy. 

Wilba was che capital of those provinces which 
Rassia bad wrested from dismembered Poland. 
Napoleon had made it the head-quarters of bis 


army. 
Alexander was dancing at a ball in the castle 
ofone of his nobles when intelligence was brought 
to him that the French were crossing the Niemen, 
He immediately withdrew, and gave orders for a 
retreat, first sotting fire to hie provisions and 
storer, that they might not fall into the hands of 
‘the French. 
At noon of the 28th of June, Napoleon, sur 

rounded by his guerd of Polish lancers, made his 

blic entry into Wilna. The Poles regarded 

jira an their liberator. Amid shouts of exulta- 
tion the national banner wes unfurled. Young 
men embraced euch other in the streets, and wept 
for joy. The aged dressed themselves in the 
ancient Poliah costume. The National Diet met, 
and declared the re-establishment of Poland, and 
‘snminoned all their countrymen to rally around 
the banner of the conqueror. The onthosiasm 
‘was ¢0 great, thet Poland furnished Napoleon for 
the campaign no less tha cighty-five thousand 
m 
bia aid towards the restoration of the 


incall 
and dismembered kingdom. 











an. 
‘A deputation was sent to Napoleon, 
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© If Lhad reigned,” said be, “when tho first, 
or third partition of Poland took place, 
LT would have armed my people in your bebalt, 
‘When I couquered Warsaw, I instantly restored 
ittofreedom. I approve of your efforts. I will de 
allin my powar tosecond your resolations. Ifyou 
are unanimous, yon may compel the enemy to re- 
cognise yourrighta, Butin these widely-oxtended 
regions, so remota frem France, it is mainly 
through your united efforts that you can hope for 
oveesa, Lot the Polish provinces of Russia be ani. 
munted by the same spirit which I bave witnessed 
in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and Providence 
‘will crown your efforts with enccess. I niust at 
the same time inform you, that I have guaran. 
teed the integrity of the Anstrian dominions, and 
can sanction no movement which may endanger 
the ible possession of her Polish provinces.” 
Inst words Napoleon uttered with an- 
gaish. They awoke a responsive emotion of 
Rrief from every Polish beart. Strongly as 
he desired the allience of regenerated Poland, 
the congenial alliance of a nation who would 
have shaken off feudal despotism, and who would 
have espoused with ardour the political prin. 
ciple of revolutionised France, he was still 
shackled, beyond the possibility of extrication, 
a hie engagement with Austria ard Prussia, 
the supplice of hie troops, the advance of his 
reinforcements, his communications with France, 
aud hie retreat in case of disaster, all depended 
‘apon their sufferunce.!* 

Nepoloon was now fourteen hundred miles from 
bis metropolis, in an nncultivated country of 
almost boundles waste. Strong as was the pro 
vocation he had received, and weighty as were 











* Why," anid the potitionars, ‘have we been the motives which led to the war, the impartial 
effaced from tho map of Enrope? By whet mind is embarrassod in either condemning or 
right have we been attacked, invaded, dismem- justifying the invasion, 
bered? What have been onr crimes? who are” It is Ge that Alexander had enacted hostile 
our judges? Roasis is the anthor of all our decres agninst France; it is trar thar he had 
woes. Need we refer to that execrable day, when, ad into an alliance with the most foruwidadle 
io the midst of the shouts of a ferocious con- and most implacable foe of Frauce; it is true 
qneror, Warsaw heard the last of the that Napoleon could in no postible way, but by 
population of Praga, which perished entirely by | excluding English good from the Continent, hope 


fire and sword? These are the titles of Russia 
to Poland, Force has forged them. Force alove 
an break their fetters. We implore the support 
of the hero to whose namo belongs the history 
of the age, and who is endowed with the might 
of Providence. Let the Great Napoleon pro- 
nounoe his fiat that the kingdom of Foland sliall 
exist, and it will be established.” 

Napoleon had but to utter the word, and a 
nation of twenty millions would bave aprung 
into being, and would have rallied arcand his 
banner, But that same word would also have re- 
polled from his alliance Prossis and Anstria, who 
would bave joined their armica to that of the 
Cear, and would have exasperated to tenfold 
intensity the hostility of Russia. 





‘The answer of Nepoleon reveals hisembarruss- Fre 


(iS 


ment. Ho was willing to the “ Polish 
Lap hee of Bunsis,” but be bse heer bi Attend 
‘noting ‘to encourage revolt among the sab- 
vents of his a'lies. 


ever to bring Engiand to consent to peace. Iti 
true that the refusal of Russia to fall her treaty 
in this reepect left Napoleon exposed without re- 
‘source to the blows of England. 

Admitting all this, still it may be ssid that # 
dove not justify Napoleon in his war of invasion. 
It was his terrible misfortune to be thus situated, 
Ruseis was an independent Kingdom, and had an 
undoubted right to excinde French’ goods from 


44 Napoleon ie wlike denounced by his enemies for 
what As id, and for what be refrained from doing. 
He bas been condemned, with merciless severity, for 
ons of Italy and the Duchy of Warax, 
‘and he & condemned for no} doing the sasne thing to 
Russian and Anetrisn Poland. “ife more than one,” 
says Alison, “sonebed on the still vibrating chard of 
Polish nationality, and, by @ word, might have added 

hundred thocsand Sarmatian lances to biestanderds; 

of reextablinh- 
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her dominions, and to introquce English mer-| 
chandiae, without regard to the salvation or the 
destruction of France, While, 


therefore, many will condemn Napoleon for the 


invasion of Russia, no one can refrain from eym- villages 


pathising with bim in that almost resistless 
temptation which led to the enterprise. 

Alexander, however, had norignt to complain. 
‘Be hed already twice abandoned his own 
to attack Napoleon, without having received any 
provocation, He was now vit his solemn 
treaty, and had again, and as a token of hostility, 
‘entered into an alliance with Napoleon’s most im- 
plecable foe. 

But with tenfold severity must the voice of 
History condemn the cabinet of Great Britain 
for its unceasing warfare against the elected 
monarch of France. ‘To crush Napoleon, to re 
instate the Bourbons, and to retain her proud 
dominion of the seus, the government of Eng- 
land organized coalition efter ccalition, and de- 
juged the Continent with blood. Napoleon made 
every effort which » monarch could make, con 
sistently wit eelf-respect, to promote peace with 
England. All his efforts wore unavailing. ‘The 
crime of the English aristocracy it i 
these a ny waz from nearly all the mise 
sits of whieh Regan wea prcterwed in har sear 
girt isle, is immeasarably increased by the at- 
totnpt, 0 ignoble, to throw the whole blame of 
these wars cpon the beroio, but finally immolated, 


poe pues 
leon remains eighteen days at Wilna, 
attending to the inmumersbte jo wants oe his army, 
organizing the government of the conquered, or, 
rather, the liberated provinces, and awaiting the 
arrival of anpplies for bis almost countless hosts, 
Before the middle of July ten thousand Pama 
had died from hunger and fatigne, and though 
not @ battle had been fonght, more than twenty- 
five thousand patients encumbered the hospitals. 
Alexander, alarmed at the magnitnde of the in- 
‘vasion, in order to gain time to offect his rotrest, 
and to obtain reinforcements, sent an envoy to 
Wilns, under pretence of opening negotiations 
for peace. Napoleon recoived Count Balachoff in 
with kindness, and expressed the liveliest regret 
that there should bave ooourred = rupture be- 
tween himself and the Russias Emperor. The 
envoy stated that if the French army would re- 
pass the Niemen, Alexander would consent to 
Iagotiate, Napoleon inwently rejected the pro- 
viso, and said— 
“J will trest here on the field st Wilna. Diplo- 
matista will coms to no conclusion when the 
exigencies of the case are removed, Let Alex. 
andet sign admiscible preliminaries, and I willet 
‘once repam the Niemen, wnd thos render pesoe 











THE RUSSIANS RETREAT BEFORE HIM. 


sod between the sdvanced guard of the Franch 
aod the rear of the Russians. The path 
of the reSring foe was marked by every specie 
of barbaric devastation—the rain of towns and 

the flames of burning cornfields, and 
the mutilated bodies of the moriered Poles. Aa 
the French advanced, the Crar sastily evacnated 
his position at Drisse, and, ascending the Dwing, 
re-established himself at Witepsk, « hundred 
miles farther in the heart af the connie. 

On the 16th of Jaly Napoleon left Wilaay 
visiting the varioas posta of Te sidely-exten 
srry, and, with a caution which never slept 

superintending every movement, Early on 
Seruog oft 7: ttre te irae of the 
appeared in the east, he reined in his 
Lorse upop the summit of « hill which com- 
manded & wide sweep of the valley, where, in 
the midet of fertile fields, the town of Witepak 
reposed in beauty. Far off in the distance he 
sav the Russian army encamped in grot stren 
‘They were on the other side of the Dwina, 
which, here broad and deep, seemed to protect 
them from their invaders. All the approaches to 
the city were guarded by formidabie intrench~ 


g mente. The assured aspect of the Russians, ang 


their strong position, led Napoleon to believe that 
they meant to give buttle. 

Tha Freagh gety cow began rapidly to make 
its sppearance, The order of march bad boon 
Ysid down by Napoleon so clearly and with much 
marvellons skill, and it hed deen executed with 
such precision, chat the various divisions, having 
left the Niemen by different routes ut diffe- 
rent perioda, aud having traversed three hundred 
miles of a wild aod hostile country, wero re 
assembled at their appointed rendezvous, near 
the walls of Witepsk, on the same dey and at 
the same hour. As these mighty masses of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, with all the cum. 
brous ‘machinery of war, came pouring down 
over the hills, « acene of apparently chaotic oon 
fasion ensned. But tho evergies of s single 
mind guided every footstep. ‘The intermingling 
currents gradually separated, and flowed off 

in clearly-defined channels, Perfect harmony 

from the confusion, and, ae the evening 
‘twilight came on, all these vast’ battalions were 
‘encamped in order, and the profoandest eulm suc- 
ceeded the tumult of the day. Napoleon bed 
concentrated in a single day one handred and 

















> “One great fear of the Russians was, thab their 

Mayes would rise up and thraw off thelr bondwge; snd 
it was, therefore, an object to Re thelr baving any 

communication with he Free ‘ade ue of ie 


"Alexander, now entangled with « coalition oospeeod th 


‘with England, declined this proposition. He was 
concentrating his troops at the intrenched camp 
of Driasa, about one handred and fifty miles for- 
Sher in the inteir, ‘The various corpe of Nav 
poleon’s army 

Toonarah, "Two or tree partal slo beta 





eighty thovsand rea fro s their wide dispersion. 
The rest of his vaat army wore either established 
&t posts in bis rear, ot were in the hospitsla, 

In the morning @ bloody battle ensaed, or, 
eather, a sorien of eanguinary conflicts, as tho 
French drove their foes from post to post, and 
approached the city. Night, dark and gloomy, 





separated the combatants. During the day the all 


mastes of the Russians bad been uccumalat 
They were 0 strony in numbers and in position, 
that Napoleon bed uo doubt that the dawn of, 
the morning would usher in # decisive conflict. 
“To-morrow,” said he to Muret, “ 
hold the ‘Sun of Austerlits.’” 
Before the break of day Napoleon was on 
horseback, preparing for the strife. Soon, hor 
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chief despatched 8 strong 
corps trom the city to cover the Hight of the 
inbabitants, Night darkened over the unhappy 
town, apd tho conflict was etill sullealy con- 
tinued by the exhansted combatants. Soop 
after midnight, thick columns of smoke, pierced 
by pyramidal flames, were seen bursting frou 

quarters of the city. These soon met and 








3g. mingled enveloping dvelingy magaines, sob 


churebes in one ocean of amoke and fire 


, The day bad been hot aud sultry, the night was 
| #erane and beautiful. The Emperor sat in 
you will be: | 


front 





of bis tent, eurounded by the carnage and the 
srreck of bate, gazing fn gloociy silence upon 
tho awfal confisgrution, “The spectacle,” said 





eon, “resembled that offered to 


over, he found, to bis great disappointment, that | bitants of Naples by an eruption of Vesuvius.” 


the fos had again retreated. The Russians bad 


retired duriug the night 10 skilfully and silently, | division of the French army euccesded in pen 


and with so touch order and precipitation, that 


scarcely a trace conld be discovered of the route ; Russians had evacuated the cits 
hey hed taken. Napoleon, wuopposed, entered | 
‘ponsion |the:adstol the burningraipe Napoens etered 

inha- 
{by emoke and flame, many of whom still retained 


the city. Ie wus desolate. All’ the 
had been destroyed or carried away. 
bitanta, formerly Poles, had ether Ged, or bad 


Abont two o'clock in the morning of the 18th, 





found that the 
, which they had 
‘and wounded in 


trating within the walla 








set on fire, leaving their de 


over buge heaps of mangled bodies, blackened 


been driven from thoir homes by the retreating! life and corsciousness. The French svldicrs were 


| 


army. 
Napolooa was in great perplexity. He wns in 
the midst of a sterile and dismal country, of 
apparently boundless extent, abandoued by ite 
inhabitants, and destitute of suppl Hi 
horses were dying for want of forage, and bi 
troops were pensliing of famine. He uad already 
penetrated thew illmitable waste, acer ro 
jundred miles beyud Tilsit, aud ret knew act 
where to look for a fos It was now the height 
of summer, and yet, in reality, nothing bed 
been acoomplished. He called & couuci) of war. 
‘Ths majority advised that the army shovld halt 
antil spring. To this advice che Emperor could 
not listen with patience. It was uecawary that 
sometliing should be dene to maintain the glory 
of the imperial arms and to revive the confidevce 
of the soldiers 
Napoleon now learned that Alexander bad 
asvombled bia forces at Smolense, a strong 
walled city about oe bandred miles further 
into the interior. On the 13th of August Napo- 
Jeon again put bis forces in motion, marching by 
aovera! different rontesto attack the Rusiansand 
to cnt off their retreat. Crowds of Cossacks Rod 
before the invaders, destroying all the provisions 
and forage which could be found in the tino of| 
march. “The hont wae intense, and the sufferings 
of the French drendful. Their path was marked 
by the bodies of the dying end the dead, On 
evening of the 16th, Napoleo arrived before 
the walls of Smolensk. Ho ascended an emi- 
tre. Ashe saw tho immense 
columns of men gathered within and aroand the 
sity, and distinguished the tong array of glitter 
ing arma, he coold not refruin from express 
his satisfaction. “At Jeogth I have them !” he 
exclaimed. 

















borror-stricken et the revolting spectacle, The 
first cases of the Emperor were devoted ta the 
suffering wretches who hed been thas aruelly 
sbundoned by their comrades. 

‘A pacific overture was despatched from this 
city by Rerthier to the Russian general, which 
was concinded by the following remarkable 
words:— 

“The Emperor commends me to intreet you 
that you will present nis compliments to the 
Emperor Alexander, and say, tilat neither the 
vivissitdes of war nor any other circumstance 
can impair the friendship which he entertaius for 
hin.” 


‘As aoon as the light of the morning dawned, 
Napoleon ascended an ancient turret, fom 
ay embrasure of which, with bis telescope, he 
discerned in the distance the retreating Ras- 
sino, ‘The army had divided, one-balf taking 
the road to St. Petersburg, tho other, under 
Baxration, thst towards Moscow. Napoleon 
ordered @ vigorous puruit, which was contided 
to Ney, to be made in the direction of Moscow. 

A priest bad hercically remained in 
the blazing city to minister to the wounded, The 
venerable man had been tanght thst Napoleon 
was a fiend incarnate, recklessly delugiog the 
‘world in blood and woe. He was brought before 





|the Emperor, and in fesrless tones be re 


proached Napoleon with the destruction of the 
Gity. | Nepoleon ntened to him atrntively and 


respectfully. 
“Bot,” said he to him at Inst, “has your 
ehurch been bw 
“No, sire,” the priest replied; “ God will be 





pressing | more powerful than you. He will protect it, for 


T have opened it to all the unfortunate people 


‘The walls were thick and high, and | whom the destruction of the oity hqa deprived 


srougly flanked by towers and bastion. A of « home.’ 


dsy of bard fighting ensued, during which the 


“You ar right,” rejoined Napoleon with 


min) 


emotion. 
cent viotims of war. He will reward you for 
your courage. Go, worthy priest, return to your 
poet. Had all the clergy fc red Four example, 
they had not basely betrayed the mission of 
peace they have received from Heaven. If 
they had not deserted the temples which their 
[paced alone renders sacred, my soldiers would 

ve epared Rig holy edifices, We are all 
Christians. Your God is our God,” 

Saying this, Napoleon sent the priest back to 
his church witb an escort and some soccours. A 
shriek of terror arose from the church when 
they saw the French soldiers entering, But the 
Priest immediately quisted their alarm. 

“Bo pot afraid,” anid he; “I have seen Ne- 
poleon, } have spoken to him. Ob, bow have 


we been deceived, my children! The Exoperor | 


of France is not the man be has been repre- 
sented to you. He and hie soldiers worship the 
name God that we do. The war thet be wages 
is not religions; it is a political quarrel with onr 
Emperor, Hit soldiers Sight only against our 
foldiers. ‘Tbe: do not alangbtor, an we ba 
been told, wowmen end children.” The priest 
then commenced a bymn of the giving, in 
which they allj | with tonrful eyes. 

Tho enemy wero soon overtaken and attacked 
with fearful’ slaughter. The retroat and the 

i¢ wero continned with unabated cigonr. 
fapoleon, though ia tho midet of uninterrupted 
jos, Was stil experiencing all the calamitice 
of dofont. A ravaged country, plun 
abyss of misery, wan epread around him. Pro 
visions ware with grost difficulty obtained. His 
troopa were rapidly dwindling away from ex- 
hszetion and famine. Fificen large brick build- 
ings, which had been saved from the flames in 
Smotensk, were crowded with the dick and 
wounded. Large nurobers had also been left 
behind at Wilna and et Witepsk. The surgeons 
were compelled to tour np their own linen for 
bandages, and when thia failed, to take paper, 
and, finally, to use the down gathered from the 
birch-trees ‘in the forest. Many deaths were 
‘occurring from actus) starvation, The anguish 
of the Kmperor was intense, and the most 
inglancholy forebadings overshadowed the army. 
‘To retreat, exposed Nspoleon to the derision of 
Enrope.. To remain where they ware, was certain 
Gremaction, To advance, war the dictate of 
ai, 

Alexander asd Jef bis army and hastened to 
Moscow. It was s weary march of five bun- 
red miles from Smolensk to this 














‘THE FRENCH REACH THE RIVER MOSKWA. 
“ Yeat God will watch over the inne. } 









renowned 
capital of Russia, Napoleon resolved, with his 
exhausted and half-fwnished troops, to press 
on. He mupposed that in Moscow he should find 
food and rest. He had not thought it pou:ble 
that Alexander would burn the dwellings of 
city containing three huadred thousand inhabi- 
‘tants. 


Alexander rewsined is Motow bat « few| His 


 Sévare Hisar” tha Expedition we Moscow, voli. 
Cry 


dayn Arrangements were made for the oon 
fiagration of the city, should Napolean sneceed 
in taking it, The Cesr then bamened to St 
Petersharg, where Ze Desens were sung in the 
chorches for the constant eictorier obtained by 
the Russian troops When Napoleon” 
formed of the circumstance, he exclaimed, “ Te 
Downs! They dare then to lie, not only to man, 
but to God.”” 

‘On the 28th of Angust, Napoleon remmed 
the purmit. It wasa march of awful suffering, 
Day after dey, and night after night, the ex- 
hausted army pressed on, enconntering every 
obstacle, and occasionally engaging in bloody 
skirmirhes, cntil the ovening of the 4th of 
September. Thew then found « hundred and 
‘twenty thowennd Russians strongly intrenched 
on the broken and rocky banke of the Moskwa, 
near the village of Sorodino, General Kutusoff 
had here accumalatsd all bie forces in the moat 
advantageous positions, resolved to make a des- 
perate stand ip defence of the capital, Six 
bandred pieoss of heavy artillery were ranged 
in battery. A vast redoubt was thrown ap apon 
& height which commanded the whole plain, 
Side batteries were also placed. by their crow 
free, to mow down eny advancing foe. Bo- 
bind these formidable field-works, a hundred and 
seventy thousand men were arrayed to moet the 
shock of battle. 

‘The French army, numbering « hundred and 
tweoty thousand mea, in three great columns, 





into the | Approached the field. Nupoleon rode forward to 


an eminence in front of his advunce guard and, 
carefully scrutinizing the position of the foe, with 
his accuetomed promptness, instantly decided 
pon bis point of attack, Tmmedistaly fascia 
tee secenary eedarn to his gensrals, bs retired 
to his tent and dictated the following proclams. 
tion to bis troops :—= 
“ Soldiera! ‘The battle is st band which you 
have vo long desired. Henceforth the victory 
depends npop yourselves It bus become nooee- 
sary, and will give you abundance. Conduot 
yourelves ax yoo did wt Austerlitz, Friedland, 
_* ** * * Let the remotest pos 
terity recount your actions on this day. Let 
your coantrymen say of you all, ‘Ho was in 
that great battle under the walls of Moscow.’” 
‘These words were received with enthusisem, and 
shouts of “Vive !Empereur!” roiled along the 


The night was oold end dark, Heavy clouds 
obscured the aky, and » drizsling rain began to 
all poo the weary army. A chill, avtamnal 
wrind mouned throvgh the forene and evept rhe 
Dlesk heights of Borodino, The bivouac fires of 
the Rassians famed in an immense semicirala, 
extending for many miles, The Frencb troops, 
ea they arrived and took their positions, 
Keindlod their Bren. Napoleon pitched his tent 
in the midst of the equares of the Old Guard. 
anxiety was so great during the night leat 
enemy shocld again rotreat, that he ooukd 
not be persuaded to give himself auy repote. 
He was coctinually dicstng cepstebes antil 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, (ian, 
opening the box containing the liscaments of his 


miduight, and was sending messengers to mscer- 


tain if the Russians atill beld their ground. It obild, But his impstience was to that he 
was & gloomy hour, aud gloom overshadowed Hedered 14 Wo hy mniualalnhy eanai bs Hie 1a, 
soul of Napoleon. jo penumbra of his At the sight of the much-loved features of his 





ken his path. son, Napoleon melted into tears The ro} 
‘dings of disaster rolled in upon him A he was painted, sitting in his cradle, playa 
courier brought the news of the fatal battle with cup and ball. affectionate father 
of Salamanca, and of the oconpation of Madrid wished that his officers, and even the common 
by Lord Wellington.™ soldiers, whe he regarded as his children, might 
He bad just been informed that Russia bad abere his emutions, With his own hand he con~ 
made with Turkey, and that powerful veyed the picture outaide of his tent, and placed 
Russian army, thus released, was hastening to it upon a chair, thet all who were near might see 
at jim from the mouths of the Danube. He it. Groups of war-worn veterans; round, 
‘also learned that Bernadotte, with treason which and gered in silence upon the beeutiful picture 
has consigned his name to infamy, had allied the of happy, peacefu) life. It presented « strong 
anny of Sweden with that of the great despot | contrast to the horrid scenes of domoniac war. 
of the North. At Ist Napoleon said sadly to his secretary, 
He reed some of the proclamations of Alex- “Take it away, and guard it carefully. Ho sees 
ander to his people. Ya the bitterness which in- a field of battle too soon.” 
apired them. and in the reckless acts of destrac- — Napoleon entered his tent, and retired to that 
tion with which Alexander was resisting the part where he slept, which was separated by 8 
‘approach of his foe, ho saw indications of malig. partition of cloth from the portion which was 
nity on the part of his old friend for which he occupied by the sides-de-camp in attendance. 
knew not how to account. As he eaused these} Fatigue and anxiety had brought on a fever! 
proclamations to be read over to him again, he | irritation snd violent thirst, which he in va 
exclaimed — endeavoured to quench during the night, His 
“What can have wrought such « change in| anxiety was co great thet he could not slesp. 
the Emperor Alexander? Whence has He expressed great solicituda for the exhaneted 
all the venom which he has infased into the} and destitate condition of his noldiers, and feared 
quarrel? Now thera is nothing but the foros of| that they would hardly have streagth to euppart 
arme which can terminste the contest. War/| the terrible conflict of the next day. In this 
alone can put a period to all It was to avoid/ crisis, he looked upon his well-trained guard es 
such a necessity that I was so carefnl, st the out-| his main resource. He sent for Bessitres, who 
set of the contest, not to implicate myself by any | had command of the guard, and inquired with 
declarations in favour of the re-establishment of] particularity respecting their wante and their 
Poland. Now I sce thet my moderation wasa supplies, He directed that these old soldiers 
fault.” should have three days’ biscuit and rice distri~ 
In the midst of these melancholy reflections, buted them from their waggons of re- 


Approaching fave seemed to 













‘among 
& courier arrived, bringing him « leteer from serve. Apprebensive lest his orders might be 

he got up, and inquired of the grena 
diers on g at 


Maria Louisa, and the portrait of hia idolized son. 
‘The dawn, which was to usher ina bloody and 
perhaps 2 decisive battle, was approaching. It 
‘was apposed that the Emperor would postpone 


the entrance of his tent if they 


to 
3g oeoution to epeuk 





© Respecting this event Colonel Napier thus writes :— 

“Nupolvon had notice ef Marmont’ defeat as early as 

ie 2nd of Soptember, a week before the battle of Boro- 

ino, ‘The news was carried by Colone! Fabvier. How. 

qver, the Dake of Ragusa (Marmont), suffering alike in 

ody und in mind, iad excused issself with 10 litsle 
tow 











strength or clearness, that the Emperor, 

Femarking thatthe despatch contained sore corpitea, 
Muding than @ clock, desired his War Ministor 10 dee 
mand why Marmont bad delivered battie without the 
ordare of the King t Why be had not made bis opere; 
Hons subservt eral plan of the eacnpaign? 





fent to the sea 
‘Why he broke trom the defansive into the offensive 
ratlons before the army of the centre joined him? 
1e should not walt,;evou two days, for Chauve:’s cavalry, 
Which he knew were close at band? ‘From personal 
‘vaulty;’ said the Emperor, with seeming ateranese, ‘the 
Duke ‘of Haguse bas sacrificed the interests of his 
‘county and the good of roy servico; he ia guilty of the 
¢rime of insubordination, and is the author of lb this 
Wistortune.” But Nancieon'a wrath, a0 just, and appe- 
rently 00 dangerous, could not, evan'in tis firet vialacce, 
ower his early friendship. With « the 
Teoolecion of which, must mow plores. Marmcats 
soul, twice in the sine letter he doatred that 
Ghee questiona might not even be pat to his 
Weatenant nntl) his wounds were cured and his 
te-ecvablinbed."=-Naplen, Vol. iL p. $38, 














to the Emperor, found him sitting up in his bed, 
supporting bis fevered bead with both of his 
hands, absorbed in painful masings, He ap- 
peared much dejected, 
© What is war?” he suid sadly, “Tt is » trade 
of barbarian ‘Tho grt art consis tn being 
strongest on int, at day i 
hend.""Tho batto wil bo a tonite oe. Z 
Tad boos eufonag duriog tho proce 
en suite 
exerociating pain, Shen Fading Toone 
observed to dismount frequently, and, 





td Seen 


reating his heed against © cannon, to remain 
some time in an attitade of enffering. 
afficted temporarily with » malady, 
duced by fever, fatigue, and enxiety, which 
perhaps, more than any other, prostrates moral 
yyeical strength. A violent and inosseant 

‘out abort his breathi 
‘As soon os the fret dawn of light waa seen 
to the east, Napoleon was on horseback, 
rounded by bis genersla. The en caiesoi bis wind 


B 





3812,} 


of a stormy night were presi 7 Wod soon 
the son vooe in unslowden brilbance ‘Napoleon 
eniled, and, pointing n 
hold the un of Axateria!” The cheers ‘words 
low wil speed along 

fines, end care orasiuies received with enthu- 


to usher in that day of blood whistled through 
the group, 
Napoleon then gave the ai 


‘burat from th 


sand men, with all the most formidable enginery 
@f destruction, fell upon each other. five 
clock in the morning until the middle of the 
afternoon, the tides of battio rapidly ebbed and 
flowed in surges of blood. Davoust was struck 
from his hore by » annoo-ball which tore the 
steed to pieces. was plunged, 
and aeanued, apon the gory pila, word was con- 
‘woyed to the Ezy ¢ the marshal was dead. 
Ho received the disastrous tidings in sad 
Bat the wonnded manhal won rose Gom the 
yand, mounted another horse, an: telligence 
Sra» veut to the Emperor that’ the Prince of 
Kckmubl was again at the head of his 
“God be praised!” Napoleon oriad out 


General Rapp reosived four wounds. A ball 
finally struck him on the hip, and hurled him 
from his horse, He was carried bleoding from 
the field. ‘This wan the twenty-second wound 
which General Rapp hed rooeived. Ni 
Tautoued toe his aiang Glenda be Pin aly 
took hiv hand, he asid, Is it always, then, your 
oor ae wounded?” a 

fapoteon had with ‘8 young officer, to 
swliont he was strongly attached: Coust Ai 
‘Caulainoourt, brother of CenJaincourt, the 
of Vicenza, "Daring the anxious night before 
the battle this young man did not close his eyes. 
‘Wrapped in bis cloak, he threw himself on the 
floor of his tent, with his eyes fixed upon the 
tainiatare of his young bride, who be bad Jef 
but a few days afer thelr marriage. In the hest 
of the atte, Count Canlainoourt stood by the 
tide of the Emperor awaiting his orders. Word 
wea brought thst General Montbran, who had 
been ordered to attack « redoubt, was killed. 
Count Canlainoourt was immediately instracted 
to sucoced him. As he put spura to his horse, 
he anid, “I will be at tbe redoubt i \y, 
dead of alive.” 

He was the first to surmount the parapet. 
At that moment = musket ball strack him dead. 
Fre bad hardly left the side of the Emperor ere 
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WERRIBLE BATTLE OF BORODINO. 
triumphed over his bodily sufferings. The vapours] 


inteHligencs was brought of 

benches of tha mbocsenate sons 
i prema ees 

po tgp 

tone af voice, * You 

have heard the intalligenoe. If you wi 

can retire” The duke, in speechless grief, 

his bat and bowed, declining the offer. The 










mangled remains of the noble young msn were 
buried in the blood-red redout on the feld af 
Borodine. 

Thus, all day long, tidings of and of 
death e ears of the 
With i 
recital 
with an 

the 


itt 
[ 
& 
I 
i 
i 
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of success. Daring the whole day he held 
in reserve the troops of the Imperial Guard, 
consisting of abont 20,000 men, refusing to 
tllow thei to enter into the cogagecnent, ‘Whom 
urged by Berthier, in » moment of apparently 
il, to sond them forward to the aid of 

|-preseed army, he replied calmly, 

“Nol the battle can be won without them. 
And what if there should be another battle to- 
morrow 2” 

Again, in the midst of the awful 
whon the issnes of the strife seemed to trem 
in the balanoe, and he was prossed to march his 
indomitable Guard into the plain, he quietly 


“The hour of this battle is not yet oome, It 
‘will begin in two hours more.” 

Toe wellardored movements of Napoleons 
massive columns more and more heavily 
upon the Russian, Each hour some new 


i 


ened its destructive fire uy their 
[pemacieet OSs acer soage, ic? 


had commenced fighting behind their intreach- 
ments, The French, more active and perfectly 
disciplined, rushed ‘upon the battaries, and, 
trampling ‘their dying and dead beneath their 
feet, poured like an inundation over the ramparts, 
Gradually the surges of battle rolled towards the 
loabt. At last all the fary of the oan 

ist esemed concentratedthere., Behiad and upon 
‘those vast intrenchmonta, one hundred thousund 
men wore struggling, “Denso voluoucs of aul- 
Pharos rocks eaveliped the ormbetanta. | In~ 
ocssant en lightning, sccompanied iy 
‘continnous roar of Fer hander, burst fom 
this cloud of war. Within ite midnight gloom, 
horsemen, infantry, snd ertillery rushed madly 
upon each other. They were no longer visible, 
Napoleon calmly and silently upon that 
terrible voloano, in the hot furnace of whose 
cratersfiren his troops, with the energies of despe- 
tation, were contending. The struggle was 
short.” Soon the Sames were quenched in blood. 
‘The awful roar of bettle abated, The passing 
tres swept amsy the amoke; od the glitta: 
ing helmets of the Frennh ouirassiers gleamed 
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throngh the embremres, end the prond nzles of to much glorious deeds can fature ages produot 7 
Franoe flattered over the gory bastions. Or will faluchood an¢ calumny prevail?” 

‘The won was now descending. The Russian The evening of victory wes not sn sveuing of 
arzy sullenly commenced its retreat, but with exultation. Napoleon was silent, and appeared 
indomitable courage disputing every inch of absorbed in melancholy thought Every one 

and. The carnage would have been far more around him had to monrp the joss of » brother, 
Trendful had Napolaon let lose vpon the remeat. a relative, or a fiend. Forty-three generals 
ing foe the terrible energies of hie guard. But, had been either killed or wounded. Thirt 
Infiuenced by the united dictates of prudence and thonsand of the seoidiers had also beex stra‘ 
humanity, he refused. In a military point of down by the sabres or the shot of the enemy. 
view, he las beon very severely censured for These were dresdfni tdings to annd back to 
this.’ Ho eaid at the timeto General Dumas and Paris, to the widows and to the orphan. The 
Connt Dero— ‘victory of Borodino shrouded France in mourning. 

“People will perbaps be astonished that I have The lows of the Roaiane was elill more dreals 
not brought forward my reserves toobtain greater ful. Fifty thousand Russian soldiera wero 
tmooces, But I felt the necessity of proserving stretched upon the field, weltering in blood. 
them to strike « decisive blow in the great battle The ean had not yet gone down, and the 
which the enemy will probably give to us in the sallen roar of the retreating battle was otill heant 
plains in froot of Mowow. The snocess of the in the distance, when Nepoleon mounted his 
action in which we bave been engaged was horse to ride over the field, which was strewed 
secured. But it was my duty to think of the| with the wounded and the dead. The horror of 
general result of the campeign, and it was for| the soane no imagination can depict, An an- 
that [spared my reserves.” tomna) storm bad again commenced, The 

Sir Archibald Alisen, who ia not unfrequently clouds hung low and dark in the gloomy eky. 
magnanimons in hia sdminions, ays traly— A oold and chilling rain drenched the gory 

“Had the Guard been seriously injured at ground, and the wounded struggled with oon- 
Borodino, it is doubtful if any part of the vulsive agony ta beds of mire. A violent wind 
‘any, of which it was the heart, and of which, woaned through the sombre firs and pines of 
through every difficulty, it  ensteined the the north. Villages. converted into heaps of 
courage, would bave repaxsed the Niemen. It blackened and smouldering ruins, deform: 
is one thing to hazard a reeerve in a situation plain. Everywhere was to bo soon only 
where the los it may eustain may very easily bo aspect of ruin, misery, death, | Soldjory black 
repaired: it a anctber ends wery diffrent cord with powder and epotad wth blood, wore 
thing to risk iteexistenos in the contre of an wandering over the fold, in the increasing dark- 
enemy's country, at 8 distance from reinforos- ness of the tempestuous night, Picking up the 
menta, when ita rain may endanger the whole mutilated bodies in which life was not extinct, 
wy. and seeking for food in the baverancks of the 

fapoleon, with his accustomed generosity, dead. Nosongs of victory were hoard, no shouts 
took no credit for this extraordinary schieve- of triumph. Greet onmbers of the wounded 
ment to himself, He ascribed the victory to his were found in the ravines and gullies, whore 
soldiers and hie generale, they hed dragged themselves to escape the 

“Te Russian troops,” said he at St Helens, tempest of shot, the trampling of iron 
“we brave, and their whole army was assembled | and the crush of artillery wheels, Motil 
stthe Moskwa. They reckoned 170,000 men, | horses, maddened with pain, limped over the 
including those in Moscow. Kutasoff had an | ground, or reared and plunged in dying agoni 
excellent position, and occupied it to the beat From every direction « wail of woo filed the 
advantage, Everything was in bis favour— ear. The field of battle exteuded over several 
superiority of infantry, of cavalry, of artillery, «| miles of hills, and forests, aud wild ravines 
first-rate position, and a great number of re-| Many of the wretched victime of the etrife 
donbts—and yet he was beaten. Ye intrepid| lingered upon the ground, deluged by the cold 
heroes, Murat, Ney, Ponistowst, to you belong | storm, for many days and nights before they 
theglory. What noble and brilliant actions will| were found. Not « few must bave perished 
history bave to record! She will tell how onr from the prolonged agonies of starvation. Some 
intrepid cuiramiers forced the redoubts, and of the wounded were seen straightening 
bebred the cannoniers at their pieces. She will| broken limb by binding a branch of » tree 
fecount the heroic devotion of Montbron and of| tightly against it, and then, with the fractured 
Canlaincourt, who expired in the midst of their bones grating, hobbling along in vearch of help. 
glory. She will tell what was dons by our can- One poor creature was found alive, and actively 
Boniers, exposed upon the open plain, against couscions, with both legs and one arm shot off. 
batteries more numerous and covered by good} A wounded Rossian lived several days in the 
embankments; and “make mention also carcass of a horse, which hed been eviscerated 
of those brave foot soldiers, who, st the most by a shell. Hisonly food was whet he gnawed 
entical moment, instead of requiring encourage- from the inside of the animal. It is » duty to 
mont frow their genersl, exclaimed, ‘Hare no record these revolting details, that war may be 
fear; your soldiers have all aworn to seen in ite true aspect. 
to-day, and they will conquer.’ What Amid the bosps of alain,” saya Count Sézoa 






















































i318.) MOSCOW 


“we were obliged to march over, in following} 
Hapoleon, the foot of one of our horses came 
down upon a wounded man, and extorted from 
‘him Inet sign of life and suffering. The Em- 
peror, hitherto silent, and whose hoet was 
Sppreased at the number of the victims, sbrieked 
wt the sight. He felt relieved in sttering cries 
of indignation, aad lavishing the attections of 
hmmanity apon this unfortunate creature. To 
soothe his feclings, some one remarked that * it 
was only s Russian.’ He replied with warmth, 
‘After victory there are no enemies, but only 
men,’ He dispersed the officers of his suite to 
succour the wounded, who ware heard groaning | 
in every direction. Napoleon devoted the same 
care to the wounded Russians which he bestowed 
‘upon bis own soldiers. In the midst of these 
scenes, it wee announced to him that the rear- 
guard of Kutoaoff was sbovt to advance apa 
important towa of Mojaisk. ‘Very well,’ 
Nepoleon replied; ‘we will still remain some 
bours longer with our unfortunate wounded.’ " 
‘The Russians continued slowly to retroat 
towards Moscow, establishing their batteries 
wherever they could make a stand ever for a few 
hours, They drove before them the wretched 
serfs, blew up the bridges bebind them, dumed 
the towns as they passed along, and carried 
away or destroyed all the provisions nod 
For seven days the Frezoh, emucinted end 
sponding, with tottering stepe puraued their fos 
over the dreary plains. They wore everywhere 
victorious, and yet they obtained po resulve from 
their victories,” Rostopchin was making effectual 
preparations for the couflagration of the capital, 
and was urging, by every means in hie power, 
the evacuatina of the city by the inhabitants. 
About noon of the 14th of September, Napoleon, | 
cautiously edvancing through a country of! 
excessive monotony and gloom, from the summit 
of @ hill descried in the distance the glittering 
domes and misarets of Mo He 
this horse, and exclaimed, “Behold! yonder is 
the celebrated oity of the Czar.” After guzing 
npon it, throngh bis telescope, for a 
in silence, he remarked, * It wae fall 
‘The soldiers, thinking that their 
were now at an snd, and anticipating good 
quarters and abundant supplies, gave way to 
transporte of exultation, Shouts of “ Moscow! 
Moscow (” spread from rauk to rank, and alt 
quickened their pace to gain a view of the object 
of their wishes. They approached thecity. To 
their amazement, they met but silence and soli- 
tude. The eatounding intalligence was brought 
to Napoleon thet the city was utterly deserted. 
A fow miserable creatures, who bear 
released from the prisous to engage in the con- 
genial smployment of setting ‘Ere to the ity 05 
t00n a@ the French shovld have taken possession, 

















‘© “Nepolect,” says General Gourgaad, “is, of all 
generals, whether sncient or swodern, the one who has 
paid the greatest attention to the wounded. The in- 
fs Of victory uevar conld make Biro formet chew. 
Bia firm thought, ater erary bate ven altuys of 








REACHED. 


ore foand in the streets. They were y 
intoxicated, and presented id and hideous 


abandonment of the ity. Rusoum of the 
intended couidayration reached bis eae. Snob 
‘an awfal sacrifice be bad not sapposed it possible 
for any people to make, Nove but s semi- 
Darberian nation, ander the infinence of an uttor 
despotism. conld be driven to such an act. 
More than « bnndred thousand of the wretched 
Inhabitants—driven by the soldiery from the 
city, parents and children—perished of oold 
and starvation in the woods, Other oountlens 
thousands, who had attached themselves to 
army of ‘Kutusoff, perished from fatigue wad 
expomze, Napoleon, as if anxioua to avoid the 
sight of the desolate streets, did not enter 














and appointed 


provisions and quarters. Manyof the inhabitants 
left in such haste, that the rich ornament of the 
ladies were found on their toilet-tablea, and the 
letters and gold of tmen of business on their desks, 

‘Napoleon was now more than two thonsand 
five hundred miles from Paris, The 

i dful calamity op 
mind. He threw himself apon a conch for 
repose, bot be coold, not, sep. Repeatedly 
during the night he called hia attendants to 
if any socident bad occurred. In the morning 
ho removed bis bend-quartere tothe gorgeous 
palace of the Kremlin, the imperial sent of the 
‘ancient monarchs of Russia. Napoleon, according 
to bia custom, wrote immediately to the Emperor 
Alexander, proposing termsof peace. A Rasian 
officer, who was found in the hospital, was made 
dearer of the letter, 

* Whatev wrote Napoleon, “may be the 
‘vicissitudes of war, nothing san diminish the 
xteem felt by me for my friend of Tilsit and 
Erfarth.” It will be observed that Napoleon 
reiterated these assurances of friend)y feelings, 
for he supposed that Alexander was forced into 
hostile measures by the Quesn-Mother and the 
nobles. 

The day passed in establishing the army in 
their new quarem. The soldiers wandered 
through the deserted streets, and quartered 
thomeelves in the most gorgeous palaces. Some 
twenty thonsend men and women, of the lowest 
clase, Gere and revolting io aspect, gradual! 
stole’ from their hiding-places and mingted wit 
the Freaeh troops, “Ten thousand prisouers, 
whom Rostopchin bad liberated, were stealthily 
preparing w convert the magnificent metropolis 
into aninfernal machine for the destraction of the 
Freach army. Immense magazines of powder 
‘were placed beneath the Kremlin, where Napoleon 
and bis staff were established, and beneath othee 
large palaces which would be filled with soldiors, 
Shetls aud ower destructive exzines of war were 
secreted, in vast quantities, o. chambers and 
eallary thet their explov'ca might dextroy thoes 











who shook atvmpt, te extingnish 
The fountains the water- 
oes gute Bre engine card or rendered 
‘useleag, In this barbaric act, ‘mperalldea in the 
history of the world, the despotic government of 
Ruusia paid vo more regard toite subjects than if 
they had been walven. 

"hese preparations were escretly made, and, in 
the confusion of the entrance into the city, were 
not observed by the French. Still, there were 


the flames. 


‘tumonre of the aj ing confi which, 
Evcinctcion Wik the etioge cbandocions of 
the city, filled the minds of the caj with 


andefinable dread, ‘The day, howover, passed in 
sranguibity ty 

Annight N approached, gloomy clonds darkened 
tho sky, and « fierce equinoctial gale howled th 
Over the metropolis. The houses were of woed. 
A long drought had prepared the city for the fire. 
God seemed to co-operate with the Russians. 
Napoleon waa a victor. He bad marched in 
triumph more than two thousand miles from his 
capital; he bad taken the metropolia of the 
most powerfal nation on the Continent, though 
that nation was aided by ths coalition of England, 
Brain, Portugal, aod Sweden. Exrope. was 
amazed at sch unequalled achievements. ‘They 








wurpussed all that Napoleon hed accomplished ing 


before; and yot the victor, in this hour of 
smaazing trinmph, was desponding. His mind 

oppressed with the forebodings of some 
dreaded cal valamity. 

Te waa the Tee of September, 1619. At 
midnight, Napoleon, in utter exhaustion of body 
‘and tind, retired to rest. The gales of ap 
prosching’ winter shrisked iy around 
the towers of the Kremlin. ‘Snaddenly the ey 
of “Fire!” resounded through the streets. Far 
off in the eaat, immense volumes of billowy 
smoke, pierced with Same, were rolling up into 
tho stormy sky. Loud explosions of barsting 
sbella and ‘aphaaviog mines scattered death and 
dismay sround. Suddenly the thunders as of an 
earthquake were heard in ancther direction. A 
sore of buildings wore thrown into the air. 
Flaming projectiles, of the most combustible 
and unquenchable material, were scattered in all 
directions, and a new volcano of smoke and 
flarae commenced its ravages. Earthquake 
succeeded sarthqnaka, volcano followed voloano. 
The org of the storm seemed to oxult in ite high 
‘of destruction, The flames were swept 
Py ‘il directions. A shower of fire 
upon all the dwollingsand all thestreets, Mines 
agg of fowdar and megane blew 9p, So 
we magazines blew up, 
in 8 fow hours of indeveribable confusion ‘and 
dismay, the whole vast city was wrapped in one 
‘wild ocean of fame. The French soldiers shot 
the incendiaries, bayoneted them, tossed them 
into the Snes) ‘bat still, like detaons, they plied 
ia work. 

Xu leon awoke early in the monuing, and itn} 
out upor the flames which were sweeping 
throngh all parts of the city. For the first time 

ta his lifo he appeared sx~seeivaly agitated. His 








si. 
farcesching mind epprehended £1 glance the 


Yeler, meuulennes of aamity which wae 
dictated hasty orders, daa fom. his 
anzioudy watched the progresof the 
Kremlin was surrounded. with gardens and 
ahrubbery, and seemed fora time to aford 
shelter from the flames, But mima of powder 
were in ite vaults, with various combustibles 
arranged to communicate tho fire, As Nupoleon 
gezed upon the confiagration, be axclaimed, 
* What « frightful spectacle! such « number of 
palaces! the people are genuine 

“Not even the fictions of the burning of Troy,* 
said Napoleon afterwards, “though heightense 
by all the powers of pooty, conld have equalled 

reality of the dostruction of Moscow. 

‘During the whole. of the 17th, and of the 
ensuing night, the gale increased in severity, and 
the fire raged with unabated violenos, ‘This city 
Row seemed but the almost boundless crater ot 
an inextinguishable voloano. Variows-coloured 
flames shot up to an immense height into the 
air. Incessant explosions of gunpowder, salt 
potre, and brandy deafened the ear. Tvejectiles 
of iron and stone, and buming raflers, were 
burled far off into the surrounding plain, crash 
many in their fall. Multitndes, encircled by 
the flames, in the narrow atroota, ware miserably 
bummed to death, The scene of confusion and 
dismsy bas probably never been equalled. Tho 
soldiers, stiffed with mnoke, singed with Bame, 
‘4nd lost in the streets of the burning city, fed 
hither and thither before a foe whom they wore 
mnable even to attack They were often seca 
mtaggering beneath immense packages of trea- 
sare, which they were frequently compelled to 
sbandon to effect their escape, Miserable women 
rere seen carrying one or two children on thelr 

dragging others by the hand, 
Shien in vain to on heun thew scenmulating 
horrors, Old mon, with beards singed by the 
fire, crept slowly and fesbly along, and, in man 
cate, ware overtaken and destroyed by the co 

ed therm, 

Gefatigable in his exertions for the rescne of his 
soldiers and the remaining inhabitanta, 

At length it was annoanced that the Kremlin 
was on fire. The fiames 0 encircled it that 
ecoaps neomed almost impossible, The fire was 
already conning the estas of tae stsdel. It 
‘wes not until after « long search 
Gould be found throngh which the imperial escort 
could pass, Blinded by cinders, and smothered 
by heat and mnoke, they pred along on foot 
till they came to a roaring sen of Gre, which 
presented apparently an impassable barrier; ut 
last ® narrow, crooked, diverging streot wan 
found, blazing’ in various parts, and often over 
reached with Game, It was an ontlot which de- 
apair alone would enter. Yotinto this forimidable 
pase Napoleon and his comrades wore nocessarily 


th buming fragments falling arcond. and 

blazing cinders ahowered npon them, they toiled 

loner 5775" sided and suflocated with heat 
08 tit 
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fad emoke. At leogth the 
‘end stopped in utter be 

gave thomsclves up for lost. It was remarked 
that in this terrible hour Nepoleon wss perfectly 
coatm and.elf-posseesed. Justtbon they canght a 
glimpse of Marsha! Davoust, who, with « com- 
any of soldiers, was in search of the Experor. 
True marshal had tienifed his intention of resco 


lost bis way, 


ing the ‘hope of 
‘attempt. Napoleon affecti 


"They soon 2029 


BURNING OF THE CITY OF THE CZARS. 


ment. All now by 


to sve fonnd In Moscow ined been devoured 
the flames, More thas « thousand miles 
of barrennem, swept by the winds, and still more 
mercileasly ewept by the Cossecks, extended be- 
‘twoen them and the banke of the Niemen ; ané 
at the Niemen they were still inore thin « thea 
amd miles from the valleys of Francs. 

‘A large portion of the Kremlin had escapod 


France,” ot perishing in the|the contagration. Conseqnently, on the i8th, 
onataly embraced the Nepolcon again established bis head-quarters in 
‘encountered in the | this ancient palace of the Czara. As he was en- 


blazing streets s convoy of gunpowder, along} tering tho ruins of the city, he passed near the 
vwhich they were compelled to pasa, while faming | Fomine Hospital, “Go,” aaid he to his socte- 


of 
oo 


cinders were falling around. The 
Napoleon's mind were #0 disviplined for 


inquire for me what ins become of the little 
ate oooupuuts of yonder mension.” ‘The 


casion, that not the slightest indication of alarm | governor of the hospital, M. Toutelmine, an aged 


escaped him, 

They s00n emerged from the walls of the city, 
tind Napoleon retired to the castle of Petrowekoi, 
about three miles from the buraing metropolis. 
‘The Emperor, as he looked back upon the city, 
Gloomily ramarked, “'Thia forebodes no common 
calamity.” “It was,” said ho, years afterwards, 


“the spectacle of # soa and billows of fire, m flames!” 


aky and clouds of flame ; mountains of red roll- 
ing flames, like immense waves of the sen, alter 
nately bursting forth and elevating to 
akies of fire, and then sinking into the ocean of| 
Blame below. Oh, it was the most grand, the 
most anblime, the most terrifio sight the world 
‘ever bebold I” 

‘The fire began slowly to decrease on the 19th 


for want of fuel. 
"anys Kararncin, 

ts of art and miracles of luxury, the remsine 
of ages long since pessed, and the creations of 
yrerdey : the oxnbe of remote socesry and 
the orndles of children of tho rising generation, 
were indiscriminately destroyed. Nothing was 
TeR of Moscow save the remembrance of its 

gtandew.” 

‘The French army was now encamped in the 
open Gelds around the smouldering '. The” 
bivounos prosented the strangest spectacle which 
had ever boan witnestod. Immeuse fires were 
blazing, fed by the fragments of the most costly 

tare of satin-wood and mehocany. The! 
toldiars wore sheltered from the piercing wind 
by tenta reared from the drapery of regal palaces. 
Superb armchairs and sof, inthe riches! uphol- 
atery of imperial purple and crimson velvet, 
afforded seata and lounges for all. Cashmere 
shawls, Siberian fars, pearls and gems of Persis 
and India, were strowed over the ground in wild 
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Russian, informed the secretary that che building 
‘and inmates had boen preserved from destruction 
solely through the care of the French guard, ap- 
pointed by the Eimperor for their protection. 
“Your master,” said the governor, “has beoo 
‘our Providence, Without his protection, our 
house would have been a prey to planderand the 
The children of the hospital were in- 
trodaoed tothe French secretary. They gathered 
‘around him with the livelie expressions of con~ 
fidence and gratitude, Napoleon was deeply 
affected when informed of the scene. Ho desired 
tho or to be brought into hia presence, 
er iow, the venerabie man Wis ine 
‘pressed wit ¢ urbanity of Napoleon, that 
desired permission to wri to in Toperial patro- 
neas, the mother of the Czar, to inform Ler bow 
the hospital and ite inontes bud been preserved, 
‘Before the conversation was concluded, fisines 
‘were suddenly seen to issue from some Louses om 
the opposite side of the river. This sight re 
De" Hee fntiyraton of the Emperor against 


“eT misarable wretch,” sia he; “to the dire 
coslamities of war, be has added the horrors of an 
atrocious conflagration, created by his own hand, 
in cold blood! The ‘barbarian! he has aban~ 
doned the poor infants, whove principal ganrdiun 
snd protector he should havo been, and has loft 
the wounded and dying, whom the Russian urmy 
had confided to his caral Women, children, 
orphans, old men, the slok end holplos, all were 
devoted to pitiless destruction! Rostopchia # 
Roman! he is a sensclens savags.” 

Napoleon waited for some tiine, hoping to 
receive @ commauication irom Alexander. 
the meantime, he occupied hizoself, with 
accustomed energy, in repairing the condition 
























profusion,’ In the midst of all thess wrecks of of the army, msking atrange unt for the 
boundless opulence, the soldiers were famisbing, tranemiesion of snpplio, estab’ sing police 
From plates of solid silver they voraciously ate in the smouldering city, and suing decreas 
horeefiesh, or black bread of helf-ground “ing the government of France. He 
wheat, baked in ashes. The French army was wished to induce a belief among the Rustians 
now inn state of utter consternation. It was et |that he otill intended to establish his winter 
an immense distance from France, in the heart of | ~~arters at Mc-oow, and to resume the war in 
S ssrage and hone conntry, and enrrounied by. the spring 
arnies, brave, highly disciplined, and oapable of On the 4th ber, no answer buving 
any scorifices, Winter was approazhi beam roti 2d from the Czcr, Count Lanristott 
dseadful winter of the icy north. ‘The comfort was sont to the hond-quertsza of KatneoY a¢ 
tue quarters avd sbundauoo whleb they hovai the bearer of official proposals af peace. 








1 RAPOLEON 


“‘The Emperor,” said Napoleon to the officers 
af his council, “is my friend. But should be 
fold to bis inclinations and propose peace, the 
barians by whom he is eorrounded might, 
in their rage, seek to dethrone and pat bin to 
death, To prevent the odiam, therefore, that 
would attach in being the first to yield, I will 
snyself offer « tresty."* 
riaton, on reaching the Russian camp, was 
denied « passport. Kutuaoff alleged that he 
had no power to grant one, He offared, how- 
ever, to forward the letter himself to St Peters 
burg. No answer was ever returned to either of 
Napoleon's communications. The grest mass of 
the Ruesian people are slaves. A government 
of rer despotism repreasus every outburst of 
iutelligence and every sspirstion for liberty. 
Notwithstanding the desperate exertions of the 
imperial government to prevent all intercourse 
between the Ruseian serfs and the French 
toldiers, by buruing the towns and villages, by 
driving the miserable popnistion from the line of 
march, by representing Napoleon as = demon, 
and bis soldiers as Geuds incarnate, greedy for 
every outrage, the enslaved popniation had 
begin to mingle with their conquerors, and had 
caught « glimpse of the meaning of freedom, 
Their first panio gave piace to astonisl:ment, 
which was soon succeeded by admiration. Whee 
they saw that Napoleon waa everywhere vio- 
jons, and the armies of the Czar wore scat- 
tered like dust before him, they thooght it 
# favourable opportunity to strike for their own 
rights a» men. There were hore and there 
among them leading minds, who roused and 
gvided their ambition. They mude re 
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+ Thus was Napoleon involved in embarrass 
mente from whence there was no extricatins 
By refusing to re-establich Poland, he led the 
Poles in discouragement to withdraw from hir 
‘support. On the otuer hand, by the attempt to 
re-eetablish Poland, be would inevitably havo 
converted his Prussiso and Austrian allies into 
inveterate foes, By encouraging the revolt of 
| the subjects of Alexander, he would have rolled 
over that vast empire the blood-red sarges of 
savage revolution, and he would have exaspe- 
rated to a tenfold degree every monarchical 
government in Europe. By rofusing to cherish 
their longings for liberty, he deprived himself of 
most efficient aid, and torned the knives of 
brutal thonsands against his freezing troop, A 
‘mysterious Providence liad decreed the downfall 
of Napoleon, No human foresight could bave 
averted the doom. “St. Helena,” said Napo- 
leon, “was written in destiny.” Sir Robert 
Wilson, who was present in Rassia doring 
most of the campuign, says, “That in the 
rejection of the offers of insurrection which were 
| made from every quarter, Napoleon was actuated 
by a borror of civid war, and a bamane conside- 
ration of the torrents of blood wnich must have 
bac the fand.” 
ter was Dow approaching, with many 
omens thet it would ser in with terrible severity, 
The Grand Anny wes dwindling a That 
of the eneway was rapidly increasing. 4 
communications with France, and with the 
isons in bis rear, were now becoming extremely 
i Clouds cf Cosscks, on fect and 
wardy steeds, swept the country, preventinys any 
ions from being sent to the enemy ; at tack- 

















peated provis 
Offers to cotme to the assistance of Napoleon in ing the French foraging parties, aud har sssing 
countless numbers, if he would guarantes their the outposts on every assuilable point. Under 
emancipation and restoration to the rights of these embarrassing circumstances, a oo.ancil of 


manhood. Napoleon replied coldiy to these 
oroffere of vervices, He ergued that uch a 
course could only lead to a servile war, which 
tnuat inevitably defer the prospect of peace with 
the Russian goverument, and which would de- 
Jnge the whole country in blood. 

“The serf,” anid ho, “are anfit to be cmeted 
with the liberty they’ desire. If I encourage 
the anbjects of the Czar to rise against btn, I 
cannot hope that be will ever again become my 


© “From Smolensk to Moscew,” says Napol 
“thera are aboot firs hundred miles ot hostile country 
that is, Modkwa, We took Smolensk, and put it in a 
‘state of defence, and ft became the eaniral point of the 
advance on Moscow. We established hospltale for oight 
thousand men, magasinen and munitions of war, twenty- 
five thousand ‘exrtldges fot and considerable 
‘Mores of clothing aad provisions; two bandred and 
forty thousand men were lett between the Vistale end 
the Borysthenes. Only one hundred aud sixty thoa- 
and men crowed the bridge at Smolenak to go againet 
‘Moscow. Of these, forty thousand remained to guard 
the magazines, bosphals, and stores at Derogotoa}, 
Niassa, Ghat and Mejaisk. Que hundred thousand 
men entered Boscom, twenty theownd having beea 
Milled of wounded on the march, of at the great battle 
af the Moskwa, where Wfty thousand Russians periabed” 
scEiory of be Caotrety of Mapoiees, ty Monthalon 

Ml. ®. 








war was called. Afler a long aod painful con 
ferenoe, it was decided to abandon Moscow and 
fesura fo winter {a Pond. fe 

Throngh this most terrifie ysle whi 
earth bat ever witnened, Napoloca ‘rected the 
financial concerae of France 60 *'xiifully aa to 
save the people from an oppress ive burden of 
taxation, With candoar which ennobles hie 
name, Colonel Napier, though en Englishman 
and an enemy, and siding with his sword to cat 
down Napoleon, thas testifies to the. grandenr ¢” 
the man who for twenty years held all theca. 
bined despotisus of Europe at bay . 

“The annual expenditure of _ France,” says 
Napier, “ was scarcely half that ¢f England, and 
Napoleon rejected padlic loant, which ara the 
‘very life-blood ~« state corrup dion, He left ne 
debt, Under him, no man devoured the public 
substance in idieuess merely because he was of 
privileged class. The state « arvaute wore largely 
paid, but they were made to! abour effectually for 
the state. They ” eat their bread and 
sleep. His system of public ; accounts, remuckable 
for its exactness, simplicit , and comprehensive- 
ness, waa vitally oppose { “dio feud, snd 
‘therefore extremely unfi svourable to corruption 
‘The Cadnetra, more ex tensive and parfeot than 
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ADVANCE ON EALOUGA. 


the Doomatay Rook, thet menument of the bleh his winter-quartera im the friendly cition of 


wisdom god greatuese of our Norman conqueror, 
was alone sufficient to endear him to the pation. 
Rapidly advancing under his vigorous super 
intendencs, it registered and taught every man 
the true value aod natare of his property, and 
all ita Babilities, public or pri Tt was do- 
igned, and most ably adapted, to fix and secare 
titles to property, to prevent frauds, to abate liti- 
gation, to apportion the weight of taxes equally 
and justly, to repress the insolence of the tax- 
gatherer without injury to the revenne, and to 
seonre the sacred freedom of the poor man’s 
bome, The French Cadastre, al 








CHAPTER LIV. 


‘The approsch of winter—The snow=Preparstions for 
reliring to Poland —Duty of the rear-guard—Fogéne's 
gonflict with the Russiane—The pass: The 
etront commenced—D1 





Vinems—Mershal Ney fo command ct the rear 

—The midnight sxores— Arrival at Smolensk. 

Ing vews from. France_Adventures of Bagéne— 

Erarage—Adventures of Ney—Passuge of tho Bare. 

sina —Smorgonl—Enterview with the AbbS da Pradt— 

Return to Paris—Herolam of Ney. 

Tux French army remained four weeks at 
Moscow. Napoleon had entered the city with s 
hundred and twenty thousand men. He devoted 
as month to incessant labours in reorganizing his 
exbansted troops, in obtaining supplies, and ip 
hoaling the cick. “His tender oare of the wounded 
endeared him to every mun in the army. He 
preferred to encounter almout any risks rather 
than abandon the eufferers in the hospitals to 
the savage cruelty of the Cossacks. He was also 
quite unguine in the bope of effecting a recon- 
eUiation with Alexander. 

‘The army, under the efficient discipline of 
Napoleon, soon presented again @ noble and im- 
peas, ‘appearance. Perfect order was esta- 











lished. ‘The woldiers, having entire confidence by 


tm their chieftain, were free from care and in 
geod eirte Napoleon, however, discerned dis- 
inctly the impending peril. His anxiety was 
intense. He grow pelo, and thin, aud resicas, 
‘The month of October had now arrived. The 
lonvea had fallen from the trees, Cold winds 
from the north swept over the smouldering ruins 
of Moscow, whose baried embers were still 
emoking. Napoleon had carefully consulted the 
registera of the weather for the lost years, 
to exertain st what time winter usually com. 
manced. On the 13th of October, almost three 
weeks earlier than was ever known before, a 
heavy fall of snow whitened the fields. 
Napoleon looked ont with dismay upon the 
wene He decided at once: t return and esta. 





igh_not ‘The region throngh which be bi 
original, would, trom its comprebensiveness, have | was 40 entirely ravaged by the desolations of 
heen, when completed, the greatest boou ever | as to present no hops for mupplies, With the 
conferred upon & civilized nation by « states. | 
muau,” 


Poland. It reqnired a dreary march of nearly # 
theesnd malo ESrongit regions of desolation and 
gloom. The imagination wes appalled at the 
contemplation of auch a retreat, wading through 
drifted snows, pursued by the storme of the north, 
and herassved by clouds of Cossacks, sven more 
nei sides than the hostile Senate. 
it was necessary to move witl apparery 
leisure and circusnapection, thet no deapondency 
might je the army, an the activit 
toe bn righe act be socal, Nepoloon re. 
aclved to retire to Smolensk by ® new ronte, 
already pansod 





most care the sick and wounded were placed is 
the cost comfortable vehicles which could be 
obtained, and were sent forward, under @ stron 
‘escort, towards Smolensk. The soldiers obey: 

‘every order of Napoleon with great alacrity. On 
the 18th of October, the troops commenced their 
merch. The next moraing, before daybreak, Nu- 
poleon left Moscow, and placed himscif st the 
head of his troops, to advance upon Kelouga, 
about e hundred miles from Moscow. Kutasoff 
was established there with a strong army to watch 
the movements of the French. As Napoleon 
Jeft the city, be said to Mortier, who bad bean 
appointed ‘governor of Moscow, and who was 

is g its evacuation— 

“Pay every sttention to the sick and wounded 

ifice your baggage, everything to them. Let 
the waggone be devoted to their nas, and, if 
necessary, your own eaddlex, This was the 
course F pursued st St. Jean d’Acre. The officers 
‘will firet relinquish their horses, then the eub- 
officers, and Enally the mem. Asmemble the 
generals and officers under your command, and 
make them sensible how necessary, in their oir 
cumstances, is humanity. The Romane bestowed 
civic crowns on those who preserved their citizens, 
1 shall not be less grateful.” 

Daring the month in which Napoleon was at 
Moscow, the army bad been assembled within the 
walls af the sity in repaired dwellings, and in 
houses which escaped the conflagration, 
Many of the sick and wounded had py tomieg 
to that Napoleon left Moscow with more than a 

yandred thoussnd effective men, fifty thousand 
horses of all kiuds, five hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, two thoveard artillery weggons, ant 
‘an immense baggage train. 

‘The rear of the army consisted of » confased 
crowd of about forty thousand stragglers, Rus 
sian sors who desired emancipation, recruits with+ 
‘out uniforms, valets, waggoners, and a large 
number of women and girls, wives of the soldiers, 
or abandoned followers of the onmp, Caleshea, 
carriages, tracks, and wheelbarrows followed, Glled 
with bales of the richest merchandise, cosuy 
articles of furnitare, precious furs and robes, and 
various trophies of the conquest of Moscow 

Napoleon was «till a viator. Ho bad advanced 
with resiscless tread te the very bonrt of hie 
enomy's empire. He wae new marcomg with 
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bannors floating ia the bre 
at Kelouga,then storeti 4 
where be int | to est 
juarters, und toresume bi 
‘reiencous es was the d which surrounded 
him, be bad boen wurrou with still greater 
peril before. 

Ts woa tha 19th of October, 1819. ‘The dawn 
of the morning Lied not yet appeared as Napo- 
Joon left the Krewolin. The sara shone brilliantly 
in the unclonded sky, The air was cold and 
torene. Napoleon, st the head of a division of 
hia faithful guard, had just passed out from the 
gates of Moscow, when the sun rose in cloudless 
aplencour over the froen ills, Bo pointed to it, 
Thre you bebold my prte we 

“Thore you bebald m: ting star. Wo 
wil advance upon Kalooge.” Woe to thoee who 
‘attompt to obstract oar progress.” 








€ pityto Poland, 
tb Lisheelf in winter 
vrationt in the spring. 











NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
to artacic the foe | 


{teis, 


with the mines of powder a lighted fuses, whos 
alow combustion oguld be nicely caloulated. With 
rapid step, be burried from the volosno, which 
was ripe for ite eruption, The Uosssoke, eager 
for plunder, rushed within the deserted 
Suddenly the majestic fabric 
air. The earth shook nnd 
‘The explosion, in most mppalling thuader veal, 
startled the army in ite midnight bivonss. From 
the darkened and sulphurous skies there was 
Engnect of ter roc hasared mcpion 
» Tock, shat 4 
heavy picoes of artillery, and mangled bodicx, 
Napoleon was thirty miles distant from Mosoow. 
‘That terrifio peal ro 
him that the Kremlin 








vased him from aleep, and told 
had fallen, and that bis 
rear-guard had commenced its march, Mortior 
hastened his flight, and sucoeeded in rejoining the 


army. 


For several duys the interininable throng was _ Ou the evening of the 28rd, Napoleon slept nt 
pouring out of the getcs. Like ® prodigious Borowsk, abont sixty miles from Moscow. Eu- 
caravan, the army extend:d many leagces along gtne, with eighteen thousand French and Italians, 
the toad, ‘The head of the column conld afford was encamped soms twelve miles in advance of 
no protection to the centre or the rear. Vast hesd-qoartem. At four o'clock in the morning, 
armice bad been assembled to cut off its rotrent. aa the soldiers, exbansted by their march, were 
Swartas of Cosaacks, et and wolfish horses, soundly sleeping, fifty thonsend Russians, with 
wore everywhere hovering around. Tue casual- loud outeries, burst upon the encampment, spear~ 
ies which interrupt and ombarraes auch ¢ march ing aud sabreing all they met. Prinos Eugtne 
aro innumerable. relied his troops. After a desperate conflict, 

For two days the heed of this column pressed which lasted many hours, the Russians, though 
snaneailed slong the road, drawing efter it its] vastly ontnumbering their foes, wore, with im- 
enormous serpentine train. To Morticr, with a| mente daughter, driven into the woods, The 
band of but eight thousand men, was assigned next morning the Emperor advanced tothe scene 
the perilous task of remaining behind tosuperin- of battle. The plain was still covered with the 
tend the evaenation of the city. The Russian dead and the wounded, the Russians having lost 
anny had accumulated in such strength, thet more than two to one. Napoleon, with paternal 


there wan every reason tofear that therear- guard 
would be dearoyed. ‘There were vast quantities 
of powder and of military stores which coald not 
‘be removed, and which were not to be sbundoned 


to the enemy. Napoleon embraced his devoted | 


marshal in taking leave, and said to him frankly, 
yet sadly, 

“Trely on your good fortune, Still, in war, 
‘wo must sometiines make part of # sucriGice.” 

The heroic soldicr, without ® murmnr, as 
somed bipallotted twak. His companionsin arms 
dude him sdiea, never expecting tosee him epain. 
The Cossacks crowded upon bim in vast nombera 
For fonr days, while the enormous mass of men 
fad carriages wore retiring, Morticr defended 
himself with{a the massive wallaof the Kremlin, 
egingtho eves | bay. In the vacks over 
which le stood wud fought, he placed one hundred 
and eighty-three thousand pounds of gunpowder, 
Barrelsof powder wero also deposited all tueballa 
and apartments, He was compelled to do this 
even while the Bames of war were blazing feroaly 
around him, Jt might be necessary at any hoar 
to rotire before the accumulating numbers, and 
to touch the torch. A single spark from one of 
the enemy's guns would have blown the beroie 
toldier and his whole division into the ur to- 
gether. 

Having suosesnfully protected the mareb of the 
weiny from the eity, 


pride, embraced Engine, exclaimin, 
this othe tio glorious of our fete of 
arms.” 

Ho was here informed that the Rassians, in 
great numbers, were oooupying positions in de- 
files, through which it would be impossible for 
Napoleon to force his way. Bossitres was sent 
to recomnoitre. He reported that at least a 
hundred and thirty thousand Russians were estes 
blished in positions quite unassailable. Napo- 
leon, for @ moment, soamed atruck with con- 
sternation. 


“Are you certain?” he eagerly demanded, 
Did you oe rightly? Wil you rch for the 


wees vest cera Ts 
crossed his arms, his ho 

bremat, and be paced thereom slowly and heavily 
absorbed in the most intense and gloomy thought, 
He slept not that night, but lay down and rose 
up incessantly, examined the maps, and waked @ 
thousand quostions. His restloaoss indicated 
intense anxiety. Not a word, however, escaped 
him ye his distress, 

At O'clock in the moming, though in 
formed that bands of Cossacks, under oover of 
the darknose, were gliding between his advanced 
posta and the main ermy, he mounted his horse 
and ied forward. In passing a wide pisin, 
a bucd of mounted Coammoke ame aweaning along 





1813.) 
sike a pack of wolves, making the sombre morn- 

with the wd warry of thelr 
gountey.. ‘The Emperat, diadaising fy, row 
‘his sword, and reined his horve to the side of the 
oad, when the phantom-like troop dashed past, 
and within spenr's length of the imperial party. 
app and his bore were woundod by the savage 


pert, 

A moment after, Bessitres and the cavalry of 
she Guard came up, purming the Cosascka as 
the whirlwind pursues the chaff. A council of 
war was held in a dark and comfortless hovel. 
Tt was deemed impossible to advance upon Ka- 
louga. The Bassians were so posted, and in 
auch strangth, thet to march into these defiles, 
bristling with batteries, seemed to insure the 
annihilation of the army. 

With anguish oontterable, Nepoloon decided 
to retreat, and to strike ncross the country to the 
war-scatbed road through which he had pro- 
gceded to Moscow. Until this moment, Nepo- 
loon had been everywhere during the campaign, 
and at all times, a victor. He left Moscow in 
triumph, not retreating before his foes, but to 
scatter them from bis path, that he might este- 
blish his winter-quarters in Poland. But here, 
before the defiles of Kalouga, for the first time 
be Russians too 6! for him, and he 
‘was compelled to turn from them. And now 
commenced that Hind of woes to which history 
lewnis Do paral. Along a Hine of seven 

undred and fifty miles there were but two 
vinta wt which Napoleon could halt and refresh 


is troops, At Smolensk and at Minsk be had 
oxtablished immense magazines, and had Ie% a 
strong | 


guard. 
‘The terror inspired by the name of Ni 
yan, howovor, then unimpaired; and it is a 
singular faot that, at the aame hour, the Ras- 
Giana also, by the extraordinary victory 
ef Eugane, and by the bold fromt of the ap- 
ing army, had decided to abandon their 
Positions and retreat. Thus each army, leaving 
Srear-gnard to conces) ite motions, turned ite 
‘ack upon the other, and sallenly retired. Hed 
Napoleon been informed of the retreat of the 
Russiana, he would have advanced rapidly and 
triumphantly onward, and the disasters of the 
bo ‘hg Moscow would never oconsred. 

[pon what casualties, sntly so slight, ere 
the great destinies of panded! 

‘The retreat commenced on the morning of the 
26th of October, Every soldier shared the an- 
Ec of heyhey ey. and silent, with 

wir even upon the d, they tarned 
fom thas foo hers they had never met bat to 
vanquiah, The moment the Russians heard that 
the French were retiring, with the wildest en- 
thusiasm they commenced a pursuit. ‘The most 
shocking barbarities ensued. Napoleon made 
‘strenuous efforts to infuse more hamanity into 
the struggle Hie issued a decree, stating that 
he had refused to give orders for the entire de- 
straction of the comutry be was quitting. 

“Tela ? anid ha, “to aggravate 














COMMENCEMENT OF THE RETREAT. 





Roxian incendiary end ¢ fow wrotchen, whe 
make war like Tartar, I am unvilling 0 rain 
nine thousand proprietors, and to leave two 
hundred thonsend serfs, who are innocent of all 
these barbaritios, absolutely destitute of all re- 
sources.” 


‘Through Berthier he wrote to Kutusoff, pro- 
posing “to regulate hostilities ia euch a manner 
that they might not inflict upon the Muscovite 
‘empire more evils than wore inseparable from 
stato of war, the devastations tiat were then 
taking place being no less detrimental to Russis 
than they were painful to Napoleon.” 

Kutnsof returned an insolent reply, stating 
“that it was not in bis power to restrain Russian 
patriotiom.” This was the signal for the demon 
of war to ran riot. The barburian Cocsacks 
practised overy conceivable atrocity. The French 
retaliated with frightful devastation. 

‘On the 28th, the retreating aay passed over 
the field of Borodino. Thousands of unburied 
corpses, balf devoured by wolves, atill deformed 
the ground. Evan the voteran soldiers were 
‘appalled by the sickening spectacls, and silently 
hurried by. On the 20th, Napoleon came to a 
large and gomy monastery, which had been 
used ea « hospital. To hie surprise he found 
that many of the most desparataly wounded had 
deen left, ander the pretence that thems were not 
sufficient carriages for their conveyance. He 
gave instant orders that every carriage, of what- 
ever description, should farnisb room for at luast 
one of the sufferer. Those whose wounds were 
in such s state that they could not be moved, he 
Jeft under the care of wounded Russians who had 
been healed and treated with tho ntmovt kind- 
ness by the French. 

He baited to see with his own eyes that this 
order was carried into effect, As he stood warm 
1g himself by # ire, kindled from the frayments 
of his wagons, he heard repeated explosions. 
Thoy proclaimed to him the melancholy fuct 
that it had been found necessary to blow up 
many smmunition and buggeze-waggons, which 
the horses, diminished in numbers and anufeebled 
by famine, could no longer drag slong. 

‘Napoleon had thus fer, from the commence 
ment of the retreat at Kalonga, kept with the 
rear-guerd of the army. On the 3let he reached 
‘Visstna, where he remained for two days to rust 
his weary troops end to coucentrate bis forces, 
Here the perilous commend of the rear-guard 
was assigned to Marshal Ney. On the 2nd af 
November the retreat was recommenced. Tes 
Rossians, sixty thoosend strong, fell upon tue 
rear-guard of the French, but thirty thonsand 
in number. The Russians, abundantly supplied 
with artillery snd cavsiry, anticipated an cosy 
victory. Many of the French were still covered 
with bandages, or bore their arma in slings, oa 
scoount of their wounds received at Borodino; 
they, however, foaght with desperatioa fir eevep 
hours, repelled their foes, and, leaving fvur thon- 
sand of their eamrades desd upcu the groczd, 
heving sini also aq equal nuke of the Rus 














the miseriva of the inhabitants’ To punish aisians, in gus créer prams ob ther whe. 


rd NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, fans. 
For shres dayn the retrest was rapidly continued j thankegiving to God and to their saints ter the 
with bat little molestation. ‘alliance of the wintry tempest, and prayed 


‘Napoleon had now traversed in ten days about for its continuance. 
three hundred mile. Still be bad many weary This awful night, of sixteen hours’ duration 
marches before him. The pursaing foe was at last pamed away. A cold, blak winters 
gathering strength and confidence, and the morning dawned. The scene of horror pro 
weather was becoming very inclement. On the sented to the eye appalled the stontest hearst 
evening of the Gth of November, dense clouds Circuler ranges of the eoldiers, aff in death, 


commenced forming in the sky; the wind rose 
od howled throogh the foro, and, ewept 
freezing blasts over the exhausted bost. At mid- 
night a forions anow-storm set in, extinguishing 
the fires of the bivousce, and coveri 
troops in cheerlens drifts. A morning 
dawned. No sun ould be discovered through 
the denao stmospLere swept by the tampert, The 
troops, blinded and bowildered by the whiriwinds 
of sleet, steggered along, aot knowing whither 
they wore going. The wind drove the snow 
into the eatdiers”faons, and peneeraved their thin 
and tattered clothing. Their breath froze and 
‘hung in iciolea from their beards. Their limbs 
were chilled and atiffened. The men coald no 
longer keep their ranks, bat toed on in dis- 
ordered masses. It was an awfol day. Many, 
mumbling over ® stone, or falling into coucealed 
cavities by the wayside, were wuable to rise 
gain, and were sooo covered with « winding- 

wet of snow; a smal! white hillock alone 
marked their cold graves. 

Nothing could be seen above and around but 
desolation and the storm. A few gloomy 
urging in the gle, added to the bleshness 

derolation of the scene. Innumerable men 
and horece foll and perished. The muskets 
dropped from the benumbed hands of the vol- 
diera, while many bad their bands frozan to their 
weapons of war. Flocks of ravens, emerging 
rom the forest, mingled tir shrieks with the 
uproar of the elements, and, vith bloolly fangs, 
tore the flesh of the prostrate soldier almost be- 
Gore life was extinct, 














and covered with the @rifted enow marked the 
site of the bdivonacs. Thowands of mows 
mounds, scattered over the plain, showed whera 
during the night, horses and men Ired perished, 
while the storm had wrapped rutely around 
thero their winding-sb st. 

Winter was now enthroned with all ite ma 
jesty. Marshal Ney, with herculean stroggles, 
‘and through unoqualled sufferings, protected 
this awfal retreat. Slowly retiring before an 
‘euemy, by whose countless hordes he was often 
sorrounded, he disputed every mile of the road— 
with extraordinary genins availed himeelf of 
every chavce, and, often tarning back upon th 
foe, plonged into their dense mascas with sup. 
baman energy. The horoisim with which Mar- 
sha! Ney conducted this retreat has excited the 
‘sdmiration of the world. 

‘The indomitable army again resumed ite line 
‘of march through scenes of woe which oan never 
be told At every step guna and “mggage- 
waggoos were abandoned. With the younger 
soldiers, all subordination was lost. Officers and 
meu, in s turpultnous mass of coufision, eric go 
along. The Lnperial Guard alone retained ite 
iscipline and ite character. Tho beroe Cosecks 
followed close in the roar. They picked op the 
exhausted and the dying, and them to 
death with savage barbsrity. 

Marshal Ney, abocked ui tbe wild disorder and 
rain into which everything was plunged, sent ao 
sid-de-oamp to Napoleon with a scot harrowing 
recital of bis diawmers. Napoleon, ocnscloca 
that thera was cow no remedy for theso woes, and 











To add to the horrors of the scene, clonds of thet nothing remained for the army but a suo- 
Cossacks hovered around the freezing host, cession of the most terrible sacrifices, interrupted 
meking frequent attecks, ‘These barberians the aid-de-camp in his currative by saying, 
stripped the wounded and the dying, cut them mournfully. «Colonel, I do not ask you for them 
with their area, gouded them with their baye- dotalle” ‘Trough all this awful retreat, Napor 

leon appenred arave, silent and | lis 
‘as they rooled and staggered in convulsive ago- ‘quite intensible to bodily wuiferings, and 
ies, expiring naked in the snow. uttered no complaint. It was, howaver, at timo 

Night came on—a droadfa) night. ‘There wae srideot to thoso abozt his person that his mental 

bo abelter. Thore was no dry wood to kindle» angnish was extreme. 
‘we. Tho storm still raged with pitiless fory. On the %b of November Nepoleon resched 
One wide expanse of mow sptead everywhere. Smolensk. He had hoped to find shelter, clotb- 
The wretched soldiers, exhanated, eupperles, ing, acd provisions. He found only rain aid 
and freezing, threw themselves upon the drifts, famine. There was brandy in abundance. The 
from which thousands never arose. During the soldiers, in despair, drack to utter stupofaction, 
long hours ofthat soray ight, they manod and during the night perished murably inthe 
and died, and ascended to the jadgment-seat of icy streets. In the moriug the pavements wore 
arighteous God. The horses petisbed as rapidly covered with the frozen bodies of the dead. 
asthe moa. The eoldiers wtripped off the reek. Enormous qusutities of provisions bad been acco- 
fag nkina of the horeas as they (ell, and used mulated here. The cust gignutio 1 ort» had 
them us oloaks for protection against the storm. been made for tren g these pr ue ta 
Many horese were killed, that the perishing scattered divisioas the army; but, by the 
teidiers might obtain a little untriment by drink- | casualties of war, the magazines were now found 
fag their ware Tha Masciane ofered | neariy ouipts. 





nets, and, with shone of laughter, derided them 





1812.) MALETS ATTEMPT IN PARIS. mn 


Jnst at that time s convoy of 1 for bimeelf and for Franoe thao the 
resched Napoleon. Hi immediately Eprarded |Sacgheerar the Cmsare It is clear that Napo- 
it to Marbsl Ney, saying, “Those who are|leos bad 00 intention of doing erong in the 
fighting mast est bofore the rest.” At the same| divorce of Josephine. It was a “rio of ign 
time, he sent word to Ney to arrest the progress ance,” bot it was none the lou « sin, it wae 
of the Ruasians for # few days, that be might committed in the eyes of the world, and before 
lisve time in Smolensk to refreeh and reorganize the whole world he received his fearful punish 
hisamy, Theindomitable marshal immediately ment, In the anguishof his feclings at this tie, 
faced abont, and attacked the Russians with such be exclaimed, in the presence of bis generals— 
determined courage as to compel them toretrest. “Doce my power, then, bang on 90 alender & 
The French hed lost nearly al) their artillery. thread? Is my tenure of sovereignty vo frail 
But the mavehal seized a mosket, and ex} that single person can put it in jeopardy? 
bimvelf in the ranks Like @ common soldier! Traly my crown isbut ill-fitted to my head if io 
ile thus, under thess circumstances, exhibiting my very capital, the audacious attempts of two 
tho reckless vulour of » private in the ranks, he or three adventurers can make it totter. After 
displayed in his arrangements the genius of twelve yours of government, after my marriage, 
the consummate general. His skilfal manceavres, | after tho birth of my son, after eo many oath, my 
and the impetuosity of bis men, so effectually 'death would again have plonged the country inte 
thwarted and overthrow the multirndinous foe, the midst of rovolutionary horrors. Napoleon IL. 
that the army obtained » respite of twenty-four waa (orzo! 
hours, He diately formed the resolution to re- 

Just before Napoleon entered Smolensk, an turn, a® soon as he could henourably leave the 
expross met him upon the road. It was stormy |army, to Paria. Retiring to his chamber, he said 
day. Clouds of alest and snow were sweeping | to General Rapp— 
both earth and aky. A circle of videttes imme. “Mis never comes singly. This Gils up 
diately formed about the Emperor as he opened the rosascre of evil bere. I cannot be every- 
theimportant despatches. Troubles were indeed where, but I must absolutely return to my 

g- Aconspiracy had deen formed in jcapital. My presence there bas become in+ 
ing advantage of the disestere in Russia, | dispensable to restore public opinion. We bi 
for the overthrow of the imperial government, | need of men and money. Great successes 
and the establishment of the Jacobia mob. victories will repair all.’ 

‘An officer of the name of Malet forged ap} This intention was, however, communicated to 
account of the denth of Nepoleon. Availing|few, lest it should incroase the disorders pre- 
himself of the pauie which the announcement | vaili 
canaed, he gathered around hime few hundred| Napoleon remained at Smolensk five days, 
of the National Guard, and made a most auda-|oollecting his scattered forces, receiving reports 
sions attempt to take into his own hands the | from those divisions of the army traversing dif- 
reins of power, ‘The conspirator was soon, how- ; ferent roads, and making arrangements for ren- 
ever, ezrestedand shot. But the event alarmingty | dering the continuation of the ratrent Lens dieas- 
showed Low entirely the repose of France de-|trous. Engtno, who was endeavouring to retreat 
































death of the Emperor would be but the signal | baggage. Swarms of Cossacks were also prowl: 
for w strife of parties. ing abuut the divisions of Davoust and. Ney, 
‘Napoleon was greatly agitated when be read afraid to venture upon an open attack, but bre 

the despatches. Ho eaw that the tidings of his|ing down the bridges and burning the villages; 
death wes the signal for the overthrow of the taking advantase of woods, forests, defiles, and 
Empire, and for the bloody struggle of rma eights to attack the French io fask and ron, 
partes; that the. goveramont which, be had | and. preciptataly retreating before any blows 
organised with such toil and cero, to be a perna-| could be returned. 

nent blessing to Franco, and his memorial to} At four o'clock in the moming of the 14th of 
posterity, was all wospeuded upon bis personal | November the retreat was resumed. It was dark 
supremady, and could not survive his death, It| and bitter cold as the troops gtoomily defiled from 
thad boen the object of his constant stndy #0 to. the rained city of Smolemk. The army was now 
establish and consolidate government esto secre reduced to about forty thousand effectivemen. It 
the repose of bis beloved country after hin death. | was divided into four corps, commanded by Mnrat, 
‘To accomplish this, he had made the tremendocs | Engtae, Davoast, and Ney. Thirty thousand 
sacrifice, and bad committed the sin of separating stragglers bung upon them, enoumbering their 
himself from the noble Josephine, and had mar- march. ‘The Emaperor placed himself at the head 
ried « danghter of the degenerate house ot Hape- of the first column, which was under the com- 
burgh. He now foond, to his inexpressible mand of Murat. Merahal Ney, who was to ro 
chagrin, that the King of Rome hed oo more main in the city until it was evacuated, wad 
been thonght of than if he had never been born. ordered to drive all the stragglers before him, to 
He zow eaw, when it was oo Tete, that the rapa- {aw off the trunnions of the cannon be won!d be 
warec Joxephine would have hvea 2 fur mure |compelied to sbandon, end to blow op in the 
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as of war which 






rors 5 Ot 
fell beneath their 

2 roll, the mea were 
10 canon and bagrege-war- 
Frequeutly, in the dark- 
ness, men, horves, and artillery were rolling down, 
the slippery es together. The cannot 
dalle anc the grapo-shot of the enemy were often 
af the me dios plongbing their ranks The 
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obliged to drag 
goad np the iey hil 











days were short,the nights were long and dread. 
ful. The anfferings of the wounds 
beyond description. ‘The firet day the artillery 
ofthe Guar \dvanced bat fiftoan miles in twenty- 
four burrs. 

Kote? with an army of ninety thoneand 
aman, well clothed vdvand with abwadant 
supplies, hing on a line parallel t 

He soon ovtatripped tt 
and took 4 atrong posit 
mere lanting bs teries 
apt odie 
Juarid sternly, 
1 swept their 
¢ Rey ians retired to 
and iowered inna- 
foe. As Napoleon 
of iron and of lead, 
ng de on every sids, the 
re Guard closest in a denee circle 
im, th t they might protect him by their 
es fro 2 harm, aud the band commenced 
~ Whete can one be heprier than 
thi _ ue Km wor, 
sonsiderivg thia cxelusively epplioable to bimneelf, 
requented them to piey instead, “Let us watch 

over the safety of the Exn 

The first division of the army baving forced 
ite passnge, the Russians mude an ef: to stap 
Tugeue, who was several miles bebin. The 
jutrenched themselves im grest force in th 
dofors him, and somacned him to enrrender. A 
terrible battle ensued. Fitlven hundred ef Ea- 
gene's division, in advance of the rest of the 
eorps, for an bour resisted the ouset of more than 
twenty thousand Russian by whom they were 
surrorinded. Repelling ell dernands to capitu- 
lace, they resolved to cut their way back again 
throvgit the Russian tines to join the Viceroy. 
Thay formed themclvos into 6 solid square, ad 

jed npon the enemy's colamze, 
a 


The Iinesinae opeved their ranks and : 
the fecble ard almost defenceless baud to 

Then, after they comprehended 
isc leacribes Ni 
Aton tos a apolan’s 


into their nid 

‘wan of passing timnagh the corps of the arm: 
mperial avite, like a whirlwind, awept through the 
columus too feat for the men either to fail into the 
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Tanks 0° 6 Tm ‘ore the astontshed 
erowd cout! 6: their beloved chist, 
the cortiva fats dleaee. Room, 
heweror, : “called out 
to make Way, and, at the magic wards, ‘The r 





infantry, cavalry, and artilery were, pell-mell, 
$0 the aldo, often ‘in frightful 
sures of Vege and arcs.” 





were awful | Ne 





Ce and with fr | 


psi. 


‘their object, either from pity oe edmiration, the 
‘enemy's battalions, which Ined both sides of the 
toad, intrested them to surrender, They scomod 
|relnetant mercilessly to shoot down anch brave 
men; but the only answer they received was 9 
more determined march, stern ‘silence, and the 
presented bayonet. The whole of the enemy's 
fire was then poured in upon them at once, at 
the distance of but « few yerds, and tho half 
of thia beroic column was stretched lifeless or 
wounded upon the gronnd. The survivors in- 
Jetantly closed ap into another compact square, 
fot @ man wavered. Thus they marched on 
th this awful fire until nearly every indi- 
vidaal had fallen, A few outy of these resolute 
mea saw the advancing divisions of Eugene, 
They then ran and threw themselves into 
| feeble ranks, which opened to receive them, 
Engéne had now to fight bis way through 
more then 2onble his own numbers, with breast- 
ing batteries which ploughed bis ranks with 
grape-shot. It is difficult to conceive how a 
single ma escaped. The enemy occupied a 
position which swept the road. There seemed 
to be no hope unless thar wsoded height, bristlin 
with canton, could be carried. Three handrec 
men wers selected to ascend to the forlorn as- 
sanlt. ‘The battery opened upon the devoted 
band, and, in a few minutes, every individual 
wna weltering in blood. Not one survived these 
terrific dischargea. 
Engene bad only 4,000 men now le, Night, 
cold, jong, and dark, came roughly to his aid, 
fing their fires buraing to deceive the foo, 
‘these indomitable men, with a noisele ‘ 
their breath well-nigh cuepended, crept, at mide 
night, along the fields, and passed around the 
unassailable position. There wes a moment of 
fearful peril im this critical march. The moon 
sodden}y burst from the clouds, revealing the 
ring bend toe Russian sentinel Ho im- 
mediately challenged them. They gave them. 
+ up for lost. A Pole ran up to the Russian, 
and, speaking to bim in bis own langnage, suid, 
with great composure, “Be silent] We are out 
on & kecret expedition.” Tho sontinel, deceived, 
gave no alarm, Engtne thus escaped, and, early 
in the morning, rejoined the Emperor. Napoleon 
had been wailing all the preceding day for the 
Viceroy, in intense anxiety, on ‘the Plaine of 
Kramoo. 
Napoleon now became extremely anxious for 
{the sufsty of Ney and Davoust. Notwithyrende 
ing the ‘peril of ite position, in the midst of 
accumulated hosts of Russians, he resolved to 
awsit their arrival. For two days that little 
bend stood upon the plain, bidding defiance to 
the hostile armies which frowned upon thew 
from all the adjacent heights The name of 
Nepoleoa was such a terror that the Russians 
dared not march from their sncampments, 
“Katusoff,” says Sir Walter Soott, “seems to 
have ected towards Napoleon and the Grand 
jAroy ‘the Greenland fishers do to the whals, 
whom they are carefal not to apptosch in his 
dying agonies, when pain, fary, and @ sents of 
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revenge rendct the lext stmggls of the leviathan 
peonliuly dangerous.” 

Still no tidings could be heard respecting the 
oct marshals, Nepoleon now adopted the most 
axtraordipary resolve to tum back for their 
rescue. A bolder or more magnani 


DAYOUST'S DIVISION SAVED. 





‘Two nocturnal attacks were made preparat 
to the grest conflict in the morning: Sey were 
Iy waccessfal. The French, without fring 
& mnsket, plunged with the bayonet into the 
deneest masse of the foo, and the Russiens, 


deed | mmazed st such desperate valour, retired before 


history has never recorded. Napoleon, with his them. 


little bund accompanying him, was now sale, ~ 
ed forced his way throngh the last barrier. 
uuobstracted retreat through Lithuania was open 
tofore him. By delay, he was enabling the 
enormous forces of the enemy to get ponsession 
of rivers and defiles in hia advance, and cut off 
his retreet, He distinctly saw all this; and yet 
he determined to Sght bis way back into the 
wilds of Russia, to deliver bis friends, or to 
perish with them. 

England and America have wondered vy 
those who knew Nupoleca loved him with 
strange devotion. It was because be was worthy 
of their love; becanss he pnd = get 

jerous, magnanimous, and self- 

Soria,” Gould Davoots and Noy forget thie 
‘man, who, regardless of famine and che blasts of 
winter, and of a retreat still before him of more 
then a thonsand miles, could turn back into the 
sow-drified wilderness to their rescue, and in 
the face of an army outnambering hiv own almost 
ten to one! With bot wine thousand mon, half. 
Pepe papeonpeeripreanad yas ‘arcs, 

16 resolved to assai thousand enemy, 
By planging into ths very midat of their bai 
tories ated their thronged intreachinents, he would 
draw upon himorlf the sabres and the shot of the 
foe, and thus might prodace @ diversion in tavour 
of Davonst and Ner. By so doing, there was w 


Morning dawned. The Rassian battalinus 
and batteries encircled the French on three sic ox. 
Napoleon, placing bimealf at the head of six 
thousand Guards, advanced with s firm step into 
the centre of that terrible circle, to break through. 
‘Mortier, with a few thoneand men, deployed to 
protect his right. A battalion of footmen of the 
‘Old Guard, formed in s equare, like « fortress of 
rock, to support the left wing of ta feeble yet 
indomitable, column of stteck, 

‘The battle commenced. ‘The enemy were 
still sufficiently numerous to oruah Nupoloou and 
his wasted battalions by thelr mass slone, in 
marching forward, without firing s gun, Bat 
they did’ not dare to move from their intrenoh- 
mente. With thelr artillery they made wide 
‘and deep breaches in the ranks of the French, 
whose advance the: Tro a a ‘The 
enemy's guns were flashing in tho east, the west, 
tnd dee uth, “The nents clone romelaed open, 
‘A beavy column of the Rassians were marchin, 
to an eminence, there to rear a battery whi 
would complete the incloring circle, and which 
Te to rnder the escape of the Wrench ine 

le. Napoleon was apprised of the 

“Very well,” said he cui; “let batalion 
‘of my chasseure take possession of It” Givi 
no more heed to this peril, he continoed, with 
unflnching perseverance, co pervs the nates of 


bance that his friends might be enabled to break his 


through those detiles which burred their eacape 
from tho wilds of Kassia. Such traits of che 
racter rotiatlcasly command the love and homage 
of all generous hearts, 

Napoleon was nearly surrounded by the Rus- 
vinns, Unintimidated by those perils, he vigo- 
ronaly adopted measures for breaking throngh 
the foa. 

“T have soted the Emperor long sough,’ 
said he, as he loft his miserable quarters ; 
time I should again become a general.” 


4 power division of the enemy ccempled an heard 
called General 


importent position on his lett. Ho 
Rapp, and said to him, “Set ont inimediataly, 
and, during the darkness, attack that body with 
the bayonet. Tis ia the Grst time the enemy 
‘as exhibited auch andacity. Tam determined 
t make him repent it in such a way that he 
‘will naver again approach my head-quartere.” 
‘After « fow moments’ thought, he recalled 


im; saying, “No! let Roguet and his division is 


go. Bemsin where you are. I must not have 
row killed. 1 aball hava occasion for you at 
tale 


ry 


i 


© * Bepp, as he was carrying this order 
‘toald not help feeling astonished that his 
Founded by eighty thousand of the enemy, 
‘was going to attaek the next dey with nine 
should Deve we Little doubt about bis ealety 


i 


The battle continned til two o'clock in the 
afternoon. At last Duvonst made his appear- 
ance. Aided by the attack of Napoleon, he had 
eon able to fore his way through the Russians, 
driving swarme of Cossacks before him. Tho 
valiant bands mot, struggling through clouda of 
smaoke, and resling before the terrific disc 
of battories which incoasantly ploughed their 
ranks. There wes uo time for ‘ulations 


‘pon that feld of peril and of blood.” Napoleon 
inquired eagerly for Noy. He had not been 
from. He was probably lost. 


‘Still Napoleon hesitated to retire. He could 
hardly endure the thought of leaving his heroie 
matshal in the hands of his foo, At last, the 
danger that all would be destroyed wa so izmi- 
nent that Napoleon reluctantly decided to con- 
‘tinue the retreat. He called Mortor to his du. 
Sorrowfally pressing his hand, be said— 

“Wa have not a moment to lose. The enem 


of what he aboald heve te do at Dantate, 
‘om wich be wos erparabed by th atin, fro beet 
arnilea, famine, and one hundred and eighty leagues of 
‘Sarance”—Coinit Philip de Sogur, vol. tl, p. 16 


enemy in check ontil night. Then yor mut 
advauce and rejoin me.” 

‘Napoleon, hia heart almost bursting with grie!' 
at the thought of abandoning Ney, slowly re- 
tired from the fold of battle, Morlier and Da- 
voust, with three thousaud meu, remained to 
arrest the advance of fifty thonsand enemies. 
‘A shower of balls and grape-sbot swept their 
ranks, Prondly refusing to accelerate their 
stops, they retired ae deliberately a2 thay would 
have done from « field of summer parade. 
Their path was marked by the gory bodies of 
thedesd. Their wounded comrades tliey bore in 
their arms. 

“Do you hear, ecldiers?” said General La- 

borde ; “the marshal orders ordinary time! 
ordinary time, soldiers!" ” 
Nepcleon, ‘with ® beechen stick in bis hand, 
toiled along’ on foot, He proceeded lowly and 
nesitatingly, as if still half resolved to turn back 
again in pursuit of Ney. As be advanced, be 
Tanifested the deopest grief for the lost maralal. 
Ho spoke of bim incessantly, of his courage, of 
hia genius, his true nobility of charucter, The 
twilight of the abort winter's day soon dis. 
appeared, and another dismal night of woe and 
death darkened over the wasted and bleading 
army. night Napoleon was overbeard 
saying to himeelf— 

“The misery of my poor soldiors cuta mo to 
the hoart; yet I cannot relieve the:n withoot 
eatablishing myself in some place. Bnt how is 
it possible to stop without ammunition, provi- 
sions, or artillery? 1am not etrong enough to 
halt. I must reach Minsk as quickly a poridle.” 

Re had hardly uttered these words when an 
officer entered, aad informed him that Minsk, 
where he had centred his last bope, with alf its 
magazines, fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. For a moment Napoleon seemed over- 

ered by the blow. But instantly recovering 
imself, he eaid Brmly, yet sadly— 

“Very well! we bave now, then, nothing to 
do but to force our way with the bayonet.” 

‘At one o'clock in the morning be gent for 
General Rapp. 

“My affairs,” eaid the Emperor, “are going 
very badiy, ‘These poor soldiers rend my heart. 


At that time an elarm of attack wae ma_ 
‘upon the encampment. The silence of midni; 
was suddenly interrupted by the roar of art 
and the rattle of mueketry. A scene of inds- 
scribable confusion and elamour ented. Napo- 
Jeon seemed as tranquil as if seated on & sofe at 
St. Clond. 

“Go, 






































id he, gently, to Generel Rapp, “and 
eee what is tho matter. I am eure that «me 
of those rogues of Cossacks want to prevent our 
sleepin, 
The 
the whirlwind, noon passed away. The ex- 

Fora more full it 


scoonnt 
jee, see “Napoleon's Rusei 
railip de Sagar. 


of this extreondinary soter- 
ian Expedition.” ¥¥ Count 
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midnight alarm, like the rapid sweep of diers, th 
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'honsted again threw themselves npon te 
mow. ground, where the freazing blant 
was even mere merciless and fatal then the 
bullet of the fos, 

The extreme enfferings of the French army 
daring thie period wero fuithiuly narrated to 
France by Nspoleon ia his ¢weaty- ninth bulletin. 
In this celebrated document he made no attempt 
to conceal the measarelesaness of tive disaster, 

“The cold,” says the bulletin, * suddenly in- 
creased after the 7th. Qn the 14th, 16th, and 
16th, the thermometer was sixteen and eighteen 
degrees below fresziug point, and the rosds were 
covered with ice, The cavalry, artillery, and 
baggage horses died every uight. not by bun. 
dreds, but by thousands, especially those of 
Germany and France. ‘The cavelry were all on 
foo. The artiliery and baggage were without 
means of conveyance, 

“The army, which was ao fine on the 6th 
was very diflerent op the 14th, almost wit 
artillery, cavalry, and transports. 
valry, we bad no means of reconnoitring 






A 
quarter of « league, while, without artillery, we 
foonld not firmly await or risk a battle, It'wae 
{Tequisite, therefore, to march, in order not to be 


forved into en engagement, which the want of 
j smmunition prevouted our desiring. It was ne- 
cessary for ns to oowupy a certain spare of ground. 
und that without cavalry to lead or to connect 
our columns. Thin ditficulty, added to the im- 
i mense frost, rendered our situation miserable, 
‘Those whom nature bad not sufficiently stecled 
to be superiar to fate or fortune, lost their galat, 
and good-bumonr, and dreamed only of misfor- 
tunes aud catuetroples, Those whose constitu. 
tione enabled them to brave vicissitudes, pro- 
served their spirits and ordinary manners, and 
saw new glories in the difficuliles to bo ware 
mounted. The enemy, finding upon the rond 
the disasters which hed befallen the 
Frooch anay endeavoored to take eévantage of 
them, They surrounded all the columns with 
Cossacks, wit» carried off, like the Arebs of the 
desort, the tr int and carriuges which for « mo= 
ment diverged from or lojtered on the march, 
‘This contemptible cavalry, which can only make 
@ noise, and ie incapable of penetrating through 
cupany of voltigeurs, was rendored formid= 
able by circumstances, Nevertheless, the enern 
had to repent of all the sorions attempts whicl 
he made.” 








‘The enfeebled army soon crossed the Dnieper, 
and entered the town of Orcha. Here they found 
honses, tire, and provisions, For the first time 
tince leaving Moscow, the soldiers enjoyed 
shelter, comfort, aud abtmdant refreshments, 

“Napoleon entered Orchs,” sys Ségur, ‘with 
six thotsand guards, the remninu of thirty-five 
thousand; Eogéne with eighteen bondred scl- 
8 remains of forty-two thousand; aud 
Davoust with four thousand, the remains of 
seventy thousand." 





= The apparent inconsistency to the nembere which 
‘ae trequandy mentioned m the narrasvs arleas trom 


1812.) 


‘The heroic marshal had lost everything. He 
was emaciated with toil, tleeplesmmeee and fsting, 
His clothes were in tatters, He bad not eves 
shirt. Some one bim a handkerchief wit! 
which to wipe bis face, which was white with 
frost. Ho seized a loaf of bread, and devoured 
it voraciously, exclaiming— 

“None but men of iron constitutions can snp- 
port such trials. It is physically impossible to 
resist them, ‘There are limita to human sereng:b, 
tho atmost of which have been exceeded.” 

Still, his determined spirit had never for one 
moment been vanquished. At every defile be 
laalted and best back the foo, stroggliog in- 
cessantly against an ivundation of disorier. 

Napoleon was still inquiriug for Ney. A 
fecling of grief pervaded the whole army. Foar 
days had now passed uince had heen heard 
from. Nearly sl) hope hud vanished, Still, 
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with the foe. But nothing was beard but the 
cold sweep of the wintry wind; nothing was 
to be seen but swarms of Comacks, crowding 
the opposite bank of the stream and menaciog 
the bridges, Some proposed, since thare waa no 
more hope, to blow up these bridges, and thus 
retard the purenit of the Russians. Others, bow- 
‘ever, would not oonsent, aa it seemed to eval the 
doom of their lost companions in ars. 

Night again eet in, and the weary soldiers, in 
comfortable quarters, for a moment forgot their 
woot. Napoleon was partaking of « 

ie nerel Lefebvre, when a joyfal 
shout was heard in the streets, Marshal Ney is 
safol” At thar moment a Polish officer entared 
the room, and reported that the marshal was 


a faw leagues distant, on the barks of the river, 7™* 


harassed by swarms of Cossacks, and that he 
had ont for sesistance. Napoleon sprang from 
hin chair, seized the informant by both arms, 
‘and exclaimed, with intense emotion, 

“Ts that really true? Are you sure of it?” 
‘Then, in an ootborst of rapture, he néded, “I 
aye two hundred millions of gold in my vans 
‘at the Tuileriss; I would have given them al) 
to save Marshal Ney I" 

Te was a cold and gloomy winter's night. 
‘The soldiern were exhausted by almost super. 
buman toi! and suffering ; but, without s murwar, 
Gye thousand men, at the call of Eugtne, roused 
themselves from their slumbera their 
warm fires to proceed to the rescue of the 
mamhal They traversed unknown and amowy 
pathe for about six mien Often they stopped 
to listen, but no sound of their lost friends could 
be beard. Tha river, encombered with ico, 
flowed chill and dreer at their side. D. mal 
foresta of pines and fire frowned slong their 
way. The gloom and silence of midnight ax 





(he fact thet each day thousands wore periahing, Whe 
(cher thousands were joining the army froas divisisee 
died slong tbe 420 ef retreat i 


PERILS OF MARSHAL NEYS TROOPS. 





‘veloped them. In this state off suspense, Engine 
‘erdered s few cannon to be discharged. Far off 
in the distance they heard the fhint response of 
avolley of mnaketry. The marshal bad not @ 
tingle piece of loft. Engerly the twe 
corpe hastened to most. Eygine Besnbaraay 
one of the noblest of men, whom no perils 

daunt, and whom no sufferings cola mbdne, 
throw himself into the arms of his rescued 





friend, and wept for joy. Soldiers, officers, 
evertln, all rushed. together, and tingled Ia 
affectionate embraces. 


The rennited bands returred rejolcingly to 
ohn As Mania Ney elated to the Emperor 
the pers throogh which he hed passed, Nepo- 
Joon grasped his band, and hailed him by the 
proud title of “Bravest of the Brave” The 
unconquerable marshal hed infused his own 
energy into the hosom of his troops. In view 
of these e: i echievements, mcoom- 











army of deer commanded by s lion, than an 
snmzy of lions comaanded by a dae.” 

fey had left Smolensk, about one hundred 
rmailee distant, on the 27th, with but six thousand 
soldiers, He arrived at Orcbs with but fifteen 
hundred, and witbout s eingle cannon. Ho 
hed been compelied to leeve all bia sick and 
‘wounded to the mercies of the enemy. The road 
over which he pessed ho foond strewed with the 
traces of the dreadful reat of bis friends which 
bad ‘proceded him. | Everywhere were to be 
teen ‘broken mosketa and sabres, overthrowa 

iages, dismonnted cannon, and the frosa 
bodice of men and borses, 

He passed the battle-feld of Kramnoe, where 
the Emperor had halted, and bad 0 heroeally 
fooght for the rescne of his lost companions, It 

covered with the foy bodies of the dead. 

On tbe enming dey s wintry mist enveloped 
them, s0 thet they could soe ‘but, a fow feet in 
advance. Suddenly they found themselves di- 
rectly ia front of s Russian battery, whore the 
eneray, in vastly superior numbers, disputed 
their passage. A Russian officer prosented him 
nelf, and demanded the eword of Ney. The 
r of the Russian forces waa so consolous 

of the valor of this exmractdinsry man, that, 
with the demand for murender, be sent #0 

for making soch @ summons. 
“ Field-Marsbal Kutusolf,” 





Russisns surrounding Marshal Ney. If the 
marshal doubts thie, Kurasoff will pormit him to 
send x man to poss through his ranks and ovant 
his forcea.* 

Ney guve the noble response, “A marshal of 
France never surrenders!” 

Even whils this woone was passing, the enemy, 
either through treachery or by mistake, discharged 
a battery of forty gana, loaded with grape-shot, 
directly tte the bosamy of the Preach, Tha 





«a 


carnage wae ewful & Freach officor darted 
forward to cut down the Russisa mesenger 
traitor. Ney restrained him, and the man, who 
wes probably innovent of all guile, was disarmed 
sod msde prisoner. The enemy's fire was Dow 
poured in upon the French wit 

out cessation. All the hills,” says an eye- 
witness, “which buts moment before looked cold 
and silent, became like 90 many volcanoes in 
eruption.” But these perils did but fan into in- 
creased intensity the urdour and the courage of 

oy. 

“Rutmoff" says Ségur, “had not deceived 
him. On his side there were indeed eighty 
thousand men, in completo ranks, well fed and 
in donble lines, fall and deep; a numerous cavalry; 
an immense artillery, occupying « formidable 

ition; in short, everything, and fortune to 
Poor, which is alone equal to all the rest. On 
‘ours, five thousand balf-famished soldiers—a 
airaggling and dismembered column, a wavering 
and languid march ; arma defective and dirty, and 
the greater part of them mute, or shaking in 
enfeebled hands, And yet tbe French leader 
had no thought of yielding or porishing, but to 
out his way throngh the enemy.” 

Ney, andaunted, placed bimnelf at the bead 
of @ column, and rushed a] oatile 
paotosrige Bly five ee chai Ra 
undertook to force = @ throagh eight; 
Hheseand.. Wiech wre pisses of caus be eonteasy 
to march upon batteries bristling with two 
hundred pieces, The nnequal combut was 
maintained until night enveloped the Geld. 
Ney then finding it imponible to bre throagh, 

leaving balf of his litele army doad upon 
the fiold, ordered @ retreat back again into the 
inhospitable wilds of Russia, towards Smolensk. 

‘His troops beard thie strange command with 
utter amazement. They, however, instantly 
obeyed. ii their backs upon their 
gomrades who had preceded them, upon their 


‘Emperor, upon 
regions from which they were 














into those 


so anxioua to escape. For an hour or two they 
hhastily traversed, in the darkness, an unknown 





Dnieper. It shall be our guide.” Cold, hungry,’ 
woary, and bleeding, the feeble band straggied 
along the frozen banks of the stream until they 
cams to the Dnieper, the Borysthenes of 
ancienta. A lame peasant, the only i 
whom they encountered, informed tht 
they migit probly parson the ice. 
in the river had at this point clogged the 
ing mamen., ‘Tho cold had gementod 
Above and below, the stream was still 
with moveable fragmenta, In thia 9 
was 8 paumge possible, and hare it was 
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‘and bent and .tackled under their feet. Ths 
waggons, laden with the sick and woundse sal. 
diers, next attempted to pass, but the frail sur- 
face broke benesth the weight. Many of the 

sank. A few faint chricke were heard 
mutilated enfferers were submerged in the 
icy waves, their cold and silent sepulchre, The 
Cosancke tracked the retreat of the French, and, 
Keeping beyond the reach of musket-ahot, fired 
incessantly upon their helpless victims with artil- 
ery. Ney pressed vigorously on, by day and 
by night, without rest, and, & little wer mid- 
night on the 2th, the wrecks of the Grand 
‘Amny were sadly united at Orchn. 

Daring this retreat, an unustaral mother 
abandoned her child in the mow. Marshal Noy 
took the little sufferer in his arms, soothed it 
with tenderness, and carricd it back to ite 
parent. Again the wretched women, rendered 
fiend-like by misery, cast the poor child from 
the overladen sledge, Again the marshal, os 
tender-hearted as he was brave, rescued tho 
child. ‘The indignant soldiers threw the mother 
from the sledge to perish in the ico. They 
covered the friendless child with furs and 
blavkets. ‘They subsequently watched over him 
with grest care. This little orphan was after. 
words seen at the Beresina, then at,Wilna, and 
again at Kowno. He finally escaped all tho 
horrors of the retreat. 

Napoleon conld now muster but abont twelve 
thousand effective men. Still, vast and 
uncounted train of stragglers encumbered the 
army. For the next throe days the suffering 
tend, pressed on, defying sl) the efforte of their 
multitndivons foes to arrest them, When 
Napoleon left Moscow to attack Kutusoff, with 
hie assembled army, at Kalouga, General Witt- 
genstein, with » large army, was thres hundred 
miles in’the rear of Napoleon's loft wing. Six 
hundred miles farther off General Tchitchagoft 
was returning with bis army of sixty thousand 
wen, which had jnst been released from warfare 
with’ the Tarks. Both of these well-eppointed 
hosts were marching to unite their forces upon 
the banks of the Beresina. Three armies were 








fins crowding upon the Emperor, |The ptsage 
of the Beresina lind now beecome the great point 
of peril 


© A secrot treaty of peace bad bows signed at 
Bacharest between the Russians and the Turks, This 
pesce was the work of England, and wan secured 
‘hrough the instrumentality of w false document, whieb 
London caused to be presented to the 
inter. It was a forged letter from Napoleon, in 
proposed te Alexander the dismemberment of 
ioh empire Joseyh Fonton, who, for a long 
bom 8 ainendiary of Engund, being con, 
Galid Eeendi, tertified to the authenticity of 
‘document. When’ the Sultan learned of the e1- 
‘of Napoleon tnto Bissio, he refused to ratify the 
and was ooly Loduced to do so by the menucing 
‘of England. Tals delay of the ratification de- 
Busslan army is, Moldavia, and did not release 
‘October. Ht consequently was anable to oppoat 
‘muy at any tine doting the retrest, uoril 
¢ French at the famous paseace of the 
"Histoire de Ni ‘M. de Norvins, 
nati becasss hostile to Napoleon beeanse be 
id wat coment to she Giagwemmberment of the Turkisk 
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Nepoloon hea left strong foros, with abundant | 
snagazines, at Borisoff, an important town which | 
covered the passage of tb ‘the stream, At this place 
he was sanguine in his expestation of 6nding 
refreshment, repose, and powerful additions to 
iy amg io handphone of wer 
On th evening of the 23ed, Nap received 

e that, 10 great negligence 
ox outhy hi gencrals, orod Unt bean 


‘and, with all ite stores, was in the handa of the troops 


enemy. Be was quite unprepared to hear of 
this terrible disaster. For @ moment he was. 
silout; then, raising his hend towards heaven, 
he sighed heavily, and asid— 

“Is it written there that we shall commit 
nothing but errors?” 

“Novortheless,” anys Napier, “ these first words 
ef impatience wore the only ones which escaped 
him, and the valet-de-chambre who assisted him 
‘was the only one who witnessed his agitation. 
Duroc, Dara, and Berthier all said that they 
knew nothing of it—that they saw him uosbaken. French 
"This was doubtless 20 su to outward appearance, 
for he retained sufficient command over himself 
fo avoid betraying his anxiety.” 
none oa of Sareea 

edged up. was apparently impossil 
Seen as al til ‘oar! ven ‘banded miles 
from veterahe had cre ‘the Niemen at Kowno. 
‘The officers who were with him expressed thoir 
earnest wishes that their sovereign, by abandon- 
ing the army, might hirosolf reach France, * wore 
it even through the sir,” said M. Daru, “since 
the passage of the earth seme barred. Your 
Majesty coold much more certainly serve the 

—_ in Paris than here.” 

fapoleon carefully etudied the maps, examined 
the situation of Borisoff, and suggested one or 
two other points of passage. It was, however, 
found that the Russians had strongly defended 
all those places. ‘The weakened army, freezing 
‘and starving, could not force the stream in the 
face of such formidable hostile batteries, He 
finally dotormined to attempt a passage at Stud- 
aianca, « village a little to the right of Borisoff. 
‘The river waa bere about threo hundred yands 
wide and six feet deep. It was a desparate ven. 
ture. There was no bridge. The stream was 

filled with floating ice. "The janding on the op- 
posite side waa in a zaaruh, gorrounded by heights, 
by a rowerfal and well anny. 
Nepoleou, however, relied frmily. ‘upon the re- 
tources of his gznina ‘and apon the courage 
and devotion of his followers. With slacrity he 

made preparations for the fearful enterprise, 

He collected all the remaining eagice of the 
several regicmenta, and caused them to pie 
All the unnecessary carriages were 
Eighteen hundred of he dotesaniead 
formed into two battalions. He essom! a accunit 
his own ‘all the officers who hed been able 
‘toava their horves, This corps, being formed 


wnpire: and tk» Turks became bis foes because Ene~ 
Thad coorinced than "by falls dcctisenty a 
‘Rapoleon was co-operatiog with Alezauder for the oon 
wes gt Castaonaeyia 
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{nto « company of five hundred officers, was de- 
aires tertreeel the haewdous of and 
vision of captains 
inferior officers with cordial good-will, shouldered 
the musket, and took their in the ranks, 
‘The spirit of this feeble band, animated by the 
indomitable exergy of Nopoleoa, atill remained 
unbroken. 
the 
gun ceomonood tick taneh trong 
the dark pine forest which there eovers the ooa> 
retreating arm} ated = 7 
ay af about fore thowszod men, woman, and 
children. As they approached Borisolf, loud 
shouts were heard, which they supposed arose 
from the exultant and defiant Russians. A party 
was sent forth to reconnoitre, ‘Fbey soon re- 
tumed with the almost blisafal news that the 
corps of Marshals Victor and Ondinot hed re 
taken Rorisof, and ware ‘wil aug 
‘he joy and anguish of 
French ‘iden ‘esanot be desctbed. “Visor 
rman wore iguovant of the disestor whish the 
Grand Army bad encountered since ite evacua- 
tion of Moscow. They wee total unprepared 
for such a of mite ‘Their comrades 
presented omeelves in oe ee am of 
carpet, and untanned horse-skink. 
Fy prs bry ee sn ned 
‘were emaciated, 
ing. , The vererune wept together over the recital 
of hitherto anbeard-of woes; and all were horror~ 
stricken when informed that this skeleton band 
of fugitives was all that recrsined of that triumpb- 
ut amy which bad recently been 
hou Europe 4a the conquerors ofthe capi 
ore "ithe eon of he divisions 
orVietor and had now twenty- 
sen tesa! ue forty thousand strag- 


‘Through all these disasters the attachment of 
the soldiers Ay Napoleon continued unbroken. 
“ ‘amid so man; ne,” 88 

‘who might have reprowched him Tits that 
misfortunes, he marched on without the least 
fonr, speaking to one and all without affectation, 


cartain of being reapected as long as gl a 
command respect, Kooning, pas he 
aa much to ws as we to hitn, his re- 


own being, as it were, a common national pros 
perty, we should have sooner turned our arms 
‘against onrselves, which was the case with many, 
than against him, as being the minor suicida, 
saranda ye 
were in the most 
Sit alag ire pe it cs 
turn of reproach, but of intreaty. in 
did he not share the common Who of 
were them all risked so much as he? bad suf. 
fered the grestest Joss in this disaster? If amy oay 
imprecationa were ever attered, it was not in his 
presance; for it seemed that, of all misforrance, 
that of incurring his displeasure was the greatest” 
‘The river Beresina flows rapidly aloo # 
channel s few miles beyond Borisoff. 
treating Rassinuy bed destroyed. ‘the boa 


m4 
Upon the bank of the river they bad 
planted very formidable batteries. Napoleon re- 


tasined two days at Borisoff refreshing his troops. 
On the 25th, « variety of movements were mede 
deceive the enemy ua to the point at which be 
intendod to cross the river. In the meantime, 
with secrecy, arrangementa were made for con- 
stracting a bridge where » dense forest wonld 
conceal their operations from view. The Ras 
asians, in vast numbers, cocupied the adjscent 
heights, Tho French troops were secreted all 
day 1m the woods, ready to cotsmence the con- 
struction of the bridge the moment night aboald 
come. Hardly hed the winter's aun gone down 
‘ehind the frozen hilla ere they sprang to their 
work. No fire ould be allowed. They worked 
through the long and dark nigbt, many of them 
often up to their necks in water, and struggling 
against immense masses of ice, which were Boated 
down by the stream. The 
‘were wrenched off for cramp-irons, and cottages 
‘ware torn down for timber. 

Napoleon saperintended the work in penon, 
toiling with the rest. He uttered not a word 
which could indicate any want of confidence in 
this desperate adventure. He was surrounded by 
hroo armies, constituting a masa of ove handred 
and fifty thonsand men, "In this situation,” 
saya the Rossian historian Boutoarlin, “the cost 
Perilous in which he had ever found himeelf, the 

at captain was in no way inferior to himeelf. 

fthout allowing himsel! to be dismayed by 
amminenoe of his danger, be dared to measare 
it with the eyoof genius, and stil) found resources, 











when » general Jeo akilfcl and less docormined { 


would not even have suspected its possibility.” 
‘The French geverals deemed the passage of 
the river utterly impracticable. Rapp, Mortier, 
and Ney declared that, if escape were now 
effected, they should for ever believe in the 
Emperor's protecting star. Even Murat, con- 
atitationally bold and reckless as he was, de- 
clared it was impossible to save the army. He 
waged that it was time to relinguisb ell thoughts 
of rescuing any bat the Emperor, op whose {ate 
the salvation of France depended. The soldiers 
in the ranks expressed similar fears and desires. 
Some Polish officers volanteored to extricate 
‘Napoleoo by guiding him throngh obscare patha 
in the forest to the froatiers of Prossis. Ponis- 
towski, who commanded the Polish division, 
offered to pledge his life for the snocess of the 
‘enterprise; but Nepooan prompt rijected ake 
mggestion a iny ® cowardly i 
henourable fight. He woul! not fomake the 
arny in this hoar of ite grostess peril. 
“Napoleon,” says Ségur, “at once rejected 
this project a infamous, as being a cowardly 
fight; he was indignant thet any one ebould 
dare to think for » moment that he wonld 
abandon his army so long as it was in danger, 
He was, however, not at all displeased with 
Seg ye 
proposition, fo 0 opportunity 
showing his firmness, or, what is more probable, 
decsuse he anw in it nothing but » werk of devo. 
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tion, and because, tn the ayer of a roverci¢n te 
rt quality ia attachment ta his person. 
at last ‘the day faintly dawned in the sert. 


Tho Russian watch-fires begun to pale. Napo- 
toon, by the movements of the proveding day, 
had effectually deceived his foon ‘The bewildered 


Rossian admiral consequently commenced with. 
drawing bis forces from Stodzienca just es Napo- 
Jeon commenced concentrating hia army thers 
The French generals, who were anxiously, with 
their glassea, peering throngb the dusk of the 
morning to the opposite beighta, oonld hardly 
delisve their eyes when they saw the Rustam 
idly retreating. T}e Rusians had received 
to hasten to a pint some eighteen miles 
down the river, where the admiral was convinced, 
by the false demonstrations of Napoleon, that 
the French intended to attempt the passage. 
Oudinot and Rapp baxt~ned tothe Emperor with 
the joyful tidings. Napoicon exclaimed, “ Theo 
T have ontwitted the admiral." A squadron of 
horsemen swam, on their ekeloton steeds, through 
the icy wavas, and took posession of the opposite 
bank. The bridge wse soon finished, and two 
light rafte were constructed. The pastage of the 
Stoops was now erged with the nimom rapaity. 
In the courte of w few hours the enigineors 6uo- 
j ceeded in conatrocting another” bridge for the 
transportation of the bag) 


oand the cannon, 
ring the whole of that 
| ana of ate 




















jeak winter's day, 
eceeding night, the Freneb anny, 
With ite encambering moltitade of stragglers, 
were crowding across those narrow defiles. In 
the meantime, the Russian began to return. 
They plasted their batteries opon the adjacent 
heights, and ewept tho bridges with a storm of 
eannon-balis. Eurly in the morning of the27th, 
the foe had accumulated in such numbers as to 
bbe propared to make » simoltancons attack upon 
‘the French on both sides of the river. 
had crowed with the advanced guard, On 
Attaining the right bank of the iver, be ex- 
claimed,“ My star stil reigns.” 

‘An awfol conflict now ensued, The Russians 
wore impelled by the confidence of euccess; the 
French were nerved by the energies of despair 
In the midst of thie demonise scene of horror, 
mutilation, and blood, a fearful tempest arose 
howling throngh the dark foresta, and aweeping 
with burricans fary over the embattling hosts, 
One of the frail bridgos broke beneath the weight 
of artillery, baggage, and troope with which it 
was burdened. A vast and frenzied crowd were 
struggling et the heads of the bridges. Cennon- 
| balls ploughed through the living, tortured mnss. 

They trapled upon each other. Multiendos 
wore crowded into the stream, and, with shrieks 
which pioroed throagh che thunders of the battle, 
venk beneath the floating ics. The genius of 
Napoleon was never more oonspicaons than on 
this oocesion. Tt is tho testimony alike of friend 
and foe, thet no other man could have socom 
plished what be accomplished in the awful pas- 


of the Beresina, 
Ki 














Indismayed by the terrible soane and 
wmagnitade of bis perl, be onlmly studied 


LEAVES THE ARMY FOR PARIS. OB 







apances, and, sith 
thwarted asd oF 
eis dicot to escertain the precise aumbers 
his engagement. According to Segar, who ix 
perhapt ce best satberity to whom we oan 
Ispoleca bad bat twazty-seven thonsand | sod 
fehog men, end thene ware exhausted, bal 
fumished, and wiscrably clothed and armed. 
‘There were also forty thovasnd atragglers and 
‘woundad embarrassing his movements and claim 
ng bis care, Sixty thousand Rossiang, well fod 
and perfoctly armed, surrounded him. General 
Wittgenstein, with forty 1 thousand effective meu, 
marched upon the portion of the army which 


‘would think enough to appal the moot telBak 
and merciless lover of wilitary glory, At lat 
Victor, having protected the pasaage of ail the 
troops, Jed bia valinnt corps seross, and 

sot fre to the bridges. The number lost on this 
occasion hee never been ascertained. When the 
ice meld in the spring, twelve choasnd dend 


bodies were dragged from the 
‘On the 29th of October the Tapeaiecoed 
Ris march. Each hoor brought an sconmuls- 





had not ye crowed the tram Mera Victor, tan of horrors.” or fou dys the ay pasa 


with bai six thousand men, bs 
and for hours beld this vast foroe at bay. Ad- 
mire) Tehitchags, with twenty thousand men, 
attacked the colamns which had crossed. Ney, 








Med all bie efforts, !aloog the ioy road, marking their 


wwf trail of froze corpses. On Oeen ot 
November they arrived st Molodeceno, Here 
they were met by convoys sent to them fom 


with eight thousaud croops, pluaged into the ; Wilas, and found provisions and forage in abun. 


dense wuss of foes, drove them beiore him, and 
took six chousand prisoners. 

‘Throagh all these wwiul hours the engineers 
worked ia preserving and repairing the bridzes, 
with a coolness which n0 peril oonld disturb. 
The darkness of the night pat no end to the! 
confict. The Rowiane trained their gune to 
bear upon the coufiued mass of men, Horses, snd 
wagzons orording sud overwhelming the bridges. 

the midat of all the horrors of the sozne, 
a litte tont, carrying a mother and her two 
roo, wad overture by the fo A 
oldiar planged froin the bridge int the river, 
te by gree exerioan wed tof 
tho two children. The’ poor thing, in taxes of 
deapair, kept crying forits mother, The teoder- 
hearted solder was beard endeavouring to soutbe 
it, saying, “Do not ory. I will not abandon 
you. You shail waar for nothing. I will be 
‘your father.” 

‘Women were in the midst of the stream, 
straggling agsinst the floating ice, with their 
children in their arme; and when the mother 
‘was completely submerged in the cold flood, ber 
stifened arme were seen till bolding her child 
above the waves. Across this bridge the sol- 
diers bore tenderly the orphan which 
Marshal Ney bad saved at Smolensk. 

pereoue mere eruihed and gromd to 
pisces by the rush of heary carriages. Bands 








dance, The wounded officers and soldiers, and 
everything which could embarrass the move- 
ments of the army, were sent forward under an 
escort to Wilua. Severa) thousand fresh horses 
‘were obtained, and the cavalry remonnted, The 
artillery was + and the troope, refreshed 
nd reorganized, ware placed in werching order, 

Bat inkedigene way la bronght bo Napolon 
that portions of Prussia, taking advantage of bia 
reversa, wore arming against him; and thet 








even the Austrian aur, deeming this 
favourable bour to pat down democracy 
France, were « Towtle attiade, | Na- 
peleon called « council of all bis cara fous 
to them these new impending perils, aud 
Sime ches of Bin ommeesinect ddeweloasion 
return speedily to fag The generals unani- 
Spproved of this design. He howoret 
remained with the army two days longer. 
the 6th, the troops arrived at Smorgoni 
‘They were now within the borders of Ancient 
Poland. Thongh still wit 
ther here met with sympathy and 
friends, The great difficulties of the retreat 
‘Were now sunnounted. Napoleon invited all hie 
tmarshals to sup with him. At the conclusion of 
the repast, he informed them that he should set 
out thet night for Franoa He assured ther 
that be soon return at the hend of three 
hnndred thonsazd men, and repeat the conquest 








of soldiers cleared their way across the bridge, | which the frost hed retarded. 


through the, enenmbering “cow with their 
bayonets end their swords. 


“I leave,” said he, “the command of the 


The wounded and| army to the King of Naplea. I bope that you 


the lead wore trampled miserably under their| will obey him es you would me, and that the 
feet, Night came, cold, dark, and dreary, end | moet harmooy will reigo among you." 
id bat increae these amfal oslamiton, Every- Ho thea embraced them al and took foeve. Ts 
thing was covered with snow. The black mass was tea o'clock st night. Two sledgos wera 
of men, horses, and cartinges, traversing this drawn up before the door. ‘The officers gathered 
white anrface, enebled the Rassian ertilerymes, sadly and affectionately around the Exper 
fom the heights which they occupied, un- Napoleon took his sest in one of the sledp 
erringly to direct their tire. The howling of the with Canlainooart py his side; Durocand Lr 
teinpest, the gloom of midnight, the moessaat followed in the other sledge. Their only" 

flash and oar of artillery, the eeep of cannon- consisted of few Poles of the Royal Ges 

balls throug the dense ms : 
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sbandooment. A Russian historian hes, how- 
svar, been more just. General Bontourlin, aid- 
de-camup to the Emperor Alexander, says— 

“Various judgments have bean formed re 
specting thie departare; yet nothing woald be 
more easy than to justify it, Nepoleon was not 
merely the general of the army which be left; 
and since the fate of all France was dependent 
upon his person, it ia clear tbat, ander existing 
‘sircumstaness, his first duty waa, less to witness 
the death-throes of the remnsat of his army, 
than to watch over the safety of the great 
empire which he ruled. Now he could not par- 
form that duty better than by going to Paris, 
that by his presence he might hasten the or- 

ization of new armies to replaca those which 

i¢ bad lost.” 

Even Bourrienne, though unable to conceal 
the hontility with which he was ani ox 
olaims— 








It is not without indignation that I have 
hoard that departure attributed by some to 
cowardice and fear. Napoleon « coward! They 
Enow nothing of hir cherscter ‘who e0y 90. 
Tranquil in the midst of danger, he was never 
more happy than on the field of battle.” 

In reference to this astonishing retreat, Colonel 
Napier saye— 

“To bave straggied with hope under snch 
astounding dificaliee wae smnreely to be sz- 

from the greatest minds; but, like the 

Imperor, to calculate and combine the most atu- 
Pp efforts with calmness aud accuracy ; to 
seisa every favourable chance with nnerring 
rapidity ; to wustain every reverse with undis- 
turbed constancy, never urged to rashness by 

, Yet enterprising to the utmost vorge of 
daring consistent with reason, was @ display of 
intellectual greatness 20 murpassing, that it is not 
without justice Napoleon hes been called, in 
reference to past ages ws well as the present, the 
foremost of mankind,” 

Tam enabied to affirm,” says Cunlsincoort, 
“hat nover before, under any ciroumstances, 
did I seo him manif-t snch heroio magnanimir 
as during the fourteen days and nights which fo! 
lowed the disasters of Moscow. Seated by my 
side in a narrow sledge, suffering severely from 
cold, and oftan from hanger, for we could not 
stop auywhers, leaving behind him the ecattered 
‘wrecks of his army, Napoleon's never 
forsiok him. Yet his spirit waa not buoyed by 
tay Aluaory hope. He bad Toupded the dopth 
of theabvus, His eagle eye bad scanned the 
prospect betore him,” 

“Canlaincourt,” said he, “this is @ serious 
atate of things; but rest asenred my courage will 
vot flinch, “My star is clouded, but all it not 

vst. In thres months J shall bave on foot a 

“Wion of armed citirens, and thres hondred 

dé fins troops of the line. I, the Em- 

ia oly eee 

am oul man; but all Frenclimen know 

Mut-bat man depend the dentinies of their 
Propo: d the safety of their homes.” 
showinyery narrow escape from being oap- 
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tared by the Russians, Napoleon passed rapidly 
through Wilus, and on the 10th of December 
entered Warsaw. The Abbé de Pradt, who war 
‘then the French ambassador at Wareaw, has given 
a very singuler account, in his “Embassy at 
Warsaw in 1812.” of an interview be had at that 
time with the Emperor. It ia regarded by Na- 
poleon’s friends ex & gross caricature, intended to 
represent him in an odions light. 

‘Napoleon, at St. Helena, referring to the Abbé 
de Pradt, said— 

“But the abbé did not folfl at Warsew 
any of the objects which had been intended. 
On the contrary, he did a great deal of 
mischief, Reports against him poured is from 
‘every quarter. Even the young men, the ¢ erks 
attached to the embassy, were surprised at his 
condact, and went so far as to accuse him of 
maintaining an understanding with the enemy, 
which I by no msans believed. But ho certainty 
bad f long talk with me, which ho misrepresents, 
‘as might bave been expected; aud it wns at the 
very moment when he was delivering » long, 
Prosy speech, which appeared to me a mero 
wring of ebeurdity and impertinenoo, that I 
scrawled on the corner of the chiriney-piece the 
order to withdraw him from bis amvassy, aud to 
tend him, a8 soon es possible, to France; a vir- 
cumstance which wes ths causo of « good deal 
of merriment at the time, and which the abbé 
‘seems very desirous of concealing.” 

Tt will be fousd in w succeeding chapter that 
the abbé subsequently paid » noble tribute to the 

of tbe Emperor, a» he indignantly ree 
peiled the insults which the Allies heaped upon 
their foe. Napoleon, who is represented 
by al who Anew hisn a5 one of ths mest for 
giving of men, was much gratitie is 
Sal anande = ®. 


Napoleon was well awsre of the perfidy of hip 
foudal allies, The celerity of bis movements 
alone presented his being made s prisoner as Le 
paswed throngh Bavaria. He was, however, re- 
served for a more melancholy fate than that of 
Richard Cur de Liou. Esrth could have no 
heavier woes for him than the lingering torments 
of St. Helens. The Emperor drove forward 
without intermission, by night and by day. At 
oue o'clock in the morning of the 14th of De- 
camber, his eolitary sledge entered the strecte of 
Dresden. Bnt = few months before, Napoleon 
bad loft thet city surrounded by magnilicence 
such 9 no carthly monarch bas ever equalled. 
Ho immediately held w tong private oonfurence 
with the mat Saxony, the most faithful and 
dovoted of sll his alliz, Agsin entoring his 
elecge, and outstripping even his couriers in 
speed, in four days he resched Paris. 

It wes midnight on the 18th of December, 
‘The Empress, sick, soxiow, and extremely de- 
footed, hed jnat retired co rest at the Tuileriag 
‘She sopposed that the Emperor was atill strug, 
ee in the niidet of the wilds ot 

‘Suddenly 














the voioss of men were heard 
in the antechamber. A cry from one of the 
maids of honour made the Eapross aware that 
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semeut.uy uxtraordinary bad happened. In ber 
‘Jann sne leaped from’ the bed. At that mo- 
imeut the aoor was opened, and @ man, enveoped 
in fare, rusbed io and olesped her in his arms, 
I: was the Exoperor. 

The news of the Emperor's arrival spread 
rapidly througn the metropolis, Napoleon had 
izaued a bulletin, frankly commnnicating the 
whole extent of the disaster which had been en- 
countered. He had mado no attempt whatever 
at concealment. Though the bulletin bad been 
despatched from the army before the he pion 
of the Emperor, it did not arrive in Paris until 
the morning after bis return. The ey wid 
document was immediately published. A cala- 
mity $0 awful and unexpected filled Paris with 
‘ainazement and consternation. 

At aine o'clock in the morning the Emperor 
held ‘a loves. I was commerously attended. 
Gloom and anxiety pervaded every countenance 
‘The Emperor appeared catm. Ho made no at 
tempt to evade the questions which all were 50 
unxioua to ask. Frankly and fully he commouni- 
sated the dotails of the retreat. 

“Moscow,” anid he, “had fallen into our 
power. We had surmounted every obstacle. 
‘The conflagration, even, had in no way lessened 
the prosperous state of onr affeirs, But the 
rigour of the winter induced upon the army the 
most frightful calamities. In a few nights all 
wes changed. Cruel losses ware experi 
They would have broken my heart if, under 
sach circumstances, I had been accessible to any 
other sentiments but the welfare of my people. 
I desire peace. It is necessary. On four diffe- 
rent occasions. sines the rupture of the peace of 
‘Amiens, I have solemnly made offer of it to my 
enervies. But I will never conclude a treaty bat 
on terms honourable and anitable to the grandeur 
of my empire.” 

Atter the departore of the Emperor from the 
sry, the eold increased in intensity. As they 
approached Wilna, the mercury sank to 60 de; 
below zero, Fahrenheit, The misery which en- 
med can never be told. Sixty thousand men, 
troops and stragglers, had crossed the Beresina 
Twenty thotsand hud since joined them. Of 
these tighty thousand, scarce forty thousand 
reached Wilna. This destruction was caused 
almost ontirely by the cold. Tho Russians who 
were in pursuit perished as miserably we did the 
French. It is remarkable fact, Sut well at. 
tested, thet the poldiers from a more southern 
lite endured the cold bettar than did the native 

jan, 

‘On the 12th of December, the French arrived 
at Kowno, upon the banks of the Niemen. On 
the 18th they crossed the bridge, but about 
thirty thocsand in number. Tho * Old Guard” 
‘was now redaced to three hundred men, They 
ill marched proudly, preserving, even unto 
death, their martial and indonitable air. The 
aercia Ney, through miracles of suffering and 
valour, had covered the rear through this awfal 
sereag, The march trom Viana to the Nia. 
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‘men had oocupied thirty-seven days and nights 
Daring this time, four rear-guards bad melted 
away nnder his command, Receiving fur ot 
five thousand men, the number wonld soon be 
reduced to two thousand, then to one thousand, 
then to five hundred, and finally to fifty or sixty, 
He wonld then obtain « fresh supply to by 
strewn in desth along the rord. Evan moe 

is from fatigue and the cold than irom the 

of the enemy, 

In the following way he conducted the retreat, 
Exch afternoon, at abont five o'clock, ha selected 
tome commanding porition, and atopped the ad- 
vance of the Russians. His soldiers then, for « 
fow hours, obtained such food and rest as war 
possible under such circumstances, At ten 
o'clock be again resumed, under cover of the 
night, his retreet. At daybreak, which was 
about seven o'clock, he again took position, end 
restad until ten odlock. By this time the enemy 
usually made his appearance. Cautiously re= 
tiring, Ney fought them back all day loug, 
making ss much progross as he could, until Sve 
o'elock in the evening, when he again took 


position. 

In order to retard the advanoe of the Cossacka, 
powder and shells wera placed in the waggous 
which it wes fonnd necessary to abandon, and = 
Jong lighted fuse attached. The Cossacks, ob- 
serving the smoke, dared not mpprosch until after 
the explosion. Thos, for more than = month, 

night and by day, Ney straggled alou, 
erie Dlinding antes ok wow aed freezing 
gales, with his ranks ploughed by the ehot and 
‘the eballs of the enemy. 

At Kowno, Marshal Ney collected seven 
hundred fresh troops, and, planting # battery 
‘of twenty-four pieces of cannon, beat hack the 

during the whole day, while the army 
was defiling across the bridge. As these troops 
melted away before the fire of the foe, he seizid 
‘8 musket, and with difficalty rallied thirty men 
to stand by hisside. At last, having seen every 
man safely aoross the river, he slowly retired, 
proudly facing the foe. The bullets flew thickly 
‘around him; still, he disdained to turn his back 
upon the fos, er to quicken his pace. Delibe- 
rately welling backwards, he fired the last 
bullet st the ndvancing Russians, and throw 
his gun into the stream, Hé wus the last of 
the “Grand Army” who left tho Russian 


General Dumas was seated in the house of 
& Freach physician, on the German side of the 
tiver, when @ man entered, enveloped in s large 
cloak. His was long and matted, his ema~ 
Ginted visage was blackened with gunpowder, 
hia whiskers wore singed by fire, but hin eyes 
beamed with the lustre of an indomitable min: 

“At last I am here,” anid be, as he throw 
himself into a chair." What, General Duss, 
do you not know mo?” 

“No,” was the reply; “who 9,6 you!” 

“Tam tho rearguard of the Grand Army— 
Marshal Ney. Fbave fired the Inst musket-shet 

aE 
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on the bridge of Kowno, I have thrown into the thelberal lnws by which the Empire is governed, 
Niemen the last of our arms, xad Thave walked to the suppression of feadal tenures, titles, mort= 


hither, as you see me, scroes the forest." 


CHAPTER LY. 

LUIZEN AND BAUTZER, 

Report of the Minister of the Interlor—Testimony 

‘eneml le devotion of Napel alltes_-New 

oallti nfemwsion of Bletrernich—Death of Bea 

sléren—Baitle of Luteen—Enroring [iresden—Barue 

of Bantzen—Denth of Duroc—Armistien—Lenewal of 

hontihitien—Caulaincourt’s interview with the Em- 
peror—Siriking remarks of Napoleon. 


Gnear a4 were the military reronroes which 
the Emperor's genius bad created, the skill and 
vizone of bis civil administration were still more 












extraordinary. The Minister of the Interior at 
this time made the following report to the Legis- 
lative Body :— 


“ Gootlemen,—Notwithstanding the immense 
armies Which » state of war, both maritime and 
Continental, has rendered indispenanbly necessary, 
the population of France bas continued to in- 
stense. Freoch industry has advanced. The 
wil was never better cultivated. nor onr mannfec- 
tures more flourishing, and at no period of our 
history bas wealth been more equally diffused 
among ell ciusses of society. ‘The farmer no 
enjoys benefits to which Le was formerly « 
mmanger. His food and clothing are better 
and more abundant than heretofore, and his dwell- 
ing is more enbstantial and convenient. 

“ Teprovements in agricaltare, mannfactures, 
and the useful arta are no longer rejected becanse 
they are new. Experiments have boen made in 
‘every branch of labour, aad the methods proved 
to be the most usefal have been red. 
Artificial meadows have beon multiplied, the 
systetn of fallows ia abandoned, rotation of crops 
{ip better understood, and improved plans of oulti- 
‘vation augment the produce of the soil. Cattle 
are multiplied, and their diferent breads im- 
provel. This grent prosperity is attributable to 








the Rassien campaign, France ls believed 
bout three hundred and Atty thoasand 
‘huutred thousand were killed tn the sdvance 
it, a hundred and Shy thousand died rom 
bunger, Giiene, amd the severity of whe climate, aad 
About & bimdreé thousand remained prisoners in the 
hands of the Russiana oot more than balf of whom 
‘gver rotarned to Franor. The aecount has been swollea 
by including the Jews, suttier, women, and children 
‘Who followed the anmy, and by those woo Jolned in its 
retreat froia Moscow, amounting tn about Gy thousand 
persons. “Upwards of alzty thousand horses were de- 
etroyed, & thousand cannon, and nearly bwenty thou 
and waggote xd carriages, 

\t Alexancer’s lostcs have Dever beso well ascertained; 
bat, Including, the population of the abandoned citles, 
who perisited Yor want of food elter, they mast 

‘f the invaders. Ip comme 
3 the Cear cemed « motel 
tle fur the simplicity and lteral 


* Doring 
to have lost 








to be struck, rev: 
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mains, and the monastic orders—meeraros which 
have set at liberty numerous estates, and rendered 
them the free patrimony of families formerly in » 
state of panperiam. Something is due alto to 
‘the more equal distribution of wealth, consequent 
on the alteration sud simplification of the laws 
relating to freebold property, and to the prompt 
decision of lew salt, themamber of which ia now 
7 Fd 


Notwithstanding the enormous wars in which 
Napoleon had been engaged, he hed expended in 
works of publio improvement the following 
came — 

On palaces and buildings, the property of the 
crown, 62,500,000 franca; on fortifications, 
135,000,000 francs; on seaports, docks, and bar” 
ours, 125,000,000 francs; on roeds and high- 
ways, 175,000,000 francs; on bridges in Paris 
and the various departments, 31,250,000 france; 
on canals, embankmenta, and the drainage of land, 
125,000,000 francs; on public worke in Paris, 
100,000,000 franca; on public buildings in the 
epartanenta, 150,000,000 france—making a total 
of tore than 1,000,000,000 francs, which, in the 
conrae of ning years, be hed expended in improv- 
ing and embellishing France." 

“Tone miracles,” sayea Fronch writer,“ were 
jall effected by steadiness of purpose—talent, 
jarmed with power, sod finances wisely and 
economically epplied.” 

‘Count Molé, the Minister of Finance, after » 
very faithful review of the flattering condition of 
the Empire, concluded his report with the fol- 


lowing words :— 
“Ifa man of the age of the Medici or of Louis 
IXEV. were to revisit the earth, and, at the sight 
of ao many marvels ak how many ages of posce 
jand glorious reigns had been to produce 
theo ba wonld’be answered, "Twelve yoazs of 
‘war and e single man, 
“Tho uational resonrcos of the French Em- 
‘ pire,” saya Alison, “as they were developed in 
these memorable reports, and evinced in these 
| strenuous exertions, are the more worthy of at- 
tention, as this was the last exposition of them 
whioh was made to the world; this was the 
political testament of Napoleon to future agen 
‘The disasters which immediately after crowded 
round his sinking Empire, and the extraordinary 
difficulties with which he had to contend, pre- 
vented anything of the kind being mbsoquently 
attempted ; and when order and regularity again 
| emerged from the chaos, ander the restored Bcur- 
‘bon dynasty, France, bereft of all ite rovolntionary 
conquests, and reduced to the dimensions of 1789, 

















7 “Whe it {4 recollected that an expenditure 40 
‘vast on objects eo traly (mperial, smoanting to nearly 
£5,500,000 s-year, took place during period of extra 
ordinary warlike xertion, and almost anbroken mart. 
Hime and territorial boetility, kk must be confosned thst 
It demonstrates xp elevation of mind and grandeur of 
‘on the part of Nepolscu, which, as much sa 
‘wouderfal milsary achievements, mark him a8 one 
‘of the most marvellous of mankind,"aebitsoo's History 
ef Europe, tol. tv.. p. 33 
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INGRATITUDE OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES. 


possemved little more than two-thirds of the terri- ;traordinsry sacrifices are required, and 


and not «fourth of the influence which it 
‘enjoyed under the Emporor. 
exhibited of the Empire at this period, therefre, 
the eyes of futare ages will be constantly turned, 
% presonting both the highest point of elevation 
which the fortanes of Franoo had ever attained, 
and the greatest assomblage of nations! and 
military strength whiob the annals of modern 
times hiavo exhibited.” 
Napoleon in person superintended the entire 
inistration of both military and civil affairs. 
Every ministerial project was aubmitted to his 
examination. The Gnancial acoonnts were all 
audited by himself, The governmental corres- 
idence paased onder his eye, and was corrected 
yy bis pen. ‘The apparently oxhanstless mental 
and physical energies of the Emperor amazed wil 
who were thrown intocontact with him. Though 
Paris had been plunged into consternstion by the 
terriblo disaster in Russia, the calm demeanour 
and intrepid conntenance of the Emperor, which 





To the piotare' 





efforta shall 


be unbounded. ‘Yoo require arma 
aries, ep Adelity, constancy. Ail we poascas, 
aire, we ‘pte, This ie nok 


ya your Majesty's let 

tion of authority ; it {8 conviction, 
the universal ory prodneed by the pas- 
‘tion for our political existence.” 

‘Austria and Prossia, who hed with no little 
reluctance allied thersselves with the armirs of 
repnblican France, now began to manifest de- 
cided hostility. The commander of the Prns 
forces announced bis eecessiou from the Prassian 
alliance, and sooo sain Prussia joined the coali- 
tion of Russia and Luglsnd against Napoleon. It 
in said by 


the 

















ad Inng resisted the intrestios 
with which he was assailed in Prussia to join the 
Rosians, The oaturn sincerity of bis charucter 
kept bim firm tooar alliance, in spite of the 

results which it coald not fail to draw upon him. 
Ho was driven to tho determination he adopted 
by men of restlase spirit, who told bim 





ied his frank admission of the whole | plainly, but respectfully, that they wore ready to 


megaitade of the calamity, soon revived public {act either with him or without him. 


contidence. The Journal Poria, the next 
morning, contained the following comments upon 


the celebrated 29th bulletin :— 
“ These details cannot but add tothe with 
which the army hes covered iteelf, aud to the ad- 





tairation whieb the heroic firmness and genius of 
the Emperor inspire. After having vanquished 
the Rassiane in twenty battles, and driven them 
froma their ancient capital, oar brave troops have 
bad to sustain the rij of the season end the 
weveritien of an inhospitable climate during » 
march of more then fifty days through ap 
«memy’s country, deprived of artillery, transports, 
and cavalry ; yet the genius of the sovereigu has 
‘enimatod all, and proved resource under the 
groutest difficultisa, The enemy, who had the 
elements for hin auzilisries, was beaten wherever 
be appeared. With such soldiers and sach & 
gonoral, the eventual success of the war cannot 
be uncertain. Napoleon will give his name to 
thenineteenth century.” 

The wordsof Napoleon were eagerly gathered, 
and circulated through the Empire. Innnmerable 
addresses, coutaining assurances of loyalty and 
affection, wer ine’ 
bodies of Paris, 
of France. The cities of Rome, Milan, 
Torin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Mayence, mani 
fested the noblest spirit of devotion. “They rallied 
‘around their noble leader in this his hour of ex- 
tremity with a zeal which does honour to human 
nature. We give the address from Milan asa 
specimen of al] the rest. 

“ Our kingdom, sire, ia your handiwork. It 
owes to you ite lawa, its monuments, its roads, its 
prosperity, ita agriculture, the honour of its arts, 
And the interns! peace which it enjoys The 
people of Italy deciare, in the face of the universe, 
Chat thera is no sacrifice which they are not pre- 
pared to take to easble your Majesty to com- 
piete the great work intrested to you by Pro- 
vidence, “Vn extracrdinary cirvosmtuncok ex- 

















‘Well, 
, replied the King, ‘you force me ta 
this course; but remember, we must either con- 
quer or be annihilated.’ ® 

The Austrian commander, Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, also imitated the example of the Prussians. 
He not only refored to render any service to the 
French in their awfal rotrost, but overawed the 
Poles to prevent their rising to assist Napoleon, 
‘aod then, entering into an armistice with t! 
Rnasians, quietly retired to the territorien of bis 
sovereign, Murat, dejected by these tidings, and 
ala by the intelligence which be had re- 
cxived from Naples, abruptly abandoned the arm 
‘and returned to Italy. Napoleon was ittoe 
at thisdesertion. He wrote to bin sister Caroli: 
Murat’s wife, “Your husband is extremely bew 
oc the field of battle, but ont of sight of the 
enemy he is weaker than & woman, He has no 

courage.” 

Murat, belore leaving the army, bed avsora- 

bled a counci) of war, and had publicly vented 
his spleen against the Emperor for coiling him 
from sonny Naples to take part in ao disastrous 
campsign. 
“It is impossible,” said be, “to continue to 
serve @ madman who is wo longer able to afford 
security to his adlerenta. Not o single prince 
io Europe will hereafter listen to bis word or 
Tespect hia treaties. ad T ucceptad the prapo- 
sels of England, 1 might bave been a powerful 
sovereign, like the Emperor of Austria or King 
of Prosi.” 




















Davoust indignantly reptied, “ The sovereigns 
you have uamed are monarchs by the grace of 
Gnd. Their power has been consolidated by 
time, by long-eccustamed revereuce, and here: 
tary descunt; © you aro King merely by tue 
grace of Nepoleoa thr blond of Fre 
soldiers. You can remain King oaly by the 
power of Napoleon and by an alliance “with 
France. Youare inflated with black ingrtiids. 
* will not fail 10 deaounos you to the En.ranue.” 


‘c Mures, Napoleon wrote: “I do not soapect ! 


to be one of those who think that the lion 
Taead, but if yon heve counted on thls you will 
toon discover ‘your error, Sinos my departure 
from Wilza you bave done te all the evil you 
gould, Your title of King hae carved your 

ad,” 

Eugtoe was sppointed to the chief command. 
“The 





scale, and, besides, enjoys the full 
Emperor.” ‘This oblique reprosoh added to the 
dimfestion of Mur. = 

‘rederick iar, Prussia, encouraged 
the utter wreck of the French armics, on the 1st 
of March, concluded an allianos, offensive and 
defensive, with the Russian autocrat, and de- 
chired war against France. When the hoxtile 
claration was notified at St. Cloud, Napoleon 
merely observed — 

Itis berter to have # declared enemy than a 
doudeful ally.” He afterwardsaaid, “My greatest 
fault, perhaps, was not having dethroned the 
King of Prussia when I could have done it 90 
After Friedland, I should have separated 
Silesis from Proaaie, and abandoned this provi 
to Saxony. The King of Proawia and the Pras- 
ans were too tnuch humiliated not to seek to 
avenge themselves on the first occasion. If 1 

ad acted thus, if I had given thom a free con- 
stitution, and delivered the pessante from foudal 
slavery, the nation would ‘been content.” 

Napoleon had wished, by « generous treaty, 
to consiliate bis fous. He wes roady to make 
‘very great concessions sake of peace; bat 
the banded despota of Europe wore entirely re- 
gardlea of hia maguanimity. “The system,” 
said Napoleon traly, “of ibe enemiss of the 
French Revolution is wor so the death.” 

Immediately after the defection of Prastia, 
the Allies sigaed @ convention st Brealan, which 
stipulated that all the German prinoes should be 
munmoned to unite against Napoleon. Whoover 


















refused was to forfvit bis estates. Thus the “Germans, 


‘Allies trampled upon the independence of kings, 
‘and endeavoured with violence to break the 
most ssored treaties. The venerable King of 
Saxony, refusing thus to prove treacherous to 
his faithful friend, and menaced by the lous of 
his throne, was compelled to flee from his capital. 

‘The Alice overran his dominious aud marched 
triumphantly into Dresden. They were cordially 


welcomed by those who dreaded the liberal ideas potic 


which wore emanating from France. The Eng- 
Yih goreenment also made an attempt to com- 
pel the Court of Copenhagen to join the grand 
alliance, A squadron appeared before the city, 
and demanded & ‘answer within forzy- 
aight boure, under pein of bombardment. 
The blood of the last atrocious cannonade was 
hardly es yet weshed from the pavements of the 
city. It was auother of those attacks of piratical 
atrocity with which the English government #0 
often dishonoured itself during these tremendous 
atraggles “This mousure.” says Alison,’ which, 
if supportet dy au adequate force, might have 








NAPOLZON BONAPARTE. 


ceroy,” wrote Napoleon, “is scoustomed the 
to the direction of military movements on s large | the 
of the ditious, despotic, and bloodihirsty wppetites, and 


fiets. 


‘been attended with the Eappiest affects, failed trem 
want of any military or naval fores capable a. 
ing it into execution.” 

‘ories of Spgiand were eruitant, After 

0 long  sories of disastrous wars, they were 
new sanguine of success, Their offorts were 
redoni Thonssnde of pamphlets were cireu- 
lated in all the maritime provinces of Franon py 
of the Engtiah government, defuning 
of Napoleon, accusing him of arm- 





striving to rouse the populace to ection, 
Napoleon was busely nad of balog the origi- 
nator of these long and dresdfal wars, of oppor 
ing all measures for peace, of deligbting in con- 

age, of deluging Barope with 
blood to gratify his instiable ambicon and his 
love of military glory. Most recklessly the Eng- 
lish nation was plunged into hopeless debt, that 
gold might be distributed with a lavish hand to 
all who would aid to crush the great leader of 
governmental reform, 

On the 11th of November, 1818, Metternich 
said to the French embussador, in reference to 
the bribe which the English government had 
offered Austria to induce her to tum against 
Napoleon, “ Besides the ons hundred and seventy= 
five millioxs of francs which England gives to 
Russia, sbe offers ns two bundred and fifty mil- 
Hons if we change our systems. We have rejected 
the offer with contempt, although our finances 
‘ate in the most ruinous state.” 

“Meanwhile,” says Napier, “ the allied sove- 
reigns, by giving hopes to their subjects that 
constitntional liberty sboulé be the reward of 
their proaigious popular exertions against France 
—hopee which, with the most detestable base- 
noes, they had previously resolved to defrand— 
assernbled greater forces than they were able to 
wield, and prepared to pass the Rhine.” 

‘As the Allies entered Saxony, they scattered 
innumerable proclamations amongst the people, 
calling upon them to rise egainst Napoleon, 

.” aaid Genera) Wittgenstein, “wo 
open to you the Prussian ranks. You will there 
find the son of the labourer placed beside the 
eon of the prince, Ali distinction of rank is ef- 
faced in these great ideas—tbe king, libert; 
hononr, couutry, Among us thera is no dis- 
tinction but talent, aud the ardour with which 
‘we fly to combat for the common cause.” 

With such false words did thu leaders of des 
asmies endeavour to delude the ignorant 
waltitude into the belief thut they were the ad- 
vooates of equality, Treacheroualy they raisod 
the banner of democracy, and rallied around it 
the epthuaiasin of simple pessants, that they 
might betray that cause, and trample it down 
hopelessly in blood. Many ware deceivad by 
these promises. Seeing such awful disasters 
darkening upon the Kreach Emperor, they 
thonght he wea forsaken by God es well as mad, 
and they absndoned their only trae friend. 

Napoloo 
wep 














gazed celmly upon the storm which 
ig sround him, He know thet it 
be ts vais, when bis chutes were 


1818.) DEATH OF MARSHAL BESSIERES. am 


axultent, to make proposals for pesos. Nothing! In one of these actions, Bessitras, who oom- 
remained for him bat vo redouble bis effort to|manded the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, was 
defeat their machinations. The people of France struck by a ball in the broast, and fell dead 
enthusiastically responded to his call. Parenta from his tore. 
cheerfully gave up their children for the decisive Marshal Bessidres had been commander of the 
war. Every town and village rang with the Guard ever since the campaign in Italy, in 1796. 
Sotes of preparation. As by magic, anctber|Like all those who were Gosoured. with the 
army was formed. By the middle of April| friendship of Napoleon, he wan s man of exalted 
nearly three handred thousand men were on the worth. He was humane end tonder-hearted in 
march towards Gormeny, to roll back tho| the extreme, and yet no peril in the hour of 
threatened tide of invasion. The veteran troops | battle could dannt him. Firmly believing in the 
of France bad perished amid the snows of|righteoumese of those principles of poplar 
Ramin A large army was straggling iu the' equality for which he was contending uuder 
Spanish Peninsula against the combined forces! his adored Emperor, and by which be had 
England, Portugal, and Spain, The greater! risen from obscure parentage to power and re- 
portion of those now assembled were youthful nown, he nerved himself to endure the carnage 
recruits, “mere boys,” anys Sir Walter Scott. over which his sympatuies wept. He was uni- 
On the 15th of April, at foor o'clock in the versally beloved. Even those nguiust whom he 
morning, Napoleon left St. Cloud for the hond- was contending have nnited in pronouncing his 











quarters of the army. Caalaincourt, who ac- 


compazid him, 
on the 0 started, the Emperor, 
who hed bis eyee fixed on the castle, threw him- 
wef back, placed his hand on his forehoed, and 
semained for sore time in that meditative stti- 
tnde. At length, rousing himself from his 
gloomy reverie, he began to trace in glowing 
colours bis plane and projects, the hopes ue 
sherished of the faithful co-operation of Austria, 
&c, Thee he resumed his natural simplicity of 
manner, and spoke to me with emotion of the 
regret he felt in leaving hia bane Louise and his 


lovely child, 

“*T envy,’ ead he, ‘the lot of the meanest 
peasant in my Empire. At my age he has dis- 
charged bia debta to bis coantry, and he ma; 
remain at howe, enjoying the sonisty of hia wife 
tnd obildren while {, 1 must Gy to the camp 
and engage in the strife of war. Sach is the 
mandate of my inexplicable destiny.’ 

“He again sunk into bis reverie. To divert 
him from it, turned the conversation on the 
toene of the preceding evening, when, at 
Eigse, the Tupress fo the presence of the 
princes, grand digaitaries, and ministers, had 
taken the solema oath in the character of 
Regent, 
© © My good Louise,’ asid the Emperor, ‘is 

entle and submissive. I can depend on her. 

jar love and fidelity will never fail me. In the 
corrent of events there may arise cirenmstences 
which decide the fate of an empire. In that 
case, 1 hops the danghter of the Cessars will be 
inspired by the op’ it of her grandmother, Maria 
‘Theresa.’ 

‘Napoleon had ordered bis troops to ooncen- 
tate at Exfurth, and, on the 25th of April, he 
reached the encampment of bis youthful and 
inexperienced army. The Allies, fushed with 
snocess, overwhdmeng in numbers, and animated 
by the prospect of & general rising of the 
Royalist party all over Europe, were svary- 
where gaining ground. A series of indecisive 
sonftiots ensued, in which the gonins of Ni 
Jeon almost unceasingly triumphed over 
‘wnltitadinome enemies. 




















exlony. ‘The character of Napoleon in illum 
ty the lofty character of the fiends he 
cherished. 
‘Tho loss of this faithful friend deeply affected 
Nepoloon. He wroto to the Emprose:— 


“‘Beositren is justly entitled to the name of 
brave and good.” He was distingnished alike for 
| hi aki, courage, and prudence; for bie grent 
Jexperience in directing cavalry movements, for 
his in civil affairs, and his attachment 
to the Emperor. Hiv death on the field of 
honour is worthy of envy. It wus #0 sudden 
as to have been free from pain, His reputation 
was @ blemish—tho finest heritege he 
could have beqneathed his children. ‘Thoro are 
fow whove loss could have been 80 sensibly felt, 
'The whole French army partakes the grief of 
his Majesty on this melancholy occasion,’ 


Amid theve overwhelming cares and perile, 
Napoleon forgot not the widow of bisfriend, He 
wrote to her the following touching letter :— 


“My Cousin,—Yonr husband Line died on the 
field of honour. The Joss which you and your 
children have sustained is donbtless great, but 
mine is atill greater. The Duke of istria has 
died the noblest death, and without suffering. 
He has left « spotless reputation, the best in- 
heritange he could transmit to his children. My 
Protection is scented tothem. They will inbarit 
all the affection which I bore to their futher." 


At Inet the hostile foroes met in great otrength 
a the plainsof Lutsen. It was the 2nd of May. 
Nepoleon, not expecting an attack, was on the 

his army extending thirty tniles in length. 
Suddenly the allied army appeared in all its 
strength, emerging from bebind some heights 
whore it had been concealed. In four dep, 
black oolamns, eighty thousand strong, with 
powerfal artillery in front, and twenty-five thou 
‘sand of the finest cavalry in reserve, there vote- 
rans, with deafening cheers, rushed roristleasly 
the leading columns of the young oonscripts 
of France. Two villages wore tomediutaly ene 
=m 





in Games, A heavy concsutrio fire of 
ploughed their ranks. Courier after 


sonrler was despatched to Napoleon, pressing for 
reinforcements, or all was lost. The Emperor 
toon arrived at the theatre of sction, He bad! 
but four thousand hore. Cally, for a moment. 
he coutemplated the overwhelming anrmbera thus 
suddenly bursting upon hin little band, and then. 
aid, without any indication of Werm— 

«We have no cavalry, No matter, it will be 
a battle as in Egypt. The French infeotry is 
equal to anything. I commit myself, without 
fear, to the valaur of eur young conscripts.” 

Napoleon himself galloped scross the plain, 
directing his steps to the spot where the dense 
mpoke and the incessant roar of artillery indi- 
cated the hottest of the strife. The sens of 
carnage, confusion, aod dismay which te: pro- 

itself was sufficient to appal the stontest 
heart. The young conscripts, astounded 
overwhelmed by the awful fire from the Rus- 
tian battorion, which mowed down their ranks, 
swore fying in terror over the plain. A fow off 
‘the more experieuced columns slous held to.) 
gether, and, torn and bleediog, slow!: i 
‘before the advaucing masse of the allied in- 
fantry, Immense squadrons of cavalry were 
posted upon a neighbouring eminence, just 
Feady, in» reuistlesa torrent of destruction, to 
swoop the field and aabro the helpless fagitives. | 

‘The moment the Emperor appeared with the 
mmperial staff, the young soldiers, reanimated 
by his presouce, rushed towards him. A few 
words from his lips revived their courage. Ia. 
stantly the broken masses formed into litte 
kaote and squares, and the rout was arrested. 
Never did the Emperor receive = more i 
proof of the confidence and the devotion of 
troupe. The wounded, as they were borne by, 
tarned their eyes affectionately to the Emperor, 
and shouted, often with dying lips, " Vive 
YEmperear!” Whenever his form appeared, 
flitting through the eonfusion and the smoke 
of the battle, » geam of joy was kindled ny 
the chooks of those stra ehog tn death’ Last 
agonies, Tho devotion of the soldiers, and the 
Beroiam of the generals and officers, never sur- 
paseed what was witnessed on this occasion, 
Napoleon rode through « storm of bullets and 
cnntion-bala so if ae bore w charmed lif, He 
seamed desirous of exposing himself to every 
peril which his faithful soldiers were called to 
enconnter. He felt that the young soldiers, who 
now for the first time witnessed the horrors of = 
field of battle, needed this example to stimulate 
their conrage. 

For eight hours the battle ‘Tt was san- 
gainary in the extreme, The was 
covered with the mutilated bodies of the dying 
wad the dead. General Gérard, though slrond: 
bit by saveral bullets, and covered with 
still headed his troops, axclsiming— 

“Frenobmen! the hour is come in which 
vey ane ‘who loves his country sins conquer 

‘The decisive sament at leogeh arrived. Ne 


poleon brought forward 
whos energia be bed 














ly preserved. 
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fists, 


Sixteen batalions in lee eeiaxe, preceded 
a of incomparable artil.ery, 

Si os of neonate, eile 
fiash of Gre blazed from tue advancing oolume. 

onset was reciniess, Enveloped in clouds 
of dust and smoke, the determined band was 
soon lost to the sight of the Emperor. But the 
Sash of their guns through the gloom, and the 
receding roar of their artillery, od that 
they were driving the enemy before them. The 
Victory was complete, But Napoleon, destitute 
of cavslry, gave sist orders that no pursuit 
should be attempted, He slept upon the bari- 
won fisld of battle. The ics retrented to 
Leipsic, and theace to Dresden, amazed at the 
unexpected energy which Nepoleon bad de 
veloped. Thay bad suppoeed, that the disasters 





and |in Rosaria bad so weakened his strength 


conld present but feeble resistance, 

‘The Emperor immediatly tranamitted news 
of this victory to Paris, and te every court in 
alliance with Francs. The tidings filled the 


tetired | hearta of bis friends with joy. 


“In my young soldiers,” said Napoleon, “2 
Dave found all the valour of my old companions 
in arms, During the twenty years that I have 
commanded the French troops, I have never wit- 
essed more bravery and devotion, If all the 
allied sovereigue, and the ministers who direct 
their cabinets, bad heen present on the Geld of 
battle, they would have renounced the vain hope 
of cansing the star of Franoe to decline.” 

He wrote to the Empress, whom he bad 4 


apes Regent, requesting her to forward, in 
ame, the following to each of the 
bishops of the Empire :— 


“In the name of the Er , the Ex; 
gua Hoenn Ee 
Mictory gained at Lutzen by his Majesty the 
Emperor and King, our beloved spouse and sove- 
reign, oan only be considered as 0 special act of 
divine protection. We desire that, at the receipt 
of this better, you will cause 8 Te Dewm to bo 
sung, and addres thankegivings to the God of 
‘armies; and that you will offer such prayers ne 
you may judge suitable, to draw down the 
‘divine protection upon our armies, and par 
ticularly for the sacred person of his Majesty, 
the Emperor and King. May God preverve him 
from . His preservation is we necas 
sary to the happiness of the Empire as to the 
religion which he has re-satablished, and which 
be is called to sustain.” 

A similar circular was sent to aD tne bishope 


In Italy. 
At day on the following morning Noy 
Jeon iors the field of atte wih per 
tious of the melancholy, he gazed 

pon the bolle of air donand of his Jo 

conscripts screwing the plain. Their yonth 

visagea and it 
ware 











‘walve thousand of the wounded, 


Gnard, many of them from the first families in France 


‘and Germany, bed boen conveyed, in every form 


1918.) 
ef tilt, fom the bloody feli to the 


‘Napoleon was thoughtfully and sadly tre. 
yersing the gory plains, he came to the dead 
body of a young Prussian, who, in death, seemed 
to press something closely sguinst his bosom. 
‘The Rscperor appronched, and found that it was 
the Prumian fleg which the soldier, in dying, 
had grasped so tonscionsly. For = moment he 
stopped, and gazed in silenos upon the touching 
spectacle, Thon, with a moistened eye, and « 
voice tremulous with emotion, he said— 

“Brave tad! brava led! you were worthy to 
have been born a Frenchman. Gentlemen,” said 
he, turning to his officers, his voice still ‘trem. 
Ding, you soe that ® soldicr has for his fag 
sentiment approaching to idolatry. It is the 
object of rabip, as a present received from 
the hands of his mistress. I wish some of you 
immediately to render funeral honours to this 
young man. I regret that I do not know his 
ame, that I might write to his family. Do not 
separate him from his flag. These folde of ailk 
will be for bim an honourable shroud.” 

Napoloon could thas honour fidelity and 
oourage, even in an enemy. 

The battle of Lutzen is invariably 





ENTERS DRESDEN AFTER LUTZEN. 


ye is was far from being the onse with the 
actualy engaged, until « late period te 
the dey.” 

“Te was, indeed,” says Buseey, “an achiore- 
ment worthy of grstulation, tlist an army of 
nearly a hondred and thirty thousand men, with 
upwards of twenty thonsand cavalry, bad beer 
defeated by not more than eighty theusand men 
including only four thousand cavalry.” 

The Allies, heving lost twenty thousand in 
Killed and wonnded, conducted their retreat in 
wmnch confasion, ‘I'sn thousand chariots, more 
than half of them loaded with the wounded, en. 
curabered the road. The French suDlowed close 
upon their rear, continually haiassing them, 
On the 7th of May the discomfited army pasted 
through Dresden without venturing to helt. 
‘They crossed the Elbe, blew up the bridges, 
and the few Cossacks who were left bebind 
swam their horses across the stream. 

It was one of the most lovely of May morn. 
ings when the French army approached this 
beastifal city. Even the meanest soldier gazed 
with delight upon the amphitheatre, encircled 
by bills, which were crowned with gardens, 
orchards, and villas. The placid waters of the 
Elbe, fringed with the foliago and with the 









ss one of the most brilliant proofs of Napoleoa's 
fouing and of the fervid afection with which be | {o%e%™ Of Ping. Se oe ees 
-_ cherished by every soldier in the army. flected the steepies, domes, and palaces of 

‘he Allies had chosen their own point of the city. From the distant eminonces glittered 


Concealed behind barrier of hills, they bad 
drawa the French almost into an ambuscade. 
Surprised in @ scattered line of march, extending 
over a distance of thirty miles, Nupolooa was 
ausaiied by the concentrated tastes Fhe enemy 
on his right and contre. Still, the Ei 

with his young recruits, arrested the 





advance of 


tho enemy, enstained the conflict for eight hours, ellen, 


brought up his reinforcements, and gained the 
victory. It war Napoleon's persoual ascondency 
over his troops which secured this result. 

His instinctive acquaintance with the human 
hourt was almost wupernataral. Qn this ooca- 
tion he made extraordinary efforta to 
and animate hie children, as be ever called his 
soldiers. A colonel of battalion bad, for some 
fanlt, been degraded from bis rank, Ho was a 
very brave men, end mach beloved by those 
whom he had commanded. In the midst of the 
battle, when that battalion was needed to per- 
form a feat of desperate daring, Napoleon ap- 
peared at its head with the beloved commander. 
‘Addressing to him, in the presence of his troopa, 
8 few words of forgiveness a2 commendation, 
he restored him to the command. A shoat of 
joy burst from the lips of the battalion, The 
ory from rank to rank, and rose above 
the avfal roar of the battle. ‘The tronps, thna 
animated, headed % column, and, breasting the 
storm of war, socompliahed the feat for which it 
was thus prepared. 

Ts is not ousy to ascertain the 








cise nurubers 


engaged in thin conflict. “Although,” says All- all, from regard to your 
laaviour of yoar country. 
[ready punished by having had the Russians and 


son, “the superiority of mambers, upon the 
hole, was decidedly om the side of the French, 


the bayonets of the retreting foo, Batterie 
frowned on the heights, and tho cannonade of 
the pursuers and the pursued mingled with the 
olangour of bells which welcomed the approach of 
Napoleon to the capital of hia noble snd faithful 
ally, the King of Suxony. 

is mouarch wan a man of gront moral ex- 

Sapofeon often quoted with admira- 









tion, as {ilu 
remarks, that “ Probity and éruth are the best 
artifices in politics." 

the aristocratic party bat a fow days before 
had hailed with enthnsiasm the entrance of the 
Czar and the Kiug of Prossia, Now the mas 
of the inhabitants sincerely rejoiced et the resto- 
ration of their monarch. As Napoleon ap- 
proached the city, he was waited upon by the 
mugistrates, who hed been treacherous to him 
‘and to their King, and hai weleomed the Allies, 

“Who are you?” ssid Napoleon severely. 

“Members of the municipality,” replied the 
trembling bargomasters. 

“Have you bread for my troops?” inquired 
Napoleon. 

“Our resources,” they answered, “have bean 
entirely exhausted by the requisitions of the 
Ruasians and Prossiens.” 

“Ab I" replied Napoleon, “it is ioposible, ts 
it? I know no euch word. Get ready breed, 
mest, end wins You richly deserve to be 
treated aa s couguared people. But I forgiva 

King, He is te 
You hava been al- 
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Prosians emocg you, and having been governed {stroyed the illusion. While saccesstil J oouia 
by Baron Stein” 1 oae)taciees bononrably.” 


Tic Emperor dismounted, and, accompanied 
by Caulaincourt and « page, walked to the 
Banks of tho river. Balle from the opposite 
batteries fell around him. Having, by thorough 
persons) reconnaissance, made himeelf acquainted 
with the various localities, and having rescued 
from conflagration the ramains of a bridge, he 
called upon General Droust to bring forward a 
hundred pioces of cannon. Ho posted himself 
‘upon an eminence to direct their disposition A 
tremendons cannonade was immediately com- 
tmenced between thess guns and the opposing 
batteries of the Russians, The Emperor was 
exposed to the enemy's Gre. His bead was 
grazed by a spliuter which a ball shattered from 
& treo close by. 

“Had it strnck me on the breast,” eaid he, 
calmly, “all was over.” 

‘The Rasrian battery was soon silenced. The 
Allies, having done everything in their power to 

ye pasange of the Elbe, concentrated 
their forces at a formidable intreached position 
at Bautzen. Here they resolved to give a de- 
cisive battle, By the indefatigable exertions of 
the French engineers, a bridga was soon con. 
structed, and the boats made to cross the strear. 
During the whole of the 11th Napoleon suparin- 
tended tho passage. Ho ast upon a stone by tho 
water-side, animating bis men. Ho promised « 
Bapoloon to every boat which was ferried xcrose, 
‘and was, in bis turn, cheered by the enthusiastic 
outs of the young conscripts, as, with 
trains of artillery and all tho gery of war, 
they pressed to the right bank of the Elbe, 

On the 12th of May, Napoleon and the King 
of Saxony rode side by side through the streets 
of Dresden to tho royal palace. They were ao- 
companied by the discharges of cannon, the 
music of martial bands, the praling of bells, and 
the acclanstions of the poople. Flowers were 
teattored in their path, and the waving of band. 
Korchiofs, and the amiles of ladies, from windows 
and baloouics, lined their way. It was the lest 
spectacle of the kind Napoleon was destined to 
witness, He fully comprehended the fearful 
perila which surrounded him, and in that hour 
of triumph he reflected with s calm and eerions 

irit upon the ruin with which his coarse was 
tirestaned. 

“I beheld,” ha afterwards remarked, “the 
decisive hour grdually approaching. My atar 
gre, din. 1 felt the reins slipping from my 

ands. Austria, I knew, would avail hereelf of 
any difficulties in which I might be to 
secure advantages to herself. But I had resolved 
on making the greatest ascrifices. The choice 
of the proper moment for proclaiming this reso- 
tution was the only difficult point, and what 
chiefly ae ‘attention. If the infinence 
of physi be grest, the power of opinion 
is okill greater. Its offects are magical Mj 
object was 0 preserve it. A false stop, a word 
\nadvertently attared, might for aver have ee! 























‘According to his tsa) custom, Napaleon, now 
again a conqueror, sent pacifio overtures to the 
Allies. He was sinosreiy anxious for peace, but 
red to submit to degradation 
‘The Allies, auticipating the spedy unioa of 
Anstria with their armies, demaided terme re 
exorbitant as to prove thet they would be con 
tented with nothing less than entire over 
throw of Napoleon's power. Upon this rejection 
of his proposals, Napoieon sent Eugene vo Italy 
for the defence of that kingdom. Aust 
secretly raising powerful army, aad Napoleot 
foresaw that his treacherous father-in-law would 
oon march to recover b’e ancient conquasts in 
the plains of Lombardy. 

After remaining « weex tn Dresden, awai 
the remilt of the negotiations for peace, Napoleon 
rerumed hit march to meet his enemies, who 
had planted themselves behind the intrenchments 
of Bavtzen. In his route he passed the rnius of 
asmal) town. It had been ost on fire in an en- 
gagement between French and Russians. 
He was deeply affected by the spoctacle of 
misery. Presenting the inhabitants with one 
hundred shensene ae for ten acaeoaditte 
Recessit e promised to rebuild tle place. 
Bing ste ground still covered with, the 
wwounted, he fusnifested much eyinpathy for 
their sufferings. He directed the attontion of 
his surgeon to « poor Russian soldier, apparently 
in dying agonies. 

“ His wound is incurable,” seid the surgeon. 

“But try," replied Napoleon. “It is always 
‘well to lone one less,” 

On the morning of the 21st the Freash army 
again arrived within sight of the carp of the 
Allies, They were intrenched bebind the strong 
town of Banteen. The river Sproe Sowed in 
their front. A chain of wooded hills, bristling 
with Russian batterics, protected their right. 
The cannon of the Prussians frowned along the 
rugged emizences on their left, Napoleon sew 
‘a w glance that he could not take the camp by 
storm. Ney was accordingly directed to make 
a large circuit around the extreme right of the 
Rusmans, while the attention of the enemy was 
engrossed by s fierce attack upon the ieft by 
Ondinot, and upon the centre by Soult and the 
Emperor in peroa, 

For four ours the French made charge -_ 
charge upon these impregnable works. Atlen, 
the bags notes of Ney division were heard in 
the rear of the enemy, With shouts of “ Vive 
TEmpereur!” and with a terrific roar of musket: 
and artillery, the denze masses of the Fret 
marshal plunged into the camp of the exhausted 
foe, The . panic-atricken, bewildered, and 
astalted on every tide, fed with the utmost cele~ 
rity towards the wilds of Bohemia Napoleon 
was again andispated victor. Though the 




















Is ground was covered with the alain, but few prl- 


sonera were taken, snd bat e few f the trophies 
of war wers secured, The French, destitute of 
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savaley, were unable to follow up thair viotory! 
with the aoonstomed 2 

In the midst of the battle, the 
utterly exhausted by days and nights of aleep 
kessness and toil, threw himself upon the ground 
by the eide of @ battery, and, notwithstanding 
ue thnuder of the cannonade and the horror 
zd peril of the conflict, fell soundly asleep. 

‘The loss of the victors, who marched boldly 
w the muzzlea of the batteries of their foes, is 
tapresented as greater than that of the van- 
quiahed, The Allies lost fifteen thousand in 
ailled and wounded Five thonsand of the 
French wore kitad outright, while twenty thoa- 
sand of the mutilated victims of war moaned in 
anguish in the gory hospitals in Bautzen and 
the surrounding villages. Napoleon pitched bis 
tent in the middle of the aquares of his faithful 
Guard, near Wurchen, where the allied sovereigns 
had held their head-quarters the night before. 
He immediately dictated the bulletin of the 
battlo, and the following generous decree — 


“A monument shall be erected on Mount 
Cenis. On the most conspicnons face the {l- 
lowing inscription shall ba written, ‘The Em- 
petor Napoleon, fom the Seld of Waren, has 
ordered the erection of thie moonment, in testi- 
mony of his gratitude to the people of France 
avd Italy. This monament will canemit from 
age to age the momory of that greet epoch, 
when, in the space of three raonths, twelve 
hundred thousand men few to arms to protect 
the integrity of the Froack Empire." 

‘Tho overthrow of Napoleon prevented the 
execution of this honourable design. The ad- 











mixers of patriotic virtue, the lovers of the fine ball, 


arta, and the advocates of popular Liberty, have 
alike cause to mourn over the triumph of the 
Alliee. 

Napoleon was busily employed dictating de- 
spatclies during most of the night. At thres 
welock in the morning, eccompanied by General 
vronat alone, be ieft bis tent and directed his 
steps towards the tomb of Gastavay Adolphus. 
ile wae profoundly sad. The death of Bessitres 
oavily oppressed his spirit. He walked along 


1 & Bo period in tho carver of Nepoleon ts more cha- 
acteristic of the indomitable frmnoes of bis character, 
43 Well as resources of hiv mind, than that which bas 
now been narrated, When the tingnitude of the die 
aatora to Bone {3 taken Into consideration, and the 
peneres defection of the north of Germany, which ie 
mediately 40d necessatily foil eal to any 
synich i most worthy of admiration, the moral coarage 
of the Emperor, whom such an unhéardof eatastrop! 
could not anbdoe, or the extraordinary energy which 
enabled Bim te tise superior to ft, and, for s brier 
reason, again chain victory to bia standards. The mBi- 
tary ability with “hich Ke combated at Lotzen—with 
Infantry superior in mumber. indeed, but deatitate of the 
savalry wiiteh was so formidable in their opponents’ 
ranks, aud far the Most part but newly raised—the viow 
torlot ‘armies of Russie and ardent volunteers 

Was never aurpased, The of Baut- 
ten, in the akill with which it was conceived, and the 
‘alauirable precision with which the differant corps and 
Fenerves were brought {nto action, each at the apnro- 
priste the, 18 wortky of being placed beside AustL(2 
‘ Joou" -alleon’s History wf Europe, vol, iy, p 84. 




















BATTLE oF BAUTZEN, 


withors attering a word. Having arrived at the 
poplar-troes which surround the meneoleam, he 
said wo Drouet. “Leave me, general, I wish to 
bealous.” Making himself known io the sentinel 
who challenged him, he passed under the trees. 
The sileuce of the nigbt, the imposing monument 
illumined by the rays of the moon, the serious. 
noms of bis affairs in the midst of  oontlict 
which might be decis’ e of his fate, all conspirad 
to commaninte tobi pit anturliy wo pontiv, 
4 still deeper shade of melancholy. Napoleon 
did not often surrender himself to the infinence 
of external things, but be afterwards remarked, 
“Thar in this pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
lvstrious desd, he lind experienced strange pre~ 
rentimenta, and, aa it were, revelation of hin 
fate.” ARer an hour passed. in sileuce ane soli- 
tude, he rejoined Dronet, He simply remarked, 
“It is well sococtines to vitt the tomb, there te 
converse with the dead.” Then, in perfect 
silence, he returned to his tent. 

At tho earliest dawn of the moming he was 
again, in person, directing the movemente of his 
troops. He soon overtook the rear-guard of the 
enemy, strongly posted to protect the retreat of 
the discomfited army. A tierce conflict ensned. 
A shower of balls fell upon the imperial eacort, 
and ope of Nupoleon’s aides-de-camp was strack 
dead at his feet, 

“Duroc.” aaid he, turaing to the Duke of 
Frinl, Fortune is detenuined to have one of us 














In the afternoon, as the Emperor was passing 
at a rapid gellop through a ravine, with a body 
of his Guard four abreast, the whole band being 
envelo cloud of dnat and emoke, a cannon. 
g from a tres, struck General Kir- 
genir dead, and mortally wonnded Daros, tearing 
out hie eutraile Ip the midst of the obscurity 
and the tumalt, Napoleon did not witness the 
disaster. When informed of the calamity, be 
seemed for » moment overwhelmed with grief, 
and then exclaimed, in falzering accents— 

Duroc! Daros! yracious Heaven, my pre- 
sentiments never deceive me. This is indeed 


ed from bis horse, and 
ecard ip silent thought 
falnesa, Then, turviog to Canlaincourt, be said— 

“Alast when will Fate relent? When will 
there be an end of this? My ergles will yet 
triumph, but the heppiness which accompavied 
them bas fled. Whither has he been conveyed? 
I must sea him. Poor, poor Durve!” 

‘The Emperor found the dying marshal in » 
cottage, stretched upon @ camp-bed, and soffer~ 
ing exeraciating agooy. His featares were a0 
Gistorted that he was hardly recognisable. The 
Emperor approached his bed, threw his arms 
svound bis neck, and inguired, “Ia there, the, 
no 

None whatever,” the physiciaus replied. 

The dying man took, the and of Napoleon, 

rt to his and, nog O] 
Uietesimy mann Roel 
Jhas been devoted to your service; and now my 
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expats to make me aubscribe uch conditionst| Napoleon bat been compeliel to weaken hia 
And it iv my futhor-in-law who has matured such | forces in the Spauisa Peninsula to meet his (os in 
& project | “It is he that xends you on sucha{Germany. The Duke of Wellington, at the 
mission! In what position wonld he place me head of one hundred thousand men fla 1 with 
ir regard to tho French people? Does be sup- victory, was now reedy to pour down, like an in- 
pose that a dishonoured and ruvtilated throne cun | ondation, into the defencelese valleve of Fence, 
baa refuge in France for won-in-law and | These tidings were received with shouta of ex:!- 
grandson” ALL Metternich, Low much has | tation in the camp of the Allies, ‘They resoly 
England yrven yon to make war upon me?” —_ immediately to cut off negotiations and torenew 
Tho ombarrsiamentof Napoleon now amc ted | hostilities. Again the cry was raised against the 
feared to anguish. The Aliies wre amply rein insatiable ambition of Bonaparte, and their 








Anstria was ready, should he refuse arnies were mustered for buttlo."* 
there torms, to fall upon his rear, Even Talley. 
rand, Curobactrés, aud Fouché edvised bim to 
yield to terrae so dishonorable to himself and so 
fatal to the interesta of Franc 
How greatly was I perplexed,” aaid he, when 
speaking of this crisis at St. Helena, “to find 











at I alune wes able to judge of the extent of of the English themselves the moment be re- 
‘On the other band, I was harassed | turned to ohemia, and we shall soon see the fntal 


our danger! 


by the ooalosced Powers, which threatened our} influence which 
| the uegetint 


very existence; and on the other, by my own 
subjects, who, in tiveir blinduess, seemed to make 
rorinon cunse with the fue. Our enemies le- 
boured for my destruction; and theimportanities 





of my people, and sven of my ministers, ronded | the recommencement of 
to induce me to throw myself on the merry of | 
I sow that Fratsco, her destinies and j Gacts, "that 1 shall be reproached with baving 


ten, depended upon me alone. Tito (loved war, end with having sought it throuzh 


foreixners. 
her princip! 





cirenmeintcas in which the country Fas placed |mere ambition. 
were extruordinary, aud eutirely new. It would j acense me of 
be vain to scek fora paral to them. The sta- | fied faa 


bility of the edifice, of which I was the keystone, 
had depended opop each of my battles. Hadl 
been conquered at Marengo, France woald have 
encountered all the disasters of 1814 and 1813, 
witlont those prodigies of glory which succceded, 
und which will be immortal. At Austerlitz, at 
Jena, at Eylau, and at Wagram, it was the eame. 
‘Tho vulgar failed not to blame my mabition ax 
the cause of these wars, but they were not of] 
my choosing. They v ere prednoed by the nature 
and force of events. They arces out of that 
conflict of the post and the fatura, that permoe~ 
nent coelition of our enemies, which compelled us 
to subdue under pain of being subdued.” 

‘That Napoleon was sincerely desironsof peace, 
and that he was willing to make immense eacri- 
ficas to secure it, was ovinced by his offer to a0- 
gede to thie following basis of pacifeation :— 

“Tho dissolution of the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw, sud tho division of its territory between 
Ressia, Prussia, and Austria ; the cession of the 
Hanse Towns; the reconstruction of Prussia, 
which was to bave a frontier on the Elbe; the 
transfer of Ulyria and of the pore of Trieste t 
Austria ; the surrender of Holland and Spaia, ead 
the establishment of Gorman and Swiss indepen. 
dence.” 

This was neerly all thas the Allies hed st Gret 
demanded, Powerful as they wore, they still 
stood in awe of their majestic foe, and were j 
upon the eve of signing these terns, when news 








feame of the fatal battle of Vistoria, which gave] DMeuy. (It's i 
the death-low to the Freoch powor ia Spaip. shat es be dona Ged: Crows 














biterty oppotnd te the Lino of Wellington, 
fine Taxa of 


In referonce to thik victory of Spain, Alison 
thus testifies—“ Great aud decisive wns the in- 
Suence which thin immense achievement pro- 
dnoed npen the conferences at Praga.” 

“Mettemich.” says Fain, “could not fail to 
learn the details of this victory from the mouths 








exercised on the progros of 






jon of Lord Wellington's sou 

says Lora Londonderry, “was strong and uni- 

versal, and prodnoed, ultimutely, ia Sy opinion, 
eae 

“T know,” anid the Emperor to tho Duke of 








Nevertheless, they will not 
oiding its fatigues nor of having 
«perils, That, at least. is something: 
Bus who, indeed, ean hope fo obtain justice While 










“When, however, I am no more, it will be 
sduitted that, situazed sa I was, monased in~ 
ceseantly by powerful coslitions roused end 
ported by Engiand, I had, in the impossisility of 
avoiding the contlict. but two choices to tuske— 
either to wait until the enemy should pess our 
frontiess, or to prevent this by attacking hin in 
hia own territories, I chose that core whic’ 
would protect our conntry from the ravages of 
inevitable war, and which wonld anv * * 
degres, from the expense. Jf our contemporarics 
persist in reproaching me, posterity 
dent, will do me justice. ' Je will ai least bo 
mitied thet, in repelling the attacks which 
have not provoked, I did but faliil the obligations 
which nature imposes, aud not the incitewenre 
of a insane audition. 

“The war in Spain, which was not a0 directly 
connected with the coalitions provoked by Eug- 
land, may, perhaps, be criticised by those who 
‘aro ignorant of the position ix which we fonnd 
ourselves in respect to that government, Tho 
conduct of the Spanish court, while I was in tli 
heart of Germany, conclusively proved that 
France could place no dependence upon Spein, 
Every one who surrounded me, whatever may be 























‘ There wes to the Spanish Peuinmala » democrats 
0 





twber, 18i., the Dake 
“Tt in quite clear to 
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isi} 
said to the contrary, was, withont an exception, 
of that opinion. Circumstances toparalleled in 





history induced me to take the initiative ip thet 
euterprise; an unfortunate event, which aug- 
mented the diffcalties, increased still more by 
the shamefal and fatal capitulation of Baylen. 
Nevertheless, it wes of extreme impocance to 
withdraw the Peninsula from the influence of 
Englaud, otherwise our destruction might be 
‘secured whenever we should again be to 
‘8 distance from home. I was aver hoping that | 








the time would come when, surrendering myself’ the 


to the employments of peace, I could prove to 
France tat 1h the abinet ao fa the camp I lived 
only for ber happiaen.” 

@ Allies were now in a condition to prove 
outa the war witb every prospect of success. 
Alexander hed received a reinforcement of fifty 
thousand men. ‘The Swedish army had arrived 
at the scene of action, headed by Bernadotte, to 


ght against his old companions in arms and his | 


native land, Evon General Moreau, whom Na- 
poleon had so graciously pardoned, hastened 
from America, and entered the camp of the 
Allies in their crusade against the independence 
of France. General Jomini, chief staff-oficer of 
one of the corps of the French ermy, imitatin, 
the exaznple of Benedict Arnold, in this hour of 
accumnlating disasters went over to the enemy, 
carrying with Bim all the information be bed 
been able to collect of th ’s plans. 
The conditions of Napoleon were therefore 
rejected, On the night of the 10th of August, 

umber of brilliant rockets, of peculiar cou 
etiva, blaxed in the sky, gleaming from 
ight to height aloug the Bohemian aud Sile- 
sian frontier, proclaiming that hostilities were 
recommenced. The next day Austria issued its 
declaration of war. Napoleon reosived the not! 
unexpected news with p equanimity. 
Cally and nobly he seid— 

“Te would be a thousaad times better to perish 
im battle, in the hoor of the enemy's triumph, 




















than to aabmit to the degradetion sought to be men—on bis country 
Even defeat, when attended | Morean ia weak, devoid of energy, and of bound 


inflicted on me. 
by megnanimons perseverance, may leave thi 





BERNADOTTE AND MOREAU JOIN THE ALLIES, 


“«\Dwo days proceding that fixed for the ra 
ture of the armistice, Blucher, at the head of « 
hundred thousand men, marched into Siledia, 
‘and took possession of Breslsa.” 

“<This is, indoed, « serious affair! Are you 
ante of it, Caulainecurt ? 

«Thad, sire, @ warm alter ation with Metter- 
nich on the subject the day before my departure 
from Prague. Also, ox the very day on which 
Breslan was taken, General Jomiui deserted the 
staf of General Ney, and ia at this moment rich 

Alexandr.” 


“‘Jomini! a man overwbelmed with my 
favours—the traitor! To abandon the post on 
the eve of bate! To go over to the enemy 
with e report of our forces and means! In- 
oredibie!” 

“ Ae be uttered these words, thore was win 
gled with the fecling of deep indigastion 
trayed is hie countenance an expression of in- 
creasing uneasiness, which he evidently could 
not sat 1 was unable to proceed. 

“*Ts this all?’ resumed be, holding out hie 
hand to ms, ‘Speak, Caulaincourt! Let me 
know al! I must know all? 

“¢ Sire, the coalition has taken # wide range. 
Sweden, too, is in arms against us." 

“What do you terrupted he with 
impotnosity. ‘Bernaditto! Bernadotee in arma 
against France? ‘This is the asv's kick indeed” 

‘+ Bernadotte,’ revamed I, ‘not satisfied with 
tarmiag his aris agalot bis country, laa te, 
cruited for caserters among our allies, as if 
unable singly to endure tho maledictious of his 
— 

“+ Whut tmean you?" 

“ «General Moreau is in the camp of the 

“Moreau with the Allin! ‘This isnot 
famsible, | Canlainonrt, 1 cannot believe this 

jernadotte, the King of Sweden, may coloar bis 
odious treason by some specious pretext, bat 
Moreau! Moreau! take revenge on his country- 

1 No, no, it cannot bal 








Jess ambition. Yet there is a wide difference 


respect due to adversity. Hence I prefer to give | between bim and Jomini—a renegade, a traitor! 
ba 





for shonid I be conquered, our fate is too | No, this report is not to be credited. How did 


intimately blended with the true political inte-' you hear it?" 


reste of the majority of our enemies to allow 
great advantages to be taken. Shoald I be 
victorious, I may save all. 1 have stil] chances 
ix my favour, and am far from despairing.” 

Caulaincourt first informed Napoleon of these 
talamitous events. Ho thus describes the inter- 
vie 


11 Hee Austria officially declared herself against 
me? asked Napoleon. 

“'T believe, sire, thet Austria will make! 
commen cause with Prussia and Ro 

“<Tat msy be your opinion,’ saic be sharply, 
“hat it isnot, tbarefore, 8 fact” | 

“Ts i fact, sso; and your Majesty may be: 
escurad that on a anbject of such importance my, 
epinion ia uot founded on mare coujerters’ 

“<On what, then, is ii foundsd ?” 





Tn reforenoy to the nogotiations with the Al- 
ies, M. Cautaincourt, who took an active part in 
‘them, records:— 

“With rerpect to Austria, T cherished bot 
faint expectations, On the part of Rusia and 
Prussia I saw nothing to hope for. You may 
easily believe that it cost mo a painful effort to 
conceal, beneath an outward show of coufidence, 
my profound conviction of the inutility of Na- 
poleon's efforte to avert the storm. I unw that it 
inust inevitably and surely break over our heads, 
even at the very tooment when, to the Emperor's 
dictation, I wrote those pages which mut ever 
remala «© mowument of the sincerity of Nupo 
Jeon’ desire to make peace on reaanalide con 
diticas. Bit all our sxcritices. all oar aiforte 
ware uoavniling. when cppoad by the mackie 


nations of England—~Rngiwnd, our implacable 
and eternal enemy. Five Powers were loagned 
against one! A contingent of two millions of 
men nullified at once their defeats and our vio~ 
orion. In vain did the sons of France perform 
prodigies of valour on the field of battle, which 
they watered with their blood. They but en- 
feebled the renonrces of their country, which, 
sooner or Inter, was doomed to succumb in the 
‘unognal conflict 

“When wa bad gained the victory of Lutzen, 
1 offered, in the Emperor's name, peaoe to Rassia 
tnd Prussia, But the offer was refused. A few 
daya aftor this wo wero again victorious at Bant- 
zen, but we sealed our triamph with the bravest 
blood in the French army. Braytre, Kirgenir, 
and Duroc were among the lamented trophies of 
the enemy's defeat The Emperor informed me 
that bis conference with M. Budna (the Anstrian 
envoy) had produced no result. Caulaincourt,” 
said he, ‘among these men, bore kings, the ties 
of nature ere matter of indifference. The inte- 
esta of his danghter and grandson will not in- 
duoe Francis to deviate oue hair's breadth from 
the course which the Austrian cabinet may mark 
out. it 





Ob! i ia not Sood which fows iu the 
‘teins of these people, but cold policy. The Em- 
peror of Anstria, by rallying cordially with me, 
might save all United to France, Austris would 
be formidable. Prussia and Russia could no 
longer maintain the conflict But Austria is 
ruled by an ambitions traitor. I must yet bo- 
mour bin a Little ere 1 can destr-y him. Met- 
ternich will do a great deal of mischief" 

"1 could never anderstand,” continnes Ceo 
Isinoourt, bow the Emperor bore up under the 
physical privations and bodily fatigues of that 
campaign. The days were occupied by battles 
and rapid movements from place to place. The 
Emperor, who, during the day, was incessantly 
on his horse, usually passed hia nights in writing. 
The memorable battle of Bantzoo tasted thirty- 
four bours, and during the whole of that time 
the Emperor took no rest. On the second day, 
overcome with lassitude and fatigne, be alighted 
from his horse and lay down on the slope of « 
ravine, surrounded by the batteries of Marsbal 
Marmont’s corps, and amid the roaring of & ter- 
tilie cannonede. "I awoke him an bour alter by 
enaouncing that the battre was won.‘ AbI' be 
exclaimed, ‘It may truly be eaid that good comes 
to un in slenp.’ He immediately mounted his 
horse ; for, thovgh the engagement was actually 
decided, the fighting was partially kept up until 
five in the evaning. 
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CHAPTER LYL 
RETEOBPECT. 


‘of Alson-—Napoloon vot responsible tor the 
‘wars which mucroaded the Freneh Revolution—*xno- 
lean pot « usurper—State of the French Re 
‘The Consolar throne—The Imperial throne—Poi'tieal 
views of Sir Walter Seott—Nepoleon not a tyrant— 
Proof of the love of the people—Admissions of Sir 
Walter Scott—Teetimony of the Abbé de Prati 
Honesty of the elections —State of Europe tow. 
Brrons proceeding with the melancholy re 
ital of Napoleon's last scraggles, it may be well 
briefly to Ler upon the past, and to introduce 
to our jars some of the concessions which the 


career of this ex man bas extorted 
from the roost maliguant of i 






of ‘bis, enersen Tis 
not here tc introduce their antagonistio 
soathemea, The world i Gooded with them 

“Never,” says Sir Archibald Alison, “ware 
talents of the highest, genius of the most oxalted 
Kind, more profusely bestowed upon a human 
being, or worked ont to gresver purposes of good 
orof evil Gifted at onoe with a clear intellect, 
vivid imagination and = profound judgment, 
burning with the fervent passions and the poetic 
glow af Italy, and yet guided by the bighest 
Teasoning and reflective powers, at once the en- 
thusiastic student of the exact aciences and & 
powarfal mover of the generous allactions, im. 
bned with the sou) of eloquence, the glow of 
poetry, and the fire of imagination, he yet Krew 
how to make tham all subservient to ihe dirax- 
tions of sagacions reason and the dictates of w- 

. tensive observation, 

"Ho was not merely itlustrias on acount of 
hin vast military achievements, but from his 
‘varied and often salutary civil efforts. He was s 
great general becansa he was a great man. The 
prodigious capacity und power of attention which 
the brought te bear on the direction of hia cam. 
paigna, and whick produced such astonishing 
resulta, were but 8 part of the general talents 
which'he possessed, and which were not lese 
conspicuous in every other department, whether 
of government or of abstract thought, It wae 
hard to eay whether be wae graitest in laying 
down etategetical plans for the geuoral conduct 
of a campaign, or in seizing the proper direction 
of an attack on the field of battle, or in calenlat. 

his reserves could 
















formation and just discrimination which he dis- 
piayed at the council-board, and the varied and 
important public improvements which he set om 
foot in every part of his dominions, will forte n 
most inudequate conception of his mind, unlew 
they are at the sume time familiar with the 
Inwingas and profound which be threw 
out on the philowphy of politics in the solitude 
of St Helena. Never was evinced a clearer 
proof of the truth which « practical acquaintance 
‘with men most probubly have impressed upon 
every observer, that talent of the highest order 
i oasweptible of 907 appicution, and thei uct 








ta2.] 


dent, or supremo direction alone, determines 
whether their possessor is to become « Homer, a: 
Bacon, or a Napoleon. 

“ It would require the observation of a Thucy- 
dides dizecting the pencil of a Tacitus to portray, 
by « fow touches, such a character; and modera 
idi en in their hands, would probably have | 
proved inadequate to the tak. Equal to Alex- 
ander in military achievement, superior to Jus- 
tinian in legal information, sometimes second | 
only « Bacon in political segacity, he possessed, | 
‘at the sume time, the inexhaustible resoproes 
of Hannibal, and the administrative powers of 
Cmsar, Enduring of fatigue, patient of hard~ 
ship, anwesried in application, no difficulties 
could deter, no dangers daunt, no obstacles im- | 
pede him ;'a constitution of iron, s mind, the! 
ardoor of which rendered him almost insensible 
to physica) suffering, enabled him to brave alike 








‘WAS HE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WARS HE WAGED? 


them bard at work until the followi:g morning. 
The fervonr of his imagination, the vehsrwence 
Of his conceptions, seemed to render him insen~ 
tible to the fatignes of the moment, which wore 
felt as altogether overwhelming by his attend- 
‘ents, low wrapped up than he in the intense 
anticipations of the fornre, 

“ Although the campaigns wore the great 
scene of Napoleon's activity, yet peace was very 
far from being a season of repose to his mind. 
He was then incessantly engaged in the maze of 
Aiplomatio negotiations, prejecta of domestic im- 
Roromanty, or darmions im tho Connell of 

which filled up every leisure momout of 
the forenoon. He rose early, aud was engaged 
in his cabinet with bis secretary till breakfast, 
which never ‘balf an honr. He then 
attended ‘troops, received au- 
dienoee of ambassadors, and transacted other 





she san of Egypt and the snows of Russia; inde- | official business, till three o'cloca when he geno» 
fatigable in previous preparation, he was calm | rally repaired to the Council of State, or rode 
and collected in the moment of danger; often on | out, till dinner, which was alwaya ateix. Dinner 
horseback for eighteen hours together, and dio- | occupied exactly forty minutes. The Emperor 
tating almost the whole night to hia secretaries, | conversed a great desl, onless hie mind was 
he found a brief period for slumber during the | much precconpied, bot never indulged in the 
roar of the battle, when the enemy's balls were ‘slightest convivial’ excess Coffea succeeded at 
falling around bim. Nor was peace a period of |twenty minutes to seven, unless some special 
repos to his genius, or the splendour of courts occasion required a longer stay at table; and 











season merely of relaxation. When surrounded | eleven, when 
by the pomp of s king of kings, he was uncess- 
ingly eraployed in conducting the thread of in- 
terminuble negotiations, of stimnlating the pro- 
gress of beneficent undertakings. F 

“Tt was the pains which he took to seek ont 
and distinguish cwerit and talent among the pri 
vate men or inferior ranks of the army, joined to 
the incomparable talent which he possessed of 
exciting the enthusiasm of the French soldiers 
by warlike theatrical exhibitions, or brief, hoart- 
eirring appeals in his proclamations, which oon- 
stituted the real accret of is auccess; and if the 
‘use of proper words in proper places be the soul 
6f eloqnense, aever did haman being possess the 
art in higher perfection than Napoleoa. 

“No words can convey an adequate idea of 
the indefatigable sctivity of the kmperor, or of 
his extraordinary power of undergoing mental or 
bodily fatigue. He brought to the labours of the 
cabinet w degree of industry, vigour, and pene- 
tration which was altogether astonishing, 
wie wreremostin his eaidance were never Wear? 

x) sir admiration at the scatenese, 
Michie ant rich flow of ideas which distin. 
gaished his thongs when engaged in business. 

(o onobetter understood o more thoroughly prao- 
tined De Witt's celebrated maxim, the justice of 
which isprobably well known toall engaged exten- 
ively in active life,that the grest secret of ge:ting 
through active business is to take ap everything 
in its order, and to do only one thing at & time 
During e campaiga, he set so bunds to the 
fatigue which he underwent, Often, after read. 
ing despatches, or dictating ordars to one set of 
secretaries, during the whole day, n6 would com- 
tence wich acother relay a, and, wich the | 
saoepuon of « few hours' eleep on 0 sofs, keep 








the remainder of the evening, un 
ho retired to rest, was engaged in discusvions and 
conversation with a circle of officers, ambarse- 
dors, scientific or literary men, artists of cele 
brity, or civil functionaries, 

“Tn their society he took the greatest delight. 
Oc suck occasions he provoked discussion on 
eerious and interesting topice—not anfrequently 
morals, intellectua} philosophy, and history—and 
never failed to astonish his audience by the ex- 
‘tent of his information and the original views 
which he started on every subject that came 
under discussion, A little talent or knowledge, 
doubtles, goes a great way with an emperir, 
and suspicions might have been entertained that 
the accounts transmitted to us by bie contempo- 
raries of the ability of bis conversation were 
‘exaggerated, did not ample and decisive evidence 
of it remain in the Memorials of St. Helena, and 
the luminous speeches, superior to any other at 
the council-board, which rare recorded by Thic 
baudean and Pelet, in their interesting works on 
the Council of State during the Conslate and 
Empire.” 








14 Adlson's History of Burepe, vol. 1¥., chep. Lax. 

In glaring contradiction to the facts which even Sir 
Arcbibald Alison le constrained to record, he ender 
‘ours, ia the following terms of reckless deounciation, 
‘to excuse the insolence apd the aggresion of the Britiah 


Gorerament == 

“Lf we contempate bin tn ove view, never was any 
cnacactor recorded io hintury more worthy of universal 
Getetaton, We behold a angle indlvigual, for te pa 
Poves of his own armbiciu, consining wfule generationa 
Bron to an uodmely grave, deaisung every Gnuneay 
ot Ecope te wiring eongven aun 
support 








suuachment of hia own subjects Uy tiring 
‘them loose to plunder and oppress all woankind. [the 


Prosecution of these objects we veo him 
sugars 


deterred Dy ue 
‘diffionitien, danated ey mo: ‘pound by né treaties, 
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If thare be suck et) 
tion, it is in these pages demonstrated chat the 
Alles are responihie for the wars shich suc 
ceeded the French Revolution. Whatever reck- 
Jom amertions individuals mey make, 00 intelli- 
gant mun will attempt to prove the reverse from 
historical document. It ‘iy easy to ring the 
changes opon “ monater,” * insatiable ambition,” 
* bloodthirsty conquero: ¢,” “nsarper ;” 
‘but the fact that France was horoically strng~ 
fing, in'self-defence, for national independence, 
nguinet the encroachments of her banded foes, 
no man can deny. War was as hostile to Napo- 
leon's intercste as to hia wishos, He was assailed 
by coalition after coalition of the despoteof Europe 
ina nover-ending series, until France, afer a long 
and glorions struggle, fell, overwhelmed by nom- 
bere, and aristocracy again riveted upon Europe 


her chain 
‘#0 far admitted by the despots them- 
they mge, in extewiation, that the 
democratic government of France was so dan- 
geroue to the renose of Europe that it was 
necessary for the surrounding governments, in 
elf-dofencs, to effect its destraction. The des- 
pots of Europe knew perfoct!y well that Napoleon 
mas the Enperor of the Heyubliomthat hie w 
the able and determized wivocate of democratic 
rights, William Pitt amerted that Napoleon, 
though on the throne, was atill “ the ehild and 
champion of democracy,” and that therefore he 
mart be put down, When Napoleoo made pro- 
posals of peace to England, it wes contended by 
the British ministers, as a renson for refusi 
peace and for arging on the war, thst the demo- 
cratic tendencies of France, threatening to under 
mine the thrones of legitimacy, remained un- 
changad. ™Franoe,” said Lord Grenville, “still 
retains tho sentiments, and is constant to the 
views which characterized th 
lution. She was innovating, 
was Jacobin, eho is ao etill.” 
Despotio Enrope consequently redoubled its 
blows apon the imperial repcdlic. France, to 
repol the assault, was compelled to dmw tho 
sword. “The bostility of the Enropean 
axistocrar: 


NAPOLEON 



































fentrained by nonty; rexardloss allksof private bonour 
and public faith, prodigal at once of the bivod of Lie 
Pooply and the’ propery of bis eneries, inuliffereot 
equally: to the execrativaa of other nations und thie pro- 
tessive exlianstion of hia own, We perceive « eyetem 
Of roverniment at home, based upon foree, and resting 
Dor seltstnens, wile apported religion oniy becaung 
$8 was useful, and spoke of fuatioe only becixuse it pamed 
current with men; whieh at once extingnishe! freedom 
‘and devoloped talent. which dried up the generous feal- 
Saga, by letting them wither a obsenrity, acd raed 
mankind by seliish, by affording them undotinded, grati- 
flcation. We see arian of consummate abilities wield. 
ing anlimited powers for the parposes of individual 
‘vapcement: sthuning oational resources for the foster 
Ing of general corruption; destreytng the hopes of 
future ginerstions in the indulgence of the present; 
constantly speakiug of disinterested virtua, and never 
Denctising it; perpetually. 4p; to the gonerous 
AMfections, acd evar gusded by the selfah; everiastingiy 
condematng want of truth im others, yet daily promul- 
ing falsehoods among bis subjects with es Little bealte- 
nae us dischorged gvape-sbot among his exerana” 
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ing se moral Cemonstra- | honourable candour, “caussd tha onthusiusm uf 


blican France to take a military dirvction, 
‘and forced that powerfal nation into's oomrse of 
policy which, however outrageous it aight 
‘appear, was in reslity one of necessity.” 

In noble language, in spirit caracteristically 
lofty, frank, and generous, Napoleon said to 
Lord Whitworth. wuen remonstruting with him 

inst the raptre of the peace of Amiens, 

“You well know that in all I havo done it 
has been my cbject to complete the execution of 
the treaties and to secure the general pewca 
Now ia there, anywhere, 3 staie that [ am 
threatening? Look; seek about. None, as you 
well know. If you are joalons of my desigus 
spon Egypt, my lord, I will endeavour to satiofy 
you. Ibave thought « great deal about Egypt, 
‘and I shal think still more if you force me to 
revew the war; but I will not endanger the 
peace which we have enjoyed so short » time fr 
the sake of reconquering that country. 

“The Turkish empire threatens to fal, For 
my part, I aball contribute to uphold it as long 
as posible. Bat if it crumble to pieoes, I intend 
that France she!l have her share. Nevertheless, 
be assured that | shell uot precipitate events. 

Do you imagine that I deceive myself in ro- 
gard to the power which I exercise at this moment 
over Franes and Earope? Now that power is 
net great enough to allow me to venture, with 
impunity, opon an aggression, without adequate 
motive, ‘The opinion of Europe would instantly 
tumagainst me. My political ascendancy would 
be lost. And a2 for France, it is necessary for 
me to prove to ber that war is made upon me, 
thet E have not provoked it, in order to inspire 
her with that enthusiastic ardour which I parpose 
to excite against yon if you oblige me to fight. 
All the faults must be yours, and not one of 
them saine, Yoontemplate, therafare, no aggres- 


sion.’ 

Was Ni a usurper? It is in these pages 
not merely asserted, but proved beyond all 
controversy, that Napcleon was elected both to 
the consular and tbe imperial throne by the 
almost unanimous suffrages of his countrymen. 


says Colouel Napier, with his| Whether wisely or unwively, the French nation 


chose the Consular gorernment, and elected Naw 
poleon as First Consul. The act of daring by 
‘which Nepoleou restored to his enslaved country 
men the power to choose, won their gratit 
France, in the exercise of its unquestioned right, 
decided that, in the peculiar circumstances fn 
which it was placed, with all the despots of Bu- 
im arms against the Republic, with a power- 
party of Koyslists at home and abroad, doing 
everything in their power to organize conspiracios 
and to bring back the Bonrbons, and with a 
acobin mob clamorons for plunder, it was tn 
vain to attempt to sustain a Repablio; and it is 
by no means certain that this was not the wisest 
measure which covid then be adopted. 

Sir Archibald Alison, who will uot be accused 
of framing apologies for Napoleon, says, in 
reference to the state of France at this time, 

“While the Republic, after ten years of com 
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THE £LECT OF THE NATION. 
vulsions, wus relapsing into that state of disorder for half a century, 
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Exrope has essertad, and many 


and weakness which is at once the consequence in America have re-oclioed the assertion, thes 
and punishment of revolutionary violence, the Napoleon usurped the Cousular throus | 
hall of the Jaoobios rescanded with farions — Thechange from the Consulate to the Empire 


dectamations against all the members of the Di- 
rectory, and the whole eystem, which, in every 
‘wontry, bas becn cousidered as the basis of social 
anion. ‘The separation of property was, in an 
especial manner, the object of invective, and the 
agrarian law, which Barbosuf had bequeathed to 
the last democrats of the Revolution, universally 
extolled as the perfection of society. Felix 
Lepellatier, Arena, Dronet, and all the furious 
Revolutionista of the age, were there assembled, 
and the whole atrocities of 1793 speedily held 
up for applause and imitation. In truth, it wae 
high time that some military leader of command- 
ing talent should seize the helm, to save the 
sinking fortunes of the Republic. Never, since 
the commencement of the war, bad ite prospects 
deen ao gloomy, both from external disaster and 
internal oppression.” : 

Tn confirmation of these views, M. Thiers pro- 
sents the following picture of France at this time : 
“Merit was generally suted; all men of 
honour chased from public situations; robbers 
‘everywhere assembled in their infernal caverns; 
the wicked in power; the apologists of the 
of tortor thundering in the tribune; spoli 
re-established under the name of f loans ; 
assassination prepared; thousands of victims al- 
ready designated, ander the name of hostages; 
the signal for pillage, murder, and 
anxiously looked for, couched in the w 
‘country is in danger ;’ the eame cries, the same 
shouts, were heard in tho clubs asin 1798; the 
tame sxecatiners, 5 the mae Srey a 

yperty, could no ton; said to exist; 
ieee lad 20 semitty be their lives, the state 
for its finances. Al} Europe was in are against 
us. America, even, had declared sgainst our 














tyrenny ; one armies were routed, oor conquests 
Tost, the ‘territory of the Republic manaced with 
invasion.” 

That, under these circumstances, France 
should ‘have decided apon change of the form 


of goverament, is not strange. Still, it matters 
not whether France acted wisely or foolishly in 
making the change. The act waa an exercise of 
her own undoubted right. To accuse Napoloon of 
ustupation for his co-operation with hie country- 
ten in that act is surely unjust. “Napoleon,” 
said Fontanes, “dethroned nothing bat anarchy.” 

‘Asm mob of & few hundred individnals can 
overrun & whole city, #0 can a few resolute per- 
sons, holding the reins of government, trample 
‘upon a whole nation. An overwhelming msjority 
of the poople of France were to this 
anarehy. So universal was the decire for the 
Consalar government, that it was established, 
anys Alion, “with entire unanimity.” Napo- 
Jon was placed upon the Consular throne by 


hree milliona eleven hundred and seven votes. the 


Only fifteen hundred and sixty-two votes were 
saat in th 


Such enanimity is unpre- 
rionted in te bistory of the world.” dnd yet, 


the with 


i} 


‘was an set of concession to mouarchical Europe, 
Admitting that it was a very nuwixe change, still 
that was a question for Franca to decide, in the 
exercise of her own nationality, without asking 
the permission of foreigners. This chanze was 
not forced upon areloctant people by a tyrant 
‘who wae trampling upon their liberties, Tt was 
the free act of the French nation, And who will 
say that the French nation had not a right to 
make this change? It may have been a very 
impolitic act. It may have been exceedinely 
gratifying to the ambition of Napoleon. Still, it 
‘waa a question for France to decide, The French 
People thought that the substitution of monar- 
chical forms would enable them better to sustain 
the principles of popular equality against the 
hhowtlity of the surronnding kings. 

“Addresses flowed in,” faye Alison, «oom al 
quarters—from the army, tho municipality. the 
cities, the chambers of commerce, a!) implorin 
the First Consal to ascend the imperial throne.” 
pumdee icone e sage sineeutieat voice, 

19 decree, * That Napoleon Bonaparte be 
nemed Emperor, and in that capacity Pov 
with the government of the French Republi 
‘Tho ratification of this decree was referred to the 
people. “The appeal tothe people,” saya Alison, 
“soon that the First Cunsal, in asauraing 
gulty, bed only ated in wcordance 
es of the iunmensa majority of the 
nation. Registers were opeved in every com- 
mune in France, and the result showed that there 
‘were three millions five bundred and seventy-two 
theusand three hundred and twenty-nine votes in 
the affirmative, and only two tbowand five 
hundred and sixty-nine in the negative, History 
haa recorded no example of so unanimous an up- 
probation of the foundation of m dynasty.” 

And yet Napoleon bes been so wiiversally 
called a usurper, that one becomes almost an out 
Jaw from ordinary literary courtesius by ventaring 
to affirm that he was not. In rexpoct to this so- 
called usurpation, Sir Walter Scott says, “ Ancthes 
‘anda more formidable abjection remains behind, 
which pervaded the whole pretended surrender 
by the French nation of their liberties, and ren- 
dared it void, null, aud without foros or effect 
whatsoever. It was from the commencement 
what jurist call a pactwm in ilicito; the people 
gave that which they had no right to surrender, 
and ‘coepted that which he had no 
titleto take et their bands, The people are in 
this respect like minors, to whom the law assures 
their property, but invests them with no title to 
give it away or consume it; the national privi- 
Teges are an estete entailed from generation to 

ion, and they can neither be the subject of 
Bift, exchange, nor surrender by thuce who enjoy 
‘usofruct of temporary possession of them.” 
‘This plump denial of the right of Franco te 
choose its own ruler and its ows tone of govern- 
Bent, though the universes) dovtrine in deabull: 
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Earcpe, will find few edvocstss in republican the anarchist may hate the principles of his go- 
Awerica, American freemen will declare, in the vernment; but he who wine through life, and uter 
language of Napoleon, that "the soversignty i i 
dwells in the nation;” and they will also sarrection from the grave would win frem that 
‘that Napoleon, elected to tha highest office in nation s shout of gratitude and love, such ar the 
the State by the free suffrage of the nation, was world has never seen paralleled, acrely must net 
ephar kB Layelin, chesbingtho slows. net uostror ce shen'n pallasio” sepa Ax 
wat a European 8 « EY, OF . ” says 

of Sir Walter Scott, should call Napoleon » Walter Seo" “of e usurpation hes 
Usarper, is pethaps not strange; bot that any been eet np by himself and his more ardent ad- 
Americun shoo} ré-echo that cry, thus denying mirers, and wa are desirous of giving to it all the 
to the poople of France the right to adopt their weight which it shall be found todeserve, They 
‘own form of government and to choose their own have said, and with great reson, that Bonsparte, 
ruler, is srange indeed. | England, inherleading viewed in his 
journals, has heaped such insult upon the demo- wsurper, and that the mode in he soquired 
cratic institutions of America as to create in the his wns gilded over by the ase which he 
‘United States uafriendly feelings, which half « Of it This is trwe; for we will not under 
ceutary of kindly intercourse will hardly efface. rate the merits which Napoleon aoguired, by 
It would be well for the United States not te eee Oe shrewd politicians have been of 
imitate her offensive example. opinion that sovereigns who have only a 

But it may be asked, admitting that Napoleon tionable right to their authority are compelled, 
was entitled to the throne by the votes of the were it but for their own sakes, to govern in such 
people, did he notafterwards abuse that power?— a manner as to make the country fost ts 
Mahe not become # tyrant ?—did he not trample in submitting to their government. We grant, wil- 
the liberties of his country inthe dust? Despots, lingly, that in much of his internal administra- 
who were fighting against him, say thst he did: tion Bonaparte showed that he desired to have 
but the French people, who placed him on the no advantage separate from that of France, that 
throve, who sustained him with their love, and he conceived her interests to be connected with 
who stil! sdore his memory, eay that he did not, his glory, that he expended his wealth in orna- 
Napoleon and the nation ‘acted together, and menting the Empire, and not upon objects more 
stroggied, shoulder tochoulder, inthe tremendous immedistely personal to himself. We have no 
oonflict with their foes. The most rigorous mea- doubt that he had more pleasure in seeing treasures 
sures which be adopted, the uation spproved of of art added to the museum than in hanging 
and sustained. Perhaps they were unwise; but them the walls of bis own palace; and that 
the people and their Emperor went band in band he truly when ho eaid that he grodged 
in all the sacrifices which ware made, and in all Josephine the expensive plants with which she 
those herculean efferts which baffled their enemics decorated her residence at Malmaison, because 
and astounded the world. In the fearful peril her taste interfered with the publio botanical 
whioh environed them, they deemed the conscrip- garden of Paris. We allow, therefore, that Bona- 
tion necessary, and the consorehip of the press parte fally identified himself with the country 
Receesary, and the concentration of dictatorial which be rendered bis patrimony, aad that, 
power in the hands of Napoleon necessary Ad- while it should be called by bia came, be was 
mnitting that they judged unwisely, still they did desirons of investing it with as much oxternal 
sojndge. They doomed Napoleon the saviourof splendour and as mach internal prosperity as his 
France. They loved him for what he did as giguntic schemes were able to compass. 
monarch was bever loved before, “No doubt it may be said, so completely was 

‘This ia provad beyond all intelligent denial by the country identified with ita ruler, that se 
the enthusiasm with which the French nation France nothing bat what belonged to ite 
‘ever rallied around their Emperor, by the readiness Emperor, he in fact, improving his own 
with which the Franch people followed him to estate when he advanced her public works, and 
Marengo, to Ansteriitz, and to Mowoow, ever vould no more be said to lose sight of his own 
ready to shed their blood like water in defence of interest than a private gentleman doce who Pe 
their E:mperor, and of the institutions which he lects hia garden to ormament his park. But it 
had conferred upon them. It is proved by the is not fair to press the motives of human nature 
almost evpervatural enthusiasm with which to their last retreat, in which something like 
France, a8 one mex, rose to welcome Napoleon = self-interest may so often be dis 
‘opon his retum from Elbs. It is bitew Z the covered. 
aniversal demand of France, after bi for 
hie revered remains, that his ashes might repose which embraces the interests of » whole kingdom 
among the pevple he loved a0 well. It is proved is of a kind ¢o liberal, 6o extended, and #o refined 
dy the gorgeous mausoleum which the nation bas as to be closely allied to patriotiam, and that the 
reared to his memory, and by the sffection, the good intentions of Bonaparte towards thet Franca 
wdorstion almost, with which his name is now over which he ruled with despotic sway can be 
ect in every possant’s bot in France. no more doubted than the affections of an arbi- 

yranny doce not bear sugh froit. To calluch trary father, whose object it is to make the eon 
* wan 6 tyrant ie ebeurd. The autocrat and prosperous and happy, to which he annexes the 
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1818.) ROT & USURPER 
anly condition that be chall be tmpUcitly obedient intelligent maa has vantared to deny thet the 


to every tittle of hie will” of Napolson was real and shmort 

Tn euch does one of the most hostile Crna oh ae le of France, with 
of Napsleon’s historians reluctantly enthusiasm unparalleled, raised him to power. 

ean wa & covereign. There were in Paris generale and statermen 

The Congress of Laybech was held by the of commanding character, vast influence, and 
allied sovereigas of Austris, Russia, and Prosi, leRy pride, who were watching tbo procecdings 
in the year 1821. It was on this occasion that eagle oye of rivalry, but neither ther 
the Emperor of Anstris made his famons speech nor since have they ventured to affirm thet there 
to the professors of the University in thet city. was any unfairness in the elections, Even Sir 

“Be careful,” said he, “‘ cot to teach your Walter Soott sdmits the unanimity to be an- 
Popile too mack. donot want leamed orscien- deniable, and eodearoure to scoount for it by 
tide men, 1 want obedient sekject saying— 

Laybach was the capital of those Ilyrian pro- The rich faroured Bonaparte for the sake of 
rinces into which Napoleon had infused the intel- protection ; the poor for that of relief; the 
lectnal life of civil and religious liberty. At the rants boounse they desired to return to France; 
close of the Congress the allied soversigns issned the men of the jution becanso thay ware 
© declaration insulting to the memory of Napo- afraid of being banished from it; the sanguine 
Joon. This called forth the following observa- and courageons crowded around his standard in 
tions from the pen of the Abbé de Pradt, Arch- hope of victory; the timid cowered behind it in 
bishop of Malines, It isa noble afonement for the desire of anfoty.” 
his previous injustice :— For theee reasons he says that it is not strange 

“It is too Inte to insult Napoleon, now that he that the Consular throne should have been erected 
is defenceless, after having for eo many years by the general sanction of the people. All agree 
xouched at lis fect while be hed the power to that Napoleon was elevated to the supreme power 
Foaish. ‘Thaw ‘who are armed should respect a by an outburst of popular enthasiaam, That 

enemy. The ‘of m conqueror, in Napoleon was and is the ido! of France, no intel~ 
& great measure, depends on the just considera- ligent man will deny. Hostility must be driven 
tion shown towards the captive, particularly whan to utter desperation before if can venture to 
he yields to superior force, not tosuperior genius. affirm thet the sufirages of the Freuch people 
¢ in too late to call Napoleon ® revolutionist, were not given to Napoleon. His unconatraine?* 
after having, for such a length of time, pro- election to the chief magi of France is 
nounced him to be the restorer of order in. itive as any trath which history hes 
‘and, consequently, in Enrope. It is odious to recorded. And with this fect thus established 
ee the hak of insult aimed at him by those who beyond all cavil, for ever palsied must be the 
once stretched forth their hands to a Senge thal will conttens te any to the Xmpeent, 

their faith to him as an ally, “ eat a usurper.” 





| 


“This representative of « revolution, which is 
coudemned us a principle of onarchy, like another 
Justinian, drew up, amid the din of war and the 
mares of foreign policy, those codes which are CHAPTER LVI. 
tins least deteedive porto ef homes lngiseecn, eauMPRs at pResDEM, 
government in the whole world. ‘This Eroltation of the Alleo—_Marchto the Elbo Tbe attack 
tative of a revolution, which is vulgarly scouted  Sigth'aca batters Gloumy aight ie fu of Morea 
ef having subverted all institutions, restored univer-  —Teetimony of Caulsincourt—The antler rewarded 
sities and public echools, filed his Empire with  —Sodden ckaem of Nupolson-—Unexpected dteucare 
tho masterpicoes of srt, and socomplished those isd operor, ; 
stupendous and amssing works which reflect Ow the 12th of August, 1818, Austria again 
honour on beinen goains. And yet, in the face joined the great coslition of the sovereigns of 
of the Alpe, which bowed down af his command; Europe to crash Napoleon, and, with him, to 
of the ocean subdued at Cherboarg, st Flashing, crash all hopes of popular liberty on the Conti 
atthe Helder, and st Antwerp; ofrivers smoothly nent. The anticipated tidings of this abandon 
owing boneath the bridges of Jena, Serres, Bor- ment of Napoleon by Francis, and of the march 
desux, and Torin ; of canala uniting seas of two hundred thousand Austrians to swell the 
ina course beyond the control of Neptune; finally, ranks of the Allies, waa received in the hostile 
fn the face of Paris, metamorphosed as it is by camp with unbounded exultation, The intelli- 
Nepoleon, be is pronounced to be the agent of gence spread from corps to corps of their armies, 
genera) annihilation He, who restored ull, is awekening shouts of joy. Brilliant rockets 
Heid to be the representative of that which de- pieroed tha skics, and bonfires blazed along the 
groyed all! To what undiscerning men is this eummite of the Bohemian mountains The Alice 
language mpposed to be addressod bad now augmented their forces to five hundred 

‘Ail historians alike admit the honesty of theee thousand mec, Napoleon eoold oppose to, this 
slectiona and the fairness o tthese retarna, No immense array ber two handred and aixty thow 


end soldier, Generz] Jomini, the Benedict 
Ammold of France, having deserted and passed 
‘over to the enemy, oommunicated to the Allies 
al} his knowledge of the position of the French 
‘army, and of the orders of the Emperor. Moreau acal 
and Bernadotte, caressed by the banghty mon- 
archs of ths coalition, planued the campaign. 

This important matter had been confided to 
them, an best understanding the tactics of that 
noble foe, before whose renown the Allies still 
trembicd. The orders which these generals issued 
ahowed how Little reliance they ventured to place 
wp the vast pumerioal superiority of the 
No general was to allow himself to bearer into 
abate. Exch one was to do everything in 
power to bewilder the French by fale demon- 
trations. Shonid any mancenvre succeed in thus 
withdrawing the Emperor from his central 
tion, other troops were to advance and attack bis 
marsials while the dresded Emperor was abeent, 
‘They boped this to baffle and elade him, till his 
suaunrces should be extauated and bis ery 
waste? away. They could then, with the connt- 
less thiousunds of troope at the disposal of these 
allied monarchies, either destroy him or make 
hia « prisoner. 

It was « wise plan, which Napoleon st once 
divined. Inateud, therefore, of waiting to be |: 
stacked, ns had been hia original plan, he took oF 
the divisions of Ney and Macdonald, and rushed phalian 
upon “the debauched old dragoon,” Blucher, 
who, with eighty thouand Russians and Prus- 
sans, was posted in edvance of Brealen. Bla- 
cher, faithful to his instrnvtions, fled. A columa 
of twenty-five thousand Prussiaus was, however, 
overtaken und routed. Immeciately the grand 
army of the Allies, two bundred thogsand strong, 
broke up ite encampment azong the Bohemian 
toa ana the imuuserable bos poared 

wn through wll the defiles of the Erzgebirge 
toattack Dresdea. The Saxon capital was de- 
fended by St. Cyr alone, with but thirty thousand 
moa. It was of the utmost importance to Nupo- 
eon to retain pussoxsion of this city, #ince it wus 
the pivot of lis operations, and the key to his 
Nine of communications with Paris. Leaving 
ducdonald, therefore, to bold Blucher in check, 
Aapoleon, ‘with the Imperial Guard and the 
troops of Ney, returned rapidly to the Elbe. 
The march of Napoleon on this occesion 
gondaciad sch sch. coletty-as to. cuareaven 
those who were accustomed to his almost super- 
natural energy. 

On the evening of the 25th, the heights whicb 
surroun.ed Dresden were glittering with the 
arcu of the allied host. Dreadful was the 
consternation in the city. ‘This beaatiful capital 
¢f Saxony contained sboat sixty thousand 
inhabitants, dwelling peacefully in their homes. 
An army of two hundred thonsand men waa all 
tbenight planting ite batteries to rain down upon 
thedevoted city s horrible tempest of destruction. 
The troops of St. Cyt wore insufficient to man 
the wasn and defences of the city. He, however. 
tesolved ta be true to bis trast, and to defend his 
post to ths ‘zet possible moment, The inhebi- 
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tants, fathers, mothers, and children, trembling 
in view of the impending borrors, were anzicus 
to onpitulate. Be, Cyr oot Gis Iuses te stele 
sets Such are the stern necessities of demonj 


re midnight he despatcised the following 
urgent message to Napoleon —“An immense 
army, composed of Russians, Prossians, and 
Austrians, is at this moment all,around Dresden, 
with « prodigious train of artillery. From the 
‘vast amount of force which he i collected, it 
would appoar that the enem: coamy is aetermined to 
hazard an immediate atteck, knowing that your 
Majesty is not far off, though perhaps not ‘aus 

that you are ¢0 near as you actually are. 
are determined todo al 0a power, though though 
Seat napa xr nothing more, wit 
wldiers.” 

The oext the assault commenced, 
In cia immonse columns, each bended by fifty 
pieoes of artillery, the foe advanced aguinst the 
walin The batteries opened their Grea. The 
worm of war concentrated all ita fury upon thoas 
thronged dwellings. The balls and shells fell 
thickly in the crowded street, The pavements 
wero red with blood. Gory bodies were strewed 
A esad the shattered parlours of refinement and 

There was no place of eafety for mother, 
fa ewan Teo regiments of West- 
inossars, deeming Napoleon's fate now 
Lerpripherry their posts in the garrison, and 
wentore Dthe Allies. ‘The terrified inbabitante 
‘were clamauring for a surrender. In the meane 
time, Napoleon pressed forward with the utmost 
earnestness, Courier efter courier met him, in 
breathless baste, announcing that the feeble 
garrison could hold out but a short time longer. 
Napoleon, in advance of the main body of hi 
‘troops, soon arrived upon height which gave 
him a view of the distant city. With his glass 
he eaw the French desperately fighting in the 
redoubta and behind the works; while the be- 
Teaguering hosts, in interminable lines, seemed 
to threaten their immediate end entire destrus- 
tion. His borses were onward at they 
utmost speed. The Allies swept the road ove 
which Napoleon was to pass with grape-shot and 
bells. So violent was the fire of bullets from 
the Russian batieries on the one side, aud of 
was bombs from the redoubt Marcellini on the other, 
that the Emperor was compelled to leave his 
ate = traverse the exposed portions oa 
le the air was filled with the missiles 
of death, and the ground was plonghed inte furrows 
‘at his foot, he passed along unharmed, 

It was now nearly mid-duy. Suddenly loud 
acclamstions and cries of “ Veoe I’ Empereur * 
were heard in the direction of the river, and Ne- 
poleon appesred, socompanied by auiversal aa 
most enthusiastic demoustrations of jo 
immediately rode to the palace of the oleae Bing, 
and cheered the royal family by the meswranoe 
that bis Guard, and « division of aisty thousand 
‘troops, would soon bein thecity. Cauluincoury, 
who accompanied the Emperor at fhis tins, 
mye 
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“Tt would be tmpossiols to describe the de- 
monstrations of joy evinced by the troops when 
they beheld the Emperor at the further end of 
the bridge. Both the Young and Old Guard 
marched forward to mect him. The joyous en- ; 
thusiaem of the troops was raised to the highest 
possible degree, ‘There he is! there he is! that 
is hel’ they exclaimed, and shouts resonnded 
long the whole banka of the river. The; 
authority of the offlcars was insufficient to re- 
strain the troops, 

“Lot them alone, let them alone,’ said the 
Emperor.‘ They will presently room 
me to lead them on to face the enemy * 

“These words ware repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and in a few momenta the troops were | 
almost stifling each other in their efforts to make 
voom for us, Napoleon's entry inta Dresden wes 
traly triumphal, and it will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it, Ax we approached the | 
city, nothing was heard but clapping of hands! 
and cries of enthusissm. Men, women, and/ 
children mingled with the troops and escorted us 
to tha palace. The consternation and alarm 
which bed hitherto prevailed were now suc- 
ceeded by boundiess joy and confidence.” 

‘Tha Emperor rods out of the city to examine 
the exterior works ‘Ho was accompanied bat by 
8 single page, that he might avoid attracting 
ateertation, ‘he youth wo struck down at his 
ide by a musket-ball, With his socustomed 
prompiness, Nap: Ian formed bis plan to repel 
hia easailonta, Soon the Guard and the cniras- 





siors came pouring like @ torrent over the bridge rally. 


into the city, Almost perishing with thirst, and 


ATTACK ON DRESDEN BY THE ALLIES. 


for |ciples of popular liberty which 


cal 


passed away. Thousands were rsdvocd from 
‘competency to beggary; thousands, mangled and 
deformed, passed the remsinder of their wretched 
lives, objects of pity and repulsion. Parents were 
rendered childless Children sore made orphans, 
‘and once happy mothers, planyed suddenly inte 
the desolations of poverty and widowhood, lin- 
gered through the remainder of thea throo- 
score years and ten in the endurauce of woes 
which death aloue could terminave, By ach 
measures of carauge and misery, the desp ts of 


Europe nally suovoeded in crashing those prin- 
dhresened to 
overturn their thrones, 


At length Napoleon, whom the Allies aid not 

vs yet enspect of boing in the cits, aciving the 
monnent, directed Marut to make: a sort 

‘on the right, Mortier oo the leit, and Ney wo 
Pioroe the centroof the allied army. With their 
aooustomed impetnouity, these traops rushiod from 
the city, and fell upon the foo with such despara 
tion of valour, that the sasailing columns of the 
combined army broke and fied in all directicas 
‘The oavalry of the Guard immediately «wept the 
plaln, and oat down all wo attempted rasitance, 
Princes Schwurtsenberg stood by the cide of 
Alexander and Froderiok Wilary upon at ear 
ence which communded the field of batts. 
When be saw this discomfitare, so sudden, so 
‘unexpected, he said to his royal « 

“The Emperor uinst certainly be ip Dresden. 
‘The favourable moment for carryisig. the city has 
been lost. The utmost we can now lupe is to 








In the midst of thia dreadful Gght, two Freach 





fuizsing baueath the rays of @ blazing sun, these 
devoted men, fully aware of the dreadfal emer- 
gency, refused to lose » moment even to receive 
the reieebments which the inhabitants gratefully 


offered them. Without the slightest confusion, ‘sroops, 


cavalry, infantry, and artillery took their ap- 
pointed positions in the various suburbs, and the 
conflict raged with redoubled horror. ‘The bat- 
teries of the Allies, nambering six or seven bun- 
red guns, were formod in « semicircle, and the 
alle and shells, falling without intermission 
in the thronged strests of Dreeden, produced 
awful devastation. 
woe — mee oo as 8 Sacovent 
08 of artillery, tho rattling of the mutketry, 
‘the shouts of three huadred theusand combarante, 





the frequent explosion of ammnition wagons, 
the buriting of abells, the beavy rolling of gun- 
carriages, sud of all the ponderosa engiuery of 


war over tho pavements ; the flames, which were 
bursting out in all parts of the city; the 
ing clouds of smoke, which darkened thesnn, and 
produced almost midnight gloom ; the sbrieke of 
the worded women and children, who were overy 
momvnt mangled by the bullets, bails, and shells, 
which, Hike hailsones, wero falling upon the 
dwellings and in the strecta, presented 4 socpe of 
grime, of horror, and of woe, which neither pen 
nor penoll cin delineate, and which no imegi 
Gon can wacsive, It waaa woe which 

long, long after the dreadiol storm of war bad 


sndooat- of the army. 





redoubts were taken by an overwhelmir... force 
of theenemy. Napoleon, perceiving the disaster, 
which throntened serious consequences, imme- 
dintely placed bimself at the bezd of w body of 

and galloped forward through «storm of 
baileta for their reoapruro. Nearly all his aides» 
de-camp were struck down at his side by the shot 
of the enemy. But he recovered the redoubss, 
and received no wound. 

“1 was curions,” says Caulaincourt, “to ob- 
serve the attachment, confidence, and fumiliurity 
which existed between the bumnblest of the sol- 
diers and the most absolute sovereign thut ever 
existed. There was not ono of Napolvon's 
mate friends who wonld have vestured (9 induige 
in that sort of companiousip witich wos hopt up 
between the Emperor aud bis old Afwsta her; and 
these same men would not hie ventared to 
speak to one of their lioutenants in the tar liar 
tone in which they addressed the redoubted chief 
hey regurded Napeleon ago 
being different from sll others, and combining 
within himself the attributesof sovereign, country, 
and family. He inspired them with @ langnay 0 
which they addressed only to him, and words 

i in hie Nothing 
























miliarity of she soldiery, aud be 
to them with trae paternal kinds cas.” 

As the day advanced, the viclenca of the 
stonm increased, aud the rain iaii in dads, Sell 
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the dreadful battle raged. One incemant roar of « beautiful dream. And would you beBove that 


dostrction swept the field, mingling with the 
dismal wailinge of the storm Napoleon had 
been on horseback since the break of day, and 
was soaked to the skin, The sleeplesenese and 
incredible toil of many days end nights bad eo 
exhausted bis physical ‘energies, that an appear- 
snes of extreme lassitade was observable ia all 
bis movements, 

‘A battalion of the grenadiersof his Old Guard 
had, for many hours, repulsed repeated and ter- 
ritic sttacks from the powerful cavalry of the 
enemy. The conservation of that battery was 
of tnmenee importance, At one moment the 





ine the 
rere, aud galloped between ‘he guns of the 
battery and the enemy's cavalry, to a 
word of encouragement to his soldiers. Piles 
of the dying and of the dead encumbered the 
ground. 

“This position costs us dear,” said he sadly. 
Then, turning te ite brave defenders, he added, 
with a look of satisfaction, “I knew that my 
Goard would not surrender it to the Russians,” 

"Let them come back again at their peril,” 
‘exclaimed an old astilleryman, who had received 
a frightfnl eabre gash upon his head, which was 
bandaged with a handkerchief satarated with 
blood.” Then turning to the Emperor, he said, 
“Bot this is not « fit place for you. You are 


more ill than any of us, Go and take some Guard. 
reat,” 


“1 will, my friend,” said the Emperor, “ when 
battle.” es 


we bn 
i right,” rejoined veteran 
ae 
ant lothes _ 
aared’ chose Sard) in tones of tanderame and 
supplication, such aa « child would address to a 
beloved (azher. 
"1 will reat,” Napoleon. replied, “when you 
coan all rest, my lads—that in to sy, when the 


batde is ended.” 

“T know that your Majesty has that battery 
st heart,” continned the grenadier, “ but we wil 
take care that the Russians do not get it; will 
‘we not, comrades?” Ho wae answered by a 
shout of acquiescence from ail around the gan. 
“Now, sire,” he added, " since we answer for the 
safety of the battery, surely you may go aad 
take'a lietle rest.” 

“Very well, my good friends, very well,” 
Napoleon, regarding these devoted mea with 
‘® qretefal sulle; “<I trast to ~™ ‘Then, 
plunging bis spure into his horse, he again dis 
appeared in the smoke and the confusion of the 
buttle, He rode through storms of grape-shot, 
and animated his soldiers by presenting him- 
self at every point where danger was most 
‘mominent. 

* Only those,” ‘Caulaincourt, * who knew 
Nepulson in the intercoures of private life can 
reader justice to hia character. For my part, 1 
know bisa, ae it ware, by heart; and in 
Bon as time separates us, he appears to we like 














in my recollections of Napoleon, that which 
seams to me to approach most nearly to ideal 
excellence is not the hero, filling the world with 
hia gigantic fame, but the man, viewed in the 
relations of private life. This ia  ocatrast which 
often affords me = theme for cnrious and inte- 
resting reflections.” 

Night came, with clonds, and darkness, and 
floods of rain. With pitilees violence the torrents 
fell all the night Jong, Seasehiag, the exhausted 
‘troop. In Se datiness the “defeated Allies 
rallied upon the heights from whence they had 
descended with eo much confidence in the morn- 
ing. Napoleon, allowing himself no rest, wae 
hour after hour employed dictating despatches, 
‘An immense weight of anxiety, however, evi- 
dently oppressed fis miok. Hawa eleariy the 
mest insuperable difficulties of his position. 

At midnight be, for some moments, with 
Innrried steps, and in perfect silence, paced up 
and down his chatnber. ‘Then, suddenly stoppin 
abort, and turning to Caulsinconrt, he an 
without introducing the subject with any pre- 
liminary remark— 

“ Murat bas arrived.” 

‘Then be again resumed bis walk, apparently 
absorbed in deep thought. After a short silenoe 
be agsin stopped, and, fixing his »ye upon 
Canlaincourt, continued— 

“I have given him tse command of my 


‘The Duke of Vicenza, remembering Murat's 
Pei Lega 6 clove of the rie 
loscow, could not re} = gesture 
astonishmm a 


ent. 
“Abt indeed” Napoleon quickly added, “1 
thonght that you would be surpriscd. At frst I 
gave him « bad reception, bat Anally I yielded 
to his importunities. He, at least, will not be 
tray me, Crnlaincourt, there are certain fore 
dodings which it is our duty to overcome. As 
Jong as I am fortunate, Murat will continue to 
follow my fortane. But the cares of the present 
are sufficient to oconpy me. I will not antiole 
pate the future,” 

Tt was now an hour after midnight. The cold 
storm swept furiously through the streets, and 
drenched the poor soldiers, shivering in their 
bivousos apon the dark and flooded plains, Na 
poleon, sware of the fearful issues which the 
morning would introduce, regerdiess of the 
Lempert, penod frm the gate of the city on 
foot to visit the outposts of his army. Ho tra- 
versed the hivonsos of his soldiers, and ad- 
drewed to them words of sympathy and en- 
oouragement. He seemed to court the hardships 
to which they were expesad, and loved to have 
them know that his head was not reposing upor 
8 pillow of down while they were stretched apom 
the torm-drenched sod. After carefully recon 
noitring the lines of the enemy, aa revealed b; 
their catnp- trea, be formed hie pla for tho attack 
in the ‘monting, and returned te bis 


qvarters in the re 
ie Immolievly issued miante dcsotios $e 





DEATH OF GENERAL MOREAU. 


ail bis marshals ond generale, and despatched 
couriers to hasten the march to Dresden of sich 
budiea of Freuch soldiers us were near the city. 


To tis onder there was each & prompt reeponte 
that, before the night had passe Napoleon. 
had wt his command a hundred and thirty thou. 





wand men, The Allies also hed reocived rein. 
‘orcementa, and, with more than two handred 
thousand soldiers, were prepared to reaew the 
ittack, 


attack, 

‘A gloomy morning of wind and rain dawned 
upon tho hostile armies. With the first rays of 
light the battle commenced. Tt raged with ceaso- 
Jean fury until three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Napoleon wan then at every potnts victor. The 
‘Allies were precipitately retreating along the 
flooded roads towards tho mountains of Bobemia. 
Alexander and Frederick William again saw 
their armies defeated, and wore again obliged to 
flee before the genias of Napoleon, The Em- 
peror recolved, as the trophies of this great 
victory, between twenty and thirty thoneand 
prisoners, forty standards, and sixty pieces of 
cannon. The Ailes, in Killed and wounded, 
Jost also more than ten thonsand men. 

In the midst of this conilict, Napoleon ob- 
cerved that one of the batteries of his Guard 
stackened ita fire. On ingniring the reason, he 
vas informed thet the guns were placed too low, 
aad that the balls did not reach the enemy. 

“No matter,” anid he, “fire on; it ia necessary 
to occupy the sttontion of the enemy at that 
point.” 

‘They immediately renewed their discherges. 
At that moment w group of horsemen appeared 
on the brow of wn eminence, at the distance of 
‘two thousand yards, to reounncitre Napoleon's 
position, and to detect the mancuvres which the 
French troops, concealed by the mist, were oxe- 
‘outing. Napoleon resolved to disperse them, and 
sent an order to the captain of the battery— 

“ Jetes une dousane de bonlets Is fois dane 
es groupe Id; pent-tre i y @ quelques petits 

ruerauc.” (Kibrow a dozen ballets wt once 
into that group; perhaps there are some little 
generals in it") 

It so happened that Morean was there, with 
the Ewperor Alexander, pointing the batteries of 
tise combined deapotioms against his ownconntry- 
Sd pang though ne hove, shockingly lace 

ie horse, shockingly 

: . By the groat disorder into 
which the group was throwa, it was perceived 
that some person of distinction had fallen, An 
immediate ampotation was neoamary. Moreau, 
with his mangled limbs banging by the skin, 
was borne on @ litter, made of Cossacks’ pikes, 
to © cottage wt vome distance from the field. 
‘The wounded man, during this melancholy route, 
wen drenched with the rain, which fell in tor- 
rents. A fow blankets alone protected him from 
the inclemency of the weather. He was placed 
npon s table, and the knife of the 
speodily did its work in gutting off one of the 
limbs, He endured the operation with extra- 
crdinary tortimde, amoking a cigar, and not 








uttering a groan while the knife was severing 
the quivering perves. The surgeon, having 


sepeiatd one limb, examined the other, and 
sorrowfally. 


“It cannot be saved.” 

“Had I been informed of that before,” seid 
shonld rather brve died. However, 
And he resamed his cigar. 














out it off.” 

‘Towards evouing that cottaga became so much 
exposed to the fire of the victorions French, that, 
hastily, another litter was constructed, and he 


was conveyed, in excruciating pain, several miles 
farthor from ‘the field of conflict. The next 
morning it became necessary xeain to remove 
him, notwithstanding the auguish of his inflamed 
and’ throbbing womnds, "He was placed. ina 
dakor's house, in a little village on the frontiers 
of Bohemnis. ' He there wrote the following chs- 
Tacteristic latter to his wife: 

“My dearest, —At the battle of Dresilon, three 
days ago, } had both my tegy carried of by a 
cannon-ball. That rascal Bonaparte js alw 
fortunate, They have performed ths amputation 
us well as possible, Thongh the army dna mades 
retrograde moverment, it is by no meana a revernc, 
but a design, to draw neuzer to General Blacher. 
Excuse my scrawl. I love and ambrace you 
with my whole heart.” 


In two days from this time he expired. He 
manifested to the last the same stoic insonsibihiny 
which had characterized bis life. He died with, 
‘ont giving the elightest indication of any regard 
for God, or of ang interest in the awful reality 
of eternity. Snch = death is not heroic; it ix 
brutal. His embaimed body wes conveyed to 
St, Petersburg, and buried in « Russian cemetery 
with the highest faneral honours, Alexander 
immediately wrote « touching letter to his wife, 
making her « present of five hundred thousa-d 
franca. He also settled upon her @ pansion fa 
life of thirty-seven thonsand five bundred franca, 
‘Morea now sleaps in the midst of the enemies 
of his native land. France, without a dissenting, 
Yoioe, demanded from St. Helena the sales of 
Nepoleon, that they might repose in the inidst 
of the people ha loved 40 well. The remuins of 
Moreau will probsbly never be distur'sed, 

During the action, the Emperor found himeelt 
comauniing io, persoe terrific. cunnonade 
agsinst the Anstrisn troops. His feclings seemed 
painfully agitated in thas contending against 
‘the soldiere of his father-in-lsw. He turned wo 
‘Caulaincourt and said— 

“The wicked advisers of the Emperor Erancis 
deservo to be banged. This is an iniquitous, 
impious war. How will it all end?” 

in the evening of this bloody day, Napoleon, 
drenched with rain and tttedy extansted, re 
turned to Dresden. The inhabitants and the 
royal family received him with rapture. Napo- 
Jeon expressed the deopest regret that the capital 
of his faithful ally bad been subjected to the 
horrors of # bombardment, and that France was 
remotely the conse. All the generous impnlser 
of his gensrous nature were meved. He mine. 

















distely dintrfhnted large sume of money to all 
whowe property hai beon injared, spoke Ta tone 
of scbiued and peculiar kindness to those who 
spprosched him, caused the utmost attention to 
bo paid ta the wounded, not only of bis own 
tronp:, but also of the allied army, and relieved, 
with almost parental care, tho wanta of his pri- 
sonars. With geuesosity nnparalleled, he in- 
cludes in this provision even those prisoners who 
were dererters from the contingent corpa in his 
pay. The sympathies of this great man were 
with the people, even when, in their ignorance, 
they were betrayed to fight agrinst him, 

» Kxoperor did not retarn to the palace 
vuotil afer midnight. He had indulged in no 
rest for thirty-six hours, During much of this 
time he bad been soaked with rain, while the 
Dlasts nf the cold storm swept over him. Still 
he sat up the whole night dictating orders. 





Caulaincourt was 60 exhausted that he had fre- leon 


quently fallcu asleep wiuie sitting apon his horse, 
although the roar of artillery was thundering in 
his oars, and the air was filled with the shrill 
whistle of bullets and balis. “It required © 
constitation of iron,” says Caulainconrt, to bear 
np onder the fatigne to which we bad been ex- 
posed for the last five mouths. But how could 
we think of ourselves when we ssw the Em~ 
Deror exposing his life and health to continual 
danger? 

‘At four o'clock in the morning, Napoleon threw 
bimeclf upon the cemp-bed. and was instantly 
asleep. After testing but twenty minates, he 
suddenly sprang Grom bis bed. excleiming— 

"Caulsincourt, are you there? Proceed to 





tne cap, and tke with you the plan which I j 


have drawn up. The corps of Victor and Mar- 
mont have strived to-night, Examine the 
amount of their forces, and see if they are strong 
emongh to maintain the positions which I have 
eacigned to them. ‘This is essential, Caulain- 
gourt, Ses with your own eyes, and trust only 
to your own observation.” 

Nupolcon went to the window ana locked out 
anxiously at the state of the weather. The 
rain beat violently against the panes. Fierce 

sty ervept by. treets were flooded, and 
the lampa Aickered and barned dimly in the 
vtonny ain, mp presented an indescrib. 
able image of desolation and misery. The fires 
wore ail extingnished by the ceascless torrents. 
‘The.eoldiers, axtimusted by forced marches, ware 
vainly seeking repose apon the muddy ground. 
The Lmperor want down into the court-yard of 
the palace. The cqnadron on duty consisted of 
the gronadiers of the Old Guard, who, on the 
preceding uy had served as the escort of the 
Smperor, and, coaked through with the rain, had 
returned with Linn to Dresden. In their intense 
desire to gratify their beloved Emperor, fatigued 












an they were, they lind many ‘hours tp 
removing the mad from their garments, and in 
preparing themac!van to present « soldierly wp- 

ce im the morning. And now, in the 


earn 
tarlicat dawn, they were in martial array, pre- 
ranting arms, wud looking sa trim aa if they hed 


WAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


pisis 





been on at the Tuileries. Ni 
ined. It seemed like the work of magia 
“Why, my leds,” seid he, in those tones uf 
kindness which ever touched the hearts of his 
soldiers, “you bave had no.rest, You must 
have spent the whole night in equipping your 
selves,’ 


“No matter for that,” one of the men replied ; 
stare have bad ws mock rst ws your Majesty has 


“Tam aocustomed to go withont rest,” Napo- 
Jeon replied. ‘Then, casting » glance along the 
Tine, hia eye rested upon'« soldier whota he 
seemed to recognise, und he addrewed him, say: 
ing, “ You served in Egy 

“Tam proud to 


I think 2” 

hat T did,” the soldier 

replied. ‘I was at the battle of Aboukir, and 
tbe work was hot enough there.” 

"You have no decoration, I perceive,” Napo- 





“ Tt will come some time or other,” the soldier 


“Te has come,” said the Emperor. 
give you the cross.’ 

“The poor fellow,” says Caulainconrt, who 
narrates this scene, “was entirely overcome with, 
Joy and gratinde. He fixed upon the Empe- 
Tor a look which it in impossible to descrive, 
and the tears Gilled his eyes. ‘I shall lay down. 
my life for your Majesty to-day, that is certain,’ 
said be. 1 his transport he seized the ekirt of 
‘the Emperor's farsous grey great-coat, and, put- 
ting it into his mouth, bit off a fragment, which 

i This will do ill 


“Ty now 

















‘The whole esoort, rejoicing in the honour con- 
ferred upon their deserving cotnrade, simulta. 
neously raised a shout of “ Vive !'Empereur " 
Napoleon, deeply touched by these proofs of de- 
Yotion and love, spurred his horse and galloped 
from the court-yard. The King of Saxony, who 
witnessed this scene, sent, the same eveniog, 
twenty gold Napoleons to the soldier, with 
message informing him the money was to put- 
‘base « red ribbon. 

According to his usual custom, Napoleon rode 
Immediately to visit the field of battle. It was, 
indeods« ¢ stl spectacle mich share woot the 
83 a space of ground but a fow leaguos 
12 axiien, thine handed. thoneund men, oh 
thousand pieces of artillery, and with the most 
eutructive weapons of infantry and of cavalry, 
for two days hed contended with the utmost 

n of valour. The ground was covered 

rth the gory bodies of the dead in very 0 \ 
oeivable form of matilation. Dismembered limba, 
and headless trunks, and shapelees masses of flesh 








female, who ever, in vast numbers, follow in the 
track of armice for the sake of plunder, bad 
the bodies of the desd. In parte of the 
¢ action had been unastally sever, 
these anclocied and bloodstained corpess ware 
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pis coptther in vast masaan, thou 
ands of the wounded had baeu removed, multi- 
tades still remained, filling the air with dying 
motes, through which cocasionally piarced the 
shazy shriek of unutterable agony, The Allies 
‘bad marshalled their hosts not only from nearly 
all the nations of Europe, but even from the 
savage tribes of Asia. The wolfish Cossacks 
and the polished noble met hend to hand in the 
deadly combat, and mingled their blood, and bit 
the cust together, “The blne-eyed Goth,” says 
Alison, “lay beneath the swarthy Italian; the 
long-haired Ruasian wns still locked, in his death- 
straggle, with the undannted Frank; the fiery 
Hun lay athwart the stout Norman; the light 
some Cossack and roving Tartar repose far from 
the bank of the Don or the Steppes of Samar- 
cand.” 

By auch enormous slanghter the Allies aecom- 
plished their purposor. They have postponed 
for perhaps half a oeatury the regeneretion of 
Europe, and now, in eil probability, these awful 
battles are to be fought over again; but where 
‘ure we to look for a Napoleon, who will confer 
upon the people equal rights, while he sustains 
encred Iaw, und resoues Europe from the horrors 
of blind and maddened revolution. The future 
of Europe wa contemplate in despair. 

Having for some tims silently and andly gazed 
upon this awfnl spectacle, the Emperor urged 
onward his hore, and proceeded to ascertain the 
positions of the retresting foe, and to direct the 
vigorous pursuit, Utterly worn down as he was 
by exposnre, slcepleasuess, and exhaustion, be 
had not advanced far in the chill aud driving 
storm bdefore he was seized with severe colic 
pains, accompanied with burning ferr end 
viclent yomitings, Ie was compelled to ake 
earriago aud return to Dresden, Whik th 
suddenly thrown upon a bed of belplessne s and 
anguish, the pormit was necessarily incrasted to 
his generals. 

But for this endden indisposition, it is by no 
moans improbable that the foe, bewildered and 
overwhelmed, would have been compelled again 
to sue for pence. Now, however, disuster aiter 
disaster rapidly fell upon the French anns. 
Rossia, Prussia, and Anstria were raising vast 




















‘had two such, Ishonld be compelled to make 
‘one shoot the other.” 
While —_ Meret, ed St. or were 
ing the enemy, Napoleon from 
Vendanne, in his peculiar Postion, emma the 
total overthrow of the ronted bust. But, by the 
unforeseen casnalties of war, this stern soldia 
became surrounded by overwhelming oumbera 
After a bloody conflict, in which many were 
slain, some twenty thousand of his troopa, unde 
General Corbinesty, succeeded in cntting a pam 
sage throagh the Allies, General Vandamme, 
however, snd seven thousaud mon, remained 
prisoners of war. 

General Ondinot had been ordered to give 
battle to Bernadotte. Suddenly he found him- 
self assailed hy a combined force of eighty thon. 
sand soldiers, He waa defeated, with the loss of 
fiftoen hundred men and eight guns. General 
Gérard sallied from Magdeburg with six thon~ 
sand troops to aid Geueral Oucinot, He wus 
immediately aseniled by resistless forces and pnt 
to flight, with the loss of fifteen hundred pri 
sovers, and nearly all his baggage, 

General Macdonald was marching sgainst 
Biucher. He became entangled in a narrow 
deiile flooded with rains, and sustained » defeat. 
General gine who eee ran Macdonald’s 
right wing, being surrounder Allies, was 
potter rorrender, with = garrison of @ 





[thousand men. 


Such were the disastrous tidings which were 
sbt to Napoleon while he was prostrate on 
hia sick-bed at Dresden. By these calamitous 
venta he bad lost more than thirty thousand 
sold'era, 
“This,” ssid be to Murat, “is the fate of war, 
exalted in the morning, low beforenight. There 
ia but one atep between triumph and rnin.” 

‘A map of Germany was lying upon the table 
by his bedside. He took it up, and seemed to 
be carefally amdying nm = ee roe he 
repented to himsel words oat 
Corneille -— , 

“Pal servi, commanit, ' 

Du mando, entre mes’ 
Eé fai towjoara eon qt 
‘Le destin des états depandalt d'un moment” ™ 


But disasters still continned to econmulate, 






Teluforoements.” Notwithetandiog the lostes of avey: near tho walls of Wittenberg, was aoaaled 


the Allies, each day their numbers ware in-| Sy To vacrheliming force of the All 


qressing. But France was exhausted. Though 


wad continually diminishing, and it wes amost 
impossile for him to replenish his wasted bat- 


talions. ‘The popular governments friendly to 


France, surrounded a triumphant foes, were 
Aishoartened. The old Royalist party in those 
states and kingdoms were enimated te more 
vigorous opposition. 

General Vandamme, French officer of re~ 
markably fiery temperament, was stationed in 
the mountains of Bohemia, Napoleon once said 
sf hin 

© Wore that general lost, I know not what I 
siceld rafise to ksve bim restored. But if I 





A corpa 
of the Saxon army, disheartened by the des- 
porate odds against ‘which Napoleon was now 
contending, in the midst of the engagement 
abundoned their post and ed, in all probability 
yy previous agreement. Into the gup thus pro- 
duced, the cavalry of the Allies plunged, cutting 
‘Ney’s division in two, and taking ton thousan’ 
men and forty pieces of artillery. ‘The separated 
bodies were compelled to retire in different direo- 
tions. 





7 T have served, eomamended, evnquered for fourtome 


Or dhe word in my hand T have seen the derttolee: 
‘And T bave aiwars koown, that in gach erent, 
‘The destiny af states depended upen a moment, 


“a NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Dias. 


Though Nezoleon’s serlous sickness continued, Austrians, better soquainted with the by-pathe 
he could no [Soper endare the torture of rach of the country, effezad thet cape” Ae 
calamitous tidings. fle rose from his sick-bed, Napoleon returned a victor, but frmitlsdy « 
tnd, in pain and exbaustion, again placed bim- victor, to Dreaden. Here he was informed that 
wolf at the head of his troops, And now ensued, Bernadotte, with an army far more powerful than 
dy the confessiou of both frend and foe, the|Nepoleon kad at his cocomend, had crossed the 
ost extraordinary display of gepins, of beroism, | Elbe, to cat off the Freach ‘communications 
and of fortitude, the world hes ever wituessed.| with Paris, Napoleon impetuously advanced to 
Through series of almost uninterrupted vie- attack bim. Bernadotte, afraid to await the 
tories, Napoleon was conducted to ruin. Over. indignant blows of his old companion in arms, 
whelmei by numbers, surrounding him end precipitately retreated towards Dresden, Thos 
auailing him at all points, victories were to him the Aliies incessantly for a month renewed their 
of no avail. The enemy, vanquished to-day, attempts to seize Dresden, and thus Nepoleom 
presented themselves in redoubled numbers an incessantly baffled their endeavonrs, without 
the morrow. being able to draw thom into any decisive 

ction. 








‘But every day the army of Napoleon was 
growing weaker, while the Allies, notwithstand- 
ing their defeste, were constantly growing 

CHAPTER LVOL stronger. Napoicon had in his rauke many me. 
preaerer at vRrrero. belonging to the contingent troops furvished by 
the princes of the Rhenish Confederation, These 
Ronewd discombiture of the AiliesExtraorilpary Plan men. frequently mere mercenary eoldiors, were 
‘Of the Empernt—Defectivn of his xenerala—anguiah C0: frequently. ‘a % 
of Napolenn——The retreat to Leipsic —Batile at Lelyete Teady to Heht for any cause which would pay 
<iruale f'n enn Surf te me the beet Foresseng, in chec boar of disney 
re-Secnnd uay of battie— Descron of OS the inevitable downfal fapoleon, as 4 
ure of aonmunition—The retreat Least fs ! 
Intefviow with the King of Swsoay—Extraordinary Meonerchles of urope wore arrayed 
magnanimity of the kmperor—Hsttle of Hanas— him, they began to desert in great numbers, 
Harrender of fortrosees—Falee faith of the Alliee—Ne- The gold of England was distributed with a 
golsco's retarn to Fare lavish hand to chant world Sein ia ‘hi by Dom 
Ir was on the 4th of September that Napoleon crasede against Englan 
joined the corps of Macdonald aear Bantzea. Ee 
ho Allies, ander Blucher, occupied @ stroug _ Lord Cathoart, Sir Robert Wilson, and other 
position on some neighboaring heights. Within English commissionera were in the camp of the 
an hour of Nxpoleon’e arrival io the camp the! Allies, to make bargains with al) who, indi- 
corps of Macdousld was in motion. The Allies|vidually or in bodies, would anite with the 
were attacked, driven from their positions, and! enormous coalition. Pamphlets snd proclama- 
‘were pursued farioualy all the next day. In the! tions were scattered like antumn leaves, de- 
midst of the victorious tamnlt, a courier arrived fuming the character of Napoleon in every way, 
in breathless haste, and informed Napoleon that audaciously accusing him of being the ‘author 
‘a portion of the allied army, in immense force, of ther sanguinary wart, and calling upon the 
‘was pouring down from the monntuins of Bohemia people of France and of Europe to crush the 
ant throstening Dresden. The Beoperor imme- tyraut, and thos to restora pence and liberty to 
diately tarned upon bis track, and hastened to the world. Many of the Gckle and aninformod 
the Elbe. Atseven o'clock in the evening of populace believed these alanders, They were 
the next dey, he came is sigt of the advanced Bot acquainted with the fatigues of diplomacy: 
goard of the Allies at Pirns. about fifteen miles They knew that for many years Napoleon had 
from Dresden. The Allies, not willing to hazard been straggling against all Europe, and the 
a battle, immediately retreated to the fastnesses began to think that, after all, it was possible 
of the mountains, “afraid,” saye Sir Walter thet the overthrow of Napoleon might bring that 
Scott, “of one of those eudden surokea of ingpi- peace for which France aud Germany ardently 
vation, under which their opponents seemed longed. 
‘almost to dictate terms to fate.” . Napier, in the following indi, strain, shows 
‘The Emperor pursued them some twenty miles, how thoroughly corraption bad at that time 
through wild ravines to Peterswald. Blocher pervaded the British government, and how effe0- 
‘was now marching from another direction, with : tually, in England, liberty of speech and of the 
 poverfal amy,_opon, Dresden. Nepolson press wat pled down under ristocratis 
turned upon him, Upon the Emperor’sapproach, usurpation :— 
Blucher immediately whealed ‘about and fed." Sach was the dennded state of the victorious 
Napoleon, however, encountered the Austrians: Wellington at a time when millions, and the 
under Schwartzenberg neat Taplitz, attacked’ worth of more millions, were being poured by 
therm, rontad them ectirely, and drove then in the English ministers into the Continent when 
wild confu: gh the valley of Calm to. every petty German sovereign, partisan, or robber, 
Nollensdort bu - who raisod a band or cry against Napoleon, was 
AterriGostorm, tendering the roadsimpasesble, supplied to satiety. And all this time there was 
esrested his farther pursuit. The discomfited not, in England, one public enlary reduoed, one 
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contract checked, oe abuse corrected, ons public! 
servant rebuked for negligence; not a writer 
dared ex the talschicl lest be should be 
ernshed by persecution ; to minister ceased to 
slaim and to receive the bossting congratulation 
of the Tories; no Whig bad sense to discover or 
spirit to denounce the iniquitons system.” 

Before the end of September, Napoloon re- 
osived a sorrowfal letter from Maximilian Joseph, 
King of Bavaria, whose daughter Engéne had 
married, informing him thst it would be impos- 
sible for Bavaria to maintain ite allianoo with 
France more than ax weeks longer, ‘The Allies, 
in overwhelming nambers, had overran nearly 
the whole of Germany, They would allow of 
no nentrality. Bavaria must either join the 
Allies against France, or come under that iron 
male which is the fate of @ conquered kingdom. 
The defection of Bavaria would sever at a blow, 
from the French alliance, » kingdom containing 
between three and four millions of inhabitants. 
The Allies offered the King, in case he would 
abandon France and join the coalition against 
Napoleon, his full sovereignty and the integrity 
of his dominions. The King bad to choose 
between this and ine te and total rain. 

Jerome was King of Westphalia. This king- 
dom contained about two millions of inhabj- 
tants. The Westphaliane, terrified in view of 
their di and anxious to make the best 
terms possible with the enormous armies ewarm- 
ing through Germany, revolted, and Jerome was 
fetopaled to abandon the capital and retire ¢o 

6 








About four millions of inhabitants were em- 
braced in the kingdom of Saxca: 
Frodorick Augustus, bas im is name 
by the Gdelity with which he adhered to his 
noble friend wad ally; but the Saxon people, 
fickle like all uninformed multitades, were 
enxious to sbandon a siuking canse, and attach 
themselves to one a0 manifestly destined to be 
teinmphant. 

Frederick I. of Wartemberg had one 
three bundred thousand subjects ander his « 
The Alliee threatened to desolate his kingdom 
with the whirlwind of war. His territied sub- 
Jeots were clamorous for peace. Napoleon could 
ao longer protect them. Bat peace with the 
Allica couid only be obtained by turning their 
‘arma againat thetr benefactor. The Allies would 
allow no nentrality. Such were the difficulties 
with which the Emperor was now surroanded ; 
yot he manifested no agitation, yielded to no 
outbursts of passion, in view of the treachery 
which was securing his ruin, but with sersnity. 
dignity, and fourenen, which as woo te 

ration of his bitterest foes, he struggled til) 
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“He had conceived,” says Colonel Napier, “= 
project so vast, $0 original, so herdy, so far 
above the imagination of his cuntemporary 
Qenerals, that even Wellingtoo’s sngacity failed 





DEFECTION OF HIS ALLIES. 


The King, in” his 


by the rales of war. But Nepoteon bad more 
profoundly judged bis own situation.” 

The extraordinary pee which Napoleon had 
adopted was this;—The Allies had already 
crossed the Elbo; bad established themselves in 
Great force ou the left bank, and were threatenin, 
Spevdily to close on hie rear, and to aut off all 
possibility of retreat Napoleon, under these 
cireumstances, resolved, insted of retreating to 
the Rhine, to cut through the allied army before 
him, and march boldly to the north, some two 
hondred milcs from the banks of the Elba, 
towards the banks of the Oder, and thas to carry 
‘the war into the territory of his enemies. Ne- 
poleon could now muster but ons hundred thon» 
sand men. The Allies had five hundred thou- 
vend. By this extraordinary movement he 
would compel the Allies hastily to retrace their 
ateps, to prevent the capture of their own cities, 

“ Under these circumstances, Napoleon would 
have been finally successful,” says Colone! Na~ 
pier, “but for the continnation of x treachery, 
which seemed at the time to be considered a 
virme by sovereigns who were unceasingly 
accusing their more noble adversary of the base 
ness they were practising so uablesingly.” 

‘This plan waa in process of sucovsafal exeou- 
tioa, and different corps of the French army 
were advancing upoo Berlin, when Napoloon 
reosived the appalling intelligence that the 
King of Bavaria, instead of waiting the promised 
six weeks, had gone over with his whole force to 
the Allies; chat the King of Wurtomberg, yield- 
ing to tbe same tremeudons pressure of circum- 
atances, had followed his exuwplo; that thus 
his friends, converted into foes, were combined 
im bis rear to out off his supplies; that the 
Rossians had just received » reinforcement of 
eighty thouand men; that an army of « 
hundred thousand wars marching upon Mayence, 
to carry the war into France; and that the Al. 
lies, with half a million of troops, were oon- 
verging upon Dresden, 

‘One would suppose that such tidings would 
have crushed any epirit. Napoleon received 
them, however, with bis scoustowned equavimity. 
He itamedistely appealed to France for an exe 
traordinury levy of men to preserve the Empire 
from invasion. Meria Louisa proceeded in person 
to the Legislative Chambers, and pronounced « 
discourse which Nayoloon kad prepared for ber 
‘The Senate prompily and unanimously voted « 
sopply of one hundred snd cighty thomiane 
conscripts, This force waa raised with alacrity, 
and sect forward to aid their country, 
straggling against overwhelming numbers uy 
‘the froutiers of France. Such nh one of those 
‘acts of conscription, for revorting to which the 
Allies have had the audacity to abuse Napoleon. 
Indignant justice will reverse their verdict. ‘These 
terrible disusters, bowever, disheartened the 
Franch genctels, and they reooiled from the 
apparently desperave enterprise wehiok the Em- 
peror bad projrated. 

‘Napoleon's plan of thus marching upon Berlin 
i sonsidered. 


is now anivereally mons of the 














Tee rbertne! by ie descses 
by toll, and disheartened by the 
of their feode, ‘and by the crerwbaining 
in the midst of whom they 
‘When the plan was "ooomunieated ¢o theme there 
rasa general expres won vais 
were tot prepared for 90 fous an enterprise. 
They ‘complafaed loudly, and clamoured to be 
lod back to the Rhine. These remonstrances, 
pnd nd) for the first Sie, Siiaed Oe Ee 
peror deeply. The hour of adversity was 
darkening around him, and his long-tried friends 
bean to fall in their dling. 

“There was something, 

"very odious in insurrection by pera excited 
unmerited misfortune, I was in the pecan d 
saloon when the officers of his ataif came to 
implore him to abandon his design on Berlin, 
rae beck to ba It ie an age 
ly distreseing soens. None bat those wl 

knew the Emperor aa I knew him oan form any 
idea of whet he enffored. The subject was 
opened by m marbal of France, I will not 
Poisoed by crud rogret Aer ho had epoken, 

rej jer he en, 
several others erdatnesed halt opinions.” 

‘The Emperor listened in eiloaoe to their re- 
monstrances, The flush of his cheek and the 
fire of his eye alone betrayed the intensity of 
hie omotions, He had sufficient control over 
himself to refrain from any expression of resent- 
ment, When they had concluded, he replied 
with calmness and. diguity, though ‘an wousnal 
tremor was observable in bis voioo— 

“Thave maturely reflected on my plans, snd 
have weighed the defection of Bavaria in the 
balance of circumstances adverse to our interests. 
Tam convinced of the advantage of marching on 
Balin, A retrograde movement, fn the cream- 
stances in which we aro placed, will be attended 
by disastrous consequences. ‘Those who oppose 
my plan are taking upon themselves a fearful 
fosponibliy. T wil coosider what you have 

said, gentlemen.” 

‘He then retired into bis cabinet alone. Hour 
paged nfter bour, and yet he did not make his 
ap ‘nd no one was admitted to his 
oli Conlaincourt at last became anxious, 

‘walked up acd down the saloon 
the| cabinet besitating what to do. It was » 
cold), dark, and stormy night. The wind 
around the towers, and howled through cordial 
the corridors of the ay castle of Duben, 
the windows in their antique leaden 
frames. | It was a melancholy honr, and sadness 
presen heat Night edvanoed, and still 
Emperor remained in the solitude of his was 
tabinet aod the ‘uproar of the elaments alone 
disturbed thasilenos of the scene. Canlainequrt 
ut last tore a \leaf from his memorandom-book,' 
ad srrove with ponci, “I am bere; ‘will your ooart— 
Majesty be to see me?” Summoni 
an usher, he him to enter the 





apartment, and give him the slip of paper. 
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‘The Emperor was lying upon a sof. A little 
sling. table need oy Lis tds cceored mise maps. His 
eyes wore dim and vacant, 


nervous 
conscoaaly took up and .arew down the chjecta 
which were before him. 
Canlainoourt aj ed him, and en, im, 
) this state of mind wi * 
Pe nlcon tase no reply, but By @ goaare 
edison me Sy, “Tt matters not.” a i 
‘Ceulaincourt, trying to frame an a 
the remonstrances of the generals, sui. 4 
“Sire, the representations which have been 
made to you are submitted for your Majesty's 
consideration.” 


Napoleon Exod his languid eyes upon Cau. 

pees fase i guid eyes upon 

“Yoo are not under the delusion, Caulain- 
court? No, it cannot be. You must be aware 
of the fatal result of this spirit of insbordins- 
tion. It must be followed by fearful and in 
calculable consequences. bayoneta de 
liberate, power escapes from the soeptre of the 
‘sovereigu. 1 see growing up around me a opirit 
of inertness more ingerons than positive revolt. 
A bundred generals in open insurrection conld 
not embarrass me. M, 8 would Put dos down 
the fiercest rebellion. Tiney, lo not argue—they 
obey; and are willing to follow me to the farthest 
extremity of the of But in the critical cir- 
cumstances in which we are at it placed, 
it in w matter of life or death to the vountry that 
® good understanding should exist between the 
leaders of the army and myself, Distrast and 
ete will bring about our destruction more 

than the swords of the Allien.” 

Phe yperor rose from the sofa, walked two 
or threo times tp and down the focr slowly and 
thoughtfully, and then continued, aa if speaking 
to bimeclf, “ Allis lostt T am vainly contending 
against Fate. The French know not how to 
bear reverses.” He then throw himself again 
upon the sofa, and was sbeorbod in reverie, 

‘The morning dawned, and saother day of 

in the 
march 





painfal suspense lingered away, 
Tassment of the Emperor was Tstroniny 
extreme. He could not execute bis 
spon J Berlin without the most energetic and 
co-operation of his generala A retreat 
towards the Rhine would, in his jndgment, 
almost certainty secure the ruin of the army and 
of France, At length he came tos decision, 
The ion of his mind was now over, fe 
ine firm, » delarestoes ed, 7 made rp hia 
to retum to Leipsio, and struggle heroi- 
tithe last. ee 
ofa prophetic solemnity he said to Cenlain- 


oe Fate marks the (al of nations.” 
© But, sire,” sxid Caclainooury “the will of a 
people masy eounterbalance the deoree of Fate” 
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“You,” Ni 1 “bat thet will hee 
‘not been Figg age) im wind, Canlain- 
conrt! Let not the French invoke maledictions 
on my wemory. May they who have orged 
‘this movement not have reason to Fepent it.” 
Pe were begregped tha gSoag age 

6 armDy. 6 
October he hed sssembled is sal 
band aroond the walls of Leipsic, 
evening, the Allies, pouring in 
ters, had encircled the city with 
host of three bandred and fi 


men. 
During the night the satlacls of the hostile 
armioa were posted within musket-shot of each 


other. With such a vast superiority of nambers, 
the Athos wore confident of succes, The 
Frenob troops, however, though ontoumbered 
thres to one, and though they bad but sia han- 
dred pieces of artillery to repel the assault of a 
thousand, still, nocustomed to victory, whenever 


ground where the Allies wore ranged, in issuing 
orders to his marshals and generals, in visiting 
all the posts of his army in person, and in die 
tributing eagles to such regiments as bad not 
yet received them. ‘The aoldiers were roused to 
enthusiaem by his prasenoa and his words of 
encouragement. 

“Yonder lies the enemy,” said Napoleon. 
“Swear thst you would dis rather than see 
France dishononred.” 

“We swear it,” the soldiers responded, and 
cries of “ Vive fEmpercur !’ resounded 
the camp, and fell in prolonged echoes upon 
‘sara of the astonished foe. 

‘Napoleon was fully oonscions of the fearful 
‘odds sguinst which he was to contend The 
burried manner in which be ismed his com- 
tands alone indicated the disturbed state of bis 


“While pointing ont to me,” says Canlain- 
court, “the plan which he had traced, the Ex- 
peror said, ‘There are no scientific combinations 
which oan compensate, on thie point, for the 
thinness of our squares. We hall be over 


powered by mere numbera. One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men against three hun- 
dred and fifty thonsand, and this in « 


pied 
battle! Well, they would havo it thual’ This 





of deat 
‘At nine o'clock in the of the 16th of 
October, the torrible battle of Lefpsic oom. 
manced. ‘Tho awful battle raged with 
fary hour after hour, through the moming and 
throngh the afternoon, will the Turid aan went 
down veiled in the clonds of war. Struggling 
against auch odds, a decisive victory wus im. 


possible. ‘ 
“It required thunderbotts,” said Ni 

“to enable us to conquer such masses.” | 
The Allies, dunng the day, lost twenty! 

Goovemud men. The Jou of the French, pro-| 

eted by thelr redoubts, wae much | 


‘THE TERRIBLE BATTLE OF LEIPSIC. 


the token by the 
seoiceaten She Se? 
sent to Napoleon's Kead-quarters at Leoben to 
implore, is bebulf of Austria, the cessation of 





“ Onr political alliance,” mid be, “is broken 
but between your master und m6 there is an- 
other bond, whioh ls indissoluble. That it 
which I invoke; for I shall always place oon! 
dence in the regard of my father-io-law. I shall 
never oease to appeal to him from all that 
passos here. You eo how thoy attack mo, and 
how I defend mysell” 
In referenos to the peril with which Earope 
was threatened by the deepotio power of Busia, 


Napoleon sxid— 
+ For Austria to gain at the oxponse of France, 
is to love. Reflect on it, general. It is neither 


Anstria, nor Prussia, nor France, singly, that 
‘will be able to arrest, on the Vistula, the inun- 
dation of a people baif nomads, essentially con- 
quering, and whose dominions extend from this 
t% China.” 


be said—“Depart on your 
honourable mission of pesoemaker. Should 
your efforts be crowned with suocea, yoo will 
Seoure the affection and gratitude of a great 
netion. The French people, as wall as myself, 
earnestly wish for peace. I'am willing to make 
great sacrifices for this end. If it be refused, wo 
‘will defend the inviolability of our territory to 
‘the last drop of our 6! ‘The French have 
already shown that they know how to defend 
heir country ‘against foreign invaders. Adiou, 
When, om my entreaty, you mention 
Se vei ccxisios te bos er 1 
donbt not thet the voice that strikes their oars 
will awaken the most impressive recollections,” 

Francis, Alexander, and Frederick William 
‘had all been in the power af Napoleon. He had 
treated them, especially the two former, with a 

‘which had excited the surprise of all 

But now that disasters wore thicken- 

animous foe, they would 

ordinary courtesy. ‘They did 

not condescand even to return an answer to the 
‘pplication for an armistice. 

“The allied sovereigns,” saya Alison, “ were 
‘too well aware of the advantages of their situa- 
‘tion either to fall into the anare which Napoleon 
had laid for them, by sending back sierfeld 
with proposals for an armistice, or to throw 
them away by precipitating their attack befare 
their whole bad come up. Under pre- 
tence, therefore, of referring the proposals te 
the Emparor of Austria, Schwertzenberg sigded 
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them altogether, acd no answer was returned to 
from til efter the French bad recrossed the 
ine” 

Doring the 17th the battle was not renewed. 
‘The Allies, though outunmbering the French 
three to one, rendered cautious by the heroic 
Fesistance which Napoleon had presented, were 
waiting for Bernadotte, who, with » powerful 
reinforcement of sixty thousand troops, was 
hurrying to lend his aid in the elaughtor of his 
countrymen. Napoleon did not renew the con- 
flict, aa be hoped the Allies ware deliberating 
pon the propous for x cemation of Boulides 

fe, bowever, devoted the whole dey in pre. 


paring for the woret. He memed oe of 


igus, as rogurdlow of food and be 
lirocted avery movement in person. 

At night he returned to his tent in a painfol 
state of agitation, anxiously looking for the 
retun of General Merficld. The unspeakable 
magaitade of the interests at stake overwhelmed 
the soul of the Emperor. There rove before hima 
the vision of another day of merciless alanghtor, 
the pomsible anuibiation of hie army by reslstiess 
nurbert, the overthrow of the independence of 
France, and of all the free governments of 
Europe, and bis own personal rain. He was 
also worn dcwn with slecplessness and exhans- 
tion, and was wick and in pain. He conld not 
conceal hia anxiety, which increased every 
moment. His features were contracted, and his 
countenance lividiy pale. He threw himeslf 
into an easy-chair which stood at the farcher 
end of the tent, and, placing his hand upon his 
stomach, where the fatal disease was probably 
commencing ita ravages, said, 

“1 faal very i My mind bears up, but my 
body fails." 

Caulaincourt was slarmed, and exclaimed, 
hurrying towards the door, I will send for your 
physician, Ivan” 

“Nol nol” the Emperor replied, ‘I desire 
that you do not. The tent of a sovereign is as 
transparent as glass, I must. be up, to soo that 
‘every one 1 at hie post.” 

Bing suid Caclaincoart, taking che burning 
hands of the Emperor in his own, “] implore yon 
to fie down and take some rest. ‘Lie down, I en 


‘trest you.” 

“Y'cannot,” anid the Emperor. “A sick sol- 
jospital order; but I—T 
dulgence which 
granted to the poor soldier.” 

“As he nttered these words,” sys Canlain- 
court, “he heaved a deep sigh, and bis bead 
tank languidly on his bosom. “This scene will 
never be offaced from my memory. The recol- 
lection of it inspired me with courage in those 
subsequent hours when all was irreparably lost. 
Daring thove terrible scenes, whan my energy 
was nearly exhausted, when my resolution was 
on the point of yielding in the struggle with 

sdency, I thought of Napoleon on the 
‘ight of the 17th of October. Hor tmvial my 
own snffenngs appeared in comparison with 
tmose of the soble victim.” 
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‘The Emperor took the head of his fuithfal 
and sympathixing friend, and pressing } (oebly, 
said, “It in nothing; T shall soon be besser. 
Take care that no one enters.” 

“1 was in ap agony of alarm,” says Caulsin- 
conrt, “‘at seeing the Emperor in thia aad condi 
tion.” ‘The enemy was pressing on all sides, 
The fate of thonsands who were on the fiela of 
battle hung on the fate of Nupoleon. I offared 
‘up to Heaven one of those tacit prayers to which 
no can give adequate expromion. 
‘After a little interval, the Emperor, though etill 
breathing with difficulty, said, 1 foe! somewhat 
better, my dear Caulainooart.” He tock my aru 
and walked two or three times slowly up an 
down the tent, His conntenancs pin To 
samed ite wonted animation. Half an bour 
after this serious St of sickness, the Emperor was 
surrounded by his ataff, and was giving orders 
‘and deapatching messages to the different com- 
manders of corps. Day was beginning to dawa, 
‘and the carnage was about to recommence.” 

Jeon mounted his horse, he eaid to his 
escort, “This day will resolve great qnestion. 
‘The destiny of France is uboat to be decided on 
the field of Leipsic. Should we be viotoriona, 
aul our minfortanes may yet be repaired. Should 
we bs conquered, it is ixnpossible to foresse what 
may be the consequences of our defeat.” 

the nan ros in the clondless sky, the whole 
allied army was pat in motion. The spectacle 
nted from the steeples of Leipsic was 

in its sublimity. As far as the eye oonld 
in every direction, the dense columns of 
lies, in maultitudes which seamed innamer- 
were advancing upon the city. The clao- 
of martial bands, the neighing of horses, 
gleam of polished annowr in the bright rays 
the morning sun, and the confused murmur 
the interminable host, A le 
the of war which has never been 


; 


FL 


‘8 fow leagues in extent. 

‘Soon, londer than ten thousand thonders, the 
appaling tor of the battle commenced. Ada: 
tamale, blood, and woe ensued. The Fre 
could to their foes but about one hundred 
thousand men. The Allies, three hundred and 

any thousand etrong, were rushing npon them. 
fapeleon, recklem of danger, was moving 
through clonds of emoke and over heaps of the 
ain, from place to place, with such rapidity 
that it was extremely difficult for his escort to 
foliow him. He eermed to benr & charmed life; 
for while others were continually falling at hie 
side, he escaped unbarmed, “ During the whole 
of thie eventful day,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘in 
which he might be said to tight lous for vi 
is | man oont 
calm, decided, collected, and supported his 
tainished and broken squadrons in their valiang 
defence with a preeence of mind end courage 
‘a3 datarmined as he bad eo often exbibited ie 
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Mirvcting the tide of onward victory. Perbaps bis 
military talente were more to be sdmired when 
thus contending et once against Fortane and the 
superiority of number, than in the most distin- 

ished of his victorias when the fickle goddess 
Bag on his side.” 

t three o'clock in the afternoca, in the very 
hottest of the battle, Bernadotee waa advancing 
with s combined of Swedes, Russians, and 

‘against bis old companion in arma, 
Marebal Noy, who was defending an important 
post with some French end Saxon troops, and 
‘the cavalry of Wartemberg. It will be remem- 
ered that, at the batile of Wagram, Bernadotte 
had command of the Saxon contingent force, and 
that Napoleon reproved him for commending 
them at the expense of the rest of the army. 
Suddenly the whole Saxon corps, together with 
the cavalry of Wartemberg, twelve thousand 
men, taking with them forty guns end all their 
ammunition and equipments, abandoned their 
Post and passed over to the lines of Bernudotte. 
As they retired, they tarned the muzzle» of their 

8 against the French lines, and poured into 
Ee senonis of chaks feronet soma point- 
blank discharge. “The allied troops,” says 
Allison, “excited to the greatest degree by those 
favourable circumstances, now pressed 
sal joints to encircle the enemy.” 
by the Allies with shouta of exultation, Ney, 
Toft dofenceless, was compelled to retreat. AD 
‘tid-do-camp wae despatched to Napoleon with 
the intelligence of this disastrous event, The 
Emperor reined in bis horee, and for a moment 
eat motionless ne a state, stunned by the blow. 
Then raising his eyes to Heaven, he exclaimed, 
nif appoaiing to God. for jars, “ Lnfamovs!” 
Bat not another word was wasted: -not another 
toment was lost in useless repioings He 
promptly placed himself et the bead of a corps 
cof his guard, and hastened to the menaced point, 
‘The French soldiers were so indignant at this 
unbeard-of perfidy, that they fell with such 
‘yokemence upon the corps of Bernadotte, with 
their traitorous allies, as to force them into s 
Suumaltuons retreat. Shouting “ Vive +e 
perour !” “ Death to the Suxonal” the; 

‘with reslatlons fury, foto the eaecny’s ranks 
‘Thus all the day the conflict raged The 
French, with almost superhuman exertions and 
courage, everywhere beat back their assailants. 
Night at last came, and threw its silence and 
ing m over the scene of blood and misery. 
armies wore utterly exhausted by this long 
‘and dreadful stroggle. With an unyielding spirit 
Nepoleen rosoye fo renew the batsis te the fe 
wing day. Ho issu 1e necessary orders, 
fetsel to bls tan © erimgs bis an of ection. 
But at seven o'clock he raceiv 
tidings tbat there was not sufficient ammunition 
eft to sustain the action for two hours. Daring 
the battles of the 16th and the 18th, apwards of 
two hundred and tweuty thousand charges hed 
‘been expended, Retreat was now inevitable; 
ef ons burdred thousand man destitare 
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le these infamous deserters were received | 


of amnnuition, in the presence of three hundrea 
and fitty thonsend mou flushed with snocess. 

A conneil of war was immediately convenod, 
Imagination canvot paint = moro melancholy 
some. The ewfal uproar of battle had conse 
and nothing disturbed the ellence of the night 
bat the wail ot uuguish which ascended from the 
wounded and the dying over the extended field. 
‘The whole circumforence of the horizon, blazin, 
with the bivonss tres of the enemy, indicasar 
the apparant hopelessuess of the ion of the 
French. They bad no reserves to bring into 
sation, a4 reinforouments to expect, an choir 

ammunition was at Torgan, 

felon Gistant. “The macahaly and gouorels of 
Napoleon, in silence and dejection, gathered 
around him, There was little to be said, ab no 
one, in this drendfal emergency, ventured to give 
any decisive counsel. in the midet of the coa- 
ference, Napoleon, otterly overcume by fatigne, 
fell asleep in his chair. His arms were negli- 
gently folded, and his head fell upon bis breast, 
3, in the oblivion of slumber, bis spirit found a 
momentary respite from cere and anguish, His 
otficers, commiserating his woes, gazed sadly on 
him in profound silence, At the end of fifteen 
minntes be awoke, and, casting # look of astonish- 
ment on the circle around him, exclaimed, “ Am 
Lawake, or is it a dream?” 

Napolecu uttered cot a word of reprosch to 
add to tbe anguish of those wbo, by refusing to 
marcb npon Berlin, hed brought upon the army 
this awfil dister, All bis tireless epergins mere 
sroused anew to extricate hie troops with the 
same ulacricy as if bis ows counsels had provailed. 
On what page has history recorded an act of 
higbor moguanimity? In one hour the exhausted 
soldiers, bungry and bleeding, were on the march, 
urging the desperate retreat. 

Jpsio, containing about forty thousand in- 
habitants, was situated in « large ond fertile plain, 
‘There was but one bridge across the River Water 
by which the French could retire. At this point 
there was witnessed « scene of the most awful 
confasion, as, in the darkness of the night, in- 
fautry, cavalry, and ertiilery, with all the pon- 
deroas and lumbering machinery of war, crowded 
and choked the narrow passage, Napoleon passed 
most of the night in superintending in person 
the perilous retreat, The carp fires were re- 
plenished and kept blazing to deccive the foa, 
Marmont and Ney wera cliarged to-protect the 
flanks of the retiring columns. To Macdonald 
was assigned the arduons command of the rear. 








During the onrunge of the preceding day, Na- 
Joon, on the field of battle, had rewarded the 
of Poniatowski with a marshals baron. 

Be now called the acblo Pole before hiry, and 


the appalling | eaid— 


“Prince, to you I assign the defence of the 
southern fanboxirg.”” : 

~ Sire,” answered the marebal, “I foar that 1 
Ihave too fow soldiers left.” 

* Well,” replied the Emperor, ot tin 
“pnt you will deiond it with iden chk have 


every con 
ceivable brutality, with the conflagration of 
dwellings, and with the carnage of peaceful in. 
habitants, He resolved to appeal in their bebalf 
to the meroy of the Allies, and sent a fag of 
trnoe, with proposals to spare the town, Bot 


when,” says Sir Walter Soott, “ ware victorious 


generals Serge from prasoating miltery ad. traced 


the mere considerations of | 
was 


‘wantay 
Nopoleon, on his side, 


tha cappy Sy bee an Larter i tae 
; : 

paid eye his orders ® deputation wae 
Lei ‘These deman: 


‘vastly inotessed the peril with which he was 
already overwhelmed; and he did this, notwith. 
standing the Saxon army had abandoned him, 
and the Royalista were already firing from the 
windows upon his retreating troops. 
‘While the balle and abelis of the Alles were 
thickly falling in the streets of Leipsic in 
th entered the city 
his final interview with the King of 
cony, who had accompanied him . 
Thwat 8 melancholy and subline parting of 
two¥friends, endeared to each other by 
ties of friendahip. ‘Tho aged King, having heard 
of the\infamous conduct of his army, was over 
with anguish. Napoleon, forgetti 
nis own woes, endeavoured to sssuage tho gri 





‘Napoleon was dt 
betrayed by 80 a his heart clung to 
those friends who remained faithful. He still 


imploring the Emperor to consult his owa 
P Relactantly, japcoon pilded, 

"T wald nat lave yon,” sed ho, “but that I 

a2 my presence increases 2. 

wil’ tosist to longer. Heosive ‘ay. adleux. 

When ber power shall rota, France will repay 

you the debt of gratitude which I have con 


aperer then deseended to the gatan of 
‘socom yy Frederick Augustus, 
soaschs ere, aa, Gaal esse, 
leave of each other, never to mect again. 

his hors, and, addreting 


f 


steps, and, passing through the osatre of tho 
city, iasned dy a gate on the opposite side, whilo 

‘ballete of tha enemy were falling thickly 
.. Riding along the boxtevards, he 
made the entire cirsuit of the city, til) he arrived 
‘4 the suburb near the head of the bridge. Here 


again he encountered such an scoumulation of 





baggage-way astillery-waggons, and the 
tumultooes best of tho rieang army, that 
farther advance was imposible. 
genoy, friendly aie sondated Bim ta 
garden through @ narrow lane, an: a 
Sreaitousrocte to the head of the bridge, Tins 
narrowly he effected hia escape. 

The great stane bridge of the Elster, across 


which the disordered mass of the French army 

‘were crowding, bad been mined. Many 

of wwder were ‘beneath its arches 
‘Montfort bad orders to apply the torch the 

moment the last of the French troops bad passed, 

ihe enaey: 
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stypoud, were pouring inte Leipsio, she == All nations reversthe memory of thisillustrious 
‘heavens with their exaltant then, cot cheng man. Se ie onetins Tere 2s Set Me 


I 
it 


‘The corporal, losing his in 

ia scone of carnage and mmult, applied the ties, many of the noblest spirits of Harope, If Na- 
fatal torch. With = frightfal fhe poleon ls to be consigned to the graveof infay, 
Twridge was thrown into the air. five he mnst be socompanii . 
thousand of the French army, with two hundred of the most illustrions men earth haa known. 
pieces of cannon and ‘hundred The verdict which ovademns Napoleon must also 
‘wera thus cut off from the main body, condemn Penistowski, Bessléres, Duroe, Désaix, 





shout any possibility either of defence or re- Eugéne, Mucdonald, Caulainoourt, Ney, Lannos, 
ay ‘and a host of others, who, with desthless affeo- 
ion, espoused the cause he advocated. This is 
moving masses behind oould not at onoe be making infamy reputable, 
mopped, and thousands of men and horses, with ‘The victorious Allies now assembled, with 
cannon and waggons, were crowded into the deep shouts of exaltation, im the great equare of 
stream, presenting scene of horrorand destrao- Leipsia, Mo pen oan desatibe the horrible soone 
tion which the pamage of the Beresina hardly which the interior of the «ity presented. The 
lelod, streets were filled with heaps of the dying and 
‘Phe Franch trogpathe out, i deep broke (bf the dead not merely ef combatants but of 
directions. Mi spurred children. 
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and fled in all Citisens, aged men, women, and 
his horee into the river, and saved himself by The houses ware shattered and blown into frag. 
ig: Poni: ‘in the rear, and ments by the terrific oannonade. y of 
the arta aaplooy, deo Li sword, od acs reise Bibbs onimona begeage-meggosy, 
the « jroken caimons, beggage- 
od to the officers around and all the motériel of war, were strewod in 
now becomes us to dle with rain around. Mangled horses, 
! Ibnbs, end pools of rae pac yr tee ements, 
‘With his little band he dashed into the midst _ The Emperors of and Ar the 
af the enomy’s troops, and out apumage dhrongh, King of Prosin, sooompanied by « ma 
Faint and bleeding, with one arm shattered by « suite, and deafening the city with clarion notes 
ballet, he reached the River T caal of slp, etared by te sathern bane, At 
stream which it was nocemsary to cross before he the same moment, Bernsdotte, also surrounded 
eased the Klnar, He plunged iato the water by wra’e mont exalts pageant, catered by the 
while his purruers wore close after him. Hisex- eastern gates. The Royalist parry in Leipsic, 
haustod hores ennk beneath his weight, and was who wotld regain epulance and power by the 
wept down the stream. The heroio marshal, overthrow of the popular party, received the 
however, attained the opposite shore, and there, Allies with svery demonstration of joy. 
fainting thongh fatigue and loes of blood, with ‘The friends of reform retired in silence and 
tha bullets of bis pursuers wl around him, anguish to their dwellings, or abandoned their 
‘he with difficulty mounted another which homes and the rei 
‘ho found upon the bank, whose rider had fallen, escape 
Spurring rapidly across « narrow space of, Ia the 
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by a storm of shot, he plunged boldly into 
the Elster. ‘The steed Bore him safely 
but, in endeavouring to struggle up the 
cipitons bank, be fell back apou Bs 
bleeding, exha 


“Poniatowski was» noble character, fall of | "re hundred and fity ploowy of cunnos,” n7t 
honour and bravery. It waa my intention to Allson,“nine hundred obariote and smmenitiae. 
hhave made him King of Poland bad I succeeded {o2t00 inoslonianis drantity at barge cialec 
im Busia." loa, bwalve of brigadsyand Guity inousnnd othee Bet 


to secure his own escape at the ex 
‘of the lives of bis friends. A story 50 
sly maserted 





he sbandoned 
Naplea 
Marat, 2 fearions 


though ewordrman, and 2 
saan cxpuble of sudden and herois im 








believed, and 


elible stain upon the character of 


"PO" Marat, the allied Powers guranteed to bim and 


his heirs the throne of Naples, which guarantee 
they subsequently perfdiomly violnted. The 
icoes of silver wore never paid. 

fe do but give utterance to w- 
ion even of Napoleon's enesniea when we cay 
thatthe: animity which he manifested daring 
‘the whole of this dreadfal orisis was such as has 
never toon 


sorpasted. 
Napsleon bad with him but eighty thoomnd 

men.” Six bundred thousand were i 
freely in parvait of him, to rub, Uke an inon- 
dating wave, into France. He conld no longer 
afford his Blends any protection, ‘Their aterspt 
te protect him would only remlt to ther uior 
rain. Ho called before him the troops of the 
various German contingents who still remained 
faithful, released them from all further oblign- 
tions to him, and, supplying them with money 
and jisions, itted them to retire to 
where he knew they would be im 
arms againet 


compelled to tam their 


i 


their 
mediately 
him. 


Thong! 

compalsion, still, by passing over to the; enemy 

several weeks soonerthan Nepoloan ba 
he the Emperor into extreme embarrass 
¢ Bavarian army was now marching, 
the guidance of the Allies, to out off the 
of the French, ‘There was, however, a 
corps of Bavarian stil with Napoleon. 
remained faithfal to him, notwithy 
‘tae defection of thelr sovecsign, Dir 


it 


198.) DEFECTION OF HIS FRIENDS. “a 
these soldiers, who were bound over the plains ank toan- 

bo obey their lawfal governmant, them tains of the Peninmla, The sumber of aatives 
terans of gratitnde fer their fidelity, and dis- who perished no tongue can tell, ‘Two hundred 
reimed them to return to their King, who would thousand of her adversaries were elther killed, 


ionmediately be compelled to direst their arms wounded, or taken prisoncre; snd yet all this 
ingt the enfesbied bands of the Franch. He Ume Napoleon was cagaged with 2veranias 80 
a letter tohis former ally, Maximilian, much m: formidable, that be eonld bard turn 
in which he wrote— 4 Dasding glance towards his fou in Spain 
“Bavaria having disloyally,and without notice, General Soult was laft, with emfsebled forces, 
doclared war against France, I might, with jastioe, rasist aa he could the Duke of Wellington. 
have detained these a prisoners of war; Most wt St. Hi 
but sack a step would destroy the confidence jiaed for the defection of his allies “To 
TREE vib Git oops ey re to repose honour of human nature,” he said,“ and even 
in me. I have, th abstained from any act to the honour of kings, [ mustonoe more. 
of retaliation.” that never was more virtue manifested than ami 
‘These soldiers were strongly attached to Napo- the basencss which marked this period. I never, 
loon; bat, yielding to crael neoessity, they sor fe arucmment, bad omnes to comin invidualy, 
rowfully retired from the French of of 


only monarch who, since the 
county, hed nitared a word of sympathy in thir 


‘As Napoleon bad been compelled to weaken his 
foroas in Spain, the popular cause was efectoally tem agents parade oblit 
appressed there. Coloual Napier snys— infamy of the Saxons, who returned to cur ranks 
“Lord Wellington's victories had pnt an end for ths purposs of destroying us? Their: 
te the intercourse between Ji and the beoame proverbial among the troops, who 
Spaniards who desired to make tarms with the ume the word dasomer to. deaignate a soldat 
cs; bt the people, not losing hope, formed who asseinstarancther, To crownall it vara 
# etrong anti-Knglish party. The sernies, ex- Frenchman, a man for whom French blood hed 
tremely blgwéed both in religion and polities, bed purchased @ crown, « norl 
the whole body of the clergy on their side. gave the Snishing stroke toour disasters.” 
Those doctrines ware comprised in two sentences Napoleon remained a 
an absolute king; an intolerant church. The organting his army, and then reamed his line 
i by ll ardent of march. Swarrns of Cossacks, savage in garb 
iy and popalece snd in characte, hung upon his rer, not daring 





Inthis ict, En, ended on her ians, strong in and in osy and bsd 
quashed ais, rcen came pan 
sabalitoed Gotia. sod, Poctgal with ralieas te cub off » 





- - 
with words of fe eK die Doe enone 
for their idolized boy. The st ild waa minishing the enemy's forcas cannot justify.” 
of nn rehbunce to Gas cagolatn, Cooecd Rapp 

2 


was pi 
ran all Germany. All the States of the Con- part of the articles 
faderasion of the Rhine ware now arranged under the Russian pris , 
their standards, forte bad been given up, when I learned that the 

“The lesser Prinoas,” says Sir Walter Soott, ipo Alecaner fue! Un ratn, Tho 


a cartain period, « year's income of their terri _ With such perfidy was Napoleon ever assailed. 
tories ‘a contingent of soldiers double in How noble and magnanimous does his 

numbers to that formerly exacted by Bonaparte, when contrasted with that of the Allies! 
for the good cause of the Alliance.” ly, one after another of the garrisons 


to foros the Bourbons upon & people 

and could adait of no terms but euch as provided who hed rejected them, to rivet upon 
foe conducting the w of war, sad Spats the chains of the most 
i = 


ma} AEVLECTIONS ON THE CAMPAIGN, 453 
ore 


then Europe would ones again repose in the therefore his first object was to effect my 
quickade of the dark ages, throw. The came Wi a aie ‘gaioe 


In speaking of this memerable campaign, other words which I uttered in the a 
Repoleon aid at Bt. Helens— heart. When I seid that ‘France stood 


i 


1 wi 

“T How wae I perplexed, whem sanversing en move in need of me than in 
this enbject, to find myself the only one te judge this solid trath was declared to be mere excess 
of the extent of our danger, and to adopt means of vanity. Bat, my dear Las Cams, yoo now 
‘fo avert it] [was harassed on the one hand by see that E can relinquish ev. 1g; Ata as to 
‘coalesced Powers, who threatened our very what I endure here, forings cannot be 
and on the other by. the spinit of my long. My life is limit 3 but the existence of 


oo 

rl oa 

in my rear, encouraged the mistaken course of conquered st Maren would have en- 

publio opinion, instead of seeking to ‘& oomntered. all the ditastarn of 
per direction, and suffered me to be tormented without thoss igies of glory wl 00- 

by Semands for Pesos, when they ought to hare Seeded, and whish wil tbe immortal. It was the 
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her destinies, her principles, depended politician th ad ee 
er destinies, her on me Hoian, the most profound staterman—! 
akens.” arms Poland, Gamay, Ttaly, Portugal, Spais, 
“Sire,” aaid Lan Casas, “this was the opinion and France. Fortuna, that name for the ua- 
sezerally entertained; end yet some pari re- Known combinations of infinite, power, was 
Froacbed you for it, axelaining with bitterness, wanting to him, and without her aid the dosigas 
* Why would he oomnes everything with himealt of man arene Scbblas sx 4 toubled ooo,” 
Personally 
“That was s vulgar scousation,” the Emperor 
replnd. My atnaion waa not cue of my own 
Fas Srodaond entry by Sue Bee nnd nazar 
it was inced entis is nagore 
of cleeasaances- by te cont af tro oppo CLAPTRR LIX. 
Sail tis ange, indeed they wero incor 
ey were 
av parr to go back othe pated proeding yoo spay tema he Rapes Ascend 
Bramaire, when our iat dissolation Was  gddreas to the Senate—Object of she Alllee—Trath- 
complete, foreign ae do mony ot Nepter: of Cat Patriothan of Car 
struction ce itable? From mo- —Rot-Offor of Gustay 
ment when wo decided on the concentration of  Chsrsetar of Joneph—Strength of the Alles, ' 
power, which could alone save us, when we de- ‘Tia war had now become a struggle for the 
farnined on the nity of doctrines and resouroe, dathronement of Napoleon, end for the efeotual 
which rendered as a mighty nation, the destinias suppression, throughout Europe, of those prin 
of France depended solely on the character, the ciples ofrepablioan equality towhish the Franch 
measures, and the principles of him who had Revolution had given birth. There never was & 
beam invested with this accidental dictatorship. goverument so popular as not to have its opposi- 
From thet moment the public interest, the Sioie, tion In every nation and state allied to France, 
woes enysslf. there ware many Royalists ready eagerly to join 
“These ors, whsh Eaddramed to man who the aed armies In the tomy aaa 
capable of i mh, Were | to regain ilegens 
Se nee eiaed ant ULdupened, ee arise dl Sritoceasion chee ee oa 
Yeas the enemy felt the fall faces of therm, and ‘mies of the ore intelligent portion of the pop 
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one naturally learns to d 
tien, end to aspire to that of his fortunate school- 
The groctr’s soa cannot see why be 
thould not become an advooste, a journalist, » 
es well as the waalthier’ and noble- 


“ Napoleon,” enys Las Cases, “truly was, and 


‘to Napoleon's oncur that such men 
ware contending bin. 


Lage 


tal 
a 


ft because my deeds do not san to socord 
My dear sir, how little you 
men and things! Is the necosat 
woment nothing in your eye? Were I to 
the reins only fora moment, neither you 
probably sleep another ‘night in the 


it 


the eatablie! 
‘was cossntial wi under other 
‘would not be called for. Liberty was compelled 


to make sacrifices to prosarve: Berslf from 
struction. When the ahip is in peril of founder- 
ing in the storm, even the richest freight tomst 
bbe cast into the sea. 

‘The Allive now advanced triumphantly towards 
the Rhine, Napoleon ronsed all his energies to 
west the emergency. “Though age,” says Bour- 
Yienne, “might have been supposed to have de- 
Prived him of some of his activity, yet, in thet 

T beheld him asin his most vigorous youth. 
Again he developed that fervid mind, which, a» 
in his early conquests, anvibilated’ time 
gpece, and stemed omnipresnt in ita encrgi 

rence, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, assomed 

of Stale rupguted to Napaaos at i wight 
aj to Ne it wi 

not be wise to annonnee to the people the humi- 

listing truth that the frontiers of France were 


“ Wherefore,” replied Napoleon, “should not 
‘the trath be told? Wellington has entared the 
the Russians menace the north; the Aus 
ewes hehe ins 

TANOG, BN ‘ve 
not risen, en masee, to drive him back,” There 
must be an impulse given, All must march, 
Tt is for councillors, fathers of familios, 
honds of the nation, to set the example. People 
sak peace when ali should echo to the call 

war. 








18) 
‘extolled the Bourbons, and defamed in 


« 
orrespondence which had taken pleos with the 
‘Allies, both before and after the battle of Lal 
He wished to prove to tis nation that he 
neglected no exertions to arrest the 
calamities of war. A committee was appointed 
dy doth bodies to and report upon the 


districts, their Inffusnos over the peasantry was thet was to 2S Boner bola 
‘omnipotent. on tha democracy. He ‘to identify 
‘The Count <f Artois, aRarwarls Charles X., himself with dhe enclent ordarof things. It war 


hastened to join the army of the Avutriane 
His on, the Duke of Angouléme, who bad 


musried the unbappy daaghtar of Louis XVL, upon 


and whose tragio in ent with her brother, 
the Dauphin, in ‘ample, has moved the 
sympathies of the world, hestoned to the head- 
quarters of the Duke of Wellington, The Count 


of Provence, subsequently Lools XVHL, was 
redding at Hartwell, Eopland, He was an 
ingrm, gouty old man of threascore 


‘anwisld 
‘Vauble to 





the best posible terma for inst He did 
orerrtting, 1g in his power to thwart the exertions 
fapoleon and of the nation. In the Council 
of State and in the saloons of the capital, he 
Inoossantly advised submission. 

‘On the 20th of December, Napoleon assembled 
the Senate, He opened the session in person, 
‘and thus addressed the members :— 

“ Splendid victories have illustrated the French. 
Feral bere rented thw Pore saan 

vo rendered those na 

or have tured them against us France seek pecivate 
now bave beon in danger but for the energy and 
‘the anion of the a <= Loalng mgd 
cireumstances, 1) jooght to 
summon ‘you arvend te, ‘My heart has nood of 
fhe snd afetion of my mubjects, I 

we never been seduced by prosperity. Adversity 
‘will find me superior to io robe 7 have often 
given peace tothe nations when thoy bad deat 
everything. « @ nesta 
bave raised up monarchs who fate alaee ae 
=. pong eating gr eigone tary 
devigus for the happiness of the world, A 
monarch aud s father, I feel that pesca edie to 
the security of thrones as well a families. No- 
thing on my partis an obstacle to the re-este- 
blishment of peace. You are the natural organs 
of the throne. i fo yu to gee an examle 


of energy which ma: in La 

bri sean er pone i the at wy 
us, ‘They hay first interests of 
our pola Thevnee tae ot nite awa which 
England has sought im vain, during four oen- 
taries, to impose tpon France.’ I am confdeat 
What in this crisis 





i ‘of monarchical Enrope om 

the other. ‘This policy might have been unwise, 

but there i eidence that He sncaraly hough i 
4 


the then 





ee the overwhelmin, th 
Be. =< were = in mee the 
and 


fscobics on the one 


for his overthrow. 
torial Commission, M. Fontanes, concluded his 


ihe condnaed atest of the 
Ae wil te wing rer ‘ 


Against thet vat tho has morited ie 
st great man Ww " 
oie for he it was who, in re~ 
Cetin the throns of , extingnishe” 
the voloano wich whioh thay wore ail mentosd.” 
"repo a horton, Unt 
Napoleon bad become 


opured apainat = They had secured 
a secre 
cane pe mere, bet bad lost him 
the enthneiasm of the 

Times aur aoe Qvertaned. One any 
had perished upon the snows of Rosia, another 
upoa the plains of Saxony. ‘The conscription 
snd taxation hed borne heavily upon all classes, 
All Europe had been combining, in an intermin. 
in. able seriee of wars, against rovol ionry Franca, 
It asemed impossible any longer to the 
sontice. The major tive Body 
‘adopted the report of their committes, containing 
the Gllowing sentiments, deeply wounding 


oct sees a Sete tain 

maintain @ 
too extansive territory, ywhlch they soe to fear, 
Sooll nom ach ‘eal gresizeee to apdeosive 
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report to be suppressed. diate, 
sembled the Connell of State, and thus expremed 
hie sentiments on the subject :— 
You are aware, gentlemen, of the dangers to sider the throne ss nothing more than « piece of 
which this country is exposed. Without any velvet over a chair? The throne consists 
obligation te do eo, I thonghs it right to consult im the unenimons wish of the netion in favour of 
the deputies of the Legislative Body. Theyhave their sovereign, Our position is surrcunded with 
nonverted thin ect of my eonfiderce into @ difficulties, By adhering to my views, you 
‘waqpen me, that is to say, against the might have been of the greatest asi to 
mite ad of assisting me, they obstruct me. Nevertheless, I trust thet, with the help of 
‘ay eferta ‘We should sesume an attitude to Godand of the army, J ehell extricate myself, if 
heck the advance of the enemy. betrayed. Shoald 1 fl, 
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$nde invites him, of showing to bim a to you alone will be ascribed the evils which will 
front of brass, they anveil to him onr wounds. desolate our common country.” 
They stun me wi for peace, while ‘The Duke of Rovigo, who bas recorded the 


the ouly means to obtain it is to prepare for war. above interview, saya that the Emparor, on re- 

‘They speek of grievances. Bat theas ars sub. turning to his cabinet, shawad no particalar indi. 

Jects to be discussed in private, and not in the cations of dinpleasare, agsinst Legislative 

Presence of tn enemy. Body. With that wonderful magns 

Was I inaccessible to them? Did I ever over characterized 

show myself averse to rational ent? Ttis the best intentions. “He, however, obsorved 

conclusion. Legislative that he 

things behind him, when he was on 
ing to join the army, where 

quite enongh to engage hia atten~ 
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Twonld wll do toy duty. | My determination 
perfectly Iogal. If every one here will sct 
‘wortbily, I shall yet be invincible, as wall before 
the enemy as behind the shelter of the ie 

Notwithstanding thia prorogation, a few days 
after, on the 1st of January, a deputation from 
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the congratulations of the season to the Kin- 
peror. As they entered the room, Napoleon ad- 
‘vanced to meet them. In earnest tones, which 
were subdued by the spirit of eerloumness 
‘sadness, he thus spoke :— 

“Gentlemen of the Chamber of Depa! 
‘You axe sbout to return to your respective 
partments Thad called you together 
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atterly ineinoere, that th 
Fositeyot the people of Be 
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Ho anys tha negotiations ef the 
eee eee tom tee be ‘beginning. 


‘apoleon sent Caulaincourt to the head- 
quarters of the Allies to make ever: They bed Lractrad pel 
Powar t promote peace. consented to 

of conference, in ti ‘to a time to bring 
> p their recarren France was exhausted. 
Allies had alain so man; the French in 
iniqaitons wars, that tsice 
loft untilled for want of labourers; 
cosh eee ee a 

‘6 it 
of men were now ete march to invade 
almost defenceless Empire. It is utterly 
sible but that Napoleon must have wish 
peace. But nobly bs resolved that be 
perish rather than submit to disbonour. 
generous heat will throb in sympathy with this 

lecision. 


ail 
Wake 
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words—'E wiah for perce. I wish for it without 
Say rescivesin or Uber tbonaht But, ‘net 
court, F will never accede to dishonourable coudi- 
tious. It is wished that peace should be based 
‘on the indwpsndence of all nations. Be ft 50. 
‘This is one of those Utopian dreams of which 
experience will prove the 
Sore solieheued hum. thst of Ghoes' stam he 
wero born kings, Thosa men have never quitted 
their gilded 
except with their tutors. Tell them, I imprem 
upon them, with all the snthority we are entitled 
to exercise, that cap be durable only inas- 
much as it shall be reasonable and just to all par- 
ties, To demand absurd concessions, to impose 
conditions whioh annot be saoseded te consistently 
with the dignity and importance of France, is to 
declare s deadly war agaivst me, I will never 
consent to leave France less than I found her. 
‘Wore I to do uo, the whole nation, masse, would 
be entitled to call me to scocant Go, poten, 
court. You know tho difficulties of 217 Position: 
‘Hesven grant oT my succeed 4 
spare couriers. me in iigees ey ss 

CO ae er ae Oe 

‘4 Qur real enemies,” says Caulaincoort, 
who had vowed our destruction, were 


(§ EFFORTS TO OBTAIN PEACH 
allied frmmem and forbearance amid so many 


- Tr ly wrote to the Emperor, 
the de of on a merel 

e e served merely to 
the lrevoeatly Bod 3 ‘eterminstion net to 
the time wo were thus 


ee tis Allied Foren oe 
nine ates itty Sagneey tampo- 


the Duke of Rovigo, Ni 
iad rales . er exteral Etta, al 


the Powers of including En, hav. 
tckaowledged thers buss at Frck ing, Finuoe 


inced to oa ad lentes Sosbt ast roams toes 
the relative power she possessed twenty 
.. What she bas aquired towards the 
© Rhine does not compenpate for what 
and Prussia have soquired 
the partition of Poland, 
aggrandized themaclves, ‘To 
France back to her former state 
ar and todegradoher. Neitherthe 
yperer nor the Republic, if it should spring 
‘anew from this state of agitation, can ever 
subsoribe to euch a condition. I have taken my 
determination, which nothing oan change. Can 
T consent to leave France Iees powerful than I 
found her? If, therefore, the Allies insist upon 
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Iastly, to abdicate, if the nation should not enp- 
port me. The throne haa no charms forme, I 
‘will never attempt to purchase it at the price of 


‘My policy is dishononr. 


In the midat of these days of disaster, when 
Napoleon's throne was erambling bensath him, 
Share were exhibited many noble examples of 
disinterestadness and fidelity. The illustrious 
end virtuous Carnot, trus to his republican prin- 
Giples, bad refused to aqcept office under the 
Eqpire. Napoleon had eae: i 
sought bis aid. Carnot, retirin 
ments of the imperial court, was boried in s- 


clusion and poverty. His pecuniary embarrass. 
ments at length Became bene that they 








os mae, ad immediatly sent, 
letéer, ample fands for the supply 
Mi waste Yates hed elled a gloom Was 
gathering around the Emperor; 
upon 
cleon were in danger of ruin, 
out Carnot came to the and 








were 
‘the cause of 


Acstzia, and Swoden. ‘There was x determined In that rescue, 
resolution to exterminate Nezlow, snd come offered himself to Napoleon for the defonoe of 
ently all negotiations prov 

Sacoceding day gave birth Yo anew contige "Ta 
proportion as we mcoepted what was 

pretensions rose wp, and no sooner was one 
‘culty emoothed down than we bad to 
another, I know not how I mvomersd 


we RAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Tisis. 


“The offer,” sas Cech ts hn ‘Toe Duke of Wellington, witha hundred and 
pile, of ta old ia, without forty thousand British, Portuguese, and Spanish 
‘pat little. Suet sage that he cramps trosps, having driven the Franch seldiera ont of 
elie, whose oo pail ventiments are known, Spain, wes now overruaning the vontheen dex 
Tight have tbo allot of rallring to your eagiee paroments of Pranoe. in waslost.-Napetsen 





‘a number of persons as to the Sonseanentl released Ferdinand, and restored 
which they ipa eke and who might him to bis throne, ‘The perfidions wretch mani- 
think that the ‘way to serve their country {ested no gretivude whatever towards his English 
‘was to abandon it.’ deliverers, He Seauee into « treaty 
In keg hie gery ‘of France, the hostile to En, 
by the lbels aguine: Na “Thus did the sverelgn, mS Alsen, he 
‘arms, and had regained his vie pa 


weraled that they tigtt bo led against the profuse ahelting of Ey Tapia Book Tale the 
invading foe, The leadera of the Jacobin clubs first use of his promised to banish from 
In Paris offered their services in rozsing the his dominions ihe Alter toes words, ‘ad 
feoary of the lower order as in the days of berated him from prison and placed him onthe 
the old Revolution, if Napoleon would receive throne.” 
them into his alliance, surrender to their writers “Ferdinand,” eays Colonel Napier, “ became 
and to their orstore the press and the tribune, once more the King of Spain. He had been 
and allow them to sing their revolutionary songs rebellious son in the palsce, a plotting traitor at 
in the stroote and in the theatres. Napoloon Aranjues, a dastard at Bayonne, an effeminate, 
listened to their proposition, hesitated for a superstitions, fawning slave at Veloncay, and 
moment, and then resolutely replied, now, after aix yeurs of captivity, he rstumed to 
“Naw Tahal God in bata sorae chance of is wa oountry aa ungrateful and cruel. fyTAtt, 
safety, but none with these wild demagognes. He would have been the most odious and 
There can be no connexion between them and contemptible of princes if his favourite brother, 
monarchy ; none, between Le alate and 1 Den Carls, bad not existed” 


rely ministry; between revol Sock wore the resats of the English wer ta 
the tribunal of the pe NEE Bo al Spain, A greater curse one nation never inflicted 
TE ra a cect ake ‘upon What oe Be now? What 

lage ‘would she now bave been the energies of 6 


bs of Sweden, who government, under Joseph Bonaparte, 
ball sivape neon coy re that Napoleon Pour dietiea throughout the Penusnla? This 
was the Boast described in the Apocalypes, sow King, whom the English drove from Spain, was 
sangely afore] his services to the Emperor. sincere, enlightened, conscientious man, devoted 
to make himself the rallying-point of to the public welfare.” 
the old Royalist party in Sweden, He would When Joseph ascended the throne of Spain, 
thus greatly embarress the movements. of the Cevallos, the secretary of State, notified the eo- 
treacherous Bernadotte, and stand some chance cession toallthe foreign Powers. By all of them, 
of his throas. It was e curions care with the exception of England, he was formally 
of a legitimate monarch who had been deposed recognised. The Emperorof Russia, acquainted 
by the people spplying for aid to Napoleon, in with the exalted personal character of Joseph, 
to overthrow the elected monarch, and to added felicitations to his acknowledgments, 
wratore him fo hia harediary claims, Notwith- Even Ferdinand was oo well satisfied with the 
tending the strength of the temptation, Ne- bargain be hed made, that he wrote Joseph let. 
poleon magnanimoualy refused to listan to his tere of congratulation, “Madame Joseph Bons 
overtares, parte” says the Dochess of Abrantes, “is an 
“ T have reflected,” he said, “that if Ireceived angel of goodness. Pronounce her name, and 
bim, my Sigaleyonld socultn me to make all the indigent, all the unfortunate in Paris, 
exertions in his favour; and, as I no longer rule Naples, &c., will repeat it with blouings, Never 
the world, common minds wontd not hsve failed did she hesitate a moment to set about what she 
todisoover,in the interest Tight have dilayed conodived to be her duty. Her unalterable 
for him, an impotent hetred against Bermadotte, Kindness, har active charity, gain het the love of 
od on had ‘been de dethroned by the a i 
voice of the people, and it was voice ere, an writer, in his “History of 
had been elev In taking abate go Reelab tt says, *¢ What- 
- Stans f should bree aos guilty of ever Shieoeons ay have been made to the 
Sgmistency in my conduct, and have acted mpon pastioular mode in which Napoleon effected the 
acordaat regeneration of this country, ft will doubtless be 
ie caterally recoguieed os a0 ex: enough for posterity to Know that the Houoar 
hibition “of toe very nicest seaee of belonged to him alone; the principle was an- 
Napoleon might thor kare ely cubed gua paramount to every other oonsidar- 
Soom, bo to fall rather than call Emad there ever existed m case in politios 
forces of fepotia to ba aid ‘There ia, or morals wherein the end justified the means, 
package bo fosens in Napoleon's career more that of resouing whole people from the lowest 
‘Robly Mustrative of his lofty obarncter. + and most shisct state of misery aud degradation 





Sicily, nor 
old masters 


seventy thousand to encounter the maltitadinons 
lhosts Growding down upon him from tie Rhine. 


‘TAKES HIS LAST LEAVE OF HIS WIFE AND CHILD. 


CHAPTER Lx. 


5 

‘Yiew with Je 1S-— Bold resclve of 
of the oa. 

Napoleon at Fontainebless. 


On Sanday, the 24th of Jancsry, 1814, Nay 
afer ashing mau, roost ofthe diguitares 


leon, after attending iv ice 
of the Empire tn tbe grant veloou of th leriem. 
Aiagemperor entered the spertment preceded by 
the Empress, and leading by the hand hisidaliza 

a child of extraordinary beauty, not yet 
years of age. The child was dvoased in 
‘uniform of the National Guard, while Inco. 


ef} 





Hiant ringlets of golden hair were ol over 
his shoulders, ‘The Emperor was calm, but « 
deep shade of melancholy overepread 


foatares, 
‘The moet profound sadness reigned in the assem- 
Bly. Ins ceremony grave and solemn, the Em- 
‘press was snvetted with the Regonoy, and took 
the requisite oath of office. ‘The Emperor, then 
edvencing, with ie ee, into the centre of the 
‘circle, in tones which thrilied apon every heart, 
‘dressed them == 
—I depart to-night to place 
we iat te sia ing 
i 


aul 


ai 
ie a 
il 

; 


he withdrew, aaying to thowe near him, “Fare 


of *8l, gentlemen; we shall perhaps meet again.” 


science he tenet 
, Napoleon, 7 

piirate Papers, snd em his wife and his son 

the last time, left the Talleries to join the 

amy. He nevor sew either wife or child again. 

coplogallcppeion bette them Theyturved 

the etrciour proclamation thst every French 

who should be taken with arme in bis 

endea to defend his country, should 

‘be shot as ,and that every vil and 


‘tid, town which offered any resistance should be 


burned to te ground, ven Mr, Lanka ow 
laine, “ This, aseuredly, was 6 outrage 
gaint Uae mont neared and inalienable 
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Mapcleon. drove rapidly tn his carriage about bled at Rothlerre forty thousand troops, Ths 
hundred miles of F te and St. woh fear 
Srmice May Sirus nen mcmueenreneae 





soldiers, he encountered the leading Comacks of As 8 winter's dari 
Blacher'sarmy. He immediately fall upou them, scene, Nay to leaving ax 
sod routed disa eutraly. Being inforaed tai thonmand of his vatane band, i= every bitecos 


Blocher hnd a powerfal army near Troyes, about form of niutilatioa, upon the fresen ground. 
fihy miles walt Veg, Neve tl Alexander and Feeder Willem, fem ons of 
the next dey throngh will fore rds, and ine the neighbonring avighia, witnemed, with wx. 
Itatic l 


arvoching ruin, to surprise the nnvaspecting exaltation, this 
self-confident fe, The ‘with Blusher, though « fighter, 
-ountiden ground was a ough & desperate Syght 


Sbldlers of Napoleon, and the inhabitants of the sovereigas’ ambausedors and prinvpal generals 
country through which they passed gave the supped together, and Bincher, striking off, in 
most affecting demonstrations of their gratitude bis eagerness, the necks of the bottles of oham- 
‘nd their love, “The humblest cabing,” says pagne with his knife, quatied off copious and 
Lamartine, “ gave up their little stores, with oor- repeated libstions to the toast, drank with enthn~ 
dial hospitality, to warm and nourish these last siaam by all present, ‘To Paris !'” 
defenders of the soil of France.” Napoleon, in Napoleon was now in @ state of most painful 
the midst of a column of troops, marched fre- perplexity. His enemies, in bodies vastly out- 
qneatly on foot, oocasioually entering a peassnt’a numbering eny foroes he oould raise, were march. 
hint to examine his maps, or to catch a moment's ing upon Paris from all directions, A movement 
aleep by the fire an the cottage hearth. towards the north only opened an ancbstructed 
About noon on the 29th, with but twenty highyray to his ong from the east and the 
flousand men, he encountered sixty thousand |. Tidings of disester were continually 
Proasians, commanded by Blacher, formidably reaching his cars, A conference was wiill being 
posted in the castle and upon the eminences of carried on between Napoleon and the Allies in 
Brienne. Napolesn for a moment upon reference to pencs. Napoleon wrote to Caulain- 
these familiar scones, hallowed by the remi- court to agree to any resonable terms “ which 
Riscenoes of childhood, and ordered an immediate would save the capital and avoid s final battle, 
saault, without allowing his troops a moment to which would ‘rallow up the last forces of the 
sy their soaked garments. Before that day's Kingdom. ig 
ran went down behind the frozen hills, the mow Allies, however, had no desire for pesos, 
‘was crimsoned with the blood of ten thousand of They wished only to creste the impression that 
the Allies, and Blusher was retreating to effect a Napoleon was the one who refased to sheatha the 
junction with Schwartzanberg at Bar-sur-Aube, sword. Consequently, they presented only such 
some fow miles distant. tarms as Napoleon oould not, without dishonour, 
As Napoleon was slowly returning to his quar- accept. On receiving, at this time, one of those 
ters after the action, ‘aiaiging in merciless despatobes, requiring that he ehould 
Shongh a qeadroa of Basan mrtilery, , hearlug sarrender olf the territory which France had ao- 
the of his feeble escort, made = sudden quired since his acsssion to the throne, Napoleon 
change in the dark, Napoleon was eased, ut was plunged into an agony of perplexity. Sach 
the same moment, by two dragoons, General a concession would dishonour him in the eyes of 
Corbinean threw himself mpon one of the jee and af Enrope. It would leave Franco 
sacks, while General Gourgaud shot down ed and defenceless—exposed not only to 
other, The escort, who were het 6 Se ere but to successful invasion from the power- 
bebind, immediately char; and rescued ‘and banded enemies who surrounded the re 
Emperor. Napoleon had lost in the conflict st publican Empire, Napoleon shut himself up for 
Erienne five or six thousand men in killed and pondering the terrible crisis, Ruin was 
wonnded. coming like an avalanche upon him and 9] 
‘The next day, Blacher and Schwarteenberg, France. The gouarals of the army 
having effected « junction, marched with a hun- to submit to the dire neoeasity, With reluctance 
dred and fifty thonsand men to attack Ns Ni transmitted these inemorable conditions 
‘at Rothiorre, nine mites from Brienne. Prince of the Allies to his privy-council at Paris, Al) 
Schwartsenberg sent = confidential officer to but one voted for accepting them. His brother 
Blucher to inquire respecting the plan of attack. Joseph wrote to him; 
‘He abruptly replied, Yisld to svents. Preserve what may yet be 
‘We must march to Paris Napoleon bas preserved. Save your life, precioas to millions 
been in all the capitals of Enrope. We must of men. There is no dishonour in yielding to 
maxe him descend from a throne which it would nambers, and eecepting pence. "There woul be 
have boon well for us all that be had never dishonour in abandoning the throne, because you 
mounted, Woe ehsil have no repose till we pull would thus abandon « crowd of mon who Lave 
est down." 4 devoted themsalsaa to you, Make peace at any 
‘Vue Emperor had, with mosh difficulty, rien” 
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tion, of the Marquis de Vidranges and 
the Chevalier do Gonalt, scoompanied by five or 
six of the inhabitants, with the white oockade of 
the fablen 2: 


‘We desire to know ite Sides edits 
leave it to declare itself.” 





» wa Bonaparte shall be in authority in 
Fran wil Bereye be tanqui.” 

“It fa for that very reason,” replied Alexander, 
“that the first thing we must think of is to beat 
ne avails depeacten nadred, 

The ist deputation roti 
with the ro cae from Trudi sare 
tations, their cause was adjourned, but only for a 
faw day, At the onme time, the Marquis of 
‘Vitrolles, ame of the most devoted ef the Bour- 


NAPOLEON SONAPARTE. 





(istp. 
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‘The whole allled army, 
mmexpected disasters, preci 
began to fear that no numbers could 


confoonded by such 
pitately retreated, and 
triumph, 
ovar Napoleon, The Ema of Russia and 
Austria, and the ia, bewildered by 
such unanticipated blows, ware st a loss what 
orders to issue. Napoleon, with but forty thou- 
the retreating 


sand men, 


amy, 
hundred thousand up the vall 
Soine, til they took rege ine 


m 
iy escaped mortal injury. 
this singular occurrence was mextioned to the Emperor, 
hg said to the geveral that nothing bat the int 
of Providence gould hays preserved his lise 
This anecdote was related to W. 
‘Ireland, Keq., by General Pajoll bimsalt, 


| 


1916.) ARMISTICE SOLICITED BY THE ALLIES. 463 


‘My heart t relieved,” said Napoleon joy’ comotive. We will record bes ona, ax Minstrative 
falty, ax he beheld the fight of rem h f bundzeds which might be varied. In the 





have saved tha onpital of my Empire.” midst of a bloody skirmish, Lora Londendory 
fas wor thes, achievaments, they only -F & youn beantiful French ady, the 
the day of ruin. The defeat of one or two hun- of « colon suinad Bom w enldelin'by sven suri 
dred rbering a million barbarian Russian soldiers, who were r 
‘of men, with another army of a million the woods with their frantic and 

reserve (0 fill yps caused by thocasualtiea victim. With a unall band of soldiers he suo- 





of war, could ‘ceeded in rescuing her. The confusion and 
In the midst of these terrifo scenes Napoleon of the battle still continuing, he ordered a 
‘almost daily corresponded with Josephine, whom to conduct her to hia own quarters till she 
he all Iovod ase loved no one else. (On one ‘be provided with vltble ion. Tho 
occasion, when the movements of battle brought took the Indy, falnting with terror, 1 
him not fax from ber residence, he turned aside behind him, when anocher rafian band 
from the army, and sought a hurried interview sacks atruck him dead from his steed, and seized 
with his most faithful fiend. It was their last the nabsppy victim. She wes never heard 
meeting. At the close of the short and melan- of more. And yet every heart must know 
holy visit, Napoleon took her hand, and, gasing awfal doom, 
ly upon her, asid— ‘The Allies, in consternation, held « eoundil of 
“Josephine, I have been as fortanate sawse war. Great deepoudency prevailed. Tho 
ever man upon the face of this earth. But in Grand Army,” said the Austrian officers, “has 
this hour, when a storm is gathering over my lost balf its numbers by the sword, disease, and 


ait 


£g 





gtgement against overw! 
concluded in the following affecting words-— _{ 
 Onbehol thee aoonss, where J hed passed | Prince Lich 
m and comparing my pesoefull condi 
Fear et ty eatetion’ aod bevors which I 
ence, I several times said in my own | 


a, 
conflicts. Toan no longerfear it. ‘To me, 
would now be a blessing, But J would once 
muace soe Josephine.’” 

‘There was an incessant bettie mging for » 


the hospitals were filled with the wounded and 
the dying. Josephine and ber ladien were em- 
ployed at ‘Malmaison in scraping lint and forming | 
andages for the suffering victims of war, At 
lant it Dcame dangoroua for Josephine to remain| “Is it a war against the trope,” sald he, 
Tonger at Malmaison, as bands of barbarian | “which you intend to carry on? ‘The Count of 
solters with rapine and violeooe, ware wandering | Artois is with the Grand carmy in Switrerland. 
all over thecountry. One stormy morning, when | The Dake of Angoaltme is at the head-quarters 
the rin wet fling i ods, aha tok. er ot |of the Dake of Wallington, Gam tenon addr 
tiags 6 more distant retreat avarre. proclamations to southern portions 

She had travelled about thirty miles when some | Empire. Can I believe that my fatheria-lay, 
horsemen appeared fe the distance, rapidly ‘the Emperor Francis, is so blind or ao ouastural 


T have ought to meet death in man} 








vancing She beard the ery of “Tho 
the Cossncke!" Inher terror ahe leaped from her danghter and 
earriage, and, in the drenching rain, fled acroes the grandson 2” ¥ 
Galds. ‘The attandanta soon discovered that they The Prince susured Napolaon that the Allies 
were French dragoons, and the onaappy Kmpresa hed no mush ides; thet the residence of the 
War recalled. She again entered her curtage, Bourbon Princes with tho allied arciin was 
and proceeded the rest of the way without moles ‘on suferanos, and that the Allies wished 
tation. 


‘The scenes of woo which invariably scoompany: scotded to the for an armisticn, 
ths march of brutal axniee oe inginelon mk ED oppaneel 


Ls} F 
agreed upon. roaintained the French nation in prosperity at 
On ithe sonening ofthe 4k: Napolone ‘x0. hanes sid conbdaetst ion and respect 
entered Troyes, the enemy having abandoned Suoh an event would alone have removed, and 
the towa during the night. The masses of the will at eny tine remove, all obstacles in the way 
ple crowded around him with ‘warm and of nogotision or peace, It would confirm to 
eartfelt greetings. Thay thronged the i 


the 
former, — General Porso al Borgo was seut by Alexander 


arrest of Vidranges and Goualt, The 
had escaped and joined the Allien, ‘The latter on an ambamy to the British government, The 
was arrested, tried by » court-martial, and coa- Count of Artois, afterwards Charlee X., arged 


demned to be shot. “Nepoleon, sonssious of the him to induce the Allies openly to avow thelr 
peril he encountered from the Royalist 


‘intentions to reinstate the Bonrbons. 
el A thought that be % ae 
#0 infamous aa act of treson.' thing has its time, Let us not perplex matters 


atet 





G’clock at night he was led out to his execution. questions. It is with ne small difficulty that 
A large placard was suspended upon his breast, they have been kept united in the grand object 
‘upon which were insoribed, in oonspiouoas letters, of cverthrowing Bona} Bs soon as that is 


the words, "Traitor to his country.” He diod | done, and the aperial rule derteoyed, the ques. 
firmly, protesting to the ltt his devotion tothe tion of dynasty will prsent tel, and then pont 
Bourbous, ustrious house will spontaneously occur to the 
Since the commencement of this brief oam- ” 

paign, Napoleon had performed the most brilliant Lord Cestlereegh, in a speech in Parliamer 
achiovementa of his whole military carver. It is om the 29th of June, 1814, axid— 

the uncontradicted testimony of histery that “Every pacification would be incomplete ff 
foate so extraordinary hed never before been you did not re-establish on the throne of France 
recorded in military annals, The Allies wore the ancient family of the Bourbons. Any peace 
sstonnded and bewildered. Merely to guin with the man who had placed himeelf et the 
time to bring up their enormous reserves, they bead of the French nation could have no other 
Lind. propoved trace, and now, 0 form 'a ney final resat but to. give Enrope fresh aubjecta for 
plan, with which to plange again upon their alarms; it could be neither secure nor darable; 
valiant foe, they held a council of war. The nevertheless, it was imposible to refuse to ne; 
King of Prussia and the Emperors of Rusia and Gate with him when invested with power with- 
‘Ausiria were present, and « strong delegation of out doing violence to the opinion of Farope, and 
@otermined mon from the court of St. James. incurring the whole responsibility for the ‘cou 
Ure of dhe Bela geveres no alles, hase prod depots indeed, 

tive ith government. ‘The Alle ese were, indeed, committi 
wile intimating that they had not determined. erie which was doing violence wo the tense t 
upon the dethronement of Napoleon, still ad- justice of every unbiassed mind, They wore 


t 





vanced resolutely to that result, ashamed to acknowled, their {ntentions, 
“Lord Casdereagh,” says Alison, “in con. While forcing, by the aid of two millions of 
formity with the purpose of British bayoneta, opon nation exhausted by oompul- 


diplomacy, ever sinos the commencement of the sory wars, ® detested king, they had the bold~ 
‘war, made no concealment of his opinions, either nesa to declare that they no intention to 
in or out of Parliament, that the best security interfere with the independence of France. 
for the peace of Europe would be found in the When the it people again drove tho 
restoration of the dispossessed race of princes to Bourbons the Rhine, again the invading 

and ‘the ancient race and armies of combined dospoti i 





repose to the world.” polled by her Tory government to mngage in 

‘When Napoleon was elected to thechairof the this iniquitous work.“ Lonis XVII, excigcled 
First Conol by the lca unanimous muiages by the ares of Walingtetadragoonh, marched 
of France, he made overtures to England defiantly toto the Tuileries. the accom- 
peace. Lord Grenville returned an answer both plishment of this enme, Europe was, for 
er gps ese chet gerry gw of @ century, del fn blood and 

"Ts best and roowt nevaral pledge of the fe won and these soarpiraions 
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energies of despair be fell upon 

‘army wae melted swsy and 
the aria bla of the hentia 
. ‘was long and sanguitary, 
Contending spai odds, courage 

‘The enamy, howsver, oonld 

momorethan hold their ground. Napoleon rallied 
round him his mntilated band, and retired to 
Rheims, The enemy dared uot pursue bim in 


France, The Dake of Angonitms wes with the 
English army, calling upon the Royalists to rally 
beneath the unfurled banner of the Bourbons, 
Apvihes army of ihe Allies bad also q'cered 









© telligense 
A would, in all probability, join the cow 
ition. He turned affectionately towards her, took 
her hand, and said, in tones of ssdnens, 





“Your father is th 
agaiost me. Now Lam sloue against all! yen, 
lone! absolutely ious |" 


‘Maris Louias barst into tears, arose, and loft 


yriment, 

‘Napoleon now formed the bold resolve to fall 
upon the rear of Schwartzenber, ring, and 
ont off bis communications with Germaay and 
his suppl With astonishing oelerity, he 
‘crossed the country again from the Marne to 
the Seine, and Sobwarteeuberg, in dismay, 
heard the thandors of Napoleon's artillery in 
hie rear. They sorned and fied, Alexander, 
Francis, and Bredorick William, mindful of 
Napoleon's former achievements, aud dreading 
snare, turned from Paris towards the Ehine, 
‘end pud spure to their horses. The euormoas 
Tassos of the retreating Alli xpeatedly 
‘xcountered Napoleon at Arcis-sar-Aube. A 
sanguinary battle easued, 

“Napoleon,” says Lamartioe, “foughd st 
‘baxard, without any other plan, and with the 
resolution 4a conquer or die. He renewed in 
‘thie action the miracles of bravery and sang- 
Froid of Lodi and of Rivoli; and hip youngest 
‘soldiers blazhed at the idea of deverting chief 
who hazarded his own lite with stich invincible 
conrage. He was repeatedly seep spurring hin 
horse to « gallop against the enemy's cannon, 
and reappearing, ab if inaccestible to death, 
Alter the smoke had evaporated. A live shell 
heving fallen ip front of one of his young 
battalions, which recoiled and wavered in ex- 
Probation of an explosion, Napoleon, to reamsure 
‘them, sparred his charger towards the instrament 
of destroction, mads him umell the borning 
matoh, waited unsbaken for the explosion, and 
was blown up. Rolling in the dusb with bis 
mutilated steed, and rising withouts wound, arid 
‘the plaudits of his soldiers, he calmly called 

aa 
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Jor wmother horse, and continued to brave the — Another cauncil of war was beld by the Allies, 
grape-chot, and to fly into the thickest of the The dread of Napoleon was so great, that many 
Bate.” argued the neceusity of falling back upon the 


During the heat of the confilet, « division of ot Eas ora Nea oe anting Gare 


Rautians tx thousand atrong, proseded by is garcieons which were 
‘body of Cowacks, with wild Tarai, blockided thee "Gb Others urged the bolder eoun- 


fee reach the forbie lines of the french, sel of marching diwetly upon Paria. Nepleon 
‘The smoke of their guns, and the clouds of dust wes now at Arcia. The Allies were thirty tnilos 
ralsed by their horas’ ho tote enveloped them in north of him, at Chilons, on tue banks of the 
impenetrable obscurity. Napoleon, from e die Mame, On’ the 25th of March, the Allios, 


tance, with bis eagle glanoe, perceived the united in ove soars body, vanced ee mor 
snprosch of this whistnind of baila Potting towards Pai thronging, with thei vst array, 
spaze to bis hors, he galloped to the opot. He, all the to Tonlt wick tllow the valley of e6 
hare encotatard’ crowds. of alder, somo of} Mame, Nepoleon was abot two bundred mile 


them wounded and 5, By in dismay, from Paris. He hoped, by doubling his 

ti emda wad Mtg ng i ema and ha aly Ue Sate ead to ed 
ment an officer, bareheaded and covered with at the metropolis almost a# soon aa the Allies, 
Mood, galloped to meet the Emperor, exclaim- There he had rasclved to make his last and 


ing— 

4 Sire, the Cossacks, supported byan immense As soon 2s Napolson learned thst the oom- 
body of cavalry, have broken our ranks, and are srmy were marching vigorouly mpoo 
driving na back.” be exclaimed— 

Tho Emperor rushed into the midst of the | “I'willbe fn. the city before them. Nothing 
fugitives, and, ralsing imo in his airape, but « thonderblt can now eave us” 

outed in voioe that rang above the oproar | Ordere wore immediately given for the amy 
of the battle, be put n motion, The Emperor passed the 

“Soldier, ily! Wil ywo Ay when I om tricks aight abr ap ia his cabinet, pernring his 
here? Close your ranks: ard” a 

ay hana knoen end den beloved wolve, Iainoourt, ‘was another 
the flying troops pabielord my Aeuct age Naper rel cruel is ie word was uttered. Desp 
Jeon placed himself at their head, and, aw sometimes escaped bis oppressed bosom. 
had, planged into the midst of the Lueacke. Se cmed as ihe iad int the of breath~ 
‘With a about of “Vive YEmperear{* the men Good beaven! bow much he suffered!” 
followed him. The Cossacks were driven back ‘brother was then in command of the city 
swith enormoos alanghter. ‘Thus one denpatched comer after cori, ei 
men, headed by the Emperor, arrested the most earnest tanes to ronse 
Grove beck six thousand of their foes, arm the students, and to hold 
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‘Emperor then tranguilly retumed to his ‘crim He asared that, if he 
and continued t0 direot the. dreadfal pe scey 2a heck Nes ia. te 
war. During avery hour of this coniliot the gest, he wonld arrive, and wor 
aus of the Allies ware sooumalatin ting. Night yet compel tha Allie to accept reasonable 
af length darkened over the dreadful eoene, and terms, 
‘the feeble bands of the French army into | “If the enemy,” ssid be, “advance apon 
the town of Arcis. ‘The Allie, alarmed by this Paris in such force as to render all resistance 
bold march of Napoleon towards the hing, Yes, and of in the drston of the Laie, the 
‘gow concentrated thelr innumerable forces on Empress-Regent, my son, dignitaries, 
the plains of Chilons. Evan Blacher and Ber- the ministers, and gate of the crown 
nadotte came back to join them. and of the treasury. Do not quit my son, Reo 
‘Soon ater the batile of Arcis, the Austrang SUCet that I would rather ee him in the Seize 
int fe French ‘courier, wbo had, with {a2 in the bands of the enemies of France. 
atches, the following private letter The fate of Astyanax, prisoner of the Grocksy 
from Nepoaon to Masi Lovin fata rosea Paar ta me Ob8 moet waspry 
“ My Love,—I have bean for some days on Napoloon, at Arois, was four matches farther: 
horseback. On the 90th I took Arciseor- distant from Paris than wore the Allies at Chi 
Aube, The enemy attacked me there at eight loun Tt was « singalar spectacle which the two 
dtelock in the evening T beet him the same armies now prsented ‘The Allies, ntmmboring 
evening; I took two guns and retook two. The some three hundred thousand, were ronhin 
ext day the nam’ army pat ill in bate down the rally ofthe Meroe. ‘The war-wasted 
array to the march of its columns on army of Ne; , Row dwindled to thirty thous 
Brienne and Barsur-Aubo, and I resolved to sand meo, with Bleeding fet, and tatiersd gare 
approach the Marue and its environs, in order to ment, and unhesled wounds, were hurying 
drive them farther trom Pars by approaching down the parallel valley of the Seine, The miry 
Bay own fired place, jreningI shall road, jst mating fom the trots of winter, and 
beat St Dinter, Farewell, my love! brace out up dy the ponds of war, were 
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18th) PARIS CAPITULATES TO THE ALLIES. or 


adoring thelr Emperor, who marched on foot in | thickly in the streets of Paris. Joseph, deeming 
their midst, sharing their od their tll Torther resitance antvaling, oniered s apitnlar 
et 


were animated by the indomitsble energies of tion, Mortier, in the midst of = dreadful fire, 
his own spirit. ‘wrote upon « drom-head the fotlowing lines 
Throwiog aside which retarded Schwartcenberg — 


their speed, they ‘mares oa ly fifty miles a 

ey. Nepoloon, before leaving Arcis, with cha  ~ Prince, lot ussaves usaless affusion of blood. 
maotaristio humanity, sent two thousand francs “I propose to you a suspension of arms for twenty- 
trom his private pune to the Sisters of Charity, four hours, during which we will treat, in order 
to aid and relieve the wants of the aick and to sve Paris from the horrors of = xisgo; other- 
wounded. At midnight on the 29th of Mz wise we will defend oarselves within ita walls to 
the French ery astived at Troyet. In the death,” 

curly dawn of the next morning, Nepoleon Marshal Marmont, aleo, who was contending 
agein upon the maroh st the head of bie ‘Blusher, seat Haalar prepostion bo the 
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Having advancod some Bftoan miles, his impa- S92" Bey ine hos wan ae Geeurel ‘aud the 
Heaoe became so insupportable, that be throw confusion eo great, that seven times the officers 
hiraself into a light carriage which chance oa who attemy with fags of trace, to pass over 

enn. to the hostile camp, were shot down, with their 


sented, and proceeded rapidly to Si 
night was cold, dark, and dismal as be 
the town. He immediately awsembled the 
Sivtrates, and ordered them to have 
ready for his army upon ita ariv 
mounting a horse, be gale throug! 





plats. Daring this scene, Mar- 
retreated, with one arm severely 
¢ hand of the other shattered by & 
baring had Sve horses killed under 
ing the notion, 
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ped 5 
hours of a dark night along the road towards — In the gloomy hours of the night, when Ne- 
Fontainebleau. poleon was galloping along the solitary road, the 
Dreadful was the soune which was then oo- Allied monarche were oongramnlatig themalve 
cote ee eee SLY Tapio ce ancl eee 
u 3d Ma ‘mado « erate ot ca thare some detachments of the army. The night 


ones and Marmont made « deep 
anavailing resirtanoe, At lest, 
engrely exhausted, and with their ranks 
ent to piooes by the awful onslaught, they ware deserted 
driven back into the atresta of the city. Mar 
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ly cold; gloowy clonds darkened the 
ppoleon encountered no one on the 
is who could give him any informs. 
the capital Far away in the 
horiton blazed with the bivousc fires 
The clock on the tower of the 
tolling the hour of twelve as be 
village of La Cour. Through the 
19 Wide atreet, he saw Fronee of dis 
iers marching towards Fontainebleau. 
in midst ef them, he exclaimed, 
nishment— 
> Why are not these soldiers 
” 


ber court, had fled to Blois, Her beantiful General Belliard, one of Napoleon's most do- 
child, inheriting the spirit of bis noble father, voted friends, from behind @ door recognising the 
gig © the cartsine ‘his spartments, refusing Siow of the Emperor, immediately came forward 
toleave, a 
“They are betraying my paps, and [ will not “Paris hes capitulsted. Tho enemy enters 
pang Fe ee te morrow, two hours after ewurise. ‘These 
‘was never destined to see that beloved sins of the armics of Marmont nod 
again. “Ido not wish to leave the palace. I Mortier, failing back on Fontsineblesu to join 
do not wiah to go away from it. When paps is the Eraperor's army st Troyes. 
absent, am I not master here?” ‘The Emperor seemed stunned by the blow, 
Nothing but the ascendancy of his govemess, For e moment there was doad silence. The cold 
‘Madame Montesquiea, could ‘calm him, and ‘of agony cored from his brow. Then, with 
succeeded only by promising faithfully thet he walked backwards and forwards 
shonld be brought beck again. His eyes were ‘Tagged pavement in front of the hotel, 
filled with tears as he was taken to the carriage. hesitating, stopping, retreciog his steps, be: 
Maria Louisa was oaln sud resigued; wildered with the enormity of his woe. He thea, 
azid with fear, abe took her departure, as she in rapid interrogstories, without waiting for any 
Eiened to 4 booming of the cannon answer, a if speaking only to hime at- 
which annoan 1¢ sanguinary approach of claimed— 
ber own iether. ‘ “Where is my wife? Where is my sont 
‘Tho batteries of the Allies were now planted Where is the army? What haa become of the 
spon Montmartre, and upon other heights ‘National Guard of Paris, and of the batile thoy 
sommanded the city, and the shells were were to have fought to the last man under it> 
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a NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, one 


walls? And the Marsbale Mortier and Marmsat, eatrunce to Paris, amd will speak to tho Em 
where aball I find them egain 7" peror Alexander. ’ 
After a moment's pause, be eomtinned, with As, several years after, Cavlaincenrt was re- 


Impatient volo and gextare— lating these occurrences, he said, “My bead is 
{Phe night is still mine. ‘The anemy only ; Tam feverish ; should I livea hnodree 
acters at daybreak. My carriage! wy carriage! yours, I oan nevor forget these scenes. 


They 

Eat us go thie fastant | Lat us get before Bln- ae the fixed ideas of my alot lene night, My 
cher and Schwartzenberg! Let Belliard follew reminiscences arefrightfal. Thi The 
‘sna with the cavalry! Let us fight even in the repose of the tcmb is sweet after soch wnffer 
atreets and squares of Paris! My presence, my 
‘uame, the courage of my troops, the necessity of 
fallowing me ar of dying, wil aronea Paria, My mewn 
which le fllowing me, will arrive in the deyp obsnsty by another roateto Paris Nepo: 





am: 
mde struggle. It will take the enemy leon also 
in reer, while we are fighting them io front, in axdnews took the route to Fontaineblean, A 


Come ant Success awaite me, perhaps, in my group of officers, dejected, exhsusted, and woo. 
‘worn, 


last reverse!” followed in his train. At four o'cloek in 
General Belliard then acknowledged to him the morning be arrived at this anclent palace of 
that, by the terms of the copitulation, the anny the kiogs of France, Conscious of his fallen 
of Faris was boond to fall back npon Fontaine. fortunes he woemed to abrink from everything 

Dleaa. Fora moment Napoleon wae again silent, which conld remind him of the grandeurs 
and then excleimed— royalty. Passing by the state apartments which 
To survauder the capital to the enemy! ls glory bad embellibed, and to which his re 
pa vellars 


‘What cowards! Joseph ran of, too! My very nown still attracts the 
brother! And 40 they heve capitulated! be- from all lands, he entere 
trayed their brother, their country, their sove- intos emall and obscure chamber in one angie 
3 degraded France in the eyes of Earope! of the castle. A window opened into « small 
Entered into a capital of eight hundred thousand garden sbaded with fanereal firs, which re- 
souls without fringe shot! [It is too dreadfal. sembled the oemetaries of bis native island. 
‘What bas been done with the artillery? They Here he threw himself upon « couch, and his 
should have had two hundred pisces, and smmo- noble heart throbbed with the pulsations of sn 
bition for a month, And yet they bad only w almost unearthly agony, bat he was calm and 
batery of bx plooes and an empty magazine on i 
Montmartre, ‘When F am not there, thay do 


nothing but heap blunder upon blunder.” ‘red from Paris, oun artived, aud were cantoned. 
‘A group of officers successively arriving now aroundhim. They numbered about fifty thon- 
‘Emperor. mand. Their devotion WAS never 

more 


parable disaster. ‘Then, taking Coulaincourt who were marching proudly into Paria 
tide, be directed him to ride with the utmost 
speed to the head-quarters of the Allies. 
“Soo,” anid he, “if I bave yet time to intar- 
Tats without me und again’ mee Teh os 
is, Wit me an me. ive 
fall powers. Do ot lose an fnstant T aia CHAPTER LXL 
‘Pea here.’ THB ABDICATION, 
Ceulaincours mounted his horse and disap- 
pon Mapuow the, famed Oy Balled Tyne tourna ee Pte 
‘tnd Berthier, entered the botel. ‘apdcr—Canualnooart returaa to Napoleoo~Abdication 
Canlainconrt speedily arrived at the advanced im favour of she King of Rome~Defection of Marmont 
porta of the enemy, pA tela ved fend Paris The alles mand unéondltonal ebéiestion = 
® passage The sent waver, ‘Borgo: 
Yofueed to allow him to eater the Lines’ ARér at Tueyuent.ctneervigw tween Casialncoart alt Ker 
absence of two hours Caulaincourt returned to poleca The unconditional abdication—-Libel of CRs- 
Fannbrinnd Comments 


3 


the Emperor. They oonvarsed together for a of Dr. Channing, 

faw minutes, during which Napoleon, though Warum Napoleon, before the dawn of the 
calm, seamed plunged into the profoundest grief, dark and lurid morning of the let of April, was 
tod Caulainoourt wept bitterly. directing his melant 


a : r irecting his fy stops towards Fontaine- 
‘My dear Canlainoourt,” said Napoleon, “go blean, bis falthfal ambassador, Cealaincourt, was 


‘ou have fall powers from we, I have now no of the night was partially mitiga 
hope bus ia you, C ‘Affectionsiely by the fires of the bi which 
Ihe oxtanded le band to his faithfa] friend, Eye vax mucins, sound the ay. The mad 


1814] 





‘They wero inspired by that love for the Emperor 
which they hac imbibed at th parental hearth. 
‘These faithful followers of the people's devoted 
ie a tonkes and hi “7 = shriveled 

ani ‘wounds, and tattered garments, 
end shoes worn their fest, were seated by 
the roadside, or wading throu; be made 


thoy shouted “ Vive I'Emperenr!” and hastened 


on to rejoin him. Traty doos Napier aay, “Tho 
. d ‘Napoleon. Well they ‘mi 
to aasert that their attachment 


approsched, But Nepoleon was never hated by 
the people of Franco; he was thelr own creation, 
and they lovod him as never was loved 
before.” 
‘Aa Canlainoourt drew near the city, be found 
kt encircled by the encampmente of the Allies, 
At whatever post he made his apy he 
was ateraly repaled. Orders had been given 
that no messenger from Napoleon should be per- 
mitted to approach the headquarters of the 
hostile Bovereigns. At longth the moraing 
gloomily dawned, and a shout ef exoliation and 
Joy ascended from the birouncs of the Allies, 
which eovered all the bila. With the roar of 
artillery, and with gleaming banners, and clarion 
Deals of martial muslo, hice hundred thousand 
men, the edvance-guard of a million of invaders, 
marched into the humiliated streets of Paris. 
‘The mastes of the people, dejected, looked on in 
pullen sflence. They aaw the Bourbon Priness, 
protected by the bayonets of foreigners, coming 
foresume their away. Tho Boyaliste did every- 
thing in their power to gob up somo semblance 
of rejoicing in view of this spectacle of nations) 








ENTHANOS OF THE ALLIES INTO PARIS, 


tho eilage of the Empte, The veterans of jmcives which howl throug Get 





rage 


‘As night approached, these enormous armies 
of foreign invaders, fa ouimbersapparentiyoonat- 
leas, of every variety of Ianguags, lincament, 
tad gandons of the captured moctopsie Tie 
anc lena of the cay m™ i ty 
from |Coesacks, in ss 


aspect aa wild and on 


Alexander, who well knew the exalted cha- 


actor and the lofty purposes of Napoleon, wat 
the only one of thee apie Kings who toanie 
fested any eympethy in hia bebalé Though all 
the reat wors ready to crash Napoleon utterly, 


and to compel the people to receive the Bonri._ 
ho stilt hesitated. He doubted whether th 
nation would long mbmit to rulers thas forced 


upou them. "But a fow days ago,” anid he, 
+2 column of five or six thousand new French 
troops eulfered themeelves to be cut to. plooce 
before my eyes, when a ringlo cry of ‘Vive le 
Roi!’ would have saved thera.” 

“ And things will continue’ jnrt #0,” the Abbé 


voicea de Pradt replied, “ until papas is put ont of 


as at this moment 


the way—oven although he 
He allnded, in this last 


 balter round his neck.” 


might, sentense, to the fact thet the Bourbonists, pro- 


tected from the rage of the populace by the 
sabres of foreigners, bad placed ropes round tho 
statue of Napoleon to drag it from the column 
in the Vendime, A nation’s love had 
placed it om thet magnificent pedes! faction 
tore it down. The nation has replaced it, and 
there it will now stand for ever. 

‘The efforts of the Royalist mob to drag the 
statne of the Exoperor from the column were at 
this time unavailing. As they could not throw 
it down with their ropes, they covered the 
mate with « white sheet to conceal it from 
view. When Napoleon was afterwards informed 
of this fact, he eimply reroarked, “They did well 





ho conceal from me the sight of their basenees.” 


Alexander, to protect the imperial monuments 
from on, usued @ decree taking them 
funder hie care, “The monament in the Place 
“Vendome,” said bo, “is under tho especial safe 
guard of the magnenimity of the Emparor Alex~ 
‘Ander and his Allies. The atatne on its summit 
‘will not remain there, It will immodiately be 
taken down.” 

Daring the whole of the day, while these 
loterrainable battalions were ts/:ing poseastiun of 
Paris, Caulainconrt sough! refoge in a farm 
house in the vicinity of the Wen ene 
‘evening came, and the uproar of iosule seule 











away, he emerged from bis 
again. resolutely endeavoured to 
ial Everyhere he wat 
repulsed. In despair, he slowly oom- 
Turacing his wepe towards Foctsine. 
hut it wo happened thaty just at this 
Constantine, brother of the Emperor Alexander. 
The Grand Duke instantly recognised Cuulain- 
aourt, who had spent mach time aa an ambas- 
sador at Bt. Petersburg. He immediataly took 
him into ble caring, and informed him ‘faakly 
that Talleyrand, who had now abandoned the 
fallen forsanes of Napoleon, and bad 
hhimeelf to the cause of the Bourbons, had in~ 
flexibly closed the cabinet of the Allies against 


Of the evening, entered the barriers. 

‘The carriage drove directly to the palace of 

Elysée. ine, requesting the duke 
cap and 


lamps. 7 
departing. The n of horses, 
ite eee oe 
and gardens, presented a festive scene sadly dis- 
sordant with the anguish which tortured the 
bosom of Napoleon's ixithfc! ambassador. The 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prosia, and 
Prince Schwartsenberg, us representative of the 
‘Evperoref Austria, with others, ware amembled 
Sees 
four 6 night 

28 gaD the Ghaed Done tid or Pome Fron 

‘his concealment Caulaincourt witnessed « vast 


difficulty, he had obtained the consent of 
to ‘grant him @ private audience. 
Canlainoourt descended from the carriage, and, 
pall envelope fis Romlan dogo, ondacted 
y the Grand Duke, passed unrecognised 
tho brilliant saivons, which were crowded with 


Cenlainoourt poring figure, 
snd endowed with great dignity end elegance of 
manners, The upafected majesty of his presence 
commanded the deference even of those monarchs 
‘who stood upon the highest of earthl; 

power, He was received by Alesnader with 
great oomrvesy and Kindness, ont with mach 
teoreey fa & porate wparzusct. Tha Hosian 
Exuperoe hed formerly ‘Napoleon ; he had 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


relj 
Sows Ta ee yon 


_ cout, 
borras of the exultant foe yn | 


(ee 


‘been foroed by his nobles into acts of egereesian 
Sgilose sash bal oven been sock siarmed 
with Napoleon's political principles ss to have 
been soonsed of the wich to introduce Uberal 
teopteoaly; tne Uber Empore. Te rans 
tenny , the \peror. euste 
he had found it neoeseary to yield 0 
and to join im the crusade aguinet 
In thishour of triumph, he alone, 


@ strong contlot between the nataral 


agitated by 
attached of his character and his denrs to 
vines I own endsce 


Caulaincourt’s attachment to Alexander was 
go strong that Napoleon oocasionslly had bantered 
‘him with it, Canlainconrt considered the plea- 


him santry rather too severe when Napoleon, evidently 


Himsa : Se piqued, sometimes, in allusion to 
these ions, called the friend whose con- 
stanoy he ould not doubt, the Rossian. 

“My dear duke,” sid Alexander, clamping 
Doth hands of Cealaincourt warmly in ‘hie own, 
“T feel for you with all my heart. You may 
ne as upon & er. But what can 


+ For me, size, nothing,” Cavlainoonrt replied ; 
“bat for the Emperor, everything.” 

© This is just what I dreaded,” remmed Alex- 

“T' rout refuse and afilict you, ‘I oan 

do nething for Napoleon, I am bound by my 
engagerente with the alin sovereign.” 

your Majesty's wish,” replied Caalsfn. 

“imust have great weight. And if Aue 

bould also interpose in behalf of Franco— 

wurely the Emperor Francis does not with te 

his danghter and his geandson?—s pense 

be which sball insure generat 


my dear duke, ” Alexander replied, 
20 proposition which loaves Napo- 
leon, on the throne of Franoo, Francis wail 

ai] his personal affections for the 
Europe, Tho allied sovercigns have resolved, 
bly resolved, to befor aver dane with the 
fapoleon. Any endeavour to change 

this decision would be nsalens,” 

Canlaincoart was struck, as by « thunderbolt, 
with this declaration. The ides that the victors 
would proceed to such an aa the 
Napoleon bad net serionaly en- 
It was a terrible crisis, Nota 
to be lost A few houts would 
everything. After 


sod the ‘Kiag of Home ia ths’ prow 

a ‘iption? 
The son of Napoleon {s surely not an object of 

to the Allien A —" 

“We have thought of that,” Alexander ex- 
claimed, interrapting him. ™ But what shall we 
do with Napoleon? He will doubtless yield, for 
the moment, to neceasity. But restless ambition 
will rouse al ths energy of his 
Europe will be once more to famen.” 


E 


z 


E 


momant of allence, 


. 
te include the Empress 


wid) CAULAINCOUBTS EFFORTS FOR THE KMPEROR. am 


“Teg.” eal Canlainoourt sadly, “that the ing withis me, Iwill try. Te-merrow, at the 
Enmperor’s ruin bas been resolved npoa.” connail, I will edvert to the Eagency.' Every 
© Whose fault is It?” sageely rerumed Aler- other proposition isimpouible. So de net deceive 


ander, “ What have] nat done to these yourself; and let as hope.” 
terrible extremities? In the impradent sincerity — It was now four o'clock in the morning. The 
of zonth, Laaid to him, + The Powers room in which this interesting interview took 


ta, are forming alliances umong them- place was the bed-chamber of Napoleon when be 
selvos against your domination. One signature inhabited the Elysée. A room opened 
lone is wanting to the compact, and thatismine,’ from it, which the Emperor had need ax a study. 
In reply, he war against ms, Still, I Alexander conducted Caulsinoourt into this 
cannot find in my heart any unkind feding cabinet aso safe retreat, and the amvasador 
towards him, I wish his fate depended om me threw himself upon a sofa in utter exhenstion, 
alone.” After « few hours of sleep, disturboa by frightful 
“Noblest of monarchs,” said Caulaincoort, dreams, be awoke. It was ght o'clock in the 
fol ered that I do tot vainly invoke your morning. “He hoard perons pasing in and oot 
eapvort for so great @ man in adversity. Be his of the chamber of the Emporor f Russia, Ho 
defender, aire. That noble part in worthy of stepped to a window, and looked through the 
you! eurcains into the garden. It was filled with 
“Lith 69 be go,” Alexander replied; “om my bostil troop aa wero also the aquaros of the city. 
honour, I wish it; bat I cannot succeed. To Tormented by the sight, he again threw himvelt 
restore the Bourbons is the wish of a very infiu- upon the sofa, almost in'a state of distraction, 
ential party here. With that family wo should — The room remained just as it was when the 
hhave no feur of « renewal of the war. We have last left it, ‘The table was covered 
no wish to impose the Bourbons on the French with mape of Rosia, plans, and unfinished 
people, My doolaration secures fall liberty for wating. “Canlainoourt’ carefrily axranged the 
Franes to choose a sovereign. I am asrured and tore all the papers and 
that the French nation desires the Bourbons, plans into a thousand bite, and buried them in 
The public voice recalls them.” ‘the aahes of the fireplaoa, ' “The new oooupants 
“Sire, are misinformed,” Csulaincourt of the Elysée,” said he, “might there have found 
replied. ' “The Bourbons heve nothing in com- matter for jests and for mortifying comparisons.” 
mon with France. The people feel no affection At eleven o'clock some one Knocked at the 
for that family. ‘Time has consecrated the Revo- door, and the Grand Duke Constantine entered. 
lation, The angrateful men who now wish to “Duke,” anid he to Caulainoonrt, “ the Emperor 
get $id of the Emperor azo ot the nation. If sends you his compliant. He was unable to 
6 Allies raspect the rights of France, an appeal sce you before leaving the palsoe, bat {a the 
to the majority of votes w the only means meantime we will breakfust together. I have 
whereby they can prove tnst tention. Let given orders to have ft prepared in Alexander's 
registers be opened in all the municipalities. room. We will abut ourselves up there, and 
Tho Allies will then learn whether the Bourbons endeavour to pass the time till hie retarn.” 
are preferred to Napolean.” After breakfast, Crulainoourt, sooompanied by 
Alexander impressed by these remarks, Constantine, returned to the obinet. where be 
For nearly a quarter of an hour be walked to remained in close concealment during the day, 
and fro in the room, absorbed In intense thought, At six o'clock in the evening the Emperor of 
during which time not a word was nttered Baan agsin made his eppesranoe, | By dear 
Then, turning to Osulaincourt, he remarked, —Canlainoourt” said he. “for your wake 1 have 
“My dear duke, Lam strack with what you acted the diplomatist. I intronched myvelf 
hhave said. Perhape the method yon miggest behind certain powerful censidarations, which 
would bo the bat: but it wonld be attended with did not permit ua to decide rashly on « matter 
mooh delay, and circumstances hurry us on. so important as the choice of a soversiga. 
‘Weare urged, driven, tormented, to come ton Finding myself safe on that ground, I then re- 
sion. Moreover, Ffetisooel government ramed the enbjet 











the ataire te make ereparations fix Canlainsoart’s 
, for it wan vecensary that he should 
Teave the city as ho entored it, In diaguiee, Blo 
doom returned, end Cauleineonrt, wrapped in his 
cloak, and favoured by the gloom of night, fol- 
lowed Coustantine on foot through the dense 
ve of the garden of the Elysée into the Champs 
1, where, at an appointed station, they 
Princo tid Caclaisourt, she tok leave 
bf 100,” sai i whe 
of the Grand Duke at the dear of the carris 
“1 carry with me a recollection which 
time nor circamstances oan efface, The servioe 
you have rendered me is one which mast bind » 
man of bonoar for ever, unto death, In all 
of ms, my 


Ho bi  enjont preelone aguas 
“who have contracted unjost prejudices against 
the Russian Sovereign, wil fax fue with partiality 
for Alexander and his family. But I speak in 
froth and sincerity, and I fulfil an obligation of 
honour in rendering them that justice which is 
their due. The base elone dusllow ‘benefactors 
and benefit. Eighteen leagues separated ime 
from the Emperor, but performed the journey in 
five hours, In proportion as I spproached Fon- 
taineblean I felt my oconrage fail. Heavens! 
shat a meesege hadItobeart In the mission 
which I bad just execated, 1 had experienced ali 
the angnish which could be endured by prideand 
selfJove, Bat in the present business my heart 
bled Lady nore wes Suekis en 6 Em- 
eror, who rose in my affections i proportion 
s the clonds of misfortune gathered sround 
ma” 
It was Just midnight when Ceulainoourt ap- 
roached Fontainebleax. The environs were 
d with troops who were bivouacking, impa- 
‘tisnt for battle. The forest of ‘Fontainebican and 
the whole surrounding region were illumined with 
the camp fires of fifty thousand men, who, in a 
state of intense excitement, were Slamouring to 
be Jed to battle, As Canlaincourt app 
‘tho ente of the chatean, he wan recognised. He 
was as the firm friend of Napoteon, and 
‘was greoted with an enthusiastic shout of “Vive 
TEmpereur!" He entered the little cabinet where 
our narrative left Napoleon. 
‘The Emperor was alono, seated at « tal 
friting. “Ten years seemed to have 
aver his noble head,” seys Caulainconrt, “since 
Inst we Wight compression of bis lips 














ible suffering.” 

gee ee eer it 

lave Lod 

aa he wy? a 
For s moment, Canlaincourt, overcome 

angaish, was unable to Ney 

his hand, pressed {t convuisively, 
“Speak, Ceulsineour,epeake 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


acted. 
vo to bis evunteuance an expreasion of indesch* 


Ame 


oor ecemy. In him clone your comes hase 


vhook bis h 
wtpalecn ead, expeesive of dovkb 
“What is his wish? What do they intend” 
anintaligile thvegh scot, © your Macy 
in required So male grentsecritoee-to sarrendet 
Oe coma of France oe a é 
ere was @ moment's 1 
accents “terribly Topreara Nepoleon re 
“That isto say, thoy will mot treat with me. 
‘They mean to drive me from my throne which I 
eonquered by my tword. They wish to make 8 


Helot of me an object of derision, destined to 
serve as an example to those who, by the mle 


yen, Caniaincourt, wno are charged with such 
‘rission te me?” 
the floor in 


For a moment the Enmpercr pace? 
‘agitation, then threw 4 
Sou clair, and buried bla face ie titanic 
After & Srief interval of silenos he arone, and, 
turning to Caulainoourt, continued — 

“Have not you ecurags to goon? Latme 
hear what it is your Alesander hes desired youte 


way.” 
‘Cenlaincourt, ‘wounded by this unkind 
at, deeply by 


‘eproash, rep) 

‘ Sire, your Majesty has no mercy, Thastroke 
which how fit RY you iceratel tay’ baat 
before it reached yours. For forty-cight hours 
‘this tortore has rankled in my bosom. 

‘Napoleon was at once vanquished. Prawin 
his hand upon his burning brow, he exclai 
in accents of the deepest tenderness, “Tam t 
blame, Caciaincourt; Tam to blame, my friend, 
‘There are moments when J feel my brain Leating 


I knew men, dot I was destined to 
only in misfortane.” He paused, fixed his eyes 
upon the floor, and remained absorbed in silent 


a4 


jana 
interview with Alexander, 
the debate of the Allies reepectirg the restora- 
tn of he Dorhong Naples fy om bf 
obair m extreme agitation, and, rapidly pecing more 
‘ap and down the room, exclaimed— 
“They are mad! Restore the Bourbons! It 
will not last for @ single year! The Bourbons 
wee the antipathy of the h nation, And 
the my —rhat wil they de with the army? I 
Hy, welder Sie ocaeant bo be thei, It 
4 ly to think 
the Tingle int « goveruent frmaed eat of 
monte so heterogeueous Can it evar be 





itt 


gotten that the Bourbons bave lived twenty that all 


Liat C4 charity of foreigners, in wer 
ciples tad the interests ot Frans? 
Restore the Hourbosst ‘It ls not merely mad- 
ness, but it ahowa a desire to inflict on the 
gousizy ovary epacae of calamity. Te, i sue 
bar uch wn idea ia serioualy entertained 7” 
Canlaincourt informed him onreservedly of the 





machinations which were oarried on for the so- will 


Setting mide the baseness of agrecin 
$m arrangement, what place, I boul 
‘know, could be assigned to the Senate in a oourt 
from which they or their fathers dragged Lonis the 
KVL to the scaffold? As for me, I was a new 

man, unsallied by the vices of the French Revo- 
inn ‘In me there was no motive for revenge. 

everything to reconstruct. I should never 
have dared to af on the raoant throne of Franco 
had not my brow been bound with laurels. The 
French people elevated me because { had exe 
outed, with them and for them, ofa hve tiny <P 
works, But the Bourbons, what hare ve they 
Shes cement & 
torios, of the glory. Prosper 

ies to them? could the: ny 

mote the interests or independence ee people? 
Whan reatored by foreigners, thoy will be forced 

to yield to all their demands, and, In hireriee’ 
bend the knee before their masters. 
Sancae tana 

occupation has thrown the — to abuse 


Piers moments Danse, the Emperor, in 8 
more tranquil teas, tous, resumed. 





ce 


port we; and, after the victory, 
tone, # after the viwory, the na 
tion would chocss'between me and the Allies, 
and I would never docoond from the throne un- 
lesa driven from it by the French people, Come 
ith me, Cenlaneoure, ‘ta snow Swelve celock- 
ee to review the troops.” 
" 


a oe rae alas oa 
sadly followed him. The illusions to which the 
ith 


At these words, tumultuous shouts of “ Vive 
rang throogh the te The ardour 
that even Cau- 
Inineourt thon, th that ‘hve we ware some chenoee 
in Napoleon's 
sad tbe Baier rotund wo the courtyard o 
palace, and dismounted from his horse, be 
said to Cealincour, triumphantly, and yet ia- 
w Wel?” as if he wold inquire, “What de 
you think now ?” 
Jr See,” Gaalainoont r fod, “this is your Inet 
step. Your Majesty onght alone to decide." 
“You spprove of my Gxtermintion, that is 
dtu? Repent it 
sising sently, bat ‘rib nay 
¢ BroNy are wl 
Sootees —_ 
The young generals, fall of ardour, and who 
had their fortunes to make, expressed an intense 
desire to march upon Peris, The older officers, 
however, who had already obtained fame and 
dvantage| fortune, which they hoped to retain by yielding 
fed ind tray they 0 longer fait ble to 


ashe ident of the Sonste, 
2 Senste, 

uneell into the favvar of toe 

| Sans a hy wf noe 


Napoleoa, and or; 
“reas iy Salgado nd. An 
ipeleon received his oice, not from the Seante, 


ape nis 





“If at this moment,” exy Baron Fain, « Na- 
polgcn, baa quitted bis saloon and entered the 
of the recondary officers, he would have 
wen ready to follow 


and he would have been greeted by the acelana- 
tions of all bis troops.” 

Dishoartoned, however, by the apathy which 
he encwontared be poled, addresaing to his 
generals theue prophetic words :— 

Eyrepoee.“Takelt then. Alas! 
yon know not how many troubles and dangers 
will await you on your beds of down. A few 
years of that ease which yoo are aboat to pur- 
‘hase eo dearly, will out off more of you 
the most sangoinary war could have done.” 

The Emperor then, in extreme dejection, re- 
tired alone to bis cabinet. After the lapss of a 
few hours of perplexity and anguish, such as 


Caulaincourt, As the dake ent 


firm. He took from his table = papet, written 
ith his own band, and, presenting it to Cen 


“Here is my abdication. Carry it to Paris.” 
‘As the Emperor saw the tears gush into the 
eyes of his noble compenion, be was for a mo 
ment unmanned himself, “Bravo, brave fiend!” 
cried he, with intense emotion. “But those un- 

fal’ men! they will live to regret me.” 
Fen throwing hirself into the some of Caatain- 


court, be pressed him fervently to his agitated 
breast, saying, “ Depart, ‘Gaalaineourts depart 
immediately.” 

‘The abdication was written in the following 


fords: — 

“Ths Allied Powers having proclaimed that 
the Emperor Napoleon ‘rao the ult obvacle to 
the re-establishment of peace, the Emperor Na- 
poleon, faithful to his outh, doclares that he is 
ready to descend from the throne, to quit France, 
and evan life itself, for the good of the country; 
‘without prejudice, however, to tho rights of bis 
tan, to those of the Regency of the Empress, and 
te the maintenance of the laws of the Eeapire. 

“Given at our Palsoe at Footainebleas, the 
Gah of April, 1814” 


NAPOLEON SOWAPARTE 


the room, 
he found the countensnce of the Emperor fear-, 
folly altered, but hie demeanoor was calm and’ 


ree 


Napoleon requested Macdonald and Ney 
scoompany Caulaincoart, as commissioners, to 
Paris. As he confided to then this im 


in former years mistrusted, but to whom he be- 
‘came fally reconciled on ths eld of Wagram— 

“I have wronged yey, Muodonald; do you 
ot remember it?” 
member nothin 

Napoleon  affecewuatel 
while toare filled the eyes of both these noble 
men, 

“What conditions,” said one of the oommis- 
toners Sahall we inwist upon in refersuce te 
TC None tover," Napoleon promptly replied. 
“Obtein the best terms you oan for France. 
For myself, I ask nothing: 

‘The commissioners immediately entered = 
carnage and set out for Paris. Napoleon, ovor- 
powered by tho events of the dey, rotind in 
solitude to bu chamber. He immediately somt 
‘an officer to Marsbal Marmont, who, with twelve 
thousand men, occupied m very important posi- 
tion.at Essonne, a village about Tait wet bo. 
tween Fontainebleau and Peris, The mewonger 
returaed at night with the utmost speed, and 
comupunicsted the astounding intelligence that 
Marshal Marmont bed abandoned his post and 
joines the Allies; that he had gone to Paris, 
‘and had marched his troops, without their know- 
leage of the treachery, witbin the lines of the 
enemy. Thos Fontaineblean was left entirely 
undefended. 


Napoleon at firat could not credit the story, 
He repented to himuelf, “It is imposible, Mar- 
mont cannot be guilty of dishonour. Marmont 
is my brother-in-arms.” Bat when he could no 
nee. doubt, - ers beck . in chair, riveted 

‘eyes upon the wall, is ing brow 
wks Baad, aad alicia. gooerous oan of 
gief, which brought tears into the eyes of those 
‘who wera present, “Ho! my pupil my child! 
Doggatfal man!” Well, he will be more nn- 

7 - 

In order to deliver up these soldisra, the anb- 
ordinate officers, who were devoted to the Em- 
peror, were assembled st midnight, and decep- 
tively informed thet the Emperor bad decided 
to move upon Paris, and that they wera to 
march, ns an advance-gnard, én the road to 
Vereailles, All flew ly to arms, with aries 
of “Vive l'Emperenr!” In the darkuess of the 
night this disgreceful transaction was consum- 
mated. With enthusienn the soldiers commenced 
their march. But they were astonishod in meet- 
ing no enemy. ‘They heard strange Doles op 
either side of them, as of troops in motion, but 
the darkness of the night concealed all distant 
objects from their view. The bresk of ay 
showed them the batteries, battalions, and squad. 
rons of the Rassian way, b whom they ware 








Ble hey ef loud 
Tong continved, Fa sare pt guckg ‘The 
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“The roade and woods echo 
Hine, “with fary and aoclamations, the expres- 
sion of their dénperate and indomitable fidelity 


to their vanquished Emperor.” e 
farmont, hearing the tidings, in great alarm 
mounted ona of his fleetest Rorsss, and soon 
overtook the rutiring column. 
op Pie cried fo Caloel Ono, on X 
BVO 
lt fag ‘waurping 
“T defy you, the cole repli,“ Thare i 
no law which compels the troops to obey 
tronchery;; and if there were, there is no soldier 
here a0 base as to obey it.” 
‘The loud altercation ovused s halt in the ranks. 


The soldiers bad respected Marmont and ad- 
mired his courage, He spposled to them} 
showed hia soars and his still bleeding wounds; 


assured them that peace was already negotiated, 
and that the movament they were making was 
harmless to themselves and to the Emperor. Ho 


MARSHAL MARMONT GOES OVER TO THE ALLIES 


of the Xe 
of 


ir adberence from al) parts, They disguise, 
anes praia of enlealian te Ee ited Gos 

19 Senate, their eagernoss to absolve themselves. 
from allegiance to ® sovercign who is unfortu. 
uate, Such are mankind At the very moment 
‘at which we speak, Fontaineblern is uncovered, 
‘and the parson of Napoleon is in our power.” 

“ What say sire,” cried Caulatnooort, te 
‘emaroment ; “still fresh trensons?” 

“The camp of Essonne is raised,” Alexander 
deliberately added, ‘Marshal Marmont hes 
sent in his adherence, and that of his division 
of the army, The troops which oompoeo it are 
in fall maroh to the camp of tho Allics.” 

At this intelligence Canlainoourt was struck 
dumb, as by & thunderbolt. After a moment's 
panse, be bowed his neck to the storm, and sadly 
wid 
“Tbave 


no hope but in the magnanimity of 
your Majesty.” 
As Jong ax the Emperor Nepoloon,” Alex 


ander replied, “was sopported by an army, he 
held ‘dhe conncils of bis adeecaation in check 








antrented them to kill hic rather than disgrace bat now, when tho marshals and generals are 
themselves by abandoning thelr genera). ‘The leading ‘sway the soldiers, the question le 
woldiors, accustomed to obedience, believed him, changed. Fontainebleau is no longer an im- 
and ahonting “ Vive Marmont!” bewildered, re- posing military sition, All the persons of 
formed again to thoir cantoamenta within the note at Fouteoeblean bave sect in their eub- 
Hines of the Alles, mission. Now, jodge for yourself, what coold 
ie of cin tonto ‘ ly approach tee tisinoourt hin hand to his bi 
scious of ¢his f, ware rapidly is raised hil his burning 
ing Pari. Just os the ovening lamps were brow, so bewildered that he was anable to utter 
tighted they entered the gates of the agitated a single word. 
ety. Caulainoourt, lenving his companiors, im- “Daring your sbsencs,” Alexander continued, 
suadlataly chteioed private audience with Alex, pe ee pom per oe the: eects the Regency. 
ender. 1e Emperor, though cordial, seme.’ ‘alleyrand others cont against it wit 
not @ Littl embarrassed. He, however, aptly ali their might. The Abbé de Pradt declared 
snnounoed to Canlsinoourt that the whole sspect thst neither Boneparte nor his family hed any 
of affairs was now changed. partiane—that alf France eamestly demanded 
“Bot, eve,” sald Ceulatnoout, “T am the the Bourbons, The adherenoee of the civil 
‘dearer of the act of abdication of the hag rand and military bo: are ponring in. You thus 
Napoleon in favour of the King of Rome. see the impossibilitiss which master my good 
na Sr od Se ee tke Ei Napoleon,” exclaimed C 
calpetantaries of in Majenty.  eThe Exaperot ” exchimed Cea. 
ae eenes propared, Neshicg cow romaine ignantly, “is betrayed, basely aban- 
but the oouchusion of the treaty’ elivered to tbs enemy by the very Dem 
"> daar debs,” Aleaander replied, “whan who ought to have miade fe Lim @ rampart of 








nation, He resigns it 
of obtainmg general pence. 

versigus having feciared tint be is the 
ibetacle to 1 does not hemtate to 
ce himself when the ltarstaof hs conniry 
mde, are concerned, Bat leny him the right 
Wvocate. I will insist of ahdioating ix favour of his son, great mis 
imperial ttle, with the fortunes may result therefrom, ‘tee amy, 

eatirely 


sovaelgn of Elba, or some other island.” rely devoted to ita chief, is still ready to 
ds ‘was pasting out of the court- Shed the last arop of its blood in guppe't of the 
yurt, easperated by grief and despair, he met rights of its sovereign.” 

the Abbé de Pradt, wlio, with the basest sy00- "4 gmile of disdain, acoompanied with whisper- 





congratulations. ‘The discussion. was again 10- 
toe aie veckured to Si, sned. Pout di Borge the seaman of Der. 
jeccele dake ee ee NT Be ey sy Eoved to Zui for his cratoross 

‘Ganlalaooart could restrain his ao Saster the throne of France.” 

‘all self-control. “As long,” said he, “as the name of Napo- 

ginalsbed and Feyybeaaed abbé by the collar, Jeon by po Seat the throne spon end 7 
tpt, en ae a ed enze paused or delivered.” wil always ae a the 
twirled him around upon his heels like = top; goverment of the son the threatening soul of 
then, sabamed of sach an instinctive ebullition the father. Ifhe is present, nothing will restrain 
ehrerreennenmgeegoy met le al ne wrasoe Sad 

The abbé never : : : F. 
fees le ea ne la e's ma" igua bea 
of many honoars. Pridethe Pulm gummon to the field his conntry, speedily ro- 





Canlaincourt immediately stored from its disasters, and once more it will 

i ee be necessary to repeat over bim those victorias, 

the council But he bad no heart to reveal to 9? dearly purchased by the treasures and the 
ion of M: 





vuasia Was earnestly 
i p ia i ™ Posto a Connie 
ihe ng of Prana she entre 0st Qe eis Berea ae 
= oe parts the TOO setack upon his native istand. As Napoleon adopted 
ips of English, Russian, hicnery rian ‘the canes of Popalar rigtte, 0 Decane his imple 


ai eovernarat of Fi 
jaclbt satrince of the Frente somnisionn Zhi Slo, Bebe meaner aoe aa ‘te 
Ramin'and the King of P ‘approached g fe English and Conticenta) aristoes 

long table covered with green, in the entre of Ge sonrtor Benedstse, He vacte” eave Laman, 
the roam, and ost down. ‘Bach person then took “that be fateered, in tho inelinstione ef his 


his scat at ‘The Emperor of Austria, master. the intrigues of M. de Talieyrand, the vangosnor 
perhaps ftom mtn of delicscy, Tone pre. of te fom of Lanon, the ressatmmeut ofthe 

7 an wists nbc, im against cs 
ora, Lard Camlasoagh, tha Euglah planipe- measatvet ike Eagensy oe 


Anta} HIS UNCONDITIONAL ABDICATION REQUIRED, mn 


Regeauy. To allow the Empite to survive the His volve cheked with amotico, and he coulll 

Eniperer, this fs not to extinguish the incendiary say no more, 

xa of Europe, bnt to cover it with treacherous wes 8 mxment of ence, 

ashes, under which will smouldcr a new con- during which ueithtr of the could utter 
=f Victory made Napoleon. Victory one word. Macdonaii, then taking the hand of 

wamade him. Let tha Empire fall withthe man Caulainocurt, pressed it with od 

‘who made it.” nid— 

‘These sentiments were toocbviomly tstobe “It is « sorrowful, » most sorrowful mission; 
dmied |The government of Nepeleon was the bat you alone can fii it to the Emperu, for 
government of popolar rights. |The Allies were you poaseas his entire oondenoe” 
clugiog Enrope ia blood to sustain neitoceatio Caulsincourt departed. Eo was zo eutirly 
pri ‘These two hostile principles of govera- absorbed in puinfal thonght that he became 
Brent coald not Ure aide by side, Even the Tipconeolous of the Lspas of time, and was 
‘genius of Napoleon, tasked to its nttermost, could struck with asonithment when tho’ carriage 
not reconcile them. He has drawn upon him-|entered the court-yard of Fontaineblesu. Fee 
wolf insane shose, even from the alocere lovers | a time he was 00 tranafized with grief und despair, 
of liberty, for his humane endeavour, by « eom- | that be oould not leave bis seat. 
Promise, to reacue Europa from those bloody} “Was I, then,” ar Ceulaipsourt, * destined 
ware with which despots amailed the dreaded only to approach the Emperee to give him 
apirit of republicanism. tortare? f revolted wt the of my destiny, 

ln of lwe a thu Perl” logitoncy cod pais en im ww ay oes T ould kas 
ciples now at issue in the world—legitimacy ‘on him whom with my v8 
chance.” By chance, he meant the euffrages of| ransomed from enfforing, 1 sprang from the 
the peoplo—popular rights. But it was not | carringe, and reached the oabinet of the Emperor 
pradont to oall things by their right names, | almost ranning, I know not how it happeued 
" Legitimacy,” he continued, “is « recovered that there was no one there to announce me. I 
rope wishes to secspe revolution, geened the door. ‘Sire, is is Caulainconrt,’ ssid 


herself to legitimacy. 
are but two things possible in this caso—either " Napoloon was seated at « window looking cut 
Nrpelaon or Louis XVII His 
leon can have no other «uccassor than s legi- ‘dress in that he had passed the 
timate king. Hew the first of soldiers. After night without seeking any repore. Caulaincourt 
‘him, theres not one man in France or inthe world hesitated to commence his dreadful message 
who could make ten men march in his causs, The Emperor broke the silence by ssying, with 
Everything that is not Napoleon or Lous XVIIL. an evident effort to be calm— 
fe an intrigue.” “The defection of Essonne haa sorved as an 
‘Thus contem was the name of Ber. excuse for new pretensions. Isitnot eo? Now 
uadotte finng aside. that I am abandoned, openly betrayed, there are 
‘The defection of the camp at Essonne, which other conditions. What do they now demand?” 
wu the edvance-gnurd of the army at Fontaine, Ceslainoot delbarstely narrated the, wotnte 
wv, placed Napoleon entirely at the through whit passed, and the 
the Aion A corps of the Hosen ‘umy bed of the Allies for an unconditional abdication. 
already been echeloned from Paris to Essoune, The indignation of Napoleon was now roused to 
‘covered Nepo- the highest pitch. All the gigantio force and 
leon was now appareatly helplesa, and the Allies nergy of his lofty nature burst forth like ® vole 
triumphantly “Tesanted abeolute and uncon- oanc, His eyes flashed fire. His face glowed 
ditional abdication, It was clear that Nepoleon | with an almost superhuman expression of intellect 
‘was ruined, cad ates, itis toe oes bath ae ination. * be 
ing on, many, anxions to escape from a falling ese wcrogant conquerors sUPpoIe, 
seas, waeo euoting in Chats eiharenen to the exclaimed, “that they are masters of France 
Allies, 





being taken captive, when he is laid in the tomb. To-morrow, in 
‘© Who,” said Caulaincourt, in tones of anguish, ons honr, I will shake off the fetters with which 

oan be the bearer of this freh blow to the they have bonnd me, and rise, more tarrible than 

Emppsror ‘ever, at the head of cos bandred end thicty 
"You" answered Ney, with toazful thonsand warriors. 





an MAPOLEON BOMAPAR! yt, 
with Sronler’s cope of 18,000, just arrived from more than, 
Italy, Sachet's 15,000, and the 40,000 scattered i Foreign troops 
under the command of Soult, make altogether an ‘the avenues sround Fontaine- 
army of 130,000 men. I am master of all the ‘vast knot, 
strong places in Franos and Italy, though I ksow sen conld 
wot as yet whether they contain anghet bat felons sill guarded 
and traitors. I amo again apon my feet,” said he, the Emperor 
his head proudly, “assisted by this same ‘a respectful distance, 

tword which has opened to ms every capital in " again saw the 
Europe, I am still the chief of the ‘and him of the fearful peril 
army in the whole world—of thos Freuch ich he was He endeavoured to 
battalions of which no portion has suffered & dissuade him from any attempt to extricate 
defost. I will exhort them to the defeace of himself by force, representing the extreme 
their country by the principles and in the name of ‘wach a step te the country, the army, 
of liberty. Above my eagles shall be inscribed, and himself. 

"In 18 and our country!’ and my 


who owe their F nego hogy ferry se poteines T cannot 
for repose, let them retire. 1 will find among 
those who now wear worsted epauletice men fit respecting this desperate resolve. If my cause, 
to be generals and marshals, A roed that is if the cause of my family isno longer the cause of 
dosed against couriers will soon open before France, then I can decide. Cai! around me the 
Othe Eraparor altered these vehement words be guided by ear plata” 
¢ Ey erase 
hs atcode epily up and dows the epartnent fue geantals andthe 
Suddenly he and, turaing to Caalain. om! 
court. said— offered my abdication,” said Napolaon, “ but the 
“ Write to Ney and Maodonald to return im- Allies now impose upon me the abdication of my 
mediately. I renounce all negotiation. The femily. They wish me to depoes my wile, my 
Allis have rejected the pereonal sacrifice which son, and all who belong to my family. Will you 
{imposed upon myself forthe sake of purchasing auow it? I have the means of cutting my way 
the ‘and the repose of France. yy have throngh the Hines that surround me. I oan Gm 
insolently refused my abdication, and I retract verse and aronss the whole of France I an 
it. K-will prepare for the conflict. My pisos is repeir to the Apa, rejoin Angerean, rally Xoult, 
‘taarked ont above or below the surfece of = field recall Suchet, reaching Eugane in Lombardy, 
of battle. May the Fronon blood which us again pass into Italy, and there found with you e now 
about to flow fail upon the wretches who wish 
Tun of their country I” companions, until the voice of France shall rec 
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and 
aulnincoort,” said he; then, 
- taking bis vent wt the table, be rapidly wrote— 


“ April 6, 1814, 
“Tho allied sovereigns having declared that the 
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double the aumber were brrety Ives Emperor Naoclson w the sole obstacle to the re 

nto the dosmed repabliean Empire. The now. crisblishment of = general pence Jo Eerape, ee 
yment weloomed all who would wbandon | Emperor Napoleon, egret) barber he 

apoleoa and give in their edhedon. | There! *>s# be rmosnces, for himeclf and his heir, the 

‘was now a general rash of the bigh functionaries! FS eae ee le 

te Pate te cbtaie ; ‘the now! 2° personal sacrifice, not even that of life iteelf, 
SS che eens ae of! Which be is not willing to make Soy the intereets 

Nuplceo. ‘They know that the means of the of Feeaee! 

‘hia favour, and they dreaced| Having plased this important paper is the 
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hands of Canlsincourt as the besle of new 
tiation, be calmly and proudly surned to his 
sear mod mid & Genilemna, 
slona.” "Whan all had lett bot Canlaincourt, he 

“Thess man have neither heart nor conscience. 
E am lees oonqnered by fortune than by the 
égotinm and ingratitnde of my brothers in arms. 
This is hideous, Now all is consummated. Leave 
me, my friend.” 

“T shall osver,” ‘Caulaincourt, “ 
{hens soence a Fontalnsblean, "There anethng 
in history to be compared with these last conval- 
sions of the French Empire, to the torture of its 
chief, to the agony of its hours, ite days, Never 
id the Emperor appear to we #0 troly gross.” 

‘The tortures of suspense being now removed, 
the heart of Napoleon seemed relieved of an 
enormons load. Allowing himeslf to indalge in 
no useless repinings, with dignity and - 
nese he submitted to hia destiny. He bad suf- 
ficient self-command at least to essume the 
aspect of cheerfulness and contentment. No re- 
proaches excaped his lips, and he addressed all 
around him only in tones of benignity and kind~ 
nees, ‘The noble and dignified resignation he 
displayed surprised all, and won their admiration. 
‘Ho conversed familiarly, and as s private citizen, 
respecting the events of the Revolution and of 
the Empire, asif they bad been. matters of « part 
eentary, having no reference to himself 

Bot it wes not enough 
had driven Nay the 
‘still enthroned in the hearts of the French people. 
‘At was ossential to the final snocess of the cause 
of tho Allies thet the reputation of Napoleon 





‘cre bot ations oppoton, He sled Mos 
proscribed and persecuted; never “wad 
roseribed except favours, aor 

Sitok cnooye ky tha ainaed sonecupe Qf ia 


*« However this may have been, bs bore about 
him for esvers) months bis unedited pamphlet, ns 
the sword A hike wae give fe lat beled aie 

pamphlet, printed in the night, an 

ivered in fragments to the journals, inundated 
Paris in the moming, and very shortly all France, 
‘with maledistions against the Emperor and the 
Empire, Napoloon was there pelted in the ws 
of the modera Attils, and with the features, atill 
more hideous, of » hangman, effecting, with his 
own hands, the exeostions in which he delighted. 
He was represented at Fontaineblesn i 
the consciencs of Pins VIL, and dragging the 
Pontiff by bis white locke on the fiags of his 
Prison—a martyr at once to bis complinaance for, 
‘und resistanos of, the arowned upstart, 

“M. de Chateaubriand opened all the dao. 
{lose te indicate thorain to the people, with bia 

ager, the torsures, the gags, the pretended silent 
scamination of victims He up all the 
ashes, from that of Pichegra down to the plague- 
hospital at Jaffa, to drag from ont of the long. 
Woried mass accusations, suspicions, and orimes, 
‘It was the bitter speech of the public prosecutor 
of humanity and of liberty, written by the hand 
of the Faries against the great culprit of the age. 
He did not spare his enemy oven thove vile accu- 
sations of sordid avarice and of peculation which 
penetrate the despest and tarnish ‘the most in 
the vulgar and venal souls of the multitude, 
Robbery, cowards, crualiy, amor, polton, every. 
thing served ne a weapon to stab that fame he 


should be destroyed, and that the people of France wished to extinguish. This book, issned leaf b: 
should Jook upon bim ase selfish and merciless leaf to the public daring several day, was the 
monster, ‘The Allice had now the control of the more terrible, inasmuch ss it the long 
press of all Europe, They could deluge the silence of a mute opposition. 

nations with libals to whioh Napoleon could make =“ M, de Chatesubrisnd, in putting forth thie 
no pomible reply. The pen of character of Napoleon as food for the wickedness 
‘wus dipped in mingled venom and gall for the and a homage to the Royalist party, 


ecoomplihment of thie crime, His world-re- 
nowned pamphlet on Boueparte and the Boar 
bans” was the most cold, merciless, in‘xmous 
ssanination of character history baa recorded. 
‘Thore is no historian who sseails Napoleon with 


more an Lamartine, and yet even he 
rpenks of this atrocious work in, te folowing 
terms :— 


conscience from the outpouring of insults and 
ealumnies upon # great but « fallen name. He 
‘hed written a severe pamphist against the Empo- 
rer snd in favonr of the restoration of the Bour- 
‘bons, in whieh he dragged his nae through the 
Blood and the charnel-honses of time, He bim- 
alf ‘ba it the office of hangman to the 
eugn of the Emperor. Ho had formery praised 
‘him, even by sacred comparisons, with the heroes 
ef the Bible. After the assassination of the Duke 
a jen, the enthosiaam of the writer, 
tend kate eontempt, had placed 


of the people, 
as of aa action which no political pas 
sion cnn @xcuse—the annihilation of a reign by 
poisoned weapons. But this wicked action, 
praised at the time becanss tho time required it, 
‘was repudiated at « later period by the conscience 
of the age, though it contribated powerfully then 
to ronder the Kinpire unpopular. When M. de 
Chetenobriand presented hipeolf to Lonis XVII, 
to toceive his reward in the ahepe of favours from 
the new monarchy, the Prince said to him, ¢ Your 
book has bean worth an army 10 sey come P* 


in pamphlete and reviews, which ware sonttared, 
like autumn leaves, throughout the hinj 


The Tories were tricmphant in England, the 
Allis triumphant an the Continent, the Bonrbona 
triumphant in France. Napoleon was silenced, 


imprisoned, crashed. No voloe, 


leading bis 
enum, ovald obtain = boering is th 


0 universal 


anon ee Hina ao, be she, seciares 
whieh to must pared to breast 
Tin me spoatonkle ‘The people of tn wend 
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Jove hin but potion) infinenoes of tremsandout upon Fontainebleau was supenied, and an 
anions conference was held to determine what 

an Baglish writer, W.H. Irland, Bot, saye— sDonld be doe with the Allen Kinperce and his 
‘wore. The Bourbon were enxions thet he 





‘every. should be went a: far a posuble from France, 
thing that hed boon exged against him in ‘and mentioned St. Helena, Others spoke of Oorfa 
lund for many witrnily ami meek get andof Corsica. Elba was mentioned, and ita fine 
received by the British nation ap indi climate highly enlogiad. Canluincvntt inme- 
trath; whila, on the contrary, any circumstance diately seiced upon this opening, and urged the 
whieb gained this country favo to the Em. sdoption of Elba, The Bourbonist ware 

ras eclely impated to French flattery and well knew the love of the people of France 
adulation. Soarcely « publication fom | : 
the pros for a naries of years, however foreign to having him so near. Earnestly they objected. 
French affairs, in which means were not found of Alexander, however, generously came to the 
fatroducing something to the diaparsgument of support of Caulainoourt. After an animated 
Napoleon. No leas seal wes display the debate, his influence p and it was de- 
pulpit the Seuato, the bar, and the stage, nay, Sided tbat the principality of the ialand of Elbe 
to such » ridiculous excess was that sentiment should be conceded to the Emperor Napoleon, ta 
Ce ee eet toe Parenti 

ire a . 

tal, according o cote, at, if they wore _ Napoleon, finding that the Allies were not 
maighty te old mon shoald tke hem many, they L 
were ataned wit jonaparte’s coming 
Gam.” So trae is this wtatamont that we would Was stung to the q He immediately de- 
challenge any individual in this island, under *petched » courier to Canlaincourt, with the 
thirty yeara of age, to aay whether be does not ofder, Bring tne back my abdication, I am 
call to'mind thet aach wore his earliest impres- conquered. to 
sions respecting Napoleon Bouaparte.” pple cartel =e poor 
Thos fu th Aldon bar bad fs oll thats own : er Som patched another letter, 
. ‘They have been sconser, counsel, paciencd Laem 
Jadge, and exeoulloner, ‘They have alo reported Rentions of treaty? 1 want none, Sinoe they 
‘the tial and written the biography. But now, Wi! not treat mo, and only employ tham~ 
ee oe rie Se rr init of Na- *#lven about the disposal of my person, to what 
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ia a treaty? ‘This diplomatic negotiation 
polean emerges from is tomb beneath the dome EUzoee We atrenty? This diptor 
‘of the Invalides, and, tr to snow geners- five o'clock the next morning Canleinoourt 


tion, solicits another trial r, yet firmly, 0 
et all who value troth and joaee’ ‘nai thas he Te erat tee by snot comer. He brought 


* i—ttT order to bi 
hall uot be delzwaded of thas right. back my abtioation I will ign no treaty. “And 


fad given in the ebdcaion ‘The duce were 
ven fication. Tho Allies ware 
CHAPTER UXIL acanfog op the tarms of the settlezient, wile 
‘DEPARTURE FOR ELRA ‘wore to be mentee purr oP gt 

the Alljes_Generosity of Alexander ceptance. i power was entirely in. thei 
Partie te a deme hts tet ands” Canluinoctre how wollte mcanted 


s 
conduct of the Engtish Government—] ? rp 
eee come cir gad the Emperorctinees © ®2giah, wes watching the proceedings with 


@f Napoleon—Tostiauny of Antommarcht—Parting *2 eye, ever ready to interposs in behalf 
with Macdonald —Nepoleoe's ipa sepotiensa te eave Fen stthe S a ot. Maristas a: 

= iscy_ thos 

Sis Guard steton of Marte Loni -Conramioe ngszd away, and on the 1lth of Apell the 

Jtave of Caulaingouts Noble sddreesto tie oficer— treaty, as drawn up by the Allics, was resdy. 

Affecting adion to the Old Guard—Departare for Jt provided thet the Emy ‘Nepoleon and the 

Empress Maria Louise retain those titles 

‘Tam ecenes described in the conclusion of the daring their lives; and that the mother, brothers, 

ast chapter oovurred in the evening of the 6th sisters, nephews, and nisoes should squally pro 
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pouncil of the Alltes ‘Che entire overthrow of{ snd fall property of the duchies of Parma, Pla- 
pase whose renown had so filled the world moved! centin, and Guastalia were assigned to Maria 


‘Sbeir sympathies, The march of their troops] Louise, $e descend te ber ton ‘Buperor’s 


DEVOTION OF CAULAINCOURT TO His INTERESTS. 
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- MAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


fing with anguish,“ entreat you, in the name nature of bis disease, the remedy 

of your own glory, t2 come to a dedaion. ire ply bot togahe raga rooney eas 
cumstances do not admit of temporising. Sire, vious and subsequent conduct, have led ll 
Teaanct the sgony which preys upon partial men to discharge the dishoncuring accu 
tue. But when Cenleincontt, your faithful, your sation ae groundless. 

Gnvoted fiend, implores yon, om bia knees, te "The lofty mature of Napoleon over condgnmed 





consider the position in which your self-destroction sean. ands cowardy act 
Plsoed, there moxt be reasons, most i “elf-murder,” said bo, “la sometimes com- 
which urge his perseverance.” mitted for love. Whstfoly! Somotimes for the 


‘The Emperor languidly raised his eyes, fixed lose of fortune. There it is cowardice, Another 
them earnestly upon Caulaincourt, and, afer a cannot live after he has been disgraced. What 
moment's pause, sadly said—" What would you weakness! But to sarvive the Joss of an Empire 
have mo do?” He then arose, hishands —to be exposed to the insults of one’s contempe- 
behind his back, and slowly the floor for rarios—that in true ” 
long time in silence. Then, turning again peror 
to his faithful friend, be aaid—* Tt must come to profound sleep which follows the 
anend Ifeelit, My resolution istaken. To- intolerableagony. Hesoonawoke. The morn- 
morrow, Caulaineoart.” ing sun was shining brightly in st his window. 

At was now Inte in the evening, Caulaincourt With energetic action he draw aside his bed- 
prowed the burning hand of the Emperor and curtains, arose up in his bed with his aoourtomed 
Aired, At midighe hhe was hastily eammoned anergy, and sileatly and thoughtfully gased upon 
to the bedside of the Emperor, who was taken the of the lovely morning, The forest 
suddenly and alarmingly il Is will be remam- and brabbery of Fontsinablea ware bersting 
bored. tint Napoleon, just efter the battle of into Inxuriant lage. Tnnumerable birds, free 
Dresden, waa seized by @ violent attack of colic. fram all mortal grie is 
Fatigue, sleeplessness, and woe bad appareatly their songs, Napoleon, after « few moments of 
renewed the attack. ‘These wore probably the 
‘surly paroxyame of that fatal disease which, | tones — 
sequently dev by captivity and insalés, in — “ God has ordained that Iehculdlive, Iocould 
a few years ad hins to the grave. The not die.” 

Emperor was writhing upov his bed, in frightfal —“ Sire,” Caulainoourt replied. “your son— 
convulsions of pain. ‘The ig arope of agony France, in which your name 

cored from kis brow. His was matted to impose pon you the duty of supporting adver 
his forchesd. His eyes were livid and dull, and ay.” 
he smothered the crise which agony sxtorted by 
finding « bapdkerchiet bet ween ‘teeth. The in accents of peculiar tenderness aod 

mperor evidently thought that be was dying, “What @ dismal inheritanoe I leave bim! A. 
‘nd, utterly weary of the world, he wae glad to child born @ king, to-day without @ oountry1 

Turning his eyes to the duke, he stid— Why was I not pormitied to die? It ia not the 
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‘“T die, Canlainooart, Toyoul commend my loes of the throne which renders iny existence 
wife and eon. Defond my momory. I oan n0 ble, There is ing harder to 
Tonger support life.” dear than ths reverves of fortune. [Do you know 


His physician Ivan elmply administered a little what that is which pisroes the heart most deeply? 
hhot tea. “Gradually the ramp inthe stomach be- It is the ingratitude of man. I hoary ot 
came lew violent, the limbs became more supple, life. Death is repose. What I havo for 
and the dreadful paroxysms passed away. ‘the Last twenty years cannot be comprehended.” 
Cenk eg, ee chan of ee ee ‘At thet moment the clock strack five. The 

ilaincourt, * this sgony, : cloudless sun of = beautiful snoring, 
See oer ae srg, ig 
‘was uninterrapted only by the sobbings of those 
Present. ‘There wes no witness of this 
scene who would not have given his own life to 
have saved that of Napoleon, who, in his 
domestic retirement, was the best of men, the 
mont indulgent of masters The regreta of all 
who served him survive him,” 
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hour of grief, desertion, and awfal 
Napoleon longed to die there can be 
No magn, ander these circumstances, 
wished ¢o live. Breathings for » 
life, which pain extorted from him, 
tortured into evidence that Napoleon 
tempted tha erime of seif-murder. 
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with the roay tint of health and vigour the serene 
sud expresaive features of Napoleon. He preased 
his band upon his expansive aid— 
ont ara Tae 
wi 01 

when Love felt euch a devonring heat here { 
Hainess by the lek age cd amen 3 “t 
It is the abdication of hamanity. Better to die 
thousand times, In resigning mysolf to life, I 
scoept tortures which are nameless. I¢ matters 
‘20¢—I will support them.” 

After s moment’s pause, in which his whole 
wonl seemed concentrated in intense thought, he 
resumed with emphasis— 

4] will sign the tresty to-day. Now Zam 
well, my friend. Go and rest yourself.” 

Cauluincourt retired. Napoleon immediately 
rose and dressed. At ten o'dlock he sent again 
for Caulainoourt, and, with entire oom) 
eed sole pameioa, 0520 teers’ Gio celiiary 
Dusineas of the day, entered into conversation 
upon the conditions of the treaty. 


Those) 
Mat must be cancelled, I am now 
wothing beyond soldier. A louis = day will be 
vofficient for me.” 





Canlaincourt, appreciating this refinement 
sensibility, urged that the necessities of his friends 
and attendants, who wonld be dependent upon 
the means at Napoleon's di |, would not per- 
mit the stipulations in qu to be uppresned. 

Nepcloon yielded to these ‘considerations, and 


 Hasten the conclusion of the whole, Place 





Grea toe in eget by 
iat was given to me 7 
Moured Boy, and which I wore at the battle of 
MeNageloon took the Oriental wespon, end, 
0 
handing it to the marshal, axid— 
“Thore is the only reward of yoursttachment 
qiich J am now able to give yon. You ae my 
eed” 


“‘Sire,* replied Macconald, pressing the 
weapon to his heart, “I shall preserre it all m: 
Tie” Aad if T aloud ever have s on, it willbe 
bis most precious inheritance.” 
Napoleon clasped the hands of the marshal, 
a5 they hus parted. 
MMizafal of hia toldiecs more than of himself 


‘EE MGNS THE TREATY OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


lansen” suthe,“‘arshomi- Emperor 


eo 
of 


fn this hour, he said te bie 
lef 


the treaty “oeanot be obligatory 
taalens the Alice keep te ‘ade 10 th 
army, - Do not let che documenta go out of your 
possession nti thet be done.” 
The pleat retarned to 
Paris. "The soveraigos and the members of the 
fsional government ware assetabled in coun 
Ti The treaty, aa ratified by the Emperor, wat 
Presented, “There ware vatlous polite to bo 
{xtabllshed, which oooupled several dey, during 
which grest rewards wore held out t9 the pro- 
Tinoot and inflosntial man of the Empire who 
‘would give tn their cordial adherence tothe Dow 
at. Their pupport was of essential 
oo to its stability. The situation ia 
which they were placed ‘vas peculiarly trying, 
They ooali do nothing more for Napcleon. 
Thole refusal 10 accept office onder the new 
regime consigned them to suspicion, poverty, 
tnd obscurity. Stil many, from love to the 
, refused to enroll 





themsolves under the 
banners of the Bourbons, But the 


reat mAjo~ 
rity were eager to muke pence 
ernment, 


the new 


urging tion, 
short notes be wrote, “I wish to de 
that the atr of France 


wonld have ever #0 
tome? The ingr- 


titude of mankind kille more surely than steel 
or poison, It hee rendered my ‘existenoo a 


cals, Prva Eng 
ia, 
— exch @ 
sioner to conduct the Emperor to Kiba. The 
igne deemed the escort of an imposing 
anmed foros to be n¢ . Tt wns feared that, 
te anthusastio love. of the inbabitants of the 
middle and eastern departments of France for 
Napoleon might, upon his seppearance, break 
insurrection 


out into an which would blaso 
through the whole Empire, In some of the 
southern departments the Royalists predomi- 


nated. It was fared that in those sections 

jee might lead to his assassination. It 
was therefore deemed peoa that commis 
sionera should socompany Napoleon with a force 
saficently strong to cruah the populace shonld 

‘attempt to rise, anc ‘to protect, 

fred inne and isles His death would have 
Ief an irreparable stain upon the Allies, end a 
renewal of the war woold have been « fearful 


Bernsdotte, who had foolishly hoped to obtain 
the orown of Franoe, wan deeply chagrined at 
the result of his infamy. Notwithstanding the 
presence of the allied army, he oould appear 
nombre i the soot of Paris witbentenroun- 

slaty in He dots of Pe fara 
Wea ie, “Down with thelr —tie 
SeSvce, caaile to Sodue Glo oalvacal deter: 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Gas. 


om 
of bis evanteymen, left Paris and returned absorbed in reveris, that fr a moment he did not 
woiecden paroeire spprnaing Souhep of dake 


agtonished that, with his experience, Bemnadotie arm, and said, a3 he continued his walk, 
shoal have been sple mong to Eaagine that,“ all redy for my departure?” 
in changes of goverument, the inclinations of “Yes, sire,” the duke replied, with emotion 
the poople are couralted.” a conkd not reprece. 

Caulaincourt returned to Fontainsblean “Tia well, Caulainsourt,” Nepeleon added; 
ta the moming of the 16ch of April. A small “you exercise for the last time the fanotions of 
umber of grief-strickan , 


soldiers surrounded the 
palaoe, stl clinging to the Emperor with un- — Then, in mournfal tones, he coutinued—" Can 
awerving fidality, “As soon as thoy saw Can- i is 

lninoourt, th aed ‘sprain of 





the 
riding star andthe, fatality of w whole lis 


o loved « beantifil Italian, who had formerly 
fascinated him at ‘and’ whom naither war, 
nor ambition, nor glory, noe the of 
the fora moment detach 


crop rng dey aod soning he 
: os, 
er he adored. idea of for ever quitting 








Iacerated anew Bleeding heart of the ” “Very wall," said the Emperor; “you shall 
parr. g0 with fan, ty good frend. “I will axsange i.” 
Canlainconrt found hi alone, with Trak shan yo Minty he pose 

measured staps, in the alloys of a little garden, fellow replied, and be reiked, ‘with pride 

which was ywed by the and happiness. 
the onatle. The young buds of early ‘All the affections of the Emperor were deeply 
i abrabbery moved by thes tokens of devotion on the part 
fhe denve of the commen tlds; Almow: orewume with 
back- emotion, he convalaively promed Caulainooart's 
of the pisture. ‘The Emperor was 99 arm, ood mid— 





peated to me, over and over again, when he placed 
ine on the French throne, that he would always 


meintain me in that station; and my father is Ho 


Higidly true to hie word 

The Emperor wrate to Maria Louisa daily, and 
often two or three times day, keeping her in- 
formed of tho of events. ft was, how- 
fever, with great that any oourier could 


nos vacld be iain thy exposed 
6 2 ent 
‘on the wa; to inealt and captivity. 

On the 7th of April the Emperor wrote her a 
letter, and sent it by Ci iis, With great 
diffi ‘the coursr moceeded in reaching the 
En She rosd the letter in a state of great 


proper place is near the Km ty 
‘when he isso traly nahappy. I 
ing to him. 1 be contented 


‘epreoentod to har that the perl of 
the journey was so extreme that it was not tobe 
thoaght of With great reluctance she yi 
and wrote a Istter to the Emperor, whi 
fied him exceedingly. He immediately wrote 
to het to advance to Orleans, which was about 
half-way between Blois and Fontainebleau. She 
Orleans without any al moleate- 
tion, thongh her escort was robbed by the way. 
‘She remained in Orleans ecveral days, in the 
eyes were 





H 


len with continual weeping, che cx- 
Bibited an aspect of woe which moved the eym- 
PLA Elke tisagh possessing bot Little 
native foros of character, wea an emisble woman, 


‘woman to have bosm placed in circumstances of 
wins cen Lo tho said in aish to the 
Duke of Rovi “I write to the for 


DISTRESS OF THE EMPRESS MARIA LOJISA, 


sviog and he alls mo to write fo my father 
‘But what oan my father say, after the injuriss 
to be infloted upon me? Shall 
with my son? But ifan 


gas, which conducted her without resistance 
to illat, an ancient bunting-seat of the 
Kings of France, about thirty miles from Paris, 


at Elba, 
“The aiz thera is healthy,” he observed, “and 
disposition of the inhabitanta excellent. I 


“T never believed (n the good faith of our 
enemies. Every day there wore new 
new conditions. They did not want pexce; 
then I hed declared to France that I never woold 


ing this same interview, which Insted above 
two hours, he said— 

“What a thing is destiny! At the battle of 
Arcis-eur-Aubs, I’ did all I could to mest a 
orion death in defending, foot by foo, the wll 

country. owned 1} without re- 

serve It raised buliew around me. "My clothes 

und yet not one of them could 

‘me. A death which Ishoold owe to an 

dempair woald be » baeness. Suicide 

cords with my principio oe with the 

ich T Bave filled on the stage of the 
world, Tama man condemned to live.” 

General Moatholon, who bad bom oo » mil 

‘reconnaissance, retarne’ ry 
the Lobe. "Ho spoke with entivainnn of the 
ing which animated the soldiers and the 
‘By rallying the troops of the south, « 
foros might be assembled,” ssid he. 





“It is too late,” i Emperor replied. “Toould 
have done it, but id <ot wish it. Doubt~ 
Joes I might stil bold out nether oemy ley 


end offer # wuqcesful resistance, but 1 


486 


be a cdvit war th France, and I will not 
de eo, Besides, I bave signed my abdication, 
and I wil not recall what I have done. Let 
destiny be socomplished.” 
On the moming of the 19th, the 

were nearly completed for the departere. As 
the bour ed in which Napoleon was to 
bid adion to all that he had known end loved, 
though calm and resigned, there were many in- 
dications that be waa straggling to smother the 
mott excruciating sorrow. His heart yearned 
for aympathy in this hour of desertion ; and yet 
many of his old companions-in-arms, whom he 
loved and cherished, were now dancing at the 
halla of the Allies,” and wearing the white 
cockads of the Bourbons. It is not strange that 
they wished to avoid @ parting interview with 
the forsaken Emperor. Still, Napoleon boped 
that aome of them would come. not 
one word of reproach, bat was overheard re- 
pasting sadly to himself the names of Molé, Fon- 
tance, Berthier, and Ney. Every time thesound of 


tion und anxiety were 
Visible in his looks, Still no one came, 

an she conise of ie Say he mae Se Cacia 
0 mien was dignified and composed, 
bat expressive of one upon whom misfortune had 


heavily fallen. 

“ Caulai ” exclaimed the Emperor, “ to- 
aor at twelve o'olock, I hall step into my 

inge.’ 

‘There was & moment's pause, during which 
Caulaincourt seemed unable to make any reply. 
‘The Emperor fixed his eye vpon his faithfal am 
‘baanador, took bis band, and added, in alow and 
solemn tonesa— 

“ Caulaincourt, I am heart-broken, We ought 
ever to part.” 

“Sire,” Caulaincourt exclaimed in despair, “I 
Till go with you, France has become hateful 

me.” 

“No, Caulaincourt,” the Emperor rejoined, 
“yon most not quit France with me. You may 
atill be useful to me here. Who is to look to 
the interests of my family and of my faithful 
servants? Who is to defend the osuse of those 
Taare and devoted Poles, of whom the nineteenth 
article of the treety guarantees the right acquired 
by honourable verrioon! ‘Think well Ie rouid 
bea shame for France, for me, for all of us, 
Caulaincourt, if the interests of the Poles were 
not irrevocably secared, In conformity with the 
rights which the nineteenth article gives me, I 
have caused a statement to be Thave 
fixed the sums which I wish to be paid to my 
gasrd, my civil and military household, and 
to my aitendants, Fidality cannot be recom- 





© The nineteenth article of the 
Jorra;—A The Polish troops of all arms have the 
iberty of returning ‘own country, preserving 
their drauand baggage as « eetinoulal of hes honour 
able services. ‘The officers, soldiers 
granted, 


sab-oftvers, 
hall preserve ths decorations whieb have been 
fo them, and the pensions attached to these decors 


was 3 fo 


WAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


pee 


pensed with monsy, but at present it is all F bave 
to gi Tell them it ise remembrance which 
I ‘to cach individually, os an attestation 


After a moment's panso, he added— 
“In afew days I sball be established in my 
ignty ‘in isle of Elba. Iam in baste 
to get thera I have dreamed of grest things 
for France. Time failed me. I told you, Caue 
Iaincourt, at Duben, the French nation knows 
not how a support reverses. This the 
bravest and most intelligent in the w7l 
Rertinacity bus in flying to the com-at- Defeat 
lises them. During sixteen years, tho 
French nation have marched with me from vio. 
tory to victory. Asingle year of disasters hay 
made them forget ing.” 

He sighed dosply, and continned— 

“The way I have been treated is most in 
famous, Tiigy egparate me violently from my 
wife and child. ‘what barbarous code do they 
find the artiols which deprives a ign of his 
rights aso father and @ husband? By what 
savage law do they arrogate the powar to sepa- 
Fate those whom God hus swined ? il 
avenge me, It will any, ‘Wapoleon, the soldier, 
the conqueror, wae element and geparona in vio- 
tory. Napoleon, when congnered, was treated 
with indignity by the monarchs of Enrope.’* 
He a moment, and then added with 


“Tt isa planned thing. Do you not see thet, 
because they dare not blow ont my brains with 
ey asanscinnte me by low degresa? 
ares thousand means of causing death.” 

As Napoleon uteered theeo 





: words, 
of permeation coved fom bia row, and Ke paced 


the Sor in intense agitation. In reading the re- 
cord of his anguish, the mind instinctively recurs 
to the divorce of Jovephine. We, perhaps, pet 
sry the, eribative hand of Ged, who, 
in hi dential government, does not permit 
‘even sins of ignorance to pass away unpunished, 
‘Caalaineonrt endeavoured to soothe him. 
“Sire,” he eald, “all my zeal, all my efforte 
shall be exerted to put an end ta this impious 
separation, Your Majesty may rely on mo. I 
Will oge the Emperor of Austria on bis arrival st 
Paris. The Empresa will seoond me. She wil 
‘wish to rejoin you. Have hope, aire, uve hope,” 
“You are ght, Caclaincourt, you are right,” 
the Emperor, more calmly rgoined. "My wife 
loves me. believe it. She has never had canse 
ible that T have 
ian is amiable in 
her disposition and simple in her tastes. She 
wil prefer her busband’s house to # duchy 
granted in charity. And in the iale of Elba’ 
yet be happy with my wife and eon.” 
Canlainconrt, as he narrates thetoevents, adds 
—“This hope, which for s moment soothed bis 
gist Taiared notin, tied the nagoition 
ik Teupplicated. Iwas not seconded 


Who kno bli prey 
io wife and sons that rence 
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would have had to depiore the misfortune of the | 
hundred deys, und subsequently the osptivity 
aplson soon roguined ha woatedcomposzre, 
soon 

He spoke without asperity of the restoration | 
of the Bourbons, and of the difficulties which 
would render the stability of the new govern-: 
tient quite imposible. 1 
“Between the old Bonrbons,” sald be, “and 


the present tion of Frenchmen, there isan 
imoomy lity of feeling. The future is big 
with Caulaincourt, write often to me. 


2 
‘This is the final struggle that remains for me to 
mske.” His voice beceme tremulous, his lip 
fish ipe and he added, “Canlainconrt, my 
dend, we sbull one day meet again.” 

Entirely overcome with emotion, he hastily 
Ieft the cabinet. Such was the final parting 
Napoleon with the Duke of Vicenza, 

Ceulaincourt adds, “I a 
Fonealnebleen before J flt concious as 
‘or why I was thers, jnitting the Emperor's 
cabinet, scarcely Tnowing whet ic 
myself into my carriage, which was waiting 
the entrance to the grand staircase. 
now over, Itseemed to me se if I 
before measured the full depth of the 
Certainty I had never before so highly 
ciated the personal merits of Napoleon. H. 
never appeared to me more great than 
moment when he was about to depart in 
from France. I was independent in my fortune, 
1 was tired of men and thi J wished for re- 
Pose. But repose without him! it was the rain 
of all the delightful Mlusions which gave s value 
to lif. Idid not comprehend how henceforth 
Tabonld drag out my coloarless existence. I 
dreamed of travels into remote lands, of mental 
‘occupations, which should fill the measureloss 
woid of my, dae come, I questioned the 

in the fatare was written, in letters 


i 
g 
e 


epi 


b 
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‘The high sense of honour with which Napo- 
eon was disposed to discharge his part of the 
obligations of this treaty, compulsory as it was, 


blesn, and, afféctionstaly looking around upon 
p, said, in his farewell words— 

“Gentlemen, when I remain no longer with 

you, and when you have another government, | 


‘eourt-yard of the palace, 
your yard be Fe 


THE OLD GUARD. r 
it wl becoms you # sttach vee to le 
serve it as faithfully as yon have 


po fina 
me. ¥ request, and even command, you 
to do this. ‘Therefore, all who desire apes 
Paris have my permission to do 00; and 
who retain here will do well to sand in thote 
Sihesion to the goverument of the Bourbon” 
‘The meraing of the 20th dawned. Napoloca 
bed inid-dny ea the Roar of his depar- 
His cabinet ds ho tere approcehed the ooops 
et © honr af 
of the Inpecial Guard wary drawn tp in the 
pay tr fen 
of respect $0 ther exiled Experor. An ime 
‘mense conconree from tbe wurrounding country 
had collected to-witnem the great event. The 
commissioners of the Allied Powers, the generals 
of his body-guard, and a few of the officers 0° 
the imperial household, assembled, in mournfa] 
ailanca, in the asloon before hia cabinet, Geno- 
ral Bertrand, grend-marshal of the palace, faith- 
‘Napoleon until the dying oene wt St. 
ounced the Emperor, Nepeleon, 
oountenence and a tranquil air, 
The emotions excited in every 
too deep for utterance, and not & 
sturbed the solemn silence of the scene. 
the Emperor passed down the line of hls 
bolg to the ght and the Toy they 
is hand and bathed it with their tears. 
rived at the landing of tho grad 
staircase, he stood Sor a moment and looked 
ground upon the Guard drawn up in the oonre, 
and upon ths ak gag multitnds ior} 
thronged its surroundings. Every eye was 
on him. It was a funereal scene, over which 
od the volonmnity of religions ave. 
‘The soldiers ware suffocated with sorrow. Accla- 
mations in that hour would have been a mockery, 
The silence of the ve reigned undisturbed, 
‘Tears rolled down hy farrowed cheeks of the 
and their heads were bowed in un- 
grief. They envied the lot of the little 
‘band who were allowed to depart ex the oom- 
ry Sue Ne rel chi gratefol look 
cast & and o 
over the battalions and the squadrons who had 
ever proved so faithful to himself and to his 
cause. Before descending into the court-yard, 
Be hoaisted for 's moment, as if hie fortitude 
were forsaking him. But, immediately rallying 
Ris strength, be approached the soldiers. ‘The 
dramas commenced beating the accustomed aalute, 
With «gesture Napoleon arrested the martial 
tones. "A brouthlea stillness prevailed. With « 
soiee clear and Arm, every articulation of which 
owas heard in the remotest ranks, he sald— 
“Generals, officers, aud soldier of my Old 
Gnard, I bid you farewell. For five-and.twenty 
i have ever found yon in the peth of 
Ennour and of glory. fa these Inst dayt, 26 in 


the deye of our ity, you have never 
ceased Yo be toodels of deity and of conrage 
Enrops has armed against us. Still, with man 
suoh 28 yoo, our cause never conld have bean 
Jost, Wo could have maintained a civd wer for 


Fe 


stale 
i alle 


m MAPOLEON BONAPARTE. patie. 
yours. pects & TEmpereart’ Ax he spproached those dopart- 


me your eagle.” 
Every eye was now bathed in tears, and here pllmentary respecting himself, On the #7th he 
‘and there many a strong bosom was hesving reached Frojus, and, on the evening of the 28th, 
with sobs, At m signal from Napoleon, General emberked, onder « in of twenty-one gous, 
Petit, who then commanded the “ Old 2 in the British odes “Undaunted.” A 
msn of martial bearing but of tender feelis French vessel hi epared for his rev 
wdvanced, and stood between the ranks of the ception, but he cfu to under the Bour- 
soldiers and their Emperor. Napoleon, with ben fiag. 
tance dimming hia oyes, encircled the general in Anstrian and 
his arms, while the vetoran commander, entirely board. 
‘unmanned, sobbed alond. All hearts were Daring 


these melancholy somes, Napoleon 
selted and aed moun wes heard throgh ooald not forget his trae and faithful Jonephioe. 
aaea the paror rooovered hilt, and gui’ De wists wo hee Beqwectly aly. Taal 
ain the Ex I» lo wrote to her 
at’ bring me Bn eager fa aero ree 
ler advanced, bearing one of the noble nature and ber appreciative reat 


oe of the rogiment, Napolooa imprinted «days before bo left Fontaioebean be be 
Se tpen i “itera, the th red tho engle seat to her the following lotion —~ 


eart, and said, in lous socenta— «Dear Josephins,—I wrote to you on the @&h 


ar eagle! may ‘his Ta = embrace vibrate 
for evar in the hearts of all my falthfal wallet of this month, bas pe cone od os 


Farewoll, again, my old oompanions— Tnteteaptod 

sci gent cutee tn the eoamtalione mune be ovate 
: 

eon threw himself into ‘his carriage, bowed have formed my resolution. I hava no doubt 


torrow-strioken head, oovered his eyes with both Si" bet will reach yom, Twill not repoat 
keris, and the carriage rolled away, bowring 4 x * y 
the resto and mobi aoa of Friace nie Moms) (My baad and 








‘a8 men say, prove useful. 
mnbulitate the pe for th 
of my reign will be carious. The 
yeh igen me only in profile” T shall sho 
in fal, How many things bave E to 
CHAPTER LxIn. How many ere the men of whom s false oxteat 
THR EMPEROR AT ELBA, te sureainedt have besoad onsite wot 
of ingrates, en ve all aetraye 
erate toler fred bea doen to T esopt fom ey ‘the 
i intereata of pen elerperis @, #0 worthy and of me. 
Mocsares of the Bosrbens to Evanct. ee “" Adion, my dear Josephine, "Bo « 


‘of the Emperor—The income of the Emperor with- I am, and sere Seem in we, never forgot, 
‘beis—Converuation with Lord Ebrington-—Distracted and who will never forget, you. Farewell, Jose- 
Napoleon deco te Inore ibe Testinony of the Pine? “NArouton. 
Dake of Rovige, “PS.—I expeot to hear from you at Elbs 
arereet a SRS SE aes | Seclin, we lsh Si ot 
about seven bundred ‘aria. 8 ene lines, 
days were occupied in the journey to the coast, Barly. ‘All the affections of her soul, elicited 
‘Throughout all the first paita of Joumey he anew her former companion, 
was the object of universal respect ed forth nnrestrained, 

rowds ener tots ps dng Sn rnd 
and where relays of horses ware te be anty 
bbe was greeted with enthusiastic shouts of “Vive u, indeed, more Maria Louise's than mins, Bat 


uray 


the fe slone—formaken, Well, I at 
Teast will not abendon him. I might be dis 
peated with while he was bsppy; now I am 
cre that he expecta me.” 

Te her situation of peculiar delicacy and sm- 
darmassment, and not kaowing what decision 
Maria Louisa might adopt, ebe wrote the follow- 
ing touching lines to Napoleon -— 
only can I onlcalate the whole extent 
of the misfortune ef having babeld my union 
with you dimolved by law. Now do I, indesd, 
la;nent being no more than your friend, who can 
but moam orar w misfrtnoo gosta it i co 
t 1, sitet why can I not fy to 
Why can sot give. you tbe axraranoe that exile 
hus no terrore save for vulgar minds; and that, , 
far from diminishing s sincere sttachm: is 
fortune imparts to it 
upon the point of quitting France to follow your 
footsteps, and to consecrate to you the remainder 
of an existance which you 20 long embellished. | 
A tingle motive restraina me, and that you may’! 
divine, If Learn that I am the ouly one who 
will fal6l her duty, nothing shall detain me, and 
I will go to the only place where, henosforth, 
there can be happiness for me, since I sball bs 
able to console you when you nre isolated and 
unfortunate, Say but the word, and I de 
Adiou, sirel Whatever I would add wonld still 
be too Little, It is no longer by words that my 
tentiments for you are to be proved, and for 
actions your consent is necessary. 

A fow days after writing this letter, Joeephi 
cried by care and sorrow, was taken nee’ 
wes soon evident that er dying hour ap- 
proached. She received the tidings with perfect 
‘composure, and partook of the Inst secramente of 
religion. At the clone of these acleman rites she 
aid to Rugene and Hartense, who were weeping 
at her bedaide— 

“I have always desired the happiness of 
France, did all in my power to contribate to 
it, Loan oay with trath, in this my dying bonr, 
that the firs wife of Napoleon never cansed x 
8 BS aod fo & porta of the Em ened 

10 CT a uit 18 hy 
zon it ong and ‘Zadeny, sod, forventiy pres 
Ing {t to her heart, broathed the following 


prayers— 
“0 God! watch over Napoleon while he re- 
mainatn the desert of this world. Alaa! though 
he hath committed grout faults, bath he not ex- 
pinted them by great eufferings? Just God! 
thot hast looked into bis heart, and hest seen by 
how ardent a desire for nsofil’ and durable im- 
provements he was animated. Deign to approve 
this ony test petition and may this image of my 
husband bear me witness: that my latest 
and my latest prayer wes for him and for my 
obildren.” 


‘On the 29th of May, hardly four weeks after 
Nepoleats sera! in Elba, che died. It was a 


@hrubs and the flowers of 


‘4 frankness 


lovelinows. Tho stood by his side, 
falmaison were in| noticing his discomfort, playfully expressed sur- 
fall boom, and the foxurians groves were filled j prise 


with the songs of binds. The sm, 
gorgeous clouds, was just descending, 
gentle zophyra from the open windows 
‘over the pale chek of the dying Empress, 
held the miniature of joon in hey hand. 
Her last looks were oe! those 

aha had loved so faithfully, and faintly exclaim- 
ing, “Island of €lba—Napoleon!” 
spirit paned away into the swest 
Christian's death. For four days her 
mained shrouded in state. More than 
thousand people—monarchs, nobles, 
and adoring 


maint. Her body now les entombed in the 

‘antique village church of Ruel, two miles from 

Malmaison, A maceoleum of ‘white marble, Yo 

presenting the Empress 1g in her corona 

Eon Tobes, bears the simple inscription. 
Evarxa any Hoursxsn 
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The islend of Etha is cituated about two 
Bundred miles from the coast of France. Gentle 
breezes, a smooth sea, apd clondless skies ron 
dered the voyage of five days peculiarly agree- 
able. The Emperot oonverved with perfoct 

sod cherfulnsy, and by bis freedom 


social 
converse, won the admiration and the friendship 
of all in the ahip. Captain Usher, who oom- 
manded the “Undaunted,” and other distin- 

ie men on board, have left their tastis h 

in extent of information, in genius, and in 
‘all social fascinations, the Emperor was the most 
extraordinary man they kad ever met. He had 
deen but a few hours on board before he had 
won the kindly feelings of all the ship's com- 
pany. Even the common saifors, who had been 
‘instructed to believe that be was an incarnate 
fiend, ware heard to say with astonishment, “Bony: 
‘is « good follow, after a!” 

‘On the evening of the 8rd of May, es the sun 
wns sinking beneath the bine waves of the Medi. 
terranean, the dark mountains of Elba rose in 
the horizon. As the ship drow near the shore, 
the Emperor presented to the ship's orew « purse 
of two hundred napoleons, The boatswain, in 
Ddebalf of his shipmates, oap in hand, retumed 
thenks, wishing * bis honoar long life, and deter 
duck newt time,’ 

‘The next morning Napoleon landed, under a 
royal salute from the English ship, and the dls. 
change of « bundred guns from the battery of 
Porto Ferrajo, the humble capital of bis dimina- 
tive domain. Napoleon, instesd of proceeding 
immediately to the palace which had been pro- 
pared for hia reception, with the eg ey ofa 
private traveller, tarried npon the shore while 
bis was disembarking, occasionally 
even Tendering assistance with bis own hands. 
‘The sun was intensely hot, Captain Usher, whe 
It i severely, Napoleon, 


thet « British oficer, belonging to e pre 





‘roused intent 
in the British Parliament, Is was to was ly debased, and. was ram~ 
be the deepest stain which as yet sullied the 
government. But the Tories were in leon, at Elba, read the European journals 
the ontire ascendency, and hanghtiiy trampled | with avidity. He eared to be 
all opposition benexth their fost. This event ‘quite indilerent to the insults which the Allies 
ocurred during the months of September, Oo- and their Fartauns were lsvishing upon im, 
tober, and November of this year. “Am I rach out up to-day?” said he to 
‘With the same reckless disregard of all General Bertrand, as he on one occasion brought 
rights, the Allies proceeded to punish all those him the French journals. 
States which had manifested any disposition to “No, sire,” the grand marshal replied; “there 
throw off the yoke of feudal despotism. ‘The ls no assault to-day upon your Majesty.” 
noble Saxona were compelled to drink the eup of “Ah, well,” Napoleon teplied, “it will be for 
Bumiliation to its dregs, A large part of the to-morrow. It is an intermittent fever.” 
Kingdom was passed over to the despotinm of As the summer advanced the Emperor began 
Prussia; Btucher, with his bloody to be embarrassed for want of money. The sums 
qienced the slightest expirations for liberty. he had brought bim were expended, and 
The Grand Duchy of Warsaw, one of the por- the Bourbons, with dishonour which excited the 
tions of dismembered Poland which Napoleon reproaches even of the Allies, neglected to pay 
bad nobly enfranchised, was bound hand and the annuity settled upon the exiled Emperor by 
foot, and delivered again to Russia. This most the treaty of Fontaineblesu. This violation of 
relentless of earth's Soopctiens soasie herknont, the compact was without shadow of justifice. 
and pointed to Siberia, andher trembling victims tion. Napoleon might have continued the war, 
‘wert silent and still. The Milanese, whofor afew snd at least have cost the Allics a wast sacrifice 
years had enjoyed « free government, and ads- of treasure and of blood. It was an act of per- 
{gree of prosperity never known before, weroagain Bdy to refuse the fulfilment of the treaty. ‘The 
‘overrun by the armies of Austria. Truly wait British government were ashamed of this con- 
declared in the British Parliament that these acts duot, and Lord Castlereagh earnestly but um 
of violence and spolistion surpassed any with lingly remonestrated with the Bout! 
which Napoleon had ever been charged. Ni with his accustomed promy and 
Sis Accidbald Alloec, the siageant ad tate of eoorgy shopped ida inpeovenanie nad fotedaced 
the British aristocracy, thus spologizes for these the most rigid economy into all his expenditures, 
note — ‘The chil] winds of winter came, and the Emperor 
All these States which were disposed of, some retired to his cabinet and to his books, and to 
agninst their will, by the Congress of Vienna, conversation with the Mustrious men who, ia 
‘were at war with the Allied Powers; they wore 
art of the French Empire or of its allied depen- _™ The following reruerks of the Duke of Rovigo will 


" if ‘commend themseirs did malnd y=." in 
on, and if they were allotted to some of the ooaros very ound ted on Es pe 


“ attacks, 
‘eonquering Powers, they underwent no more than Feed Mae aes encleaiCaht ke 
the tera alb of ‘war, the aad lot of the van- lig setias’ his trmortal torts il ke seat ot 
auishod from the bogioning of the world.” 
Ap these jenta had been sustained bf 
the goa of one ao, when he fl hey al 
to "The Alligs had discernment caongh 
tovsco where the mighty enecgy was which mus- 
syuentye thoy combiaad agains Wesoleos 
sequently, ‘they combined ageinst Ne 
Bonspart alone. Let those who condemn Na- Sirsa gs Siero 
theee Secstasos bo 2 paces hpi 

‘ae Repablios answer the question, why did not distinction will thea be drawn Detwoen @ dictatorship 
these ile, opon the of Napoleon, exta- a Recessary and “ government ruling by the 

, , be 
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1814) CONVERSATION WITH LORD EBRINGTON aT ELBA. ry 

wumbers, focked to visit him. With years; but agsinst Enrops united I could not 

The communicated bia im- have myself with « fortunste result. 1 

prosious, though he oonld not but bars known soon decided to resone France from civil war; 
that they have been reported all over 


Lord Fbrington records an. interesting inter- 
view which bohad woos Napoleon ob the sveuing 


Tell me Seokly.” said Napalsca, ‘are the 
« me ly,’ ia ‘are 
Preah elated aa 
0,” Lord Ebrington replied. 
“Ir ‘cannot be,” Napoleon rejoined. “They 
fave been pet sea Thee have had 
1 King forced upon them, ‘and that, too, by Eng- 


‘He then referred to the pamphlets which had 
been published in France respecting himself. 
“Among them,” said be, “there aro some 
ich denominate me « traitor and « coward. 
But it is only truth thet wounds The French 
well know that I am neither the one nor the 
other. The wisest plan the Bourbons could have 
adopted would bave been, as regards myself, to 
purras the role by which X was guided in respect 
to them—that is to ssy, never permitting any 
coe te ae anything sither good or bad re- 
0 family.” 
do think of the Emperor of 
Ingoad Lord bringin 
fe is an absolute Greek,” Napoleon replied. 
“There 1a no placing any dependence upon hin. 
‘He neverthelass ia instructed, and possesses some 
Aiberal sentiments, which were scquired from the 
fiiloroplcal La Harp, who was histor, Bat 
in so Ai ‘tend deceptive it is impossible to 
xcortain if his nsortions are the result of his 
real thoughts, or derived from a certain vanity 
in contrasting himself with his real position. 
“The Emperor Francis,” he continued, “ had 
more honesty, but less capacity. I would much 
rather ‘in bim than in the other. And if 
he passed his word to anything, A hegectrs| 
his faonl- 


that, on pledging himeelf, he had 

ion of fulfiling hia promise, Bat 
‘ion are vory circumscribed—no energy, no cha- 
‘Tactor. 











parent composure as if speaking of an ovent 
Tilch oocnared durtog the Middle Ages, “is to 
pone of ty bes toes pow of tho pena 
some of my best troops, and a post of the 
importanes. How could I expect to be betrayed 
man whom I had loeaed with kindness 
hewas fiteen years of ago? Had 
T ould have driven the Allies out 
Pacis, end the people ther ot well ap 

yat France, would have risen io 

Fe = evn with Warnoncs oo 
‘Allies numbered against 


of waocoes, I snight ol, however, have boro ix 
rane. wad bars proleaged the war foe same 





war, 

ertheless," Mapoleon rejoined, 
thea Tuhoald ead soles cn consent 
voit puke of Lord Cornwallis fn the 

fe spoke 

“Though not s man,” asid Pracvd 
waperior talents, ho was, in integrity and good. 
new of heart, an bonour te his country. He 
‘was what I call a specimen of the true tace of 
English nobility. I’ wish I had had some of the 
sane stamp in France. I always knew,” he 
added, “ wbecher the English cubines wore sin- 
cere in any proposals for pesce partons 
Shey seat to treat. believe, i Mr. Fox had 
lived, we should have concluded a peace. The 
manuer in which be began bis correspondence 
with Talleyrand gave ap incontestable proof of 
his good faith, You doubtless call to your re- 
collection the circumstance of the stasssin. But 
Teagued with Mr. Fox in the edministra- 

tion were not 80 pacifically inclined.” 

+ We considered your views of aggrandizement 
such,” said Lord Ebrington, “that many of our 
statesmen, and Lord Grenville among them, were 
séraid of making peace with you.” 

* You were mistaken,” Napoleon replied; “I 
was only desiroas of making you just. I reapect 
English character; but I wanted « free 
maritime trade. Events, in oreating wars, far- 


me the means of enlarging my Empire, 
1 did uot nogleet then. Bei Vad 
some yearn to mocomplish every~ 
thing I imandsd for France, ‘Tell ‘Lard Grex 
coms and visit me st Elba I believe 


in England that 1 we a 
you bave oun France and maa 
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bly alloy thet you bev in some pcion of mach a procvoding was sorely ex!icint 
to release the exiled Emporor from the oblige: 
=f Ee ime naty end sbdlostion st oneaiae, 
wi and to to reeover 
score of retaliation, in our having Bap he ned’m selects eee 
‘at asa before a declaration of war. Nothing oan more lesa, y show than this state 
rad a pooeiing had bees ano of Wingy the marvellous poe of Napoleon 
by ong ase Yeu? he aid, to you Hore was a mas, without arm, wiht ton 
in, but not to others who suffer from it; quietly dwellinj oa a Hal and of tho Mod 
sade new laws of ations I was jos: terranzan, his boo! 
stirs the same, a fll ge et 
thsi yor Zon allow that Soe 
becanse Spay dey at 


EF .it s 
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i 
bt 


ie 


FLEE? 


‘Ebrington expressed bis surprise 
adbsrable sang frood wilh which Nepoloon 
his roverses. All the world,” anid the 
ror, “bas been mote astonished in that 
than myself. I do not entertain the best 
ef man, and I bave aniformly mistrasted F 
My brothers were smash ‘more Kings 





rl Ee 


treaty of Fontaincbloan had already been 
2 longer toad by ioe 
r y ite obligations, A 

at nt France was on 





eee 








the onjoyments of royalty, while the eve of 
fale bot te liguea ST garsnty 
‘Tho eyes of the people of France were now Napoleon 
Toh The toed Y erpbere |e eee: the distracted 
4 murmurs ware sere | reports is friene ecting the 
ascending around the Boorbon a aver 
XVI ‘aad hie fieods were alarmed. ‘The the Bourbons, the projects for his aaaarinaion, 
Royalty fet that it was neoumary to pot Napo. or to asp im and, consign im to close 


leon out of the way, a1 bis boundless ‘isonment. They told him of the affection 
nulerity endangered the ape of which his igre gt Seiad cherished by the 
ioe were formed for asscmsination, of Franos, and their eamest desire that 
which were communiested to him by his friends, wonld return. 
Napoleon was defencelens, and the poniard of te It was now near the closes of the month < 
murderer was ever suspended over him. The February. oad been neen, she iden of 
English cabinet was dimatinfed with his place Elbs ten mouths. His poril was extrome. 
of exile, as not being sufficiently remote from bppebe cree ger might any day reach his 
Europe. Fag ered aria seioitag tes ae ora band convey him to imprison~ 
tiation with the East India Company for ment—a thousanc more to be dreaded than 
elon to the crown OF She Kiend of events death. Ho resolved to return to Franca, prasent 
Tt was 1 She Duke of Wallington, Maef before the peopls, and let them place 
who, on ge sd ou nin Dut ‘him spon the throne or send @ bullet through 
This lovely rock, ted it as a is hort, as to them should seem the beat. 
for the ais, Whe 6 unworthily Pauline visited the Continent, and the most 
pion implacably to hate. The report was atingshed of tse felends of Nepolemn gethered 
everywhore that the Allies ware deliberating her. On her return she acqnaiuted tbe 
the project of removing the Emperor from with the remotee of his old companions. 
he for having joined the Bourbons, aud of 
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« After the retreat of the Emy to Elba,” their urgent entreaty that he wonld return to 
gays Lord Holland, “Lady Hi farnished France, They all agreed 
bim with one or two packets of English news. tat the poople, with entire 
paper which eho was informed that he had him upon the throne 
Ione of time pipes mas puraprapt Hatag the yeaag menber’ cf Nepoloest Coxset o 

‘s 

& project among the confederates Stats, in Gagnise vited Elba. "He obtained 
him to St. H Troe was that eoch aa psirato sndionco with the Expeor, and reports 


idea, however inconsistent with honour or ‘the following oonversstion as havi 

diet Ms uated and. diocesoed before N during the interview :— iach ncomaa! 

stated this fact in the House of | “7 am informed that you have just arrived 

ibate on the treatment of General from Franoe,” said the Emperor. “ Speak to me 

Bonap: and I was sot contradicted. Ehad of Paria. Have you brought to me frow 
wo Englishman of my friends?” 

we el Fa “No, sire" 
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© Sire, you will sever be forgotten in France,” Seets, ite artillery, and the immense stotes whioa 
Chaboulon edded. Your Majesty will ever be 1 bad collected in the fortresses and porws whiob 
cherished with emotions of devotion and ettach- they bave now ceded. Talleyrand hea conducted 
Neont by all true Frenchmen.” ‘thom to this infamy. He must have boon bribed. 
“You sre mistaken,” said Napoleon. “The Pesoo on such terms is easy. Had I, Hke them, 
French have now another sovereign. Their consented to the rain of France, they would not 
uty and their happiness command them to sow be on my throne; but I sooner cut 
i i of this right arm. I preferred renouncing my 
tuany fables and flsshoods respecdng me io throve rather then to retain it by tarnishing ny 


Paris. It is also said that I am to be transferred ‘and the honour of Francs, 
Pe woreine ee Lag : ay be pees al iblished everywhere 
1AvO moaths, cannon, 7 a have 
‘Wave man to defond me, and I shall make them tha cheoatly refined fo make pon They 
madman, 


ey doary for the ehameful atom. But 1 have represened me ay 8 wits 
‘ouanot that Er ill dishenonr self thirsting for blood and camege. | Sach language 
By eng aun angle man, who bas neler their purpose, you wish to 
inclination nor the wish to injure other, bang dog, you give oat tht be is sad. 
Bat’ Barope know the trath. Iwill wo- 
for the opinion of posterity to land himself to quaint it with hing thst was said or done 
toch morime. They have guaranteed to me by st Chatillon, I will unmask, with a vigorous 
band, the English, the Russians, and the Aus 
trian. Europe shall judge between na She 
T do not go ont to seek a quarrel with my neigh- will declare on which side lay the knavery and 
boura, no one has a right to come distard the thirst for shedding blood. 1 might have re~ 
wos. ‘How are the ‘ked in France?” tired with my army beyond the Loire, and en- 
“Sire,” Chaboulon replied, “the Bourbons fred s mountain warfars to my heart's context, 
have not realised the expectations of the French. I would oct I was weary of 
‘The nomber of malcontenta increases daily.” «My came, and the brave men who remained 
“Sa much the worse, 60 much ths worse,” faithful to me, made the Allies tremble even in 
Nepoleon abarply rejoined. “But why bas sot my capital They offered italy as the price of 
Kovm seat me aay letters my abdicstion. 1 refased. onoe reigning 
“He was afraid,” Chuboulon replied, “thst over France, ons ought not to reigo elsewhere, 
thay right be taken from me. He has, how- I chose the isle of Elba. They were happy to 
ver, revealed several circumstances, known sccord it to me. The position suita me; for bere 
only your Myers end himeelf, which I am Tan watch Franee andthe Sourboot AL that 
ives 
idence.” sake, not for my own, thet I wished to make her 
Let us hear them,” the Emperor added. the first nation onthe globe. My glory is secure, 
“J bogan soy detail,” Chaboulon writes, “bat if Ibad thought but of self, I woald have returned 
hee exclaimed, without allowing me to finish, to a private station, But it was my daty to ra- 
“That's en ‘Why did you not tell me that tain the imperial title for my family and som 


at firs? We have fost half an hour. This Next to my eon fe to me the dearest 
storm disconoerted me. He peroeived my con- object in all the world.” 
fallnuay sid)" Game, auake youself eat and rapidly hand tle TooS, aol appeared Voleady 
s, said, ¢ 8 easy, idly i@ room, folent 
, M cree te pease a tooment nnd ed mae 


repeat to me minutely all thet has trauspired 
between you and X—. tinued. 
“T proceeded with my narrative, but the Em- “The emigrants know too wall that I am hers, 
peror, who, when aff of listen I discover new plotsevery day. They have sent 
ing to any recital without interrupting by his to Corsica one of the assassins asooiated with 
comments at every moment, stopped me by ex- Georges—a wretch whom eveu the English 
claiming journals have pointed ont to Europe as 8 bl 
“+l truly thought, when I abdicated, that the thirsty axmusin. Bat let them beware! If ho 
Bourbons, hutmucted and disciplined adversity, misses me, I shall not miss him. will seud my 
would not fall again into the errorawhich ruined grenadiers after him, and he shall be shot as ap 
them in 1789. I was in hopes the King woald example to others.” 
govern you as a good man should. It was the atte wae seuto tment, of slice, whan 
rerum 


been foroed 1 foreigners; bat, sinca “Do my generals go to court? They mast 
Eire Yacursd te Frasny tuey have out aad Sgt tere 

done nothing but commit blanders, Their treaty “Yea, aire,” Chaboulon replied; “and they 
of the 28rd of April baa profoundly disgusted mé. are enraged to soe themselves en] in 
With ono stroke of the pam they bave robbed favour by emigrants who never heard the sound 
Franoe of Belginm, and of all the territory ace of & cannon.” 
gnired since the Revolution. They have “The emigrants will sever alter,” Ni 

apoiled the nation of ite docks, its arcuals, its ryoined, “I committed a great error whan I 
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recalled thet anti-vetional race into Franca, If and the army snag woul recive you 
it bad not heen for ine, titey would have died of Hverer, and thet your 
starvation abroad. Bek ae el eat with cotbnaiams Hl is et rw a on 


me?” Pon Tanburer thst T woald not dare docie a0 
“ "The soldiers, sire,” anid Chabouion, “never important # question ; but he may consider it an 
Your name but with respect, admira- incontrovertible faot, tbat the govarament hay 
d grief.” vrboly lst the eonsidence of the pecgle wn the 
“And go Whey still lve me?” said Napoleon, anny 4 that discontent has increased to 
Treat piteh ; tnd that it ia ipa ome 
ante, ae said. Chabonlon; “and I may ceive thatthe government an stand mach longer 
'to way that they love you even more against such universal dislike. Yon will add 
Ee ee, Thay coder or mirage othe that the Exuperor is the only object af the re 
effect of treachery, and coustantly loan a cae i eb te seca ie, in his 
they never would have been conquered if they will decide what be to do,” 
had not been sold to their enemies.” ‘Napoleon appeared oly agitated. His far- 
“Thoy aro right,” said Napoleon. “Yam glad reaching vision revealed to him the vastness of 
to learn that my artny preserves the conscious. the impending consequenom. For a long time 
ness of ite superiority. I bebyrs have formed he walked the floor, absorbed in intensity of 
‘a correct opinion of the state of France. ‘The thought, and then said— 
Bonrbons are unfit ¢o reign. Their government’ “I will reflect upon it. Come here to-morrow 
may be acceptable to priests, nobles and old! at eleven o'clock.” 
fashioned countesses, but it is utterly worthless! At the a; eperinted hour Chaboulon Prossited 
to the present generation. ‘The Revolution has himself to the Emperor, After « long 
taught the people to know their rank inthestate; sation, aoe the same which wo are Pe re 
Shey will never content to fall back into their corded, Nepolsonsxid— 
seas. ‘The army can never be- “I will set off. The enterprise is vast, it ie 
cone fone cesctod to the Bourbons Our victories soals Ib dengan. Bat it is not beyond 
and misfortunes have established between the my compassing. great occasions Fortune 
troops and myself an indestructible tie, fod Bay never abalone me. I shall set off, but 
Bourbons are neither loved nor feared. The not alone Iwill not ram the risk of allowi 
ent in evidently bastening to ite full. myself to bs collared by the gendarmes. I 
fi po ant te emigrants sre its only par- depart with my sword, my Polanders, my grease 
man of patriotism or of son) i France is on my side. 1 belong to 
ia enemy. jat how will ail this end? Is it France, For her I will sserifice my repose, my 
thonght there om baa oe Baraat od OY life, , with the ereatont oy. 1 have 
Sire,” re “discontent not my day of departure. “By deferring 
ieritation preva the aloning 


slightest effervescence would inevitably cause a Congress to terminate; but, on the other hand, 
insurrection, and nobody would be sur Iran the risk of being Kept m close prisoner by 

prised if it ware to take place to-morrow.” ‘the vessels of the Bourbons and the English, 
“But what would you do were you to expel as everything appears te indicate, there abould 
‘the Bonrbons?” said the Emperor. “Would you be a rupture Datwoen the Allien Depart, and 
eatabliah the Repablic ?” tell X—— you have seon me, and I have detor- 
“The Repablic, sira!” anid Chaboulon; “no- mined to expote myself to tery danger tor the 
body thinks of it.” Perhaps they would create « sake of yielding to the prayers of France, and 
the nation of the Buarbona Say, also, 
TE Hageny exeline Np wid bm rare hore with my guard on the Lat of 

menoe and sorprise, ‘Am J dead?” ‘Apri perhaps » sooner.” 

watt ‘a absence——,” Chaboulon oom- of Rovigo write in bis memoims— 
“the ms hie oof Talla attention wt 
Sheena” interrapted Napoleon, makes Vienns the Emperor, whom 
oi In 8 conple of Tox be Jo represatad as pelgh open, Frason’ and a 
Deck again tn France, if the nation were to recall fooding the hopes of al retlow minds, | Tn this 
me mip Jou sink woul be wal WI were to respect ho was right. The subject of the Eu 

ag ‘the attention of all parties. 
Tg mld Chaboaton, ©] darenot personally more consideration was bestowed upon the 
sttempt to anawer such a question; but——”" "details of the events whir’ had occasioned his 
‘That la nog what I am suking,” impatiently downfall, the greater war ..¢ interem felt for him, 
tmurwarea Napoleon. “Answer Yes or No.” ——Talleyrand bad presen. to his mind the example 
“Why, then, sire, Yes," said Chaboalon. of the retum from Egypt. He dreaded s seooud 
“Do you really think sof” the Emperor in- representation of that event, It had so often 
quired with tendernssa, ‘been msserted. that the trangnillity of Europe 
 Yos, site). am eonvineed,” Chal ‘con- depended upon the rep of co, that it waa 
dienedaaande Monn Sy at te people, aty to perceive thal the abduction af the Kar 
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peror was necessary to the general welfsre, M. Ths two generals pssuod the remainder of the 

x ing night in the execution of thoes orders, At sun 

‘course. The Emperor of rite in the morning, the officers and soldiers, one 

to the proposal ; bi io Z ast tacly commented leon's itde brig the“ Enoonatssa” sad fo tear 
3 bos ‘s , the “ Inconstant,” anc 

to it "merchant vemels, ‘They wore 30 much accu 

© M. de Talleyrand was wholly bent om aooe- tomed to un: ‘obedience, that, without 


rhich was said at the inguiry or hesitation, the fielded to these 
erat FE Ee 
Yew ‘be 


il 
By 
i 
i 
i 


wi 
‘be entrasted to the English admiral, igh not knowing on whet expedition 
Sydney Sanith, whose ostensible mission thew were bound, i 
eae aes the ee re brig el 
oanvey' iperor On 
yey ai rhe Bee Asst of 
one anc 6 transports then weie! 

The sails wecs serend, and a propitious 
swept them towarde «dhe onast of France, 
son shone brilliantly in the oedias sky 

ial air of a beautiful spring day was 
invigorating. The musio of 

ted exultingly over the gentle swell of 

the sea, Napoleon's countenance beamed with 

‘into confidence and yoy. “The die in cast,” he 

exclaimed, a2 he turned his eye from the vanish- 

ing monntaine of Elbe towards the onbroken 

hotixon in the direction of the oousta of Franos. 

‘With this little band of faithfud followers, barely 

yh, as Nepolson cbsracteristically sald, “to 


PEE 


i 
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bayonets of all the combined 
of Europa. 
an enterprise, in its marvelloumess, is 
‘anmrpased by any other daring his marvellous 
eareer, And yot there was nothing in is rash 0 
fnconsidernte.” He was driven toit by inexorable 
CHAPTEE LXIV. circumstances, He could no longer remain in 
Hn RETURN YROM ELBA. anfoty at Elba. The Allies recognised no nanctity 
Preparations for departure—The embarkation—The as- solemn treaty, and: ditati iratic 
o :y, and wore meditating a piratioal ex- 
Seng Free mecting With the Geopee Eating Bestin forth sezae afi peron. Ha oald not 
‘@renoble—Alarm ef the Bourbons—Magnaninity of in disguise, tobe hunted a fugitiveover the face 
ie Emperor, of tho earth. "There waa no resource open before 
‘Ow the morning of the 26th of February, the him but boldly to throw himself into the arms of 
Princess Penline gave a banquet to the officers the people of France, who still loved him with 
of the army, to the rangers, and dontleas His revolve was honourable 
to the principal inhabitants of the iatand of Elba, 
Napoleon, with all his accustomed frankness and ont of sight of land, stood upon the deck of his 





Ne rs tpetie wine, Larares aor trend, ing to Fi 
ends, we are Trance—Wwe are 
° Own buare—yovedled tong golag vo Past 
Entered into no oonspirscy ; bat, with It was the first announcement. ane eile 
¢ unsided mi ed, “Vive la France! 


Eg 





sublime self-confidence in th ight of with shouts of joy, respond 

his own genius, went forth to the conquest of s Vive I'Emperenr?’ sir exultation was bound- 
Aingdow. of the evening he less, Anxious to appear on their native soil in 
retired from the brilliant saloon, taking with neat and martial trim, they immediately dispersed 
him Ganeral Bertrand and General Drouet, He throughout the vessel to burnish thelr wospons 
then said to them privately— and to repair their uniforms, Napoleon passed 
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to-morrow. Lat the slong among these groups of his devoted followers, 

or be seized to-night. and addressed them in sincere and frieudly words, 

¢ Guard be embarked in the morning. No se a father amilee upon his children, Night 

weasel whatever miust be permitted to leave the came. The Emperor entered the oabin, und 

ses. Do not allow my in- called for several amanuenses to sit down at the 

table, each to write « copy of the wards be war 
EE 
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b-ut to diotate. ‘Then, pacing the floor, with these princes confer, are fer those who. hare 
fragaee wicalation, and earnest, and ‘rapid served against ut and against our country. 
frery, he uttered the following glowing pro- “Soldiers! Rally benesth the stan 
clamations == biel, His existence ls inseparable from yours, 
“70 THE anur. & people 
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euchain our eaglee—they, who 
able to endure thelr fiery glance? Shall we 
suffer them to enjoy the fruita of our gloriow Yoo may proudly say, ‘2 also wasof that Grand 
toils, seixa upon our honoura and our estates, Army which twice entared the walls of Vienna, 
that they may but oalomniate our glory? If andthoseof Rome, Berlin, Madrid, end Moscow; 
their reign ware to continue, all would be lost— which cleansed Parie from the pollution with 
even the memory of our exalted exploite, With which it was contaminated by treason and the 
‘whot frantic rage do they misrepresent our deeds! presence of an enemy.’ Honour to those brave 
They sek to poionthet which theworldadmiree woldien, the glory of their aative Franco! 
Ane I Shae now remain. any datindere of Cot: Eternal shame to Wises gulity Eveschresn, of 
glory, they are only to be found among those whatever rank, who for five-and.twenty years 
‘snemies whom we have conquered on the feld of have fought in foreign armies to rend the bosom 
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battle. of their country! “ Narounon.” 
“Soldiers! In my exile I bave heard your 

ois, and T have come to, you throagh erary “70 TER FROTLE. 

obetacle and every peril. Your 


general, 
to the throne by the choics of the people, and 
elevated on yon shields, is restored to yon. 
Come and join him, Cast away those 
which the nation has proscribed, and which, for 
five-nnd-twenty years, have served as a rallyi 
polt to the enemies of France, Mount the 
‘eoloured cotkade which you wore st cur glorious 
victories. We must forget that we have been 
saasters of other nations, but Ist us never suffer 
them to interfere in our affairs Who shall 





Jone, at Eylan, at Wagrasy, Fri 
Tadels, st Esiemadl, et jsaling, at Smolensk, taken in the rear of the ‘s 
‘at Moscow, at Lutzen, at Wi en, at Montmi- army, cotting it of from its magazines, parks of 


rail Think you that this handfal of Frenchmen, reserve, oon and had itine 
oer ne ie ae oe See ere, te en ree 
may returo w) ty came. int more over. ‘he 

Yt thy pla haya olga e they now Tower of the enemy's ermy was loc without 
preten Sas Say. bare reigne uring the last resonroe; it would have been entombed in those 
i ‘our property, rank, glory, the vast districts it bad eo pitilew’y ravaged, had not 
‘chllden 1s bave worrendered 


property, rank, and of your the treachery of the Dike of 

no greater enema ds ou ary prices spon the capital and Sonate the army. The 
‘upon ue by wre. They are the enemies of. unexpected conduct of these two generals, who 
ur glory? stince the rectal of #0 many ut once their conntry, their i 
actions, wi have rendered the Fren¢ and ‘benefactor, changed the fate of war, 
Mlustrions, fighting against thera to ‘of The situstion of the enemy was such, that, alter 
le abs 2 tate eeudemanten. the affair which took place before Paris, he was 
veterans anny of the Sambre without ammnnitioa, being vepstaied 
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of the Grand Army, ciroum- 
honoursble wounds ‘are sti , bat my soe) 
paket diy nape Bagi frppibergie be peer} Keonealied oaiy thelnteeses 

rebels, if, as these enemies of the people pretend, of our country, and exiled myself upon ® 
itimanto foreign in the middle of the sen. My life was till uae- 
ia destined ‘to continue we. 1 
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‘ain to sapport himelt by the principles of feudal “ow, guntlemen, it is your tam to wpe: to 
Ex'icuvidue suomi of thn pola; whos 6 fabs the peo, und wii yomr ows epon! Your 
7 wl , own our 
[hep meres hme rears, condetoned them brothers a x 
in all onr national asmemblies. Your tranquillity The grand marshal excused himself as not 
at home and your estimation abroad would be baing able to find expressions sited to the gran- 
ee ecrrcwnt T heard fa my exe yep te said Napoleon ; “ write, and 
ES oom. “Very well, then,” an 
plaints and your wiabes, You claim's govar- Te pet i you a” : 
ment of your choice, which alone is legitimate, He without a moment ef hesitation, dio~ 
‘You acoused me of alumbering too long. You tated the following address of the Guard to the 
reprscbed te with serifing to my repose the army = 
sid daogers of every deasiptons i Deatig @ eee 
18 ae, 7 
on rae By righ ‘Wo are on our march. Come and join as, Join 


are identi es yomre, All thas hae 
done, writtan, or vid by Individaals 


ut 
i 
i 


not from # prince-regent of England. I$ is peered and sunk into oblivion I" 
‘This 


Vikewiae to yon alone, and to my gallant army, PT” 5 F 
that I am indebted for everything. address was aleo rapidly transcribed, that 
‘“ Narorsor.” might have several copies to distri- 

: iments. Towards even- 

Immediately, afl who knew how to jue hills of France emerged from the 
among the sailors end the grenadiers the bright glow of the setting sun. 
Guard were called, and « hundred pens board the listle floet was inexpressible. 
proclaroations, ‘aps waved in the air, and shouts of 

sand of copies might be distribated at the mo- exultation floated over the water. 


See 
et 
i 


z 
z 

E a 
Hee 
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ment of disembarketion, A fecble breese tor- “Let us display the tricoloared oockds,” 
tured their impstience the next day, ae they said the Emperor, “that the country msy recog- 
almost in ly moved over the mir- nies on” 

sag of sts Zap hove in the J very eer rpieand pon at 
Fren war, the" ” inte the ses, and every soldi a 
En! bore dows upon the facia, Nepoleon or’ eap the trictloared oockado, whiah he had pre. 
dered all the greoadien to conceal served a5 6 sscred relic. The excitement und 


below, that no suspicion might be excited. At joy were too intense to allow of eny sleep. In 
tix o'clock the brigs were within hailing distance. the dim twilight of the next moming the Bect 
‘The commanders of the to verals cod npon was waed into the Gulf of Juan, where 
the decks with their speaking trompets in had previowly anded on his retsarr 


500 


from Bk wason the Int of March. At 
five o'clook, the Emperor disembarked upon the 
lonely beach near Cannes, and immediately 
established tha bivouse for his Lilipntian army The 


of invasion in an olive grove at « sliort distance 

from the shore. Pointing to the olive leaf, the 

symbol of pesos be uid This is looky oman 

G 

A fow peumants,extoninhed by thi madden 
Fropt fom thelr bots, end onatiocaly 


mediately reco, his old gener) be be insisted 
apon Sock mines his battalion. “Well,” 
said the Emporor, turing to the grand marshal Bourbon 
and smiling, “ you soe that we bave a reinforoe- 
ment already.” 

‘La the course of a few honrs this escort of six 
hondred men, with two or three small pieces of 
‘cannon, were landed, and were refreshing 
themselves under the olive grove, preparatory to 
their strange campaign. They were about to 
march seven hundred miles, through # kingdom 
containing thirty millions of inhubitante, to oap- 
Sure the strongest capital in Eorope, An anny 
of nearly two hundred thonsand men, under 
Bourbon leaders, was stationed in impregnable 
fortresses by the way ; and the combined despots 
of Europe bad two millions of bayonets still 
GUntening in the hands of their soldiers, all of 


which ware pledged to sustain the iniquitous ti 
Romanos, is the 


sway of the Bourbon usurpers, 
har wildest dreama, never conceived of such an 
sutorprite before, Yat the adventare had been 
carefully ‘wisdom guided 
every stap. The are ‘of France loved Na- 
pies almost to adorstion. He knew it; and 
¢ knew that he deserved it. Nepoleon was wall 
ware thet all the elamente of sucess ware 
passed around am: "chat 

ting and Isughing familiarly with them. “Isee 
from this spot,” said he, “ the fright I sball occa 





tion the Bourbons, and the embarrassment of ail sumed 


those who have turned their backs against me.” 
Theo, a» ornal forgetting all his own perile in 
solicitude for his friends, he added, “ What will 
Troome of the patit baler my eialin Paris? 
T tremble leat the Bourbon partisans should 

wacre them. Woe to thovs who injure them! 
‘They aball have no mercy.” 

Te was not till sloven o'clock at night that this 
Tittle band was enabled to commence its march, 
‘The moon shone brilliantly in the cloudless eky. 
‘The Poles of the Guard, unable to transport 
horves from Elba, had brought their saddles, and 
taking tha mm their backs, gaily marched 

he bending beneath he wolght of their cam 
Eseries cool 


cavalry. 

Avoiding the large towns, where the Bourbon 
authorities might be 

follow tha flank of the mountains, Advancing 
rapidly all aight ‘tod mon of the next day, they 
mmxived in the evening at Grame, about fy miles 
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from the coast. He encamped 

night. Taney tn Epew cng eed 

Fapidly,and exdied ereryw! and 
crowded to mest: 


ly pon. Soe eaes 


‘The next. 
Premed on ay ates Fstbes to Ga tend 
Eien wes ares ps ad 


Bottien peice STheretho seat 


ony completely ovarw! 
we Nepaloan tb 

0, eagerness, out 
arrived at the city of Gap 
horsemen and forty era, ‘There was puch 
8 universal burst of love and joy from the inhabi- 
tants of this city, as men, women, and children, 
with shouts and tears, gathered around their own, 
Emperor, that the Bourbon suthorities were com~ 


Cites?” eaid Ney “I have been 


al 


commandant of the garrison there, General Mar 
chand, marched with a force of six 
imen to oppose the Emperce, He peated 


1815] THE GARRISON AND PEOPLE OF GRENOBLE WELCOME EM 8&4} 


troope in « defile flanked by the monntains an of soldiers and peasants im a circle arownd hie 
a lake. It was in the morning of the 7th of and thus addressed them :~ 

Mace, Tht als wiiek wes be deckis oll bal Stl palm herearrigte stad 
‘tow arriv lapoleon was €q1 emer men, beowuse je and 
geecy. Requesting his column to halt, he rode, you. Marthe Bout eget 
fé.s gentle paoe, and almost alone, towards the tate, Ts has not been raised by the voice of 
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breast, now resumed his march, 
Alone, antil he arrived within tan paces of the aled bye vast crowd of the inbabitenta, bee 
There he stood, the mark for every ervssing every moment, and thronging the roads 

{a the simple cortume The battalions from Grenoble acted as the ad- 
with the vance-guard to the fiers from Elba, As 


, who said — 
ers to fre. They soomed to obey. — ‘Sire, you will have no occasion for arms. 


i 
i 
i 
: 


roan those battalions willing to shoot the where your own.” 

Emperor, he would have recsived from the As Nepoleon approached the city, one of the 
Bourbons boundless rewards. The report of @ most important fortified places of France, the 
gngie musket would then have settled the enthusisam of the ie exceeded all bounds. 
destinies of France. The tricoloured ‘waa upon all bats, The 

Napoleon, without the change of « muscle of tricoloured banner waved from the windows, 

feutures, or the tremor of « nerve, continued and floated from the hettlementa and upon the 
to advance upon the muskets levelled at his spires of the city. Shonts of “Vive 'Empe- 
heart. Then stopping, and aneovering his sour!” fled the streets The eoldare shared 
Dreast, he suid, in those resounding tones which, the enthusiasm, fraternized with the people, and 
having been once heard, never could be for- promised them thet they would not Gre upom 

— their brothers in arma. It was imposible for 

“Soldiars, if there is one xmong you who the Bourbon officers and magistrates to stem 
would kill his Emperor, Ist him do Eo dee i i 
Yon” the gates snd concealed the keys. 

For « moment there was silence as of the At midnight, from the ramparts of Grenoble, 
grave. Then the point of one musket fell, and were seam the torches of the multitude, surround- 
‘finother, and another. Tears began to gash ing the Emperor, and sdvancing towarda the 
into the eyes of these hardy voterans One city. Shouts of “ Vive Empereur!” rose from 
voioe, tremnions with emotion, shouted, " Vive the approaching throng, and were echoed back 
YEmperear(" Is waa the signal for a universs] from the walls of the fortress. The inhabitants, 
burst, re-echoed by soldiers and b; Pecoany fn fm their ardour, wrenched the gates from the 
‘& continuous cataract of eound. The troops bingos, and Napoleon entered the streets in the 
Grenoble, the iors of the Guard, and the midst of Muminations aud exnltations such as 

j has rarely witnessed. A countlest crowd, 
hse grog nents receive them, almost delirions with joy, bore him to his quartore 
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the Bourbon commander put In an inn, Throoghout the night coctinnons 
oe tious resouried beneath’ his windows 


acclamat 
ran was somewhat moderated, the Em. The and the soldiers, almost with 
mk ew fey, batasiaed ithe mong in bas 


How ould you have the heart to aim your sre at Paria” 
musket af the Little Corporal? sp Shey ltr Napoleon's arrival a, the fn, an 


harm. Ail the rest are the same,” ‘ His little band waa quite exhanste? by the 
‘Napoleon thee gathered the whole assembly! repid march of five days, slong dreadful rondy, 


oo MAPOLEON BONAPARTE. (isis. 


aod through defiles of the mountains, often ea- rapid marches. The local uational guard, wall 
cgambered with snow. ‘Hie lowed them oreaty- armed and wall disciplined, amounted to twenty 





Ga ike oof ck, Wapoleca rewamed his dhe weeps and sill ore coy 

0b of M onived coldly by the troops, more 

journey towaras Lyons. by the inhabitants Wine was Eeely ‘aiooned 
Ms His marched ont of Grasobl,” says Lamar mong the soldier a the nazme of Louis XVELL 
tme, “as be bad entered it, surrounded by bis Tay en the wie, chenag “Lange bo 

sacred batcalion of the iale of Elbs, and pressed t The Connt was in des 

on every side b: the mar of aids ich He revievoi the toope haranguol them, 0d 

cleared road ‘around among them. To one veteran, oovened 


He pansed tue aight at a zal town half way with soar, he sxid— 
between Grenoble and Lyon. Bonfires blazed — « Surel & bare solr Uke you wil cont 
all the night long, and the whole population «-¥ive i 


united ax one man in tbe moet ardent ec Nay," replied the honest warrior “no one 
tions of affection and joy. t ponent father. ‘Vive [Em- 
‘The intelligence of Napoleon's landing, and of a ~ 

the enthnsiasra with which he was everywhere The Conn was accomps guard of 


rected, had now reached Paris. ‘The Bourbons gentlamen, who were his’; aroma Blends, and 
and their fiends were in great consteruation. who were  Pledged for is protection, 
‘The tidings, however, were carefully suppressed, they saw the universal enthusiasm in aveenat 
ee conn Vieni ate aes Napoleon, believing the Bourbon cause irretriey- 
the metropolis." Vigorous ‘mousuret were ably lost, they also perfdioualy sbandoned the 
fy to arrest all the it Men Prince and turned to the Emperor. The Count 
in 16 city who were suspected Sia 30 be Tas compelled to fie from the city, sooompanied 
Emperor. They appointed Bourrisnne, who sub- by only one of his guard, And here again ap- 
sequently wrote ab etrociens memoir of Napo- that grandeur of character which was 
Joon, minister of police. \ctive with Napoleon. Ha gent the Cross of 
geen wea,” say Lemerting _ old, confi- the Legion of Honowr as a reward to this 
ii to Bona imately 80 is "Bourbon Prince. Tt was acaoane 
quainted with character nnd seorts, whe bad hte eharactaristic words— 


been dinmtaved by ‘the Emperor fer malversation, 
tad who was ioohuscdageion Kin with w hatred CZ,Be70F leave s noble action without re 


siiah gasucent to the Royalists s desperate 4nd when his treacherous comrades 
themselves to the Emperor, tendering to 

‘The city of Lyons contains two hundred thou- 

si ci teem “IM a aon ae 
smiles from ‘on the. ” 

lind henrd of Napoleon's landing, and his advance = YOu Seererds ‘the Connie Asicle 

fe Greets. Toe Coes of ode pews ‘were fortsoe to forrake ine. "thank you for 

en dempatched recure 

scent ean Talal fro of te you flee. You wil returaamedetely to your 
glo, and to crush the Emperor. He entered 

they bee wow ars bere Nop p- y oany ha hws ed by i 

Liseiige| jnhory and one of oavalr y——were in ld claim fom them no debt of loyalty. But 

7 pe ae the personal followers of the Prinoe were traitors 
the place, Other regiments were advancing by th® personal flowers of the P 


an apeltou at Fensanebless ancl afr tis abal 
Ni at Fontaine! in ont abdi- 

of Me the followi ati thick France 

of Mary ta olaring fescue, con He then met t Psi whee be wa 

Toesasss ts erusie fas uo uisiied Uha spear Alstanion 

ae fog. e ind Mba ree 

SES Geetn Srcee NT, You meno he, ude th mle of Pai” 

‘That man wis,when he sbdleated hie power, retained — No, sire,” Lefabvre replied, ‘we bad the wis 


a bin ambition and_ bis fury; that cian, covered with 
{ie blood of ‘geaerations, somes at the eo of a, year, Ortime to be unable to reach here in time.” 


epmnt secmingly in apathy, to sizive to apni os “The misfortune!” rejoined the Emperor, 
of his and his mi ry 

Se Ne rrae at Rereaert; pings “you om then wy to ow me 

Se heal fe headed tans od Piette Na copled the honest and noble-hearted 


basened bi Tee hp wiahes to re-open the wounds, marshal, “I behold with admiration « warrior 
glowed, which be i, god which tht who, in youth, bas learned to use victory with 
sit) Shamyin fone ovuamns ia ial, grand Gy toderation, bat Ws with the deopst = hat 
Ris gene brother dn.jew, a eo Togas conqaster within my conn 

ywardly wart outhine 1 respect, your sentiments, 
fettas ho imaganen tea Gonthof hers ese seal? te pet revere) 
ISS. een ae ty een be gon 





mb) 


‘Upon the return ef Napoleon, Leftirvre hastened 
wot ee and consecrated himself anew to the 


emane whieh the Himperor 00 aire 
CHAPTER LXV. 
SRIUMPHAL MARCH TO PARI 
‘Honenrable conduct of Macdenald—Reception at Lyons 
“interview with Baron Flonry—Marthal Wey—Ape 
proaching Auxerre—Attempt to assassinate the Em- 
r-- Anxiety of the Emperor that no blood should 


‘shed—Arrival at Foutalnebleso—Extraoedinary: 
weens at Melux—Entoring the Tui! athustasc 
ef France—The Duchess of 
‘Maras. 

Ax font o'clock in the sfternoon of the 10th, 
Napoleon, with his inary cortége of aol 
diers, peasants, women, and childsen surrounding 
hin with acclaioa, waving branches in the air, 
and ainging tongs of joy and victory, « 
the ‘ingle bridge which crosed the Rhone, 
General Macdonald, who, after the abdication of 
Xupoloen, dad, bovoarably taken the oath of 

lity to the Bourbons, was in the discharge 
hs dety in command of two battalion to defend 


LYONS RECEIVES HTM WITH ACCLAMATION. 


‘ot it sleeps in tranquillity, and abandons the rein 


son 
“Thay are rejologd at your Majesty's return,” 


replied. “The struggle bel 
ares er Sealed oor rights, 


nation 
Tberal ideas,’ 


lished. When weak, it's captions; when strong, 





loose on the neck of liberty. I know what is 
requisite for the French. Bat there mast be no 
Ticentionsness, no anarchy, Is it theaght that 
besten come soa tale es 
ee ge RE 
‘ment has not the confidence of the soldiers. It 
‘in detested even by the officers, All the troops 
they may end to oppose your Majesty will 
so many reinforcements to your canse,” 
“Tthink 20 t00," wid. che Kmperor, “And 
hhow will it be with the marshals?” 





tho entrance of ige. But the moment  “ Sire," Fleury answered, “they cannot but be 
Napoleon appeared, bis troope to © man aban- ive that your Majesty will remember 
doned him. They tore down the desertion st Fontainebleau. Perbaps it 
shouted “ Vive I'Ex) id Itnoualy would be xs well to remove their fears, and per- 
into the midst of the imperial escort, and blended sonally to make known your Majesty's intention 
‘with them in aoclamations and embraces. Mao- of to oblivion.” 
afraid that his own virtue “No,” the Emperor replied, “I will not write 
be unsblo to resist the contagion, for he loved to them. They would consider me as under 
the Emperor, bis obligations. I will not be obliged to any one. 


and 

purr into his horte, and disappenred. 
‘The entire popalation of the city, ike an 

inundation, rolled along the quaya, the squares, 

sand the stroets, ing their noble Emperor 

with thunder-peals of soclamation, There was 

wo city in France which had derived 


Danoti fromn his enlightened ead profound polioy the 


than the city of Lyons. There was no other 

in the Empire where his memory was 

chorished with sffoction. As night derk- 

ned, the whole city based with Dominatons 

tplenild palnoe of the Arehbisbop of Lyons, aad 

\#, @0' 

the nena theralroy, with vt atecca of 

protecting « father, mounted guard over 

his person. He slept that night in the same 

chamber from which the Count of Artois, in de- 
pair, bad fled. 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening when 
‘Yhe Emperor entered the palace, He immedi- 
ately sent for Baron Fleury, one of the former 
secretaries of his cabinet, and the following con- 


versation ensued :— 


alone is capable of onusing sucb surprise.” 
What do they exy of sll thin at Parte?” in- 
pin apoleon “and public opinion, how is 
” 


The troops are well disposed ; the officers are in 
my favour; and if the marshals wished to re- 
strain them, they would be harried along in the 
vortex. Of my Guard I am sure. Do what 
thoy will, that oorps can never be corrupted. 
What i Noy doing? On what tarms is he with 


“T think be bas no oommand, sire,” said 
. “believe that he has had reason to 
compiain of the court on scoonnt of his wife.” 
“ His wife in an affected creature,” said Nay 
ton. “ No doubt she bas ssioptad to play 
part of « greet lady, and the old dowagers 
have ridiculed: I F es Ee bone zr 
respecting my abdication. [t has said that 
Ney ‘boasted of having ill-treated me, and laid 
bis pistols on my table. I reed at Kiba that 
‘Angerean, wben T met’ hi, loaded ma with re- 
proaches.” It is false, Not one of my generals 
would have dared, in my presence, to forget whet 
was due tome, Had I known of the proclama- 
tion of Augereau, I would have forbidden bim 
ay presence Cowards only insult misfortune. 
in proclamation, which I was reported to have 
hed im my pocket, was unknown to me till after 
i But let us forget thesa things, 
‘What has been done at the Tuileries ?” 
“They have altered nothing, sire. Even the 
eagles have not been removed,” auid Fleury, 
‘Napoleon smiled, and replied, “They mast 


tal WAPOLEON BONAPARTE. (win 
have thought ny arrangement of tham admi- “It is wall te knew thet,” sald the Emperes 








rable. Aud the King—what sort of « oounte- 
ance has he? Is his coin handsome?” ng Tare been 

Of this your Majesty may judge. Here is wit jermoss 
a twanty-five fan peo” Fledry replied, pre charming 


senting the piece of money to the Emperor. 
wy What thay ave not re-colned Lous? nid Cs 
japoleon, am surprised. (Turning « ay.” . 
piooe over.) “He does not look as if he would tae say" Fleary Teplled, "that be had 
ttarre himalé Bot, observe, they have taken been, tilomne? the young Fetace was rickety 
hiray,* God protect ‘France,’ #0 restore thelr ""n Wrotshes 1” exclaimed the Emperor} “ be is 
sien Frere, Everything’ for ‘Sacadiea; md ° admirable child. He aires ‘every indication 
tay {or Fanos, Poot Franca! into ‘het Perret as character, He will 
n thou thrust, thy: ve We BOY Napoleon remained in Lyons four 
ane ay ett al Gn te aren sed pet 
condnet them to mo. vino be Goaghly uo! 
acqnainted with the spirit of the times, and wit 
Sg fovea sate fairs, What does Hortense 


“ Sire,” anid Fleury, ‘her houso is still the 
nor of ll who om how te nppesat wit and 
clegance. ‘The Queen, though without a throne, : hs f 
Editi he toyota homage LT, once ome, Ha a 

“She did very fol thing," rained the FE io the exe oft cone had not Lage 
Emperor, in accepting from the Bourbons the] oF £hs <0 te cares of 8 throne bad { not known, 
Aitlo of dachese. "She shonld have called hereelt| hak Toanee wes mabeppy ond stood in need of 
Madame Bonaparte. That name i full es g00d |ictoreats to. which oor Revolution las given 
fs any other. IF poor Josephine had bean alive, 0h to consar with the representatives of the 
she would Have advised her bette, Ven a ee ete 
dataset wile eh NE cay, Preserve the liberty and the rights of Frenchmen, 

‘Yow, sire,” Floury replied; “your Majesty t¢ is my ambition and glory to effect the happi. 
knows how mach aie was honoured and ad~ nos ofthe great people trom whom Lhold every 
mired by the whole French ustion.” thing” 

“Sho deserved it,” ssid Napoloon. “She was} ‘The hone passed in Lyons were not devoted 
am excellent woman. She had a groat deal of| to rest. All the tireless energion of Napoleon's 
food ento, Talanrogrotted ber mot saowely| mind wore employed fn reconstracting, upon ite 

whe day when I heard of hat death waa one of popnlar basis, the imperial throne. Decree fol- 
the mort unhappy of my life. Waa there public | lowed decree with a rapidity which astounded 
mourning for her?” his soemice, sad. which farmed the fame of 

*No, sire,” said Fleury. ‘Indeed, I think popular enthosisam, Even the most envenomed 
thet aho would have been refused the honours of Napoleon's historians are compelled to admit 
dae to her rank, had not the Emperor Alexander | the admirable adaptation of these deorees to the 
insisted that they should be scoorded her. Alex-|popnlar oanse. The twagistrates of the Empire 
ander generously showed himself the protector of | were restored to their posts. ‘The tricoloured 
the Empress, jueen, Prince Eugene, the! flag and oockade were reinstated, The vain- 


What did be mean by that ?* inquired Napo- 














Duke of Vicenza, and numerous other of | glorious cock of the Bourbons gave plese om the 
tinction, who, but far bis, would have been Be sa tothe imperial eg ‘All oodal claims 
persecuted.” tite were suppressed, and the purchasers of 


“You love him, it seems,” said the Ereperor. the national domains confirmed in thelr 
«What lit rupposed the Allies will think of tay sions. ‘The two Charabers etatliahed by tha 
rite thooght" F 9d; "hat Anse roqueied (0 eet tnoghost the" Bepiry 
oles it," Floury answered, “ that, requested to meet t mpire, to 
wn viens ef th your 7a sambly, to Malbeats on. petstot, cancion 
at Rossis wil 6 dis on present t 
Bourbons without regret.” ‘Thane decrees geve almost universal astisuction, 
“Why #0?” ingaired the Emperor. ‘They recognised the rights of the masses, as 
“Tr sad airs,” Flemry replied,“ that Alex oppoced t0 the clin of the privileged orders 
ander was not pleased with the Bourbon Pringss And consequently now, as throughout his whole 
while et Paris. It was thoaght that the predi- carver, the masos surrounded Napoleon with 
erecting of hiss ta Pare Rogues The Pre tht deoee tie 
a sini; ia crown to w the 
edioad | hing” Bectbot Chambers win inthe flowing veel = 


many MARSHAL NEY GOES OVER TO NAPOLEON. od 


« that the Chamber of Peers i sunomnoed that the royal omnes was everywhere 

of ‘who have bomearms triumphant, that the invader was already stripped 

tpies Frovy ‘are interested in the re-eeta- of nearly all his followers, and was wandering a 

f of feudal rights, in the destruction of fae famong the moccatains, ‘where, in the 

the ogualty of ferent elaase, in the nullidoa- conrvscf a few days, be would otrainly be made 

fy inepttag the prope of te bt BS ‘The Bourboas immediately made eppHoation 
ite 

have tog, by A ae peorie ihe igen oer 2 Rete Sey eo we een quiet af 


yoara cemieso€ thei ational glory; hs country sea several miles from Paris, ta lla 
“ thas the of the depatan ie eeeps and d hasten to arrest the sdvanie of 
of he. Legislative Body have expte, and that spoon, Fahl to his ru he proceeded 
the Chamber of Commons has no longer a na- delay to  Saocret Upon 

tional character ; that a portion of the Chamber command, the id hia that it wo 

has rendered itaelf unworthy of oonfdenoe by impossible to ch eld ight gua 
anenting to the re-establishment of foudal no- ie Epon. e reviewed the troops, ‘To his 


tare abolished by the popular constitation; in utter bewilderment, they greeted him with shouts 
sabjected France to pay debts contracted of “Vive ?Emperenr!"—that animating 
ik Doreign Powore for nogetisting coalitions which he bed so otsn heard ringing over the 
tn vabeldcng nrsioe galas the Fresh peoploy field of battle, us he guided the of France 
in giving to the Bourbon family the title of legi- to vietory. Every bour intelligence was rewch- 
Kimate king, theroby declaring the Franch people ing him of the supernsturally triumphant pro- 
ond is exateorei 804 proclaiming alm those grass of the Emperor. Every city and oreey 
emigrants wl ive-and-twent ars, have village throagh wi passed espoused. 
trondod che tale of tacts coumsre an" alone cawe, The as © weloome. 


a pare torr the the Bourbons was ireooverbly lst, Tho tnt 
nation 12 mails tirone, ot the throne for pense of marshal amounted to anguish. He 
papell Yor Uerwards onid that death Itc’ ald’ bave 
“We have decreed, and do decree as follows.” boon a rlihto ere regoued him from his pe- 
cate mre cates me wet ot Hepa Tien bot ta thousand mo roated aie 
wee a7 noo dispelled eperahest {2° the batterios of eighty thousand tr troops, to fight 
= Pirated praca) spprchen his way back into the wilds of Russia, thet he 
pore Sid de arty wid botadleas eutbocagm, pk peep cpio en ee 
ull appeared, 24 aver, the dauntlees generals in council, “What can I do?” he ex- 
clezaplon of aque asd popalar rig] Claimed. ‘Is is impossible for me to stop the 
Baron Fleory, plea actor ‘sof he cnt i pu oyna 
scenes, says, “Though I bave more than once "The officers, without hesitation, 
fatuation, Farrel crag o- pac pent sorters reper 
b tem} too. 
idthe joy and tenderoes that buret fnman’ vise ho resus Mistery Seeds oi 
onl ayes, that Ney fell into dishonour, He 
Proved fnithlews to tho trast which he hed al- 
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mon people and citisans, rambled about the city Every heart will oontem 

smm-in-arm, singing, dancing, and sbandoning bis fall with grief and om Serge 

themselves to impale of the most ardent the nniversal impulse, the following 
itrangere at one another, shook woh teope-— 


Hands, embraced, ancl ofared congratstiont  « Soldies! "The oxuso of the Bourbons is for 
Say eects 

by the confidence Napoleon. had 

PRauatog taf tho te of his porven put the throne. It is to the Ex ot nopoing ret 





entering Grenoble, the Aoniteur ‘The enaltsnent of the troop daring the rd 


we 
of this proslamation wes irrepressible. Al! 
isphng win rs ome i an eet, we 
outs of Vi ” burst 

¢ tammulteous ranks. ee 

‘Ox the 18th of March, the very day on which 
this proclamation was iamed, Nepoleon left Lyons, 
to contiirue his progress towards Paria, A oount- 


leas moultitude were ssserabled to witness his 


departre Stepping upon a baleony, 
Lyoneee! At the qi 

“Lyousse! At the moment of your 
to to my I fel to 
sueke haven to you ie vontinunis Wit which 
your conduct has inspired me. You always 
vanked foremost in my affections, You have 
‘ulformly dieplayed the came attachment, whether 
T have been on the throne erin exile, The lofty 
character which distinguishes you merits my 
cordin} esteem. At = period a ‘tran 
quillity, I shall return to consider the welfare of 
Ea manufictares ‘and of your city. Lyonese! 


‘Tiel unaffected words, the sincere nteranoe 
of a glowing heart, touched the fountains 
feeling. Thousands of eyes were flooded, 
voices tremulous with emotion shouted 


Napoleon on that night ‘ma teamty ve 
mallee fo Villefanche, whore be lest. "The next 
day, outstripping his army, he advanced some 
sixty miles passing Macon, to Chilons. 


‘He was here traversing ono of the most densel: 
populated ions of France. The road ides 
‘were thron, ‘Trinmphal arches spanni 
Gane Limalltho way. Rapoloen sotered 
‘ooomy im way. ent 
Chilons in the midst of « cold and 
storm. Still, nearly the whole popalation is 
from the guise to, moot ‘tnd weloome Sher be: 
He was to see 
Sires of aoe 
proeching, “ They were sent by the Bourbons,” 
taid the populace, “to oppose you; but we have 
taken thom, and offer them to you as a present.” 
Yn receiving the congratulations of the autbo- 
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tities, be said, in the sourse of the conversation— love 


“My oourt, itis true, was superb. Iwas aned- 
‘vooate for magnificence, but not aa regarded my- 
self. A plain soldier's oat was good enough for 
me. Iwas fond of magnificence becanse it gave 
encouragement to onr mannfactures. Wit 
ae there om eee. Thre 
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es, 


tions for his personal aafety socmed to be noose 
sary. He rode along, in advance of his troo} 
secompanied by tw n few, Sioa aot wich ha ly 


nicest sense of honour, 
bois be Kees tint baled 





honour, he ‘ not Aas ‘bia Sauls by pro- 
posing to him to betray his duty towards his new 
masters, the 

The ‘oamabel ase prosrted himselt beforethe 
Emperor, was much confused, He remembereJhis 
‘apparently unfeeling dpeertion of the Emperar at 
Foutaineblean, Ho present position was bewil- 


dering and embarrassing in the extreme. Hohad 
been untrue to Dis kntereeis of the Roesbcns $3 


happy. He began to 


his unceremonions 4 
but 


vecheya tome yon are stl 


“ Sire,” “st Ne ry pete newspapers Ears sold 
fy conduct bas always been 

good soldier and a trus Frenchman, 

Your Majesty may always depend on mo when 
Py comme concerned. It is for my count 

Ihave shed my blood. I love you, aire, but 
love my country above all.” 

Napsaon pied, “or fo your county. tis ala 
replied, “or to your country. It is 

‘Of comary ‘hich begs ime to France. I 

learned that our country was unhappy, and 7 

came to deliver it from the emigrants and from 

‘the Bourbons. I shall be in Paria, without doubt, 

by the 20th or 25th, Do yon think that the 
inte will attempt to defend themeelvea?” 


‘Avalon, snovuntering oon ins and say ari 
tude every step of his way. The opposition to musket Let all unita to 

hima rua 00 exocedingly email that it was nowhere blood. Our triumph ba as pure as the 
visible, On the 17th he continued his joumey, cause we advocate!” 

fae open barouche, twenty-five miles 


ex, 1 Abdorre, The people waren nalver 
‘euthusiastic in bis favour, that mo preceu-_ 


‘The Royalists entered int, many 
aseuenate the Exxperer on the way. eng 
Jsnoe of Napoleon's friends, however, protected 


LOUIS XVUI. FLIES FROM PARIS. om 


He soemon time’ to have no thonght of alighted, and adéreeed them tn a wae of sincoe 
danger, but phnged, without reserve, info the ental affection, which redoubled their am- 
midst of the crowds who continually warrounded th Driving rapidly throngh the night, 

Ia rofarence to those plota agsinst his life, he arrived et four o'slock in the morning st Foo 
be said to Baron faineblean, He was cautioned against exposing 
“T cannot oonoaive how men, Hable to falling himself so recklessly, since it was reported that 
into my hands can be incsuantly arping my ro tovosand of the Kings troops ware saioned 


F 
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my 
uscavination, and setting a price 9j fn the forest. He ly 
Had 1 bom Sons ig of dem by Ba Our fase ie written on 
means, ‘ago have been bi, 
ingled nit the 2an Like has’ Tooald have Ge inmediatal thoughtfusness, 
uch ernasins 8 8 and wandered garden, then enveloped i 
Maahroul. Twenty nest T bad so wed, the shades ‘bad been the scene of 
ersous would have brought the Frinees bis eliost in the hours 
eat bae tne ee Canam annonce 
ly a ious ly ris wi CJ 
‘blood, however, boils when I think that they many hours ‘bad conceived 
have dared to proscribe a6 outlaws, without ® 9 many plans of the grandenr 
trial, thousands of Frenchmen who are marching of France. He then retired to the samo little 
with us, In this known to the army?” chamber, in wa angle of the osstle, which not a 
“Yes, site,” Baron 3, “some year before had witnessed the anguish of his 
persons have had the impradance to inform the overthrow, ing himself upon a ooweb, 
icles that wo war all prolaimed otlaws end indulged in 
that some of the King’s body-guard and other ile th Kmper was the forest of 
Royelists have set out to assassinate you. The Fontainebleau, diamayed by th 
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troops have, therefore, sworn give no quarter” exthuiaam i 
“This is bad, very bad,” exclaimed Napoleon; Napoleon, entared his carriage and 
“T cannot permit it, It is my ardent wish e 
not one drop of Franch blood may be shed, 
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tint not a single gua be red. ‘The sldare mnt him on his throns. | Again be implored the 

be restrained. syranta of Europe to send their armies to inun- 
He immediately dictated the following de- date France with the horrors of fire and the 

spits to General Girrd, whe had command of gword. This was Ri 
advance-guard :— Prussia, and 

“Tru informed that your toopty beng made Tacha Shey tad Mecoed 

acquainted with the decrees of Paris, have re HED beneat 
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solved, by way of reprisals, to marder all 
Royalists thoy masot You will encomnter none por piso myiniee 
: z ame in 
but 1 ‘orbid yon to, fre « single 
repos b ered tee seaperned, Tel orgy ino a hg 
S are 
SEAT Tidal Cla Bate a Sear bead PO 
if their woapons be stained with French blood” Severed his 


‘To General Cambronne he wrote — 

“To you I intrast my noblest campaign. All 
Frenchmen expect me with impatience. You 
weil Syery wets Hd Beale, Donn fires sng. 
musket. not have my crown oot volunteers, 

° and other tr09} 
Franch ona drop of blood. la0e amounted to nearly one hundred thi 

Oa the 19th be continaed his route towards ‘The royal army was drawn up tu three 
Rontsnsbeas, which was distant about wranty- ‘sud flanks being erzaed w 
venules from Anxerre. Napoleon travelled ia while the centre, in great foroe, 
fan open barouche, ecoompanied only by the oar: to Paris, ‘The Dake de Berri had 
Siege of General Dronot, which proceded hita, and ‘of this force. In approsching Mela 
that of Baron Fleury, which followed. A few Fontainsbiean, ons emerges from m forest 
Folish lances gulloped by, the sides of the on the brow of a long deolivity, where the spectator 
tieges. His army red, several hours’ march has « clear view of the country before him, 
behind. He met, advancing in strong array, the while those below can onsily disown any one 
Gragoons of the King’s regiment. They hed who appears upon the eminence. 
sbendened their Bourton offoers, and, movnting " Najeleon, extocing his oercinge Itke « petvate 
the twisolonred ceckade and unfarling the ti- oltiem, and with no army to accompany him, 
ecloured banner, with exultant music sod shouts set ont to meet this formidable any. 
of “ Vive I'Emperear!” were hastening to meet silence od throu ‘ont the Bourbon army, 
their logitimately-eleoted aoversign, Napoleon caly by the music of the martiel 
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bands, as they endeavoured, by playing the aint 
ef the ancient monarchy, to rouse enthusiasm, 
At length, about noon, a light trampling of 
horses was heard, and 0 open carris 
by a fow horsemen, emer 
descended the 


Guard 
speared upon the brow of the hill They 
waved their eagles, and the band atrack up the 
Imperial March. 

‘Al discipline was now at anend. The soldiers 
broke their ranks, and rushed tamaltnonaly to- 
‘wards their Emperor. Napoleon eagerly leaped 
frown his ourziago, and rooetved theen to Lie atu, 
‘The soldiers embraced aa brothers, in the midst 
of universal shouts and tears. ‘The Bourbon 


‘officers, in dismay, with s few hundred cavaliers 
of the King’s household, put spars to their horses 
and fled. Emperor now oontinced his pro- 


gress towards Paris, accompanied by = host of 
soldiers and citizens which could not be numbered. 
Pressing: ‘on, in advance of the bands 


rapidly 
who followed kimvabout nine o'clock inthe even. 572 


conan oie 
(era he und himeclf surrounded by a vast con~ 


‘coursa of davoted friends, almost frantio with joy. 
“The moment that the carriage stopped,” 58] 
Alison, ‘he wasseized by those next the door, bore 
‘loft in thelr arma, amid deafening cheers, through 
dene end brillant crowd of paula, harried 
se ot 
¥ 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


bythe power of that love with 
vise Bheaes choca tn 


ignobleness in this dishonourable escumption 
which no language can conden in sufficiently 
indignant terma, They, however, sccomplished 
their purpose, and there are thousands of volowe 
‘who still echo their infamous ery, that Nepoleon 


"tis wien of Napoleon from. 
is triumphal j fapoleon 

Cann to Pets exkibts by far the ort vo 
markable instances the world has ever witnessed 
of the power exercised over human hearts b; 
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one mighty mind. Napoleon was armod wit 
the of He bad returned 
to Tomes fo beak dows the rosonstacted Bee 


‘trosses of despotiam, and to rescue the people 
from their ‘The heart of France best 
dcally with hisown. In view of such 
too marvellous 
dreams of 
ine she 
the greatest of 


we can hardly wonder that 
say thet, as a man, 
creations 


of 


“pe 





auld with perfect ease have taken 
them prisoners, and then, in possession of their 
parsons, he oould have compelled the Allies to 
Set eked tine toes porrulag sacha 
ity paohibite ‘wach @ 
tonne.” Fouls XVIII, scoumpenied by & Sane 
procession of carriages, containing’ members 
Segre oubliag sad Saves, rete to 
mibling wn 
Lite oo the northern frostiee of Fanos, Tho 
inhabitants of the departments through which 
silently snd compassionately 
it Old mn and w eel 
at as s00n as cortége passed, 
banner was ron up on stoople 


2 


1s ‘THE EMPEROR ONCE MORE AT THE TUILERIEA so 
‘Their enly strougth lay in the caressed nobility banner was ron ap upon hattlament, aire, and 

in the bagonea Of tha Sara. “For @ torres, and ahoull of Vive. TEmpoeear? ror 
ar they hed boon attempting, by dis sounded throngh the emancipated streets, When 
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The government of Holland man's 
assigned him « retreat at Ghent, a silent and over to their bret 
deaerted town of aristocratic memories and of reuri” The Duke 


mufege. Thy Hing songht an alam in the bill und valley, fom, peasants 
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cious adventurer, The her with the 4 

announcement that the soldiers declared that rg rp gn ape a 

i eld, Sat ee st the, Emperor. would warrant me to treat the Duke d’Angou- 
(Eendmother, léme a this ordinance and this declaration would 
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are no Frenchmen, Go: retire from my meut, and composing his 

sight.” “ When. di mental occupation,” say 
‘One eingle voice replied, ©We answer nothing. Cenlaincourt,""be neither felt fatigue zor the 

‘We know how to respect misfortune.” 

dpetusn, ‘Arpoopented Of tse lef rune, eapoyed 
arture. i, engi af 

the ropuwed the Howsing of the fort nine vslock the next moming, the gardea 

and, with a heart torn by the keenest emotions, of the court-yard, the staircases, and the saloons 

eaibarked on bourd an English sloop of war, and were thronged by multitudes, in the delirium 

was conveyed to Londen. From thence hs was excitement and joy. The Hmperor was 

vent in another ship taj her friends st Ghent. quently called for, and occasionally made 

‘Tnumediately upon ‘taloolonred appearance at the window, when he wes 
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ae aque ithlh ee ai Eh ay flag 
na Heer id ba it 
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1818}, MURAT DEFEATED, TAKEN PRISONER, AND SHOT. Pty 


Yeought him the intelligence of the Emperor's “My dear Caroline,—Biy lasthow has sounded, 
landing st Cannes, and of kis march upon Paris. In a fow moments! sball bave ceased to live, and 
‘The countenance of the King became radiant yon will no longer beve a htuband. Do not 
with Soy, New hope dawoed spon him. With Brget'ma. "My ie has been stained. by no ine 
charnotoristic impradence, he resolved imme- justice. Farewell, my Achille! farewell, my Le 
diapely, without any advices from the Emperor, titia! farewell, my Lucien t farewell, my Louisa! 
to make an attack upon the Allise. He Show yourselves to the world worthy of me, 1 
that the promptness of his zeal would be some leave you without kingdom of fortune, in the 
atonement for past defection. Deaf to all re- midst of enemies, Be united. Prove yourselves 
as impetuous as when making superior tomisfortune, Remember what you are, 

taid to his ministars— and what you have been, and God will biees you. 

my 





ighty thousand soldiers inare 
rai naa cae Al the countries Shon my abldnen Reoeive your d 
washed by the Po invitoa liberator. ‘The gene- blessing. Receive my embraces and my tears, 
rals of the old army of Engine at Milan, and Preserve always in your memory the 
those of Pledmont, write me word that they are of your unhsppy father, 
ready to revolt, and, beneath the tricoloured “ Joaoum. 
banner, to form the league of Italian indepen-  “ Pizso, 18th October, 1815.” 
lence. The Congress at Vienns has dissatisfied 


people, on both sides the Apennines, Genoa 7 
ia indignant. "Yeuice a Humbled. Piedmont, °%#r the world of spirits, he felt, a» every son 
thrown back into the slavery of the priests and ot bestia] sasek Seal, ths need of eallaions exp. 
nobles, struggles beneath the double yoke im. Port At pride of stoicism, and all the glory of 
posed pon it ‘The Milanese murmur deep and Mt Ce ee ae “ 

at their subjection to the old slavery of the tribunal of’ snd the retribations 


Ee 


basa & 
sould make no effectual headway against the % © 
million of soldiers whom the Allies had under TPin two lines before him, with loaded muskets 


arms. Had he waited until the syee 
he might, aided ty the judicious eounscl and moment be serenely, and with a emile, contem- 


copa of on Eee, are pied Po niece en eng 
t results. But, with charactaristic i always bore’ ts his osama, be ond’ ty 


made ure and s headlong charge, 
‘wus overwhelmed with pamabers. fils anny wea ete, Sere mr Sos. Aim et my heart.” 
eut to pcos. Muret, in bis despair, sought n 
dent i te rida of tho ballot bat doald Sot Pleroed by ballots, Joachim Murat fll 
find it “Death,” he exclaimed indignantly, ¥%,'0 the forty ninth year of his age, 


ss 


meartrement of human At bis tribunal 
al these warriors who delnged Europe 

have ‘From his ips they have 
that righteous jadgment from which there 
0 appeal. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 
ONRELENTING HOSTILITY OF THE LLIB. 


joarre) among the 
rand Eloqueat 
‘the “Allies —1 


jon 
famous ontlawry of tha Emperor—Duplicity of Wel- 
jon im the 


Tinston and Castle 
House of Commona— Sympathy of the British people 
jteon—Napoleon's lettar to the. 


‘with Napoleon 3. 
Falgus—Lils appeal fo Europe 

‘Ts soldiers of the Duke of Berri, having 
trampled bonesth their feet the flag of the Bour- 
bons, and elovated with sxultant shouts the eagles 
of the Empire, marched into Paris, and, with 
frreprensible enthusiaam, demanded 
their Emperor. Napoleon mounted his 
‘and rode along the lines, while resounding accla- 
mations burst from the enthusiastic battalions 
‘and squadrons before him. He gathered the 
soldiers around him, waved bis hand for silence, 
‘and thus addressed them :— 


“Soldiers! I came into France with six 
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have done is due to the people and to 
glory is Iimited to having known and appreciated 
Your affection. 

“The throne of the Bourbons was ilegit 
Ddecanse it had boon proscribed by the wil 
nation, exprossed in all our national assemblics, 


and because it 
raul nember of exrogunt 





‘he nation will second us with its wishes, and 
follow our impnisa, The French sal 


tely upon you. We do not wish to 
the wfaicy of fore countries} but woe to 


‘those who would with ours.” 
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Crncifixes, images, and beads, in 
‘votion or the auparstition of Louis, were 
about the room, ‘Take them away,” said the 
Emperor, mildly, “The oabinet of a French 
monarch should not resemble the cell of « monk,” 

‘He ordered the map of France to be spread 
pou the table, As he contemplated ita dimi- 
niahed borders, he exclaimed with sadness, 





pelled, in the of his own reputation, 
which alone hi consisted, to await the 
eral of his proposals for peace, without 


new 

the nation. 
ability, of extended reputation, of special ad- 
ministrative skill, and wet Tote Loveion to 
popular cause. The councillors drew op an 


address to the Emperor, which was intended for 
tho nation. “Sire!” anid they, “the 
in reascendine the throne, to which he had boss 


‘by the people, re-setablishes thereby tha 
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PR aig irene ye cantly sensed 
Ta i, sppoil fapoleon Bonaparte 
‘Consul for life. — 


“B. A dactes of the Senste, on the 18th 
March, 1804, conferred upon Napoleon the im- 
ce te: wot it hereditary in his 

vPhese three solemn cts were submitted to 
the approval of the nation. Ib sanctioned them 
by nearly four milons of votes. Thus had the 
Bourbons, during twenty-two years, ceased to 
reign in Francs. They ware forgotten by their 
‘¢ontemporarie to oar laws, to oor 


and to recall the Bourbon family. Tho abdi- 
cation of the Emperor Ni was merely tho 
consequence of the unfortunate situation to 
‘which France and the Emperor were reduced by 
the events of the war, by treeson, and by the 
Pog of the capital rhe eee] bad 

objet ¢ prevention of civil war 
‘and the on of blood eis ace which was 
‘at confirmed by the will of the people, 
‘Bot destroy the solemn contract which had been 
AatineSip h ar 

even if Nepolson might 
the orown, he could not sscrifice the rights 
hia s00, appointed to reign after him. 
“Louis Stanislas Xavier arrived in France. 
He took jion of the throne. Tho 
overawed by the i 
Rot, freely and vali 
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of the people were marely the offspring of 
febellion, "All these sot are therefore 
done in the presence of hostile armies, and 
forsign ooptrol, they are merely the work of 
violence. They ara easontially nll, and sre 
outrages on the honour, the liberty, and 


rights of the people. 
the throne to which 


oplo bad Sed ia he speror therefore 
peopl im, the Em 

waly re-sstablished the most sacred right of the 
nation. He retarned to reign by the only prin- 
caple of legitimacy which France had recognised 
and sanctioned during the past twenty-five 
Sears, and to which al the sutliortiw had 
themselves by oaths, from which the will of 
‘people could alone release them.” 


Notwithstanding these decisive deerees, the 
Taperoe was ao scrupulous respecting any ap- 
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em. with courtesy, and gave no 
indication ef the alightest resentment, “I leave 


my T forget all ‘ocourrences.” 
"rhe Eaapercr emlraced an carly opportanity 
‘visiting the institation he hed ovtablished at 
Eoouan for the orphan danghters of the mombers 
of the Legion of Honour. These young gi 


Liberality of Napoleon, gathered around their 
poe with inexpressible enthusiasm. They 
‘throw themselves at his fect, and with tears em- 
braced his knees. He took'up a spoon to taste 
their food. The spoon immediately became 
sacred in their eyes. When be left, they had it 
in pieces and moulded into little amulote, 
Soren in their tosoms, Nowy al 
wore upon ingere rings 
bai. ‘Ove af the young ladies ventured 
to slip « ring upon Napolcon's finger. Encou- 
raged by. the smile of the Emperor, 
rashing upon him, seized his hands, and 
fhm with thaeepledga of love wad gattads 
“Young Iadiag,” said the Emperor, “they shall 
‘be as precious to me as the jowels of my crown.” 
retiring to hia carriage, be exclaimed, with 
moistened eyes, “ Voici le comble de bonheur, 
J beams momens de ma wie.” 
ness | these are the 
my Be” 
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‘The Allies were involved ina desperate quarrel 
rappecting tee division of the spails of Polans 


1818.) THE ALLIZS COMBINE AGAINST HDL ns 


Saxony, and Tisly, and were just on the pout of { coalesced despots had heretoftey m defiance of 
ceuking up sud turning their arms aguinst each human intelligence, declared Ns to bee 
other, when 2 ovurier brought to Lord Castle-' usurper and a tyrant, crushing the Uberties of 


jeyrand was at that time making his toilet But this unexampled exhibition of a uation’s 
for a ball, in nocordance with the etiquette of love and homage for s moment struck dumb 
the voluptnaries around him. His hands were thes lips of falechood. : 
wot with the perfumes which his valete-de-chambre The anger of the sovereigns and their 
had ponred upon them, and two barbers were ministers against Napoleon,” says 
casting and dering bie bal, His niece, the “turned into resentment against Franos hersslf, 
E74, and beantifal Princess of Courlande, ran the socomplice, either through connivance or 
to the room with » note from Metternich, servility, of Bonaparte. So long as thia focus of 
marked “secret and in haste.” Talleyrand, revolt 
looking up from the mide of his eulingions, po durable pesca for the nations —no seouity 
powders, and perfumes, requested his wo Broper extermination 
open and read the note. ‘against France, which hed executed Louia XVI, 
She did so, and, turning pale, exclaimed, and twice crowned Napoleon, was the first ory 
“Heavens | Bonsparto has lof Elba! What is of the sovereigns and their councils, Its imme- 
to become of my ball this evening?” disto conquest, before the nation abould have 
‘The imperturbable minister, whoss external time to farnish armies to Bonsparta, its partition 
equanimity no possible surprise could derange, afterwards, that the members of this great body 
‘a moment's pause, sai im those low tous boul never be able to join to opteave the 
of gravity which he bad carefully cultivated, weight of the whole world—these were the raso- 
“Do not be unessy, niece, your ball shall take lotions uttered in an under-tone.” 
place notwithstanding.” 1 seemed in vain to setempt $0 foroe upon 
Thongh the well-treined diplomatist could France the Bourbon All the Powers were 
thus conceal his alarm, it was not so with the alike disposed to abandon their cause, and to 
other guilty revellers at Belshazrar’s feast. partition France aa Poland had been parti- 
“1's thunderbolt,” says Alison, “hed fallen tioned, or to place mpon the throne an euergotic 
rilliant assembly in the man of thei ice. 
imperial ballroom at Vienna, it could not have “I am weary of war,” wad Alexander. “I 
excited greater consternation than this simple cannot employ the whole i 
anvooneement. It was deemed, nevertheless, the whole forces of my empirs, in raising up in 
expedient te conceal the alarm which all really Franoe « family whiah 
felt.” fight nor how to reign. I shell sever draw the 
Talleyrand quietly continued his toilet, and, sword for them again” 
after abutting himaelf ap for several hours with ‘Talleyrand stood elone in she Congress to 
M. Metternich and Lord Castiereagh, wrote to advocate the cause of 
Coals XVIII, advising him to place no reliance only be conld look for a reward, ‘The sagaciona 
pon the people of France, but assuring him of minister was adequate to his task. For cight 
the continued support of the Allies. days he single handed, aguint the 
‘No one knew towards whst point the Emperor resolve of the combined cabinets 
intended to direct his stepa. Five days of doubt, With diplomstio wisdom, address, and genius, 
conjecture, and intense anxiety ‘Deforesny which have perhaps never been surpassed, be 
farther intelliger nce was recive qiinfenivisie faltered not until he had obtain Pepe Each 
wore all suspended, and Rurope of panting couriers t 6 
one idea and of one man. TP preaatbel exe pes of the enthusiaem which 
without money and without seme fouiing open everywhere greeted him. ‘The alli 
the waves of the Moditerranean, simply by the indignantly grasped their swords and demanded 
magic of his name Planged all the courts and @ prompt invasion, and the entire subjugation of 
all the armies of Europe into commotion. Two @ Sie to petiancioesly ete right 
ywers at that moment equally divided Europe. their own form of government, 
e power waa Napolson Booaparts solitary The sovereigns, exasperated by this marvelloos 
ud alone; the other power was all the combined of the Emperor over 
movarehs, and armies, and navies of Christendom. French people, breathed only vengeanos. And 
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of Marsh dawned. 
jetermined to come on this day 
final decision. ‘The question was simply 


Shall France be partitioned off, as wae 
mently | Poland, among the other Powers of Europe; oF 
their invincible attachment te Napoleon. ‘The shall we place upon the thrope w monarch whe 
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‘Tho snxiliaries from other nations raised 
ible armament to one million of men. 





with the bayovet any feeble murmurs which 
should arise from their enslaved peoples. ‘They 
soald boldly avow, in the language of an Ans 
trian Prinon, that “‘sovesigns should be se 
rogardew of the complain of thelr enkjots 
the moon is of the barking of dogs.” 

Bat in Englandit was not pricily so. There mon 


wae in England » liberal Constitution, a House hed 
at C ® press, end en im 


fod 
with intense cordiality, in this came © vn 
from Franoe the sovereign of = 
force upon 10 nation @ twice-rejected uae, 
they ventured the declaration to the British 
peoples that they oaly joined ho ooaliton against 
‘common enemy, but that they had no disposition heart 
to interfere with the rights of the French nation in 
the choice of their own rulers, ‘a reservation,” 
aays Lamartine, “which was necessary for their 
justification to the British Parliament.’ 
of With ou # astonishing declaration baw their 
, the Brit it appropriated, in pro- 
pecttion of the war for thut yet, 450,000,000 
france to the navy, 695,000,000 franos to the 
army, and the subsidies paid to foreign Powers 


mounted to 275,000,000 france more. They 
maintained six hundred and fifty thousand men 
in erm, and eight ships of the line 
jxion. ‘The whole war expenses of 

amounted to the unparalleled sum of 
2,780,000,000 ‘Such were the herculesn 
energies requisite to crush the illustrious chief. 
fain popelar aah, ‘Such ware the enormous 
mums wrested from the ‘of England to 


Lurope. 
“Phere was in the British House of Commons 
ae of Lape yt tri breasted all the tre- 
mendoas power tisk government, i 
bold denunciation of this great iaiguity ; nod 


HS UNAVAILING EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 


ree, hep hae woo many of tb TEs 
fale spathies were with Ns 
those who Tete in the 


opposition were 90. 


» gave ft to the Emperor Francis, 
din her bands, 





palace, and guarded iy. 
tiesto ae fp Himpres ffom her noble hosbaad, 
she was infamously told, sabe the testi- 
mony of the Dake of Ro at Napoleon 
‘assembled a harem of beautiful Indies around 


ia, and par heey in their smiles. How far 
Maria Louisa redsed the oval alander 1s aot 
wa. 
1a all his poco overtres Ni 
roe ropolsod. The Allie eld lw no rowenett 
So fm him to approach Som Alexander groaily 
admired the grace, int » and amiable 
virtues of Queen Hortense. th her media~ 
tion Napoleon endeavoured to ‘20cens to the 
the Czar, But the ‘ian monaroh 


war bound’ ts0 Erm in the chains of the 
evalition to eng lo frankly replied to the 
sorrow-stricken daughter of Josephine, “There 
ean be no not even @ trace, with Nepo- 
Teon.” Emperor then sent’ bis brother 
Joseph, whose character commanded the respect, 
of every monarch in Kurope, on a secret mission 
to Vienna, to endeavour, by every honourable 

fice, to gain the ear of the ree 
found sil alike unrel 





your Maj ea eas 
a are the work of ap irre- 
Bedble powet, the revit, of the unentmous will 
of s great cation, which kuows ite daties aud tex 


co) 

ighta, ‘The dycasty which force bed imposed 
fae cero pple run wo louge lola or 
them. The Bourbons had no community with 


them, either of feeling or manners, France waa 
therefore eompelled to withdraw from them 
‘The experiment which had induced me to make 
#0 great a sacrifice had failed. France called for 
‘a liberator ; therefore returned. From the spot 
where I first tonohed the soil of France, the love 
of m: bore me to the bosom of my capital. 

“The first wish of my heart is to repay s0 
much affection with an bonourable srenguility. 
‘The ro-establishment of the imperial throue was 
necessary for the happiness of tho French. It 
1y my most ardent hope to render it at the same 
time the means of confrming the peace of 
Europe, Enough of has added lustre, by 
tums, to the flags of the different nations. The 
vicissitudes of i 
amaoovasion of great reverses 
A more noble arena is n0w 
reigns, and I aball be the first to enter it. After 
‘having presented the worid with the spectacle of 
great hattles, it will bo more grateful to recog- 
— hepeafer bo other rivaahip than that of 

aging the blessin; 0 
fe chan the 
‘happiness of nations. 

* France takes a pride in proclaiming frankly 
this noble end of all her wishes. Jealous of her 
own independence, the invariable principle of 
her policy will be, the most absolute respect for 
the indepandance of other nations. If such are, 
ss T cherish the hope, the personal sentiments of 
your Majesty, the general tranquillity is assured. 
‘or a long poriod, and Justice, seated at the con- 
ines of states, will alone suffice to guard their 
yontiers. “Narounos.” 


‘The frontiers, however, wore so vigiluntly 
snarled against every meseenger from Napoleon, 
ind the Allies were a0 determined to withdraw 
hemselves from any kind of communication with 
tim, that the Minister for Foreign Affaire could 
vot suoceed in forwarding one of theta letters to 
ny of the Enropean courts, Under these cir- 
umstances, Catlaincourt sorrowfolly made the 
allowing roport to the Emperor and to the 
ation -— 

“Site, 


Alarming symptoms are all at once 
wailestsd on avery de 


side, An unaccountable 
yatom threatens to provail aniong the Allied 
‘owers—that of proparing for action withont 
amitting a preliminary explanation with the 
ation they seem determined to asssil It was 
seerved for the present epoch to see an assem- 

simultaneously interdict all communication 
‘ith one great state, and close all access to its 
micable assurances, The couriers seut from 
‘aria to the different courts have not been able 
r reach their destination, One could not pass 
syond Strasburg. Another, sant to Italy, was 
‘copped at Torin. A third, destined for t 
ad the North, hea been arrested at Mayence, | 
L-tesated by the Prussian commandant, and bis! 
sspetches fave ‘ben seized. When « barrier) 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


thas impenetrable rises between the Frenan 
ministry and its agents abroad, between your 
Majesty's cabinet and thove of other sovereigns, 
there is no other method open to your ministry 
thao by the publio aots of forvigu governments 
to judge of their intentions, 

“Ta England, orders have been given to ang- 
ment the British forces as wall by land as by 
sea. Thus the French uation ought, on all 
sides, to be on its guard. It may apprehend a 
Continental ion, and, at the same time, it 
‘ust watch the whole extent of its coasts 


in Prussia, in all parts of Germany 
and in Italy—everywhere, in short, is seen 
general armament. On every point of Europe, 
and at the same moment, troops ars preparing, 
arming, marching.” 

‘These were appalling tidings to France. The 
Empire was already exhausted by the intermin- 
able wars into which the Allies had dragged it. 
1s ae quite unprepared for « renewal of the 
dreadfal conflict. A million of armed men were 
crowding marailesaly on to <lesolate the hills and 
valleys of France with flaries and blood. The 
boldest hearta in France trembled. ‘The odda 
‘were #0 fearfully anequal, that many were in 
Tespair. ‘The Allies, by adroitly separating New 
poleon fom France, ‘and declaring that. they 
raged war against kim alone, led thousmads to 

‘that they must be again compelied to give 
up their beloved Emperor. Apparently the 
could retain Napoleon only by passing through 
the most awfal scenes of conflict, samaees and 
‘wos to which = nation was ever exposed. As 
fathers and mothers looked upon their little 

, Bpon precious eons and lovely 
aghters, wnd in imagination heard the tramp 
of approaching armies, the reverberation of in- 
vading guns, the sweep of bratal squadrons, the 
shout of onset, and the shriek of despair, they 
turned pale, pressed their children to’ their 
throbbing hearts, and still clung to their be- 
loved Emperor. ‘Mothers, with streaming eyes, 
prepared their sons for tho battle, Grey- 
headed fathors, with tottering ateps, crowded 
churches to implore God's blessing upon their 
righteous cause. 

‘And still, incredible as it may seem, the 
Allies, who bad the control of all the presses of 
Enrope, unblushingly reiterated the cry, that 
the insatiably ambitious and bloodthirsty Bonae 
parte would not be at peace with the nationss 
‘and that the repose of the world demanded that 
be shoald be hunted down as a beast of proy. 
The Tory government of England, with its 
boundless wealth and resources, re-echood the 
cy in books, ‘pamphlet, and journals, with 
which they flooded all Iunds, It is impossible 
to paint a demon in blacker oolours than Na- 
voleon was painted in hundreds of thonsands of 
ncards and pamphlets, which were soatteted 
fike autumn: 7 leven ‘The pen in this ae 
‘was, in England especially, as nocoeary as 
award. Dap an tae ta» mate which the 
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GRAND CEREMONY IN THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


pen of calumay inflicted upon the memory of course of citizens and soldiers which could not 


the Emperor, be never for ons raoment doabted 
that hiv reputation would eventually emerge 
triumphant from the conflict. 

Napoleon, having utterly exhausted all efforta 
for peace, ronsed his energies snew to meet the 
anequal conflict. Jeslous of his posthumous 
fame, and ever keeping an eye upon the final 
verdict of history, he ismed « trathfal and an 
unanswereble statement of the violstion of the 
treaty of Fontaineblean by the Allies, and of the 
reasons which oonsequantly indnoed him to 
leave Elba, and to accept again from the suf- 
frags of the nation the crown of France. This 


appeal ef the Emperor sould only be answered ‘address 


by brate force; and that answer, and that alone, 
the Allies returned. Napoleon's spirit was sad~ 
dened as he reflectad upon the blood which must 
again flow in torrents, and upon the woes with 
which Europe was agnin to be deluged. But 
the coalesced despots were reckless of blood, and 
flame, and woe, in the determination, at what- 
fad cost, to give the death-blow to popular 


“HE Austria,” said Napoleon, “had the cou- 
vago to make an alliance with me, we could 
together save the world from Rosia. But 
Austria is already ruled by Alexander, who 
reigns in Europe. I slone conld counterbalance 
him. My value will not be known till the; 
heave destroyed me. But I shall sell my life 
dearly. They would gladly have me in an iron 
age, to show me in chains to the world as @ 
beast of prey. They bave not £& me you. I 
will show them the rousing of the lion, They 
do not suspect my strength. Were I to put on 
to-morrow the red bonnet of 1793, it would seal 
‘the destruction of them all.” 

‘This was trae, Had Napoleon yielded to the 
temptation, nd called to his xe Capes ln 
tionary fury wl juring the ‘error, 
hed Diaged France in blood, the bead of every. 
‘aristocrat in France would have fallen, and the 
surging billows of popular froazy would have 
rolled nnarrested over the Continent. But this 
rent man stood firm as the advocate ef popular 
rights and of law. He was the barrier against 
‘Aristocratio usurpation on the one band, and the 
maddened violence of ied masses on the 
other. He opposed alike the reign of crowned 
FY 0 reign of terror; the arrogance 

0 nobles and the violence of the mob; the 
dominion of the Bourbons and the still more 
hateful dominion of Danton and Marat He 
ever deemed it his holy mission to cause order, 
‘and law, and popular rights to emerge from the 
chaos of the Revolation. No temptation could 
induce him to swerve from this aim, The gales 
which came from one direction amd another 
ecessionally compelled him to veer from his 
conse bot he watever seeggling to attain that 


ew 

‘Napoleon wished to resume the throne 
soleganity of an imposing ceremony. The 
June and the Champ de Mara were appointed az 
the time and place for this festival. A con- 


the with 
of upon the 


be counted thronged the most icant 
parade-ground in the world. The minutes of 
the for the re-election of the Emperwr 

the aroh-cbanoallor, end it was 
number of votes in the affrna- 
ed by a million those in the negative, 


in Special rob, ws 


“Sire, ~The French people had conferred upoa. 
ron the crown, and zon have Ind it down with- 
out their consent. Their suffrages now impore 
the daty of resuming it. What docs 

iad kings regtire? | How hors 


ey 


sen 


eon ross. A shout like the crash of 
fer burst from the multitudinons throng. 
‘Toe roar of applanse from so many voices is re- 
presented by chow who board it ag tray appall 

1g. As soon as silence was a little restored, 
Nepoleon msde an appropriate reply, com- 
menoing with the following words :— 

“Exaperor, consul, soldier, I owe everythi 
to the people. In prosperity, in adversity, in the 
field of battle, in coundl, on the throne, a exile, 
France has been the sole and constant object of 
my thonghts and actions,” 

‘Then laying aside the imperial mantle, he 
appeared before the multitude in that simple oos- 
tume which waa the dress of everyday lifs, and 
with which they were al familiar. He wasagain 
greeted with s burst of enthusiasm such aa hes 
seldom been beard by mortal ease, Taming to 
‘the soldiers, be eaid— 

“Soldiers of the land and sea forces, I confide 
to you the imperial eagle, with the national 
colours! You swoar to defend it, at the price of 
‘your blood, against the enemiaa of your country |” 

A intense, protonged roar rolled along 
the pies tay and battalions as they repeated the 
worda, “ We awear it! we swearit!” Upon the 
‘samamit of the platform there was reared s loft 
pyramidal throne. Napoleon ascended it, ani 

ith every eye riveted upon him, looked mrounp 

posing spectacle spread out before 
him, The bands of ali the regiments, in ane 
‘majestic orchestra, encompamed the throne, and 


Ey 
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Bled the ale sith an almost superhuman tumult In reply to the strocious declaration of ont. 
of acts. The Emperor then desmied, and, lenry imutd by the Alloy the TEmperon, in a 
with his own band, delivered the egies tothe dignied and unsurwaraba docement, dru up 
teteal raginenta ax they marched by. ‘To cach by the preints of the several sections of the 
be addressed thowe eloguant words 69 exinently of State, announced bis position to 
at his command, which w abstract of this impor 
evry fire ofthe wolders heart, tant document wil show its pietr— 
vine hy 7 an 

‘The conus of antivasianin which the oocasion pre- ace eer receatnabiont ban: bees vse 
sented lot an impromion upon those who witnessed 180d by ‘owers. 

is whlch oonld nevar bo effaced, “Nowe 1. The Empress and ber son were to receive 


Fron pala aay pee ef the Ber Passports and ime perigee oie gs ming 
a pais as eer peat ot fom fas hanbant, the nom fons his fei and 


Secheetin meee ena’ arog ale ts Sn a 
le Mara it that he 17 q a 
seatiments there manifested towards bia’ From solstion and support in the bosom of the family 
‘to Sffections* 
° 


“8, The safety of Napoleon, of the imperial 
tly otha uty mes cede yet 


bands of 
of the French government to atteck the 
peror, his brothers, and their wives. 
“8, The Duchies of Parma and Plscentis 
were pledged to Maris Loniss, her son, and his 
yet, after a long refussl, the in- 
justice was consummated by an absolute spo- 


“4. A suitable establishment out of France 
thousand mig en Envgéne, yet he obtained 


Emperor bad stipulated for his brave 
solders for the Theeanding reservation of their salaries; 


nevertheless, tanding remonstrances, the 


“6. The of the 
Empey, mere end Tirmoveabla is 
stipalsted in the treaty, yet it hae been despoiled 


advocate of republican principles, published an ahr ‘The Emperor was to receive 2,500,000 
cloquont eulogium upon this act, and called upon france a-year, and the members of his family 
ail Frenchmen ground ‘the Emperor in 2,500,000 francs. The French government bee 





tional freedom, and one of the most forcible ora~ dismissing his faithfal guard for 
tore of his day, assisted in the formation of this want of care of insaring ita pay, bad be 
Constitution, and earnestly advocated it with his not found, in the grateful remembrances of the 
‘voice snd bis pen. ‘Te socount for these facta, bankers of Geno oa und Italy, tha honourable ro- 
‘Mr, Alison saye— source of a loan of sixty millions, wh2h was 
* One of the most extraordinary of the many offered to hin 
extrertin fifa with which this wonderfal “8. The is 
twas enlowod, ‘wat the power he possessed of Jeon in full property, yet the resolution to Ne. 
subduing tho minds as oy and tne D agreed 
had acquired of darzling Feet toe eet oe If Providence had not interposed, 
acute, and winning over hostile prepossessions Europe would have seen attempts made guint 
fhe mort conGrmed, by the mere magic of his the person and the liberty of Napoleon. He 
fascinating conversation.” was family wud 
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ra through wien ha passed weloomed Aim vita Emrperet Hepeleon, of 
asterediy, hed not the promect of war 
oh Pen one areas a wish fs 7 tem, oF 0, 
notbing josld have been want complete selvam ont of France, as well aa 8 panenge 
Shee eppiness whieh all sppearod to derive trom this he 
ovent.”~-Memoirs @ the Dube @ Hovigo, them. ‘Powers shall farnish, i conse 
LN. ofteers 
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ms} ISSUES HIS MANIFESTO. on 


friends, ond, at fhe merey of his enemies, con re-establishment of monarehioal abe 
eigned to imprisonment a¢ St. Helens. lition of the Ubertise of the Gellican Church, 
“When the Allies thus stooped to violate @ ion of the re art 
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008, 
fone secured by the laws to sa hs sitioes, how 10 wes oder thaws c:reamatens a4 
was Noj fo act ¢, after having Emperor Napoleon left the Elba, Su 
endured eo many insults and suifered 20 many were the moti ion he 
Acts of injution, to tolerate the complete viole- and not any oonsidertion of his own 

tien of cee engagements entered into with interests, e¢ trivial, in hi » compared to 
him, and, resigning himeelf to the 

for him,’ abandon also to their 
his wife, his son, his relations, and his faithful into 

servants? ‘has extinguished that war which the posssazora 
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“Such a resolution seems to require more of national property, constituting four-fifths of 
than homan strength of mind; yet Nepoleon the landholders throtghout France, would have 
was oapuble of adopting such conduct, if the been compelled to wage upon their despoilers; 


i 


Ponce wud happiness of France could have 
pou ud appz of rans ld 2 
again have devoted himself for the 
people, from whom, as he wishes 
the face of all Europe, he ake i 
possess everything, ta whom 
thing, and to whens alex he cons 
responsible for his actions, and devotes 
intonoe. It was for Franos alone, and to 
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from intestine war, that tho Emperor abdicated almost alone, Ho travelled seven hundred miles 
the arown. He restored to the French anopposed, and witbont offering battle, He has 
ights that he held from them. resumed without resistance, in the midst of his 


he should be called to throne. He expected head of « e which has already chosen him 


a 
tury, and which had become identified with the rests of whioh, he alone wishes to rei; 


manners, habite, and wants of the nation. “What, then, is the wish of Napoleon and of 
“Far from this, every idea of the sovereignty Franca? They desire only the independence of 
of the people has been discarded. The principle France, pence at home, pesoe with all nations, 


on which pablio and civil legislation has been and the exored observance of the treaty of Paris 
founded sinos the Revolution has been equally of the 80th of Mey, 1814. Wht, then, ix 
tanlad, | France has bom tread axa revolted changed in the prospect of Barope and the hope 
comntry re-conquared by the armiesof its anciont of repose? There is nothing changed if the 
masters, and subjugated anew to feudal domi- Allies, respecting the independence of France, 
natlon,’ A constitutional Inw has been imposed soknowledge its existence, unconquering and 
upon her withont consulting the nstion or even anoonquered, ss fxr from domineering as being 
listening to its voice, while nothing remained held in sabjection, to be necessary to the balance 
bat the phantom of national representation. The of groater realms, aa well as the guarantes of 
disaniting of the aay, dispersion and exile of mnaller states. ‘There is nothing changed, pre- 
ita officers, debssewent of lary, roppree-_ vided no atvempt be made to compel France to 
sion of their endowments, privaion of theit pay reume, with adyuasty she cin no longer detire 
of pensions, pre-eminenos accorded to the deoo- the feudal chains she has broken, or to submit te 
rationa of feudal monarchy, contempt of the citi- the lordly or ecclesiastical pretensiona from whicn 
sens in designating them anew under the desig- sho has emancipated herself. There is nothing 
nation ‘the third estate,’ spoliation of the pur- changed if these Powars do not sesk to impose 
chasers of nationsl property, the retum of the on ber laws, interfere in her internal eoncerny 
fyadal syscem in its titles, privileges, wnd rights, assign her a particular form of government, and 
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foree upor ther masters sited ony to tbe interests father-in-law, Murat was wandering « figitivn 
and pussioasof her neighboure. There isnothing in hourly peril of being shot. Lannes, Bessitres, 
changed if, while France is oocuped in preparing Dnroo, were dead. ashamed to mest 
the new social compact intended to guarantes his old master, had followed the fortunes of the 
the liberty of her citizens and the triumph of Bourbons. Marmont was = traitor at Glent. 
shore generous ideas prevalent in Europe, which Ondinot and Macdomsl2, henourable men, si 
ean no longer be stifled, she be not te regundod as seored chelr ont of Sdelity to the 
abandon, in order to prepare for those Bourbons. Ney having, through the dictates of 
‘pacific ideas and that store of domestio prosperity his heart, violated his osth, disheartoned by the 
to which cgah og ho ae ‘sense of disbonour, bad lost his power. 
devote all the prergicn. Finally, there is no- There were but two plans between which Ne 
thing changed if an upj ition doas not could choose. Ono was, to concentrate 
oblige the French antion, wi which wishes only to Tittle army around Paris, permit the Allies 
remain at peace with Ecrope, to defend, as in unobstructed To conduct theis raraging much 
1792, her will, her sight, her independence, and through France, and settle the ict in one 
the sovereign of her battle benesth the walls of the metro- 
|polia. “The other was to cross the frontier, to 
take the enemy by surprive in is unrasplcious 
‘march; to fall upon one ody, and theo pon 


another, a and drive back the in- 
vaders, mntil they should be compelled to ne; 
CHAPTER LEU inte, "Each of thees plane esemod almost des- 
‘WATERLOO. perate, but the lest waa the least 90. Napoleon 
Proyaratlons the war_-The Emperor's departure from decided arch promptly aud unexpectedly 


to ms 
‘Talrig--Peattion of Welling and Bucher into Belgiom, to attack the armies of Wellin 
Depeictetra tems cegbtrn Sts taser bre hy td tine to onsn 
selt_Waterloo—Night recoansissance—The storm— their forces, and, by the annihilation of this di- 
Ree ee ee seat anita Toe. Wsion of the mighty host of the Allies, to attiko 
arcival of Bineber—The French overwhelmed—Ke- blow upan the coalition which should canse it 
‘wen of Nepoleon to Paris. pon 
In preperation for wer not a moment wasto The whole night of the llth of Jane the 
be lost. “Napoleon had sacceaded, by incredible Emporor passed in his cabinet, despatching innn- 
easrtions in raining an army of two bundred and eevsble ordae and giving private instructions to 
sighty thousand men; but of these he could his ministers, As he tock leave of his ministers, 
take but one bundred and twenty thousand to he seid to them, “I depart to-night. Do yont 
drive back the inundation of nearly a million of daty. The anny and I will perform ours, 
bayonets now advancing towards the frontiers of recomend youto act with anion, zeal, and pe) 
Franca, The enormous masses of the allied Bo ‘gentlemen, not to mffer liberty to 
toe wee marching in massive columns from degenerate into license, or anarchy to take the 
ints of the compere to coneentrate at place of order. Bear in mind that on unity the 
wwartzenberg, on the Upper Rhine, success of our exertions must depend.” 
Kinimanded tro’ hendied and assy thowsaid "at three oock kx the morning of the 12th 
mea, Wellington and Blacher, in the vicinity of Jane, jurt ws the dey wes beginning to dawn, 
of Bruascls, tad over one Hundred thoumnd Napolecs devemnded the stars of the Tailerea to 
each, The Russian army, hastening by forced join the army in this his lasroampaign. Holding 
toarches through Germany, consisted @ nearly out bis hand to Ceulsinoourt, he aad, sndly yet 
two hnadred thousand seri-barbarians. At the firmly, “ Farewell, Canlaincourt! farewell We 
foot of the Alps, to invade France from thet aut conquer oe die? On reaching the foot of 
qatar, an army of sixty Micaela were on ths staircase, he stopped fora moment, cast a lin- 
9 march onder Anstrian guidance, Even from look around him upon that palace which 
reluctant Switzerland the domineering Allies had he was never again to encer, and then thre 
extorted « force of thirey thoasand troops, The himself into his carriage. Dri idly all 
then the most najoe are ot of that dey ime oN _ ‘ight, he arrived, on the 








onvy of England, 

malty strength on the globe, was plying ae pay a th, at Avesnea, about one 
energice oo cee ‘transport, of plunder, an and er mrles from Paris, In the 
bardment, in aid of the arduous ari Sti waa of this city, which ie on the extreme 
these mighty monarchies, with theso gigantic Rona Francs, Nay had, by rapid 
armies, were combined andon the moveavowedly marches, socumulated all his available troops. 
‘sgainst ona single man. ‘The mocess of the campaign depended upoa 


It was a fearfal orisis, With fortitude and promptness of action. A few hours even of 
beroiam which command the admiration of the delay might enable his enemies to crash him 
world did Napoleon meet it. Hewas,asitwere, with overwhelming forces. From the lips of 
alone, Josephine was dead. Maria Loaisa and. the whole army acclamations him wack 
his Wolzed son were prisoners in the oaloons of} as no ether man bes ever be 
the Allies, Engine was dethroned gnd entan-/ ‘The intrepid snd intelligent soldiers, fully 
aled in the oourt of the King of Bavaria, bis| conscious of the feurfal odda against which thay 
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‘about to into these masses 
hundred eos ereony thousand men. Ij 
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diately upon his arrival, the troops enthusias- two thousand men, retreated to join the 
tically thronged around him. With afew glow- main body of their army. It in about thirty 
ing words, he almost supernaturally roused their, miles from Charleroi to ‘en milan 
arfoas, ‘They rushed towards him, raised their’ from Charleroi, on the road to Brossels, is sita- 
cape upon their bayonets, and filled the air with ated the little hamlet of Qustre-Bras, co called 
their a Ther were all eager to be led by | from the intersection of two roada, forming four 
their beloved chieftain upon any adventure,, crms Ney was ordered to advance imi 





however desperate, i with 40,000 men and take posseasion of 


portant post. 
his whole army wason the march. The Empe- “Concentrate there your men,” ssid Napoleon. 
ror gave minute directions to every corps tra. “Fortify your army by defensive field-works, 
‘yorsing different roads, and starting fom diforent ‘Hasten, 80 thet by midnight this position, occn- 
points, so to order their march 2s to mest, at an pied and impregnable, shall bid dofiance to snp 
wppointed hour, st Charleroi, about thirty-five attack.” 
“les from Aveanes. General Bourmont had  Blucher, with the mass of his army, was at 
‘gpand of ons of the divieions of the army. fortified city of Namur, at the confluence of 
en ‘as 
Fe? been, in early life, a stanch Royalist, the Sambro and the Meuse. By the occupation 
Mods? Napoleon's retorn from Klbs, was an of Quatre-Bras, the 100,000 men of Wellington's 
“gor fue mmy of the Bourbons. Hehad, army would be cut off from the 130,000 of 
ower fallen in with the views of the uation Blucher’s, It was then Napoleon's intention to 
owuning the return of the Emperor, and leave a small force behind the intrenchwents to 
Pad tited @ command in the imperisl army. beat back the Prussians, while, with tbe rest of 
No distrusted him, bat yielded to the his army, he would out in pisces Wellington’ 
= anities of Ney. This man, considering forces at Brossele. He would then tum back 
Yanse of Napoleon now desperate, in the and make short work with Blacher. The Bal- 
at manner deserted and carried to the gil who were devoted to Napoleon, thus res- 
ics, aa his peace-offering, the knowledge of oued from the Allies, would join bis cause. This 
se Emperor's order of march. Napoleon, a would revive the hopes the Liberal gy 
perfect master of himself, received the tidings throughout the Continent. Saxony, Iely, fue 
‘of thie untoward defection with his accustomed ee. Feet wok nally, od depo of 
tranguillity. Blacher welcomed the traitor Bour- ype would again qui before the indignant 
mont cordially, and the Bourbons loaded him ne ing of ensiaved rations. On the evening 
i 7 “ ae the bth of June, all Nemes eed bad 
for leon to countermand some orders, ing to his most sanguine hopes, 
thus teases deosive the enemy. ia star ar nals luminous, wnd the meteor 
‘Marahal Sonlt, upon the abdication of Nape- glare of despotism began to wane. 
Jeoo, had, with ahasemly cordalty, entered into Napoleon, having ‘eceivad intaligence from 
the eervice of the Bou Upon the return Ney that be had taken possession of Quatro-Bran, 
of the Empoto, with equal alacrty, be hastened advanced on the moming of the 16th by another 
‘back to his side. Thia spparent ficklenoss alio-. road, in the direction of Ligny, which wes about 
nated from him the octions of the army. The bale way borween Qoatre-Bras tnd Namox. _ 
‘Ewperor, notwithstanding the remonstrances of: be quite unexpectedly met Blueher, who, wit 
Davoust, made Soult the second io command. if thousand troops, had left Namur to form 
The suspected marshal wee, however, shorn of ajunction with Wellington. Blacher was rescued 
his power, and, by his feeble oo-operation, sven, from surprise by the intelligence communicated 
incurred the probably unjust suspicion of trea-| by the deserter Bourmont. Nepoleon had with 
chery. Nap however, never doubted him.| him sixty thousand veterans. Qne of the most 
$e was alao accased bythe Bourbons of treachery | eapernto nfs renorded in history tan enroad, 
to their cause, and was threatened with a trial. Allthe day long the bloody surges of battle rolled 
‘Tn reference to this charge the Exaperor said— | to and fre over the plein. As the evening sun 
“Soult is innocent. “He even acknowledged, went down, Napoleon was everywhere a victor 
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m this widely-extended feld, and the Prussians, of Qustre-Bras, and that its rcoovery, even by 


leaving ten ‘Prisons in his hands and the fcrcest assault, was doubtful. 

twonty thousand waltering in blood, fod, aa they At the sazae time, his perplaxity was sug- 

had ever been ‘to do, before the genius wented to anguish by reosiving am order from 

ef Napoleon. Had Ney brought up his force to the Emperor, who, relying upon his statement 

tu off the retrent of the Promians: ax Napoleon thet ‘was in his possession, 

‘had ordered end e: ‘not one of the enemy him to leave 2 mniteble force behind the intrench- 

‘would have escaped, and Waterloo” would not ments to prevent Wellington from coming to the 
Tearing Napelaon a victor wpon the pina of evalua sgundrony,haransd to ul of the #8 

ving Nay . 9 lass aqui ut re 
Ligny, ve meet Para to Ney. On the trest of Blacher. 


again 
evening of the 15th, ax Ney was approaching “The destiny of Franos,” said tho Emporo 
Quatze-Bras, night came ony du tempera, in his despatoh vo Noy, “is in your ps 
and with floods of rain, before the marshal But for this unfortunate failure uf Ney 
reached the cross of theroads. The soldiers were Blucher's army would have been entirely anni- 
exosedingly exhausted by two days’ march, in hilated. ‘The next day, Napoleon, with his 
donde weather Noy. having arrived within united foros fuahod with, vitory, would here 
a fow miles of the ‘and encountering no fallen upon Wellington, and the result of the con- 
foe, and ascertaining by conriers that thererwas Alot could not have been doubehl, ‘The Hane. 
no enemy at Quatre-Bras, felt sure that he could verian and Belgian troops were strongly in favour 
take the position without any obstacle in the of Napoleon, and were fighting agaivet him by 
morning. He wovordingly considered the entar- ion” They would eagerly. have rallied 
: : world would ove bora dianged. pea cual, 
imperor, informing him that he was in Jd have been cas 
Exper, homing seraly i yord ould hare bem changed, ‘Upon za 
‘The wtiory, halt-dead with fatigns threw Kind supended. 
wrth But Noy instead of being able to ext off the 
the osreering tempest for their lallaby, forgot retreat of Blucher, was compelled to employ the 
thoie perils and theirtoils. Little did they dream whole day in desperate, senguinary, though un- 
that, by those fow hours of repose, they were over. a1 attempts bt ag possession of Quat 
throwing the throne of Nepoleon, the Empire of, Bras. Wellington, fully couscious of his pay 
France, end popular berty throughout Barope. ' urged the march of his troope to the utmost, u~ 
these heroic defenders of the indepen- “They must not wait for one another, "h! % 
dence of Franco were sleeping upon the storm. he, "but march by regiments, by division!’™ 
Arenched ground, the Duke of Wellington wes companies even; battalion by buttalion, YU 
attending a very brilliant ball, given by the pany by company; the first ready, the ned, 
Dacheas of Richmond, at Brumels. In the midst and the bravest. ‘They must not walk, but 187" 
of the gaiety, as Wellington was conversing with sstosfire Here we must stand or fall to 1," 
the Dake of Brunswick in the embrasure of a last man” 4 
window, a courier approached, and informed him, ‘Thus every hour reinforosments wero arriving” 
in « low tone of voice, that Napoleon had orcased. and crewding the post with invincible strengtl 
the frontier, and was with bis army, within ton The anguish of Ney, a8 he perceled bis ire 
tailes of Bramels. Wellington, astounded by the parable fanlt, was awful. 
intelligence, turned pale. “The Duke of Brans. — “ You soe those balls,” said ho to Labédoytra, 
wick started from his chair so suddenly that aa the shot from the English batteries tore hia 
he guito forgot s child slumbering in bis lap, ranks; ‘‘wonld to Hoaven they bad all passed 
and rolled the helpless little one violently upon through my body!” Galloping up to Kellerman, 
the floor. The news instantly spread he ed, in tones of despairing angai 
the ball-room, Wellington and all the officers “One more charge, my dear general! Dash 
hastily retired, ‘The energies of the Iron Dake forward at the heart of the English army, and 
wore immediately arouted to their utmost tension, break it at any cost. I will support you. The 
Bugles sounded, drams best, soldiers rallied, and conntry regu tof yon” 
soa eld hoe har ‘through planged tho dense’ mnaea af Go foe k 
trains ware in an hour hurrying into masses 
storm of balls, shells, grape-ehot, and bullets 
rolled riders in blood. The feeble 
jed remnants of the squadrons ware 
without intermission. ‘The roads were miry and driven back as by « hurricane. 
fi of tnparalicled fatalities mppenr t 
to Qustre-Bras, Wellington was as fully aware have thwarted Napolooa’s profoundly laid plane 


h 





and 


aa was Nepoleon of the imminent irsportance of throughout the whole of this momentous cats- 
that post, ‘the whole night the inua- paiga. The treachery of Bourmont rescued the 
dation of war slong the roed, mingling its from thet surprise which would unquee- 


tamale with the uproar of the tempest.” Ln the  lonaily have secured his destruation, ‘The neg- 
morning Ney was appalled in disoerning, through | lect of Ney to take posseation of Quetre-Bres 
the driving rain, thet Wellingtoa bed pomersion | and the faise intelligence sex to Napoleon the: 


sent a despatch to Mershal Gronghy, 
Night again came with its unintermitted storm. him to prese the Prumians 7, 
Ke was the night ofthe 16th of Jans, The wol- and to cea in 
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Sous " sin scene and aotarings of he clivity of Srreesonting ts of 
cperhuman exertions ® corresy ‘Tiss 
sivisfow days, that they were wable tovvertate extended paralal to Guat oocepiod 
and/ rapidly retreating Prossians. They, how. lish. 
thir's toiled along threngh the miry roads with This dreadfal nighe at length passed away, 
Eng omitable energy. Napeleon, leaving Grouchy and the moming ef the 18th of June dawned, 
‘tty parsue the Prassians, imme ‘over Inrid and chearloss, throngh the thick clouds. It 
Ieco Quatre-Bras, to unite his forces with those of was the morning of the Sebbath day, The 
Ney, and to follow tha retreat of Wellington. vast field of Waterloo, ploughed and sown with 
‘Their combined army amounted to about seventy grain, soaked by the rains of the past woek, and 
thousend men. With these the Emperor fol- cat up by the wheels and the tramp of these 
owed vi ly in the track of Wellington. armies, was couverted into « quagmire. 
The Duke had retrested daring the day to- The horses sank to their knees in the humid 
wards Brussels, and halted on the epacions field soil, The wheels of the guna, encumbored with 
of Waterloo, sboat nine miles from the motro- adhesive clay, rolled heavily, axle in tho 
polis, Hore, having skilfully selected his ground mire. Under circumstances of such , 
‘and posted his troops, he suxiously awaited the the French wore compelled to attack down ona 
arrival of Blucher, to whom he bad eent ridge of slopes, across a valley, and up another 
despatches to hasten to his aid Blacher idge, tolling the mud, exposed all the 
Wavre, but @ few hours’ march from i from the batteries 
with poventy-two thousand men. The 
of these forces would give Wellington 
whelming superiority of numbers. Ho 
‘then havo et least one hundred and fifty 
aand leas 
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twiang 
pews, 
‘The late hour at which the several diviai 
the French army reached the unexplored 
of hati involved in the obscutty of dkness | Nepolaon sssmbled mot of ‘bis ga 
tnd She seems grbareued toe peor ex. i 
eoodingly. it was ‘away, 

2aie Lonan the igile ram and 
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however, munety chances f2 our favour to ten 
st a.” 
“Without doubt,” exolaimed Marshal Ni 
‘who had at that moment entered, “if the Duke 
of Wellington ware simple enough to wait for 


announce that 


retreat and fast disappearing in the 
Soignes.” 


those 
“You have aden badly,” the Emperor r Siete of 
oe badly iperor replied, 


“Tt is too late. By battle 
such a step be would expose himself to cortain 
min Ho'bes thrown the dice; they ‘are now 


‘At half-past ten o'clock all the movements mees. 
were made, and the troops were in their stations 
Re Ris bate, Thus far found silence had 

ed on the field, as the squadrons moved 
noiseless steps to their appointed stations. 
The hespltals wore esteblisied in the ses#. 
of surgeons had spread out their bandages 

td splinter Knives abd nva, and, wich thee 
sleeves rolled up, were ready for their melan- 
choly deeds of merey. The Kmperor rode along 
his devoted lines. Every eye was riveted upon. 

very heart aaid, “ God blesa him 1” 

." says Lamartine, “ beat between 
these mon and the Emperor. ‘In such a mo- 
mat thay hard the same soo} and the same 
cause. The army was Napoleon, Never before 
‘was Hoo eatiraly Napoleon aa now. At sash a 
moment, ke ‘mast have felt himself more * 
apna han & sovereign. His ary bent 

to the ity 
yor defeat, the 


even on the sacrifice of 
itself, to restore him his Empire, or to render bis 
last fall Wnstrious, To have inspired such de- 
votion was the reainese of Napoleon; to evince 
it even to ous _was tho greatness of hia 

.” Such is the reluctant concession, 
blended with ungenorons slurs, of Napoleon's 
‘most ancandid ‘most envenomed foo. 

The acclametions which burst from the lips 
of nearly seventy thousand men, thus inspired 
with one tect, ‘one hope, one soul, resounded 
iu euleaped ealays over Pes fall. wed Rll yor 
tentously on the ears of the waiting enemy. 

Indeed, there was s0 strong « sympathy with 
the Emperor among the Belgian and Hanove- 
rian troops, who were compelled to march under 
the banner of the Allies, that the Duke of Wel- 
Engton had great foare that they would abandon 
‘him in the heat of battle, and pass over to the 

generous, syrpethising, warm-hearted chieftain 
TT the people. In referenos to these German 
contingents, Sir Walter Scott says—in truthful 
utterance, though with inelegant phraso— 

“They ware in some instances upacied to 
be Iukewarm to the cause in which they were 
engaged, so that it would be impradent to trust 
more to their assistance and co-operation than 
could not possibly be avoided.” 

‘At eleven o'clock the hocrid camage oom- 

esmond, On either side everyting wes done 
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fiers. 
which morta] courage or 
Pls. Hour afer ‘hour, the Ficcck wits soldier, 
shouting “Vive !Empereur!” made onset aftat 
onset, up to the amusslee of the Brita 
their terrific dis- 


‘was sending widowhood and orphanage to 
distant homes, blinding the eyes of athens ead 
with tears of 


Tor ‘acniy tote th Whole Meld un snap 
with an unintermitted storm of balls, shells, 
bullets, and grape-shot, while enormons maates 
of cavalry, in fuent and rofuent surges, trampled 


‘The into the bloody mire the dying and the dead, 


‘Thore were now forty thousand of the oom- 
i ‘The wide-extended 

field was ovorywhere covered with bodies in 
every conceivable form of hideous mutilation. 
‘The fish of the gans, the deafening thunder of 
tillery and musketry, the groans and the 
shricks of the wounded, the dense 
volumes of amoke, which enveloped the plain in 
midnight gloom, the d shouts of 

the assailants as they mashed upon death, the 
brill whistling of the missiles of destruction, and 
igat of the tive, a8 in rok 
were eabrod by 


sau 


of responsible fo tha dy 

blood? 

In the mule of Chee afl sowoes, ety in th 

a ’s line were 

firing way wi dytog ta dames trearde Bran 

tela carving the tid ef dite, sad whan 
It sore 18 Vi 

auch oye discerned far oo his eat 

trong, smergiag fous tho fret, and°with rapid 

emerging from the and with rapi 
step deploying upon the plain. " Ay Grot Napo- 

Jeon was sanguine that it was Marshal Grouchy, 

and that the battle was decided; but in another 

Yooment thet airy tala bean to plongh hi 

ranks, and the Emperor learned that it was 

Bulow, with the advance-guerd of Blucher’s 

army, hastening to the resous of Wellington. 

This was giving the foe w fearful prepon- 
derance oF power. Nepoloon had now Jess than 
sinty thousand men, while Wallington, with thi 

i ft, cold oppose to him x buntred 
thousand. Bat the Emperor, undismayed,’torned 
calmly to Marchal Soult, and said, “We bad 
ninety chanoes out of a hundred in’ our favou 
this morning. The arrival of Bulow makes us 
lose thirty. 

a and if Grouchy sends on his detachment 
rapidity, the victory will be thereby ou! 
the more decisive, for the corps of Bulow mon, 

ter that conse, be entirely lost.” 


But we have sll eixty against 


may ARRIVAL OF BLUCHEE AND THE PRUSSIANS. 
Napoleon wes compelled to weaken his colamns, 


which were charging apoa the wavering lines of peror was 
Welinaton, by deapatching ‘an thovaand mea to attack "by ‘his hole. foree, wo Joug, dark 
beat tack thess fresh bat thirty thousand columns, of thirty thousand each, the united 
wrong. The enthusiastic French, armed in the foros of Blncher and Bulow, came 
panoply of « just canse, planged recklessly Into the hills, down upon the tom and bl 
the ranks of this new foe, and back bute of Nspoleon's exhausted troops. Thus an army 
the woods, The Emperor, with bis of sixty thousand fresh soldiers, nearly equal to 
columns, continued his terrible charges. He kept Napoleon's whole force at the commencement of 
his eye anxiously fixed upon the distant horizon, Soe conte, ee exultant burrahs and bugle- 
expecting every moment t seo the gleaming peals, wandering artillery, came rushing 
fauners Grouchy, The marshal heard the upon the plain. It et an evil moment. It 
tremendons esnnonade booming from the field was thunderbolt of Fate, 
of Waterloo, and qe refused, notwithstanding “It is almost certain,” mys General Jomini, 
the entreaties of his officers, to approach the who had deserted to the Allies, and was at this 
‘scone of the terrific strife, He has been accused time sid-de-camp to the Emperor Alexander, 
‘of treason. Nepoleon charitably ascribes his “thet Napoleon would have remained master of 
fatal inactivity to want of judgment. The coa- the Geld of battle but for the arrival of 65,000 
riers sent to him in the morning were either Prussians on his rear.” 
intercepted by the enemy or turned traitors The Emperor's wasted bands were now in the 
Grouchy did not receive the order. In the cir- extreme of exhenstion, For eight hours every 
cumstances of the case, however, to every one physical energy had been tasked to its atmost 
bon Limoelf the path of daty seemed plain. ‘endurance by such a conflict as the world had 
General Excelaman up to Marshal seldom seen before. Twenty thousand of his 
Grouchy, and said, “The Emperor is in sotion soldiers were either bleeding upon the ground or 
with the English army. ‘Theo oan be no doubt motionless in death. He had now leas than fifty 
of it. A fire a0 ternble cannot bes skirmish. thousand men to to one bundred and 


aT 


Just at this critical moment, when the Em- 
fring wn onder for » ix ntaneous 











Wo ougt to march to the toons of action. I Sty thousand. | Wallington, daring the day, 
am an old soldier of the army of Italy, and have hed brought up some additional foroes from his 
hard General Bonaparte promulgate this prin rear, and now oppose the Emperor with 


ciple a hundred times. If we turn to the left, numbers three to one. 


wwe shall bo on the field of battle in two hours.” 
Count Gérard joined them and urged the same 
Mvioa, Had Grouchy followed thee, some 
and 9] 
thirty Chourand men, probably not » 
English or Prosian’ army oould bave 
the Emperor. But Grouchy, though 
loot sight of Bluchee, plesded his orders 
‘him, and refused to move. 
‘Aa the French soldiers witnessed the 
retreat of Bulow’s reinforcement, and the 
eror waa abont to make a charge with the 
which never yet bad char 
they deemed the victory sure, Loud 
«Vive 'Em 


 t ae 
which rose al rey) tho bat 
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‘the roar of 
ominously, in prolonged echoes, 
of the allied ‘oops ‘A, panic spre 
the ranks of Wellington's army. M 
regiments were reduced to skeletons, 
thrown into disorder, were rus 
field in fogitive bands. The whole 
English army now presented s tumultuous 
of confusion, the entire space between Ws 
and Brasels being filled with 
the dak is of @ routed army. ; 
Wellington stood upon a eatle ne 
‘watching with intense snxisty for the coming of 
Blucher. He knew that he conld hold ont 
short time longer. As he caw his lines melt- 
ing away, he rep2atedly looked at his watch, and 
then fixed hs ‘gato mpon the 9 cisant Ei, 
he wij 8 perspiration which ment 
poiag from his brow, he exclaimed, Would 


exclaimed, 
‘Heaven that Blacher or night would oome{* 
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stragglers and all 


and as) 


‘Tho intelligent French soldiers instantly 
cxived the desperate stato of their afuiray. but, 
aadimnayed, they iced fim, wali only for 
the command of their Emperor. ‘the aliod 
Amy sam at 2 glance its advantage, and a shout 
of exultation burst simultaneously from their 
‘The Emperor, with that wonderful cool- 
which never forsook him, promptly recalled 
order for a general charge, and, by a rapid 
skilfol series of mancpnvres, as by mag 
the front of his army as to face the 
advancing upon his right and the 
Ti 
jepended now upon one 
‘the Iinperial Guasd, before the Pras. 
pling down their feeblo and exhausted 
Sons of Wellnguo. Tat Buspar glad 
y 200 
at the head of this devoted and invin- 
le band, and advanced in front of the British 
arently intending himself to lead the 
Bat tho officers of his staff entrented 
ember that the safety of France de- 
solely upon him. Yielding to their soli- 
citations, he resigned the command to Ney. 
‘The scene now presented was one of the most 
exblime which war has ever farnished. The Im. 


path of victory. As these renowned 

'm two iromense columns, descended the ono 

eminence and ascanded the other to oppose thelr 

‘bosoms to point-blank di batteries 

double-shotted or losded te tha mumle with 
here was a moment's inil in the storm of 
‘Both armies gazed with swe upon the 
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Frencu Cavatry CHARGE aT WATERLOO. (Page 526.) 
Abbott's Napoleon] 
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It wasa lovey summers night. The moon shone 
brilliantly in an uncloaded and tranquil aky. All 
the night long the exhansad Einperr, ecoom 
panied by a fow of his suite, in silence and 

i ‘on his horse, while the thunder 
and the tumult of the awful pursuit resounded 
hrongh the olay aright aie eppllingly behind 


Ribena! doped 
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i 7 
ited him into the last stage of exhaus- 
‘cheek was emaciated and pallid, und 
tis dress disordered by travel. His souering 
Jimbe could hardly support his steps, and his 
pom hs shld. Throwing bimselt 
. exclaimed, presing. ‘spon, 
ae here, ‘Tho arny bas ed 
am arm: 
of velour. Tein grievove to that 
we have been overcome after so many 
‘beroio efforts. My most brilliant victories do not 
shed more glory on the French army than the 
defeat et Waterloo. Onur troops have not been 
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withdraw! You see that death Is resolved to 
Majesty.’ 


hus bed for a &w moments of repose. Bat the 
interesta a stake were too momentous, and the 
perila of the hour too terrible, to allow of any 
ainmbes. He acon rose, called for : 

and, in tones of indescribable calmness and sad- 
nest, spoke of the calamity with which France 
‘was overwhelmed. His pallid cheek and sunken 
eye proclaimed the anguish of hie mind. 

“7 feel,” said the Emperor, in low tones of 
utter exhaustion, “that I have received my death- 
wound. ‘The blow that has fallen upon me at 
Waterloo is mortal. The enemies’ force quad- 
rupled Liggd ages I hed soe ed st 
Toancenvra, 16 view of preventing 
junction of the two hostile armies, The infa- 
mous desertion of Bourmont forced me to chan; 
all my arrangement. To pas over to the 
enemy on the eve ofa battle! Atrocioust The 
‘blood of his countrymen be on his head. Tho 
‘mualedictions of France will pursus him.” 

“ Sire,” anid Caulaincourt, “you at first re- 
fecteri that man. How unfortunate that you did 
‘aot follow your ewn impulse t” 

“Oh, this baxeness is incredible!” exclaimed 
(bo Emperor bitterly. “The annals of the 
French army offer no precedent for such a crime. 
Tomini was nots Frenchman. ‘The consequences 
of this defection have been most disastrous, It 


KAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


[ueis 


nearer to Paris, that there was no time 
deliberation, 41 was tumult, excite 


was already in communication with the enemy, 
and plotting, with the most detestable hypocrisy 


and perfidy, for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
He knew that enoceasful intrigue in their bebal? 
would bring him » rich 


‘The Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of 
Deputies, somewhat corresponding to the House 
of Lords and House of Commons in Great 
Britain, were now in session. The Deputies cop- 
sisted of five hundred members. Many of them 
were ardent and attra Democrats, young and in- 
experienced men from the provinces, who had 
never before sat in a lazislative assembly. 
wore easily duped by those wily leaders who 
wero familiar with all the forms of legislative 


Wer. 
Lucien and Joseph, informed of the return cf 
their brother, hastened to the Elysée. Soon the 
at; function- 
one thing 
At soven o'clock in the momm- 


‘apartmenta were filled with the 
aries of the Empire, Some adi 
and some another. 


ereated despondency. Grouchy was too lata ing 


Ney was carried awny by enthovasm. Our 
amy performs prodi, les lour, en< we 
Generals, marshals, all 


glorionsly,” 

‘After @ moment's pause, he added, “2 must 
nite the two chambers in an imperial sitting. 
I will faithfully describe to them the misfortunes _ 
of the army ‘and appeal to thet for the means 
of exving the country. After that, J will again 
return to the soat of war.” E 

But Paris wae now in s state of terrific excite- 
ment, An army of « million of men, from va- 
rious quarters, Was marching opon the doomed 
and unanned Empire. in eight days the con- 
joined forces of Blacher and Wellington could 

¢ in Paris, ‘The political adversaries of Napo- 
Jeon took advantage of this panic. “ France 
soust pasa through seas of blood,” they exclaimed, 
“to rapel these fecast legions. “The Allies make 
war upon Napoleon alone. If we give him up 
wo shall appease them, save France from the 
horrors of ap invasion, and then we can esta- 
Blin # Repnblio, or choose another Emperor, as 
wo please, 

‘This language was plausible. The Bourbon 
party expected, in the overthrow of Napoleon, 
to replace, by the aid of the Allies, Louie Stanis- 
Jaa Xavier. ‘The Republicans of ail shades hoped 
for the establichment of republican institations. 
‘The more moderate and jadicions of this party, 
like La Fayette, thought that France a 
tain « healthy and law-abiding Republic. The 
Jacohin party as ripe or any changes which 
sight briny ywest democracy into power. 
There Sets in the Gaambers ‘a combined 
‘against the Emperor, was so immi- 
nent, whila hostile equadrona were every hour 





. depended 
tho investment of the Emperor with dicta. 
power, Prompt and decisive measures 
could save the nation. Bat he was re- 
salved not to assume thet power unless it was 
conferred upon him by the two Chambers. 

‘The droadfal bulletin of Waterloo was read to 
the Council, and then Napoleon, with calmness 
and dignity, thus eddreseed them :—~ 

“The army is covered with glory. Deser. 
tions, misunderstandings, and an inexplicable 
have rendered unavailing the heroic 
exertions of our troops. Qur disasters ara great, 
but they are atill reparable if my efforta aro 
seconde I returned to Paris to stimulate @ 
impulse. If the French people rise, the 
enemy will be subdued. If instead of resorting 
to prompt measures and making extraordinary 
sacrifices, time is wasted in disputes and discus 
sions, all is lost. The enemy is in France, In 
eight days he will be at the gates of tho capital, 
‘To eave the country, it {s necessary that I should 
be invested with vast power—with a temporary 
dictatorship. For the interests of all, I ought to 
porsese this power; but it will be more proper, 
‘more national, that it should be oonferred upon 
me by the Chambers.” 

Carnot roso and said, with deep emotion, “I 
declare that I consider it indispensable that, 
during the present crisis, the sovereign should 
be invested with sbeoiute power.” 

‘Many others warmly advocated this view, 
‘while even the traitor Fouché, who was now the 
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agent of the Doke of Wellington, and fn come 
spondence with him, did not ventare openly to 


opposes. Is was, however, cantionsly suggested strong 


that = strong opposition to the Emperor had 
risen in the Oktmbors, aud that it would be 
ee aie to get @ vote in favour of the 
ictatorship. 
“ What is it they wish?” exclaimed Napoleon. 
wrek candidly, Is it my abdication they de- 


“K fear that it i, sive,” Regnanlt answered 
sadly. “' And though it is deeply repugnant to 
my feelingu to tell your Majesty @ painfal trath, 
yet it is say belief that, were you ‘not to abdi- 
‘ate voluntarily, the Chamber of Deputiss would 
roquire your abdication.” 

‘To this declaration, the truth of which all 


emed to apprehend, there was the response on rapid 


the part of others, “If the Deputies will not 
unite with the Emperor to aave France, he must 
anve the Empire by his sing} efforts, He mast 
dealare Lisenll 0 tuotasoe.” Ha mast pronounce 
the whole of France in # atate of siege, and be 
‘Must summon all true Freachmen to arms.” 
“The nation,” exclaimed the Emperor, in 
tones which thrilled in every heart, “didnot 
elact the Deputies to overthrow me, bet 0 ep 
port me. Woe to them if the presence of the 
enemy on the French soil do not arouse their 
energy and their rer COUTS 
they may adopt, I aball be s0j dy the 
people and the army. The fate of the Chamber, 
ita very existence, depends on my will Were I 
to prouonnoe their doom, they would all be sacri- 
fioed. They aro 1g a0 artful gume. No 
matter; 1 have no need to resort to stratagem. 
T have right on my side, ‘The patriotism of the 
people, their antipathy to the Bourbons, their 
‘Attachment to my person, all these circumstances 
still afford immense resouross, if we know how 
ad irae oe ce with hfs extraordinary 
‘mperor then, ext 
power of lucid argument, developed an admirable 
plan for repairing the disasters of Waterloo. 
all distinctly mapped out in his mind, His cheek 
glowed with animetion. His voice was strong 
with hops. Evory eye was riveted upon him. 
‘The attention of every mind was sbsorbed in 
gootamplaing the orkings of that stupendous 
intolect, which, with renewed vigour, was rising 
from the most ilies Rip tripe disasters. The 
‘cneaantes proposed by ti speror were 80 per- 
fected, a0 manasely considered in all their de- 
tails, so manifestly and so eminently the wisest 
which contd be adopted, that ‘the various shades 
of opinion,” says Canlaincourt, who was present, 
“which bad prevailed among the members of 
the oouncil, Se eS al 
amited in approving the plans hmperor.” 
ia the mit of thove scenes the Council was 
interrapted by the entrance of « messenger from 
the Chamber of Depnties, pri some ren0- 
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essed from the dungeons of Olmeta, and restored 
to Hberty and his family, introdoged, and, by his 
: infinence, carried, chose naclen 
tions. His intentions were unquestiouably good, 
but he erred sadly in ju ment. He lived vo be 
convinoed of bis error, and bitterly to deplore it. 

La Fayette, » man of sincere patriotiam and of 
warm and generoms impulses, thought that, since 
the nation had so decisively rejected the Bourbons, 
if Napoleon would nbdioste, the Allies would 
sheathe the sword, and allow France to establish a 
Republic. He led the republican party. ‘These 
wore weak dreams for a sensible man toindslge in. 
‘All the rival particsunited to.overthrow Napoleon, 
each hoping, by that event, to attain its own end. 
‘The friends of the Emperor, discouraged by this 
combined opposition, and trembling before the 

sid ap] of « million of hostile bayonets, 
Jost heart, and bowed to the storm. 

On the 23rd of September, 1824, La Fayette, 
then on his triamphal tour throagh the United 
States, visited Joseph Bonaparte at bis mansion 
at Point Breeze, in Rew Jersey, The remains of 
the Ecapern wore Gan, mentiedng in We tab 
st St. Helena. All popular rights had been 
struck down in France by the despotio sceptre of 
the Boariaon In a vecret an 

joseph Bor ‘ayotte 
‘sikterwiscged bis vast we the: ocares be ba 
Bormed ia the overthrow of the Emperor, “The 

dynasty,” he thea said, “cannot lest, 
Ie clashes too much with the French satiousl 
tentiment. Wo are all now persuaded in France 
that the Emperor's son will be the best rep) esen- 
tative of the reforms of the Revolution” He 
also, at the same interview, euggooted that in 
two years, by suitable efforte, Napoleon LL. might 
be dg on the French throne. 

10 Joseph Bonaparte, with Quinette, visited 
the veteran John Adams, the patriotic patriarch 
of Quiney, “La Fayette was wrong,” said the 
clear-tighted American Republican. “The Em. 
peror was the true tallying point. The Deputios 
and the country abould have stack to him after 
the defeat of Waterloo.” 

‘tis not strange, however, that anymind should 
havo been bewildered in the midst of eventn 20 

fo tremendous, «0 unparalleled. As Nuv 

read these unfriendly resolutions, he turned 

pale, and said, “I ought to heve dismissed these 

men before I left Paris. I foresaw this, These 

factions firebrands will ruin Francs. I can mes. 

sure the fall extent of the evil. I must reflect 

upon what is now to be done. . If necessary, I 

will abdicate” He then dissolved the sitting of 
‘the Council. 

‘Thet he might not act hastily and without « 
Knowledge of all the circumstaxoes, be decided 
to send & brief commanication to each of the 
Chambers. Reguaslt was the messenger to the 

and Carnot to the Peers. “‘ Toll them,” 
the Emperor, ‘that I am here, ta delibera- 
tion with my marshals; that my army israllying 





fntioas which had Puwed that body, and which, that I have given onders to weop the retreat, and 
in theie eplrit, were decidedly unfriendly to the that Ihave come to Paris to concert measures 
Emperee, La Fayetts, whom Nepoleon had te. with my government and wi - the Chambers: 
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and the lives of tans of thousands of Freachmen | 
sxcrifced. 


‘The Emperor, though perfectly calm, was 
sxioms and col. He wdghed ‘everything in anguish, 
the balance of jndgment and humanity. He de- 
eided that, with the co-operation of the Cham- 
hers, the chances were still strongly in favour of 
France, Withont thet co-operation, he deemed 
‘t unjustifiable to appeal to the awful decisions 
+f the sword. With this object in view, be sent 
io the Chambers a statement of the resources at 
hand, and of his willingness to wield them, to 
the utmost of his power, for the preservation of 
the independence of France. 

‘Toe Chamber of Depatin, bewildered, ex- 
cited, and irrational, conscious of the power 
febich the Eusperoe 8 bald, ste ¢ ® stormy de- wi 
bate, sont back @ reply, couched in what was 
Intended as Tespeoetal toca, 

“Tho war,” said the deputation, “in which 
France is again involved, affects the nation 
auch less than the Emperor. The Allies bave 
Prelaiea peace to France, and war 

poleon alone. Peace oan consequ 

inmnediately scoured for France ifthe Event 
will once more sacrifice himself to auve his 
comntry.” 
This pppeal to the Emperor's devotion to 
Frans was deciding the question, TE The Buperor 
received the deputation graciously, and promised 
an immediate reply, As they withdrew, be sxid 
to his friends 

“I can do nothing alone, 1 had called the 
Assembly together, hoping thet it would impart 
strength to my measures, but ta dironon deprived 

the scanty resonrces at my command. 
The nation ia informed that Fam the ouly obstacle 

& peace, The time is too short to enable me 
to enlighten its judgment. I am required to 
sacrifice myself. “1 am willing to do so. I did 
not come to France for the purpose of kindling 
domentio fends.” 


Then, requesting Lucien to take the peo, he 
paced he Bo and ly dictated the following 
act of abdic — . 


“Frenchmen |!—In commencing the war for 
the upholding of national independence, I relied 
‘on the union of all efforts and all wills, and upon. 
the concurrence of ats the national suthorities. 
1 bad every reason to expect socoess, and I 
braved the tion of the Allies me. 

Ciroumstancen appear to me changed. I offer gyor 
nat ins sacrifice to the hatred the enemies soueded 

‘May they prove sincere in their 
jona, and bate orly my person! 

“My political life is ‘and I proctaim my 4, 
cn, under the title of Napoleon IL, Emperor of 
the French. The present ministers will provi- composare 
sionally form the conneil of government. The 
interest T fool in my son prompts to to request 
the Chambers to Organise, without delay, the 
vogency by & Jaw. Let all unite for the public 

fety, and to semuain an independent nation. 

© At cha palace of the Elysée, June 22, 1816. 

*“Naronson® 








NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


pres, 


abe cand mad netie  Cacins se he Lean so 
bey abdication read, which surrendered France te 


te ary of bet cami orareinized ith 
his face in bis bands, and burst 
Into a flood of tears Napoleon was deeply af 


He immediatel a te the 
scricken statormen, ap vod bie and 
trons dar nd i ae have 
not known you till too late 

‘The reading of thin dignified aot created 9 
verabion tn the Coaster of 

at, inspired by the ar of 


the theme, ascended the tribune, and 

drew a nes 20 affecting and pathetic of the 
benefita Napoleon had already conferred upon 
Franoe, and of the moral wublimity of the act 
which be had now performed, in sacrificing hin 
aelf, without condition and withont reserve, te 
the happiness of hia country, to wander an exile 
he knew not where, and to suffer be kuew not 
that the whole assembly was plunged into 
and even his most obdurate enemies were 
lowing speech, 

3 moment of profound ewes Enarrapion only 
by the the inarticulate murmurs of emotion. The 
Chamber then, with entire ansnimity, Py 

solemn deputation to wait npon Napoleon, and 
‘exprom, in the name of the nation, “the respect 
and gratitude with which it accepted the noble 


sscrifics he bed made to the independence and 
Lappiness ofthe Franch peopl.” In this ect the 
Chamber of Peers also united. 


es night. The unthroned Emperer 
bad retired slone to the colitnde of his osbinet. 
ewes dimly lighted by afew wax candles, New 
Pelpon recived the delegation with gront courtesy, 
and listened, with melancholy resignation, t 


‘their congratulations With slow and serious 
sccant be thus ded :—— 
“T thank yon for the sentiments you express 


towards me. I hops thst my ebdicetion may 
prove for the happiness of France, but I do not 
expect it. It lesves the state without @ head, 
‘and without politioal existenos. ‘The time wasted 
in overturning the monarchy might have been 
employed i in placing France in # condition to 
crash the enemy. I reoommend to the Cham- 
bers speedily to reinforce the armies, Whoever 
wishes for peace should make preparations for 
war. Do not leave this great nation at the 
mercy of foreigners. Beware of being deceived 
in your hi Se Theee lies toe danger, Inwhat- 
I may fT may be placed all always be 
setisfied if France ie happy. 1 recommend my 


cing prvene at tne secon, sbticaion of Napoleon, 
second sbateation of Nat 
Berdictated iin the mn ef bis couna withthe ave 
with which we had beard him « hundred 
times dictate his orders when be was in the plenitude of 
power, only he was more careful in the eboios of bit 
Dhrases and in the construction of his vettences, He 
Tead the document over several thoes ech tne 
making some alight correct ‘When be war satiee 
fed with If, he sent it to the Chamber of Deputies, Te 
then retired to his cabinet. Count Molen and 1 
im again in the evening. We found nim aa elm 
‘ston him in the ‘His last adions tore 
aMfsctivaste and touching” 
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son to France, T hope that it will not forget 


oe T have abdicated fo forhim. Ihave also made oe 


this great sacrifies for the good of the nation, bis 
Ie is only with sy dypeaty tet Fen ‘Franoe ean bope 
$0 be fre, happy, and iodapendent” 
‘The morning of the 23rd dawned upen Paria, 
‘The allied armies were on the march, France 
was without » chief, without a ment. 
The Chamber of Deputies was fled with « 
throng of inexperienced and 
& scone of obfion ‘which ma 
escribod. Everything was proposed 
thing done. Nej polocm waa & peabefal citizen at 
the Elysee, Hole that he wae ‘was swept along on 
billows of destiny which he could neither 
nor control. The Bourbonists, the Orleanists, the 
Republicans, and the edvoestes of Napoleon IT. 
‘were plunged into inextricable turmoil and con- 
fusion. This was just what the Bourbonists, 
headed by Fouché, desired. Could this oonfusion 
but be perpetuated for a few days, the Allies 
eye protndngy? sd ie Emperor en 
“By anol 8 said the iy, 
“ the Deputies will econ bring back the Bourbons. 
‘These men will yet shed teats of blood. They 
flatter themselves that they oan place the Duke 
of Orleans on tho throne, but 
‘not permit it.” 
To moot immediate emer, 


8 provisional 
vornment was established, with Fonché at its 
ly 


had now obtaived, through his ‘bribed accom 
plices, a completo ascendency over the inezpe- 
‘rienced and perplozed members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Ho enconntered, howaver, one 
great embarresmment. The Emperor was at the 
Elysée, He was the idol of to pe people. The 
streets of the metropolis continued to resound 
with the ery of “ Vive 'Emperear!* Immense 
crowds still thronged the environs of the palace, 
demanding the Emperor to recall his 
‘and to place hit ‘at the head of the people to 
opel the Allies, 
"Two regiments of volunteers from the Faubourg 
St Antoine, ecoompanied by ® countless multi- 
tude, marched to the gates of the Elysée. A 
deputation waited upon the Emperor, stating 
that the traitorous Clamber of Deputies was 
about to sell France again to the Bourbons, and 
entreating him to take the reins of ent 
into his own hands, as on the 18th Bromaire. 
‘The Emperor seplied, "You recall to nym ora 
wmembrance the 18th Bramaira, but you 
that the circumstances are not the seme. 
the 18th Bromaire — was cn ea in 
desiring a change. effort waa 
accessary to effect what they so much desired. 
New it would require floods of Brench 
god never shall a single shed by me in 
the dofance of @ cause purely personel.” 


GE RETIRES IN DISGUISE TO MALMAISON. 
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Coast Mantheles, bangin ae time with 
, could not refrain expreasi 

nen tae Napoleon sbosld thus very 

ered Lansel? of the proffered arms of the people 

to exve Franos from the enemy, The Emperor 

Hstened attentively to his representations, and 

then firmly replied— 

*Patting the brute farce of the mass of the 
people into action would doubtless save Paris and 
insure me the crown, withont incurring the hor- 
rors of civil Pig but it would likewise be risking 
thousands of lives; for what powor 
could control so many various passione, 20 much 
hatred, and euch vengeance? Prot there is one 
thing thar] cannot forget. Ihave heen escorted 
from Cannes to Paris in the midst of the bloody 

“Down with the priests! Down with the 
nobleeP Nol I tke the regrets of France better 
than her crown.” 

Fouché end his accomplices in the Chamber 
of Deputies frembled i in view of the Emperors 
‘vast pop , and were very apprehensive that 
Jonbele arcule coche wih oF the people and 
frustrate all their plans. Rumours of assaasina- 
tion alarmed his friends. The crowd grew more 
and more dense, enthusiastic, _ clamorous 
‘will knoind th Elyse, On the evenii 


log on doin 
Tide orlinaeytrureling dea -not to se 


de a pet be a 
and, enter a8, 
Malmaison. As kyrp Saeeboeed took his 
Copan, he said to Canlaincourt— 

Remain aes os are. Do.whatever you 
oan to prevent mischief. Carnot will eecond you. 
Bo is an honest man. For me, alt js at an end. 
Strive to serve France, and yoo will still bs serving. 
me. Courage, Canlaincourt! If you and other 
honourable meo decline to take a part in active 
affair, thet traitor Foucbé will sell France to 
foreiguere.” 

His devoted step-daughter, Queen Hortense, 
had before to Malmaison, and awaited his 
arrival. “She restrained her own tears,” says 
Baron , “reminding os, with the wisdom 
of @ philosopher and the sweetness of an angel, 
that we ought to surmount our sorrows and re- 
grate, snd submit with docility to the decreas of 
Providence.” 

‘The Emperor wandered sadly throvgh the 
‘Tooms and | teaversed the beantifal walks endeared 
to him dy the love of Josephine. His dem-a. 
nour was calm, and to ell pecaliarly gentle and 
affectionate. 

“Every object here,” anid he, “revives some 
touching memory. Malmaison was my first pos. 
scasion. Tt was purchased with monsy of my 

earning. Tt was long the abode of happi- 

¢ who was its chief ornament is now 

Be ieee, My misfortunes caused her death. 

Ten years ago I lizle foresaw that ¥ should one 
day take refuge here to avoid id ay ‘persocators.” 

‘The Emperor was now making preparations 
‘to leave France and mga for pn Pind 
provisional government hed assembled at Paris 
‘about eighty thouand men, With this fore 


one WAPOLEOK BONAPAETE, {isis. 


bebind tha tntrenchments of the is ‘last three months I have risked my baad 
hoped te compel the Allies wo my ene ie day for the cause of of Bronce, 52, of 
respect to co Naor el [feet woe jee Chamber tea pr ii Lipcconred 
‘wrual, entirely devoted to his cov! is is a. i tor 

oy is country and forget is a necomary wep towards 


the actiows ceelug thet 0) be" BAL to the. gules cuople men, who tmeeine, Uke my aa 

fiers, em to ny ie men, a 0m: 

few government, aad to Toaintain of{ league Cact, Ghat the anions of Franon vad ef 

the nation, No one wil withhold bis tribute of liberty exists in this chimera of » republican 

respect from the following noble words: empire under @ ohild who is the prisoner of 
“ Soldiers! While obeyin, fhe neceaty which = by bey trai ne 
wih eC Lappy couwofon tnt ie wil janiy, $200gh 9 emble us to get rid of the Hmperor. 

by the exainent services which the ountry ax- (V0 can thet eanily lay fspolecn 

pects from it, the praises which our enemies Bho of Celentano Sua 

themselves cannot withhold, PR ee ere tener d 


“Soldiers! Thoagh absent, I shall follow 
eop6 Tao al the coms edu caste Before 
aver guia jrantago over the ensmy 
Without eoaiving cmple credit om ie for the a fo te cores of the 
eourage it may have displayed. You endI have peste cpr oe cena 4 Sayin 





bboen calunnisted, Men anfit to appreciate your 7°M = 
labours have ston, in the snarka of attachment 01 DAr® ot yet decided” the Emperor. re; 
which you iven me, & zeal of which J was ins “Why: Sy tact remeta here? Wat 


G 
the sole object. + your future successes con- “ 

Tins the Binh i obeying an ere the caf Alin doi Gharmed man? ay 
country above all things which you served, and Ti. witt remain attached, not to my power, but 


that, if I had any abare in ‘affection, I ows 
it to my ardent Jove of France, our common to my person. If they do not choose to leave 
am 


jer. 
“‘Solaiorst A fow more efurts, and the conti. England? But 
ton wl be dnared.  Raplora wl rogaine disquieting, No one Dolisve that 1 conld 
ou 6 blows w! are al ww ee 

re the honour, the indepensence of rane. $iende | Every mist wonld be ruspcted of bring- 
Bi, oven to the Inst, the name men T have known [oie 4 oases of Sri, Oy aid ot eae 
you for twenty years, and you will be invincible, 0 tore ted go 

“ Napouzon.” 


bes 
The provisional jent immediately ap. with dignity, 
pointed Dleipenicie hasten to the Bot aker 
quarters of Wollington and Blncher, and sue for staying where 1 am? What sovereign oould 


imarely to deceive the French people, As the wish to struggle against open force, I arrived 
planipétentiaries departed, the goverment, asa at Paria o combines our last resouroes, T have 
mark of respect, sent a committee to inform the been abandoned with the same facility with 
Emperor of tha instructions given to the envoys. which it 
Napoleon replied, “Ths Allies are too deeply possible, the double stain of weakness and fii- 
interested in imposing the Bourbons upon you to volity. ‘They should at least cover it with some 
aominate my ooo. Hewill yotteign over France, sarnggls, este glory. Lat them do for tlt 
bot his tne baa not arivad" ‘This prediction, oountry what ty will do no lenger for ma 
in its epirit, hae been fulfilled. The hair of Na- Bot 

poleon now reigns over France. |. to seve France; to-morrow, they will give up 

Fonohé was at that time the agent of Louis France to eave themselves.” 

XVIIL and of the Duke of Wellington for the In oonvarestion with Hortenss, ho said, “Give 
Testoration of the house of Bourbon, The very myself upto Ansitia? Never! She has seized 
dey on which theve negotiators war eppointed, poo my ive myn 
Fonché commisyoned M. ds Vitrolles to invite Russie? That be to asiogle man. But 





the Allies on the banks of the Seine. that the plenipotentiaries were imstracted to urge 
“You see,” said Fonché to Vitrolles, “the ax- upon the Allies the elaims of bis son ; but Na 
tremeembarrasament of my position, Foe the leon was not ths deceived. “Ths Allies,” 
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weplind, “are too math intereted in imposing 
the Bonrbors upon you to give my son the crown. 
Most of the pleuipotentiarias ar my enemies, 


‘The foos of the father cannot be the friends of 
Cham 


have saved Francs, My 
hend of the army would bave done mors than 
all your negotiations.” 


In confidential interconree with his friends, be 
Aiscumsed the question of hia retreat. Ho spoke 
of Ragland, having great condones in rectving 
seapectfal treatment from the British people. His 
friends, howover, assured him that he could not 


aafely trust bimaelf in the power of the British and 


government. He then secured inclined to go to 
the United States. Several Amerioan gentlemen 
in Paris sent hit the assurance that he would be 
cordially received by the government in Wash. 
ington and by the whole American poople, At 
the same time, the Chamber of Deputies preesed 
his departure from France as essential to suocess- 
fal negotiations with the Allies. Tha Emperor, 
to these applications, reolied— 

SThet be wan tealy to, eniterk, wit Bis 
household, for the United States, if furnished 
with twe frigates.” Tho Minister for Forci, 
Affairs instantly ordered the frigates to 
eqnipped; and, aa the coasts of France were 
thronged with hostile British sine be applied 
to the Duke of Wellington for a “ sa(o-conduct."* 
In the meantime, the provisional goveroment, 
trembling lest the people should yet reclaim 

beloved Emperor, aout Goneral, Becker to 

with @ strong military force, pro- 
ase goard of honour, but in reality to 
fapoleon a3 a prisoner. 
leon fully understood the meaning of thi 
but, pretending to be blind to the truth, reoei 
his’ guard as friends. This movement caused 
‘great consternation at Malmaison. All were ap- 
prehensive that Napoleon might be arrested, ¢x~ 
posed to oa sii, fay and desth. Hortense 
‘wopt bitterly. General Goargand, with entha- 
sinam roused to the bizbest pitch, vowed “to 
immolate the first man who shoald dare 
band upon his master.” 

General Beoker wes the brother-indaw of 
loneral Désaix, who fl xt Marengo, He re- 
vered and loved the Emperor. With tears in 
Me oon he Pree mated hitaell f and boned ia 

10mm ne the majesty of that moral po 
which wag stl undimmed. Ho assured 
Emperor “that he held himself and his 
in entire subjection to the commands of 
former master.” ‘The Emperor kindly took 
arm, and walked, in long conversstion, in 
emmbowored paths of the chitesa. 

‘Hoe had now become impatient for his 
tore. He sent to the ment to 


aration of the two frigates. Fouché 
Eada they wero ready, but that the cacolcs 


hok 


tri 


FE 


{ 
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DETERMINES TO TAKE REFCGE tN THe UNITED STATES. ar 


frigates be takes with Napoleon on board whee 
leaving port.” 

But the Duke of Wallis refused to grant 
any tafe-conduct; and the English government: 

siplied their cruisers along the coast to pre- 
‘vent the escape of their victim. On the evening 
of the 27th, Fouché and his colleagues, trem 
bling lest Napoleon should be driven by despera- 
tion to place bimself again at the head of the 

le, sent bin word thet the frigates were 

ly, and begging him to embark withont 
waiting for a safe-conduct. An hour later, find- 
ing that the Allies were near Malmaison, and 
that the cosst was effoctually guarded, they re- 
voked thia order, and, sending additional troops 
gendarmes, ordered General Becker to escort 
Napoleon to Rochefort, where be wes to remain 
natil # safe-conduct could be obtained, 

‘The region through which the Emperor was 
to pass wes thronged with his most devoted 
friends. He bad, however, no wish to ronse 
them to an unsvailing struggle, The provisional 
government were apprehensive tha: his prosonce 
‘might excite enthusinsm which it would be im- 
possible to alley. It was, therefore, mutually 

ided that Napoleon should travel in diaguise, 
General Becker received s passport in which the 
Emperor was designated as hie secretary. As 
the general presented tho passport to the Em- 
peror, Napoleon pleasantly eaid— 

“Behold me, then, your secretary.” 

“You, sire,” the noble Becker replied, in tones 
tremulous with grief and affection, “but to me 
You are ever my sovereign.” 

The French anny, composed of the remaant 
of Waterloo and the of Gi 
retreating before 
hardly » day's march from Malmaison. 
of the officers were very anxious that Napoleon 
shonld place himself at the head of these squad 
rona and beat back the fos. General Exoslmans 
tent Colonel Sencier to Malmaison to urge the 

to this desperate enterprise. The 

colonel was commisaioned to say, in dehalt of 
‘those who sent him— 

‘The army of the North is unbroken, and 


to lay s| full of enthnaisam for its Emperor. It is easy 


to rally sronnd this nucleus everything that 
remains of patriotim wnd of mili ib is 
France. Nothing is to be despaired of with such 
troops and with such  obief.” 

Napoleon for a moment paced the floor of his 
brary, aborbed in allent and profond thonght 
le 





ition. To give 
ope of enccess, X should require the unlted 
France. But everything is unsettled, 


‘heir cannonade, The sound of hostile cannom 
enkindled in his soul a fever of excitement. His 
whols being was intensely roused. He sum- 
goned General Becker into his cabinet, and ex- 
claimed, in accents of deepest emotion— 

“The enemy is at Compid; Cenlist 
‘To-morrow he will be at the gates of Paris! I 
cannot understand the blindness of 
ment. Ho must be either an iml s 
traitor who doubts for @ moment the false faith 
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EER enh 


Yerument. Explain to them thet I have 
intention to repossess myself of power; I onl; 
wish to fight the enemy, "ind to focce him, by 
victory, to grant better conditions. When this 
result is ovine 1 4 pledgo my word word of honour 
that I will quietl; 


re 
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to dle, To get ria of me, they wil! grant al 
yop a regi. Tf, on the conizury, 1 air 
to gnaw my sword here, the Allics will de- 
Fide, you, apd you wil be forced to recive 
Lois XVIIL cap in band.” 

‘Then, a2 if convinced and ronsad to action by 
this train of thonght, he exclaied— 

“¥E cam do not Detter for all of you—for 
my eon and for ethan to fy 9 the are 
of may weldion. If your five emperors” aloding 
the committes of’ goveramect, will not haw 
save France, I must dispense with their con. 
I baye but to show myself, end Paris and 
army will reosive me @ seoona cime ae ae their 
fe net deci it, sire,” M. Bassano replied ; 

¢ Chambers will declare against you~ 

it will even yentare to pronounce you 
batlawed. Phe cay her pong ore, 
able—should the army, sok eee 
digies of valour, be overpor by nam a 
what will become of France and of your Ma- 


FE 


HU 


pfs sake resented tho eseage of the jetty? ‘The enemy will abuse bis victory, and 


at the ice. Carnot, & sincere 


paee weloemed the generous proposal The yourvelf 
wily Foucbé, whoee treachery war now neatly Sterna rin, 


consummated, argued thet Napoleon was the 
sole cause of the war; that ns Torecnce at the 
head of the army woold be & defiance to the 
Allies, and wold provoke them to more severo 
measures; and tbat if Napoleon were successful, 


hat mucoees would place him again on tho 
ne, 

‘Napoleon's energy, however, was thoronghly 
aroused. He that the government, in 


thie hour of national humilistion, wor 

bis services, and allow him to drive the invaders 
from Francs. Blocker and Wellington, fearing 
‘Do enemy, wer marching carelessly, with their 
forces scattered. Napoleon felt sure that, with 
the enthanitem bia presence world i he 
crash both armies, and thos efface the 
Poppe al tig He ted dread tial ir 
ie campaign. Hie chargers saddiod ana 

ales wae ping the bit at the gatea. 
aides-de-camp were assembled. He had im. 
tinted his paternal kiss upon the tear- ment, 
cheek of Hortense. General Becker, on re- 
turning, taming pated the reply of the government, 
‘but decidedly declining to accept the 
Emperor offer. Napoleon received the answer 
Mir pended the slightest emotion, and then 


“Very well, They will repent it. Give the 
pt a 

, lot me know, 

condding fiendship, he said to M. Bus 


le ere blinded by their avi 

te oe, feel that, were I 
would no longer be anything moro than 
Ey sialon, ‘They thos macrifee me and the 


to th Ps 
Sond Uovely te toopy an atouad the fe 











feign Powers like a clap of thunder. They will, 


‘be sware that I return to the field to conquer or 


your Majesty may have occasion to reproach 


being the eause of your country's 





‘The Emperor remained thoughtfal a fw mo- 
ments withoot uttering « word. His whole soul 
was absorbed in contemplating the immense 
interests to be perilled. He then said— 

“You are right. I must not take upon my- 
self the responsibility of issues so momentous, 
Trougkt to wait till recalled by the voice of the 

le, the soldiery, and the Chambers.” 
conversation was interrupted by & the en- 
trance of Baron Fleury with the information 
that the allied troops were rapidly approaching 
Parla and that the Emperor was in great per- 


“T shall have no fear of them to-morrow,” 
the Emperor replied. “I shall depart to-night, 
I am weary of myself, of Paris, and of France. 
Make your preparations to leave immediately.” 

“Sire,” Beroa Fleury with hesitancy replied, 
fis “when I promised yesterday to attend your 
Majesty, I only consulted my personal attach- 

‘When [ mentioned my resolation to my 
mother, she implored me, by her grey hairs, not 
to desert her. She is soventy-four years old, 
and blind. My brothers are all dosd. I alone 
remain to protect her. J had not tho heart to 


“ You have done well,” said Napoleon 
ly. “You owe yourself to your mother, 
Toad Homa ith ith her, Shonld you, at some future 
pared, be master of your own actions, rejoin 
pc | 
‘at whither,” U 
“will your Majesty go?” 

“The path, in truth,” the Emperor replied, 
“is dificalt, but Fortune end « fair wind may 
favour me. I will repair to the United States. 
They wil give ioe Mand, of will peachine sommn, 

and we wil vate it.” 


Bot will the " ssid Fleury, “allow 
you wo ealtiate yout hela tn paucn? Yon have 
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made England tremble. As 
alive, or at least at Hberty, abe 
ins. The Americans 
ou have grest infiuence over them. 
might, perhaps, excita them to 
to England” 


| 


“Tho English well know that the 
woold lose their lives, to @ man, in 
their native coil, but they are not fond of oarry- 
ing on foreign warfare. 

rived at « pitch to give the English any 
‘unensiness. At some future day, perhaps, 
will be the avengers of 


g 


aa you ste| in arms against a sin 
dread your! 
fou, ocean seemed 


sterprios fatal; posed that Fouché oontrived all these em 
“What enterprises?” the Emperor rejcined. | 


‘aro not yet af. 

serious] 
they} F 
tho sous. Bot that! dence might open some unex} 


nian, could afford tim 
entire command of the 

escape ta lands beyon: 
ible. It is generally eop- 
barren 


po retreat, England 
sea, and 


that he might deliver Nepolecn up a 
Hoe aula ensuite to the aeegeanee of te 
‘Whatever the motive might have been, 
facta romain undisputed, Napoleon could 
escape the vigilance of the British cruisers 
by eon. Ho could not elade the exgle eys of the 
sajernod penal. A Lind Boor: 

Pooted door for ie 


period, which I might have had it in my power, escape, but there was no visible refuge. 


‘to accelerate, is now at a distance. The ‘Ameri-| 


cans advance to greatness elowly.” 

“ Admitting,” Fleury continued, “thet they. 
onn give England no serious uneasiness at this 
‘moment, your presence in the United States will 
‘at least furnish England with an occasion to stir 
np Enrope against them. ‘The combined Powers 
will cousider their work imperfect till are in 
their posseasion. They will compel the Ameri- 
cans either to deliver you up, or te expel you 
from their territory.” 





«Well, then,” Napoleon continued, “Z wil go 
to Mexico, to Caraccas, to Busnos Ayres, to 
California, I shall go, ia short, from shore to 


shore, and from sen to sea, until I find an asylam 
egainst the resentment and the persecation of 
men.” 

“Bat enn you reasonably hope,” the baron 
replied, “continually to escape the anares and 
fleets of the English ?” 

“IF I cannot escape,* the Emperor rejoined, 
“tasy will take me, ‘The English government 
has no meguanimity; the nation, however, is 
great, noble, generous. It will treat me as I 
ought to be treated, Bat, after all, what can I 
do? Would you have mo allow myself to be 
takon, tike a child, by Wellington, to adorn his 
triamph in London? “I have only one course to 
adopt, that of retiring from the soeue, Destiny 
will dothe rest. Certainly I could die. Y could 
say, like Hannibal, ‘Let me deliver them from 
the terror with which I inspire them.’ But eni- 
ide must be left to weak heads and souls badly 
tempered. As for me, whatever may be my 
destiny, J shall never hasten my natural and by 
e single moment” 

‘The savage Blucher, plundering ana destroy- 
ing wherever he appe with mani- 
fold onths, that, onl be ‘capture Napoleon, he 
would hang bim on « gallows in the presence of 
both armies. Wellington was ashamed of the 
‘eondact and the threats of his barbarian ally. 

‘General Becker made defensive arrangements 
open the ronde leaing 4 Malm mason 120 veonse 
the Emperor from 
night, some friends came from Paris with infor 
mation that the Allies bad refused the aafe-con- 
duet which had been solicited, and that the 
Raogeroe had scarcely tirte to escape captivity 
ight 
Get where couid BoGpianesyiam? Turope, 





In answer to the application of the provisional 

gmett for passports for the Emperor, the 

ce of Wellington, with his accustomed curt- 

pe, Tespondod, that he bad 20 authority from. 

t to give any reply whatsoever to 

ime sSoalal aronna 
jonaparte.”” 

Emperor received the message without 

any apparent emotion, ead without any remark. 


CHAPTER LXIX 
‘THE CMPEROR a CaPriv2. 


Departare trom Malmaison—Journey to Rochefort 

sig is tn, Beternien-Voyagn ty England 
re ~* Bellerophon”—Voy 

Enthaslarn of the oellah people—Inplacablity of 


the 
Ney. 
‘Tar morning of the 29th of Jane dawn 
cloudless, and radiant with all the beauty 
the early summer. The gardens, the park, the 
embowered walks of the euch: fitean of 
Malmaison were bathed in a flood of vurpassing 
beauty. The Emperor ast in his library, quite 
exhausted with care and oe Hortense, emn- 
lating the affection and devotion of her noble 
mother, with pallid cheeks and eyes swollen with 
‘weeping, did every! i 


A few faithful followers, with grief-mricken coun- 
tenances, were also at Malmaison, determined to 
share all the perils and sufferings of that friend 
whom they loved with desthless fervour, The 
Euporor, whose countenance now betrayed the 
ecg of his wounded spirit, was writing at a 
with great earnestness and rapidity. Can- 
dened to hs Emperor by 6 thowsand greta 
to the Emperor by s tho 

ini saint ta fn, Napoleon vaiond 
his head, laid aside bis pen, and said, with a faint 


“Well, Cenlaineourt, this is truly draining the 
saps eouatatenms 
defor my departure only for the sake of Bghti 

a the Kead of thoarmy. I desired only to cou 
tribute my aid in repelling tbe enemy, I have 


rerament—The Britiah olnistry trerapling upon 
law—The doom of St. Helens —Departurs of 
~-Perhdy of the Alllos—The death of 
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ed of sovereignty. I want no more of exylum with me: Whe knowa but thet I may 
fT am ne longer x soversign, one dey or other have 6 Howpital of Invalid fa 
s Se Uahed Sat fry wren Gara? 
iy 


Such a spectacle as France now presenta has not atrnggled to repress. Unable to articalate a 
i pot trond he promed the hand of bis devoted Bien, 
‘Aa the Emperor uttered these words, he rose, and, in the silent adien of unoontrollahle emotion, 


room. The deep emotion which agitated him “I will not attempt,” says Cuulainoourt, “to 
‘was betrayed by his rapid atterance and animated describe my feelings on taking my lest farewell 
gettures, After « slight panse, he continned— Emperor. J felt that be was about to 
« Honour, national dignity, all, all is now lost, epter upon an endlem exile. I rushed from the 
‘That miserable Fouché imagines thet I would cabinet almost in s delirium of despair. Since 
aseume the sovereignty in the degradation to then my prosaic life has been utterly devoid of 
which it is now reduced. Never, never! The interest. I have been insensible to persecution, 
place assigned to the sovereign is no longer ten- and have resented injuries only by cold con. 
able, Tam disgusted alike with men and things. tempt. There is ons regret which prewes 
Tam utterly indifferent abont my future fate, and heavily upon my heart. It is that ¥ cannot 
Tendore life without attaching myself to it by live long enough to complete the work af con- 
any alluring chimeras. I carry with me from science and justices which I am anxious to be- 
France recollectioos which will oonstitute at once queath to France. By employing the few hours 
the charm and the torment of the remainder of which I can snatch from death in portraying the 
wy days. A bitter and incurable regret must hero whom faction hurled from the throne, I 
ever be connected with this Inst phase of my feel that I am discharging » secred duty to my 
singular career. Alaa! what will become of the ovantry. 
army—my brave, my unparalleled army? The “The wonderful charnoter of Napoleon cay 
ronction will be terrible. The army will be only be accurately portrayed by those who hed 
doomed to expiate ite fidelity to my cause, ita the opportunity of observing bim in the rela- 
beroio resistance at Waterloo. Waterloo! what tions of private life. ‘They only can paint the 
horrible recollections are connected with that traits which cbaracterized his extra- 
name! Ob, if yon bad seen that bandfol of ordinary mind, Nepoleon was more than » 
heroes, closely pressed one apon another, resisting hero, more than an Emperor. A comparison 
iinmense masses of the enewy, notto defend their between him and any other sovereign, or any 
lives, but to mest death on the field of bettle other man, is irposail His death has left 
where they coald not conquer. ‘The English stood void in human nature which probably never will 
amazed iat the sight ie dospernse berviem. be filled oP Future Benerations w i _ with 
Very carnage, implored the martyrs respect to the age on which the ‘ay 
to swrender, This merciful summons was pag Jeon Bonaparte shed its lustre. For soutaries to 
plied to by the sublime cry, ‘The Guard dies; come, French hearts will glow witb pride at the 
it never surrenders!’ The Imperial Guard has mention of his exploita To" bis ‘natoe alone i» 
immortalized the French people and the Empire.” attached inexhanstible admiration, imperishable 
‘He paused, overcome by emotion, as his mind remembrance.” 2 
retraced these memorable scenes, Soon raising. The embraced Queen Hortense, whe 
his eyes, and Axing them sadly, yet affection. was overwhelmed with grief, and tien took @ 
ately, upon Canlaincourt, be audsl, in Sonve of i 
‘teuderness— he was never to mect sgain. Every heart 
“And you, all of you who are here, will be seated lacerated with almost unearthly anguish, 
pursued and ated. Compromised as you As i 
are for ely to amy eanne, what will be 
come of yon? is over, Canlaincourt, We verdure, the flowers, and the bird-songe of Jum, 
are now about to part. In « few days I must sad where he had ed eo many hours of 
nit Franee for ever. I wiilfix my abode in the hsppiness with his much loved J 
ited States, In the courso cf some little time, stopped several times, and turned round to fix 
the epot which I ball inhabit will be in a condi- his last lingering looks 1 
tion to receive the glorious wreske of the army, atiractive scene, Little did he then imagine 
all my old ovzpanions in arms will find an thst a dilapidated hut, upon the bleak, storm- 
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wi] ON THE BOAD TO ROCHEFORT. am 
wept rook of St. Helena, was to be his prison! for him was effectratiy prevents? by 
and his tomb. FeDiish ahipe of war, His positos waa now ia 
‘At the gate of the park he entered « plain! ing. The 


of 
the highest possible degres embarrassing. 
offoers of the army entveated him to plice hin 
Savary tock the three other seats. Sovaral other sclf at their head, assuring him that every soldiar, 





a have required a wong and civil 
‘war before the hostile invaders have rub: 
dued him. In this conflict the Allies would 
have been compelled to sacrifice tens of thou 
sande of lives, and miltions of money. ‘Tremblin, 
dafore the genins of the Emperor, they wonk 
ave bean ld to o purchase potce with blew 
terms which would seoure his nad 
and dignified retirement. Bat in thia eonflict 
3 ‘France would have bean deluged in blood; und 
the Emperor was calm and dignified. For Nupolean rej declared, and in 
aeveral hoors thers was unbroken silence in the lofty resolve, thet not one single life should 
the carriage. Atten o'clock at night they arrived be sacrifioed merely to secure benotits or safety 
at Rambouillet, about thirty miles from Mal- to himself, History presenta few parallel to 
maison. In this antique oatle the Emperor such magnsnimity. 
passed the night. ‘He was, however, still sanguine in the belief 
Aft an early: the next morning, June thas if the Chambers would unite with him and 
the rapid jommey was resumed. After « melen- with France, so ss to present a united front to 
eholy drive of two or three hours, they arrived the coalition, the invaders, notwit th 
at Chateandun, The mistress of the post-house locust legions, Bright still be driven from the 
hastened to the carriage-door, and suxiously in- Expire. General Becker immediatz!y informad 
quired if there was any truth in the report that the government that the roadstead of Rochefort 
the Emperor bad been assassinated. She had was reported as effectually blockaded, and re. 


F 


hardly asked the question ere she recognised 
the countenance of Npoleon. For a m 
she soemed stunned. Then, raising her eyes to 
Heaven and clasping her bands, she burst into = 
flood of tears, and retired weeping bitterly. All 


the enthusisstio desires of the 
would head them to drive 
invaders. 's suggeation, in 


| 
: 







SEE 


thi 


spose of the Emperor as a 
mecting with no occurrence to disturb the pro~ ly desirous only of being useful to 
found sadnews of tho rout, they arrive, bofore is county.” 

the break of day, on the morning of the Ist of To this Fouché replied, “Napoleon must «m- 


July, at Tours, bark without delay, Yoo must employ every 
sing on some fifty miles farther, they measure of coercion you may deem nenssuary, 
reached Poitiers at mid-day. The roads were without failing in the das to him. Asto 


dusty, and the hott fom a bang July se, She serviows which are offered, ot dntioe towards 
sultry and oppressive, At a little rranoe, and our engagements to foreign Powers, 
cade the tea the Bmperor remained a couple do-not permit us to sept of them.” 
of hong for ropose. Ai tmo oslock be aguin The evidence is now conclusive to simot ovary 
entored his carriage, and procesced onward to mind that Fonché had all this time been plotting 
Niort, where ho arrived just aa the glooms of to betray Napoleon to the Allies. He knew that 
night wore settling down over the city. Here Europe combined could not maiatain the Bour- 
the Emperorremalned for day, He wasroong. bons npon the thone, so long aa the paolo of 
Sie! Ee some persona, end ie romour of his Pranoe saw any postbiley of recalling Napeloon, 
scrival prea rapidly fbroogh the cit. Cris It wa cherelor bis design to deliver Napoleon 
* began to bia 


of “Vive I'Emperenr reaonn to his enemies. He was alrald to 
the exosta, "menue Concent inmeaatay irest antl Paris sbould be. sogirdlad: by the 


to drive the Emperor on board ons of the frigates,’ 
0 that be could no longer be surrounded by the 


‘enthosisam of the Fresch people, and then to 
fetain the figntan unt he tah cruisers, b: 
his treachery, shoald be socumelated in 


tw eail, “It is utterly impossible,” 
a ee te ocr tro ft frigates to attempt 
sailing while the enemy retaios his present 
tion. would be proper to walt fora fevourable 
nity, which cannot offer for # long time 
ore provisions go ,” anys the Duke 
“ werument,” says 
of Rovigo, “bad ‘despatched egenta to the cout, on 
and prepared the means of carrying off the Em- were 
aro, fy at Isa, of preventing hs tad ig the 
‘vigilanee cornisers. means 
they bad it in their eer to acize him as voon as 
the presence of the troops in Paris sould Rochefort. 
have rendered unavailing any opposition that 
might heve sprung from the enthosisam still 
created by the Emperor's painfal situation.”” 
Barly in the the 3rd of Saly, he the 
Emperor ccived in Rochefort During his ehort 
reign, with all the doapos of Earope striving to 
crash him, he bad done more to promote the 
bealth and the opulence of this city than all the 
monarobs of France combined who hed preceded 
him. By his orders the extensive marshes sur- 
rounding the city had been drained and fertilized, 
and important works bad been erected for de- 
fence, and for the promotion of internal im- 
provements. As they rode ‘along, the Emperor 
pointad out to his compenions the once infectious 
marshes, now filled with ricks of new-mown hay. 
“You see,” said 7 “that he, population 
recognise the prosperity which I have 
yA their countsy. Wherever T pass, Z 
ceceive the blessings of a grateful people.” 
‘The Emperor, smal a Boshebat 4 
«profound sensation. gardens pre 
fecture, where he took his lodgings, were filled 
with an enthusiastic crowd. Whenever he ap- 
peared ho was greoted with tho most ardent 
orig, we was withthe Enprt that tansy 
who was 8 at Ses 
“that every inhabitant, "eae 
tion, parti fpated in our feelin 
eral thousand | oops in ay. 
a transmitted 


expressions 

davoted ‘tiachiment, and tendered t him their 
aarvices. peee wet ote es 
‘thirty miles who did not hasten to offer his 
homage to the Em 
Napoleon was dasirous of embarking imme- 
diately, and of tresting to hie good fortune, and 
to the guns of the frigate, for eacape from the 

‘But many obstacles were thrown in 
the way, and it was not until after the of 
fie days on tho avening of the 8th, chat was 
sunermoed that fgnten wer rondy fr hin le 
coeuiatee 


RAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


of the Duke of Rovigo and Las Casas 


(ets 


Fes tre ignite the" Beale" and fn6  adees,) 
‘which had been sasigned for the traasportntion 
of Berar and his suite, were at anchor in the 
ia the meantime, the English cruisers, 
by, informetion fom Fc 


e¥h 


loved France, 

eight o'clock in the evening before’ the 
reached the “Saale.” Tho 0 Liparoe slept 
on board. He found, however, that the frigates 
were not yet parmitied to leave the harbour, 
Fouché bad sont word tbat, the English govern- 
ment would soon transmit the passports by an 
English shi of war which was cruising off 
Te Emperor had hoped that his 
retirement would not be opposed. He 
‘supposed that his enemies would be satisfied 
self-secrifice, and his retiremest to the 

wh pn the New World. 
on the morning of the 9th the 
pee landed on the Inle of Aix, of which 
frigates were enchored. The whole pops- 
ation of the idand, er: Pe of marinee 
in the garrison, crowded to the shore to greet 
Lim, end the air wes rent with their acclama. 
His exile resembled a trinmph. In this 
his last hoor upon the soll of France, be was 
greeted with the warmest testimonials of love 
and . Ashe returned to the (rigate, he 
3pon by the maritime prefect. The 
were now in possession of Paris. The 
teackerous Fouché was prepared to resign his 
power into the hands of the Bourbons. The 
commander of the frigate was informed that 
“ the act of disembarking Napoleon again upon 
the acl of France would be declared high 


The Emperor passed the 10th on board the 
frigate, much perplexed in considering the 
various plans proposed fur his osespe. i is, 
however, evident,” says Las Casas, “that, in the 
midst of this state o1 agitation, be continues 
Reto resolute, even to indifference, withost 

the lenst ansiety,” 

Beiore the break of day on the 11th of July, 
‘wore seat 
with 9 flag of trace to the commander of the 

aq to inguire if ho wonld feel 

himself anthorized to allow the frigates, oF 

any other French or ‘ental vensels, conveying 

the Exoperor, end bound to the United States, to 
pase free. 

‘About seven o'clock in the morning the en- 
‘voys arrived on board the “ Bellerophon,” under 
the command of Captain Maitland, which was 

off the harbour. Captain Maitland re- 
hhis orders were to to cepeare any veatal 
whi should attempt te leave the roadstead. 


ie 


a, 


ti 


a 


a 


ot 


mab] ‘THE FRENCH FRIGATES HOT PERMITTED TO Salt. 


an Engtith brig was the compsnion of ths! promply nd refed to enve 
*‘BatterSoion,” proven tn veel tems lean! Lethe tpn of the ives of his friend? 
the harbour. ‘The cs of = Danish vessel, the 
then inguired, “In the event of the dare,” was a very rapid mailer, offered the 
Emperor's adopting the idea of going to Eng- Emperor the protection of his fag, and expressed 
land, may he depend opon being received on the utmost confidence that he should be able to 
board your ship, with those who accompany escape the craisere, He bad prepared « secret 
him? recess in his veesel with very great skill, whera 
‘Captain Maitland frankly and honestly an- the Emperor might be concealed ehenld the 
swered, “Iwill instantly address adespatch to the vessel be searched by tho English, Several 
sdmiralon the subject. Should the Em pte- young officers connected with ths naval service 
Ss Lima bere Teciv a ey I shall re- i ith whi 
ceive him, but in that case I shall be acting on they could glide along in the night, near to the 
ty own responsibility, and I cannot enter into shore, and thus escape to aes, and perilously 
any engagementas to the reception hemay meet. cross the Atlantic, 
in England,” Upon consaltation, both of there plans were 
Captain Maitland promised, in two days, again rejected. The Emperor was onwilling to sepa- 
to cast anchor in the roads, wheo he would pro- rate himself from his friends, and, in securing 
bably have received his answer from the admiral, his own escape, to abandon them to Bourbon 
and when they could again communicate with vengeanos, He also considered it inconsistent 


Napoleon, opon reosiving this reply, reflected or concealment, Nearly all of bis trends were 
upon it for some time, and then resolved, not- also of opinion that, if Napoleon would throw 
withstanding the overwhelming force of the himself upon the hospitality of England, he 
English, to beave all the peril, and endeavour to would mest from the uation generous reoop- 
pag “Go,” said be to the Duke of Rovigo, tion. Joseph Bonaparte hed made suro of his 
Le desire the captain of the frigate, in my departure from Bordeaux for the United States 
name, to sot sail immediately.” Captain Phili- He strikingly reserabled hie brother Napoleon, 
bert retamed the astounding reply that ‘'bo was He entreated the Emperor to take advantage of 
atrietly forbidden by the ent to sail if the close resemblance and escape in his 
the vorsals woald be exposed to anyrisk.” When while Joseph should remain in the Emperor's 
the Duke of Rovigo, upon receiving this enswer, stead. Napoleon would not listen to @ propo 
indignantly exclaimed, “This is all deception; sition which exposed his brother to d: 
the government ia only plating to deliver ap which belonged to his own dedtiny. | 0 
the pero to the eoemy P’ the captain re- urged that it was expedient to renew the war. 
plied, “ I do wot know, but I have orders not to It was obvious to ali thatthe Emperor had but 
sai” to place himself npon the abore, and the army 
When the Emperor was informed of the result, every bere and all the masses of the Beople 
he calmly said, “My secret presentiments told rally around him. But to thie the Em- 
me ag much, but I Yras unwilling to believe it, peror persisted in the reply— 

I was reluctant to suspect that this captain, who“ Civil war can have no other result than that 
‘sppeared a worthy man, could hove lent himsolf of placing me sa Emperor in a better position to 
to 00 shamefal an act of treachery, What w obtain arrangements more favourable to my per- 
villain is that Fouché!” sonal interests. I cannot consent to expose my 

In this fearful emergency, the captain of the friends to destruction for such a result. Icannot 
“Medusa” came forward with the following heroio sllow myself to be the cause of the desolation 
proposition, Forgetting every otber considera- of the provinces, and thus to deprive the national 
tion in devotion to the of the Emperor, party of its trus support, by which, sooner or 
he begged permission, under favour of the night, later, the honour and indepen of France will 
torarpriss the “Bellerophon” at anchor, to engage be established, I have renounced soversignty, 
her in close combat, and to grapple bis vessel to sod only with fro pososfl aryl.” 
her sides, ‘The sixty-gan frigatecould maintain On the 1th the Emperer again sant Las 
the confict with powerfal adversary of Casas and Savary on board the “ Bellerophon.” 


soventy-four guns for et least two hours before They returned with the report that Captain 
the conld be destroyed. ‘The “Bellerophon,” Maitland wished them to say to the Emperor, 
impeded and crippled by the action, not thet “if be decided upon going to England, hs 


overiake the « Saal," which could not be efeo- was entborired to ressive him on board, and 
teally opposed 16 Engl alone, eocordingly placed hia ship 

ea See enn. ‘This isa prowoodracoran petor's disposal.” 

‘A single word from the Emperor would have — Under these circumstances, the Empsrot as- 
tossed the captain of the “Saale” into the sea, sambled his friends in council. Nearly all wer" 
and have placed the frigate under the commend of opinion that it wan best to confide in the 
of one of the Emperor's friends. But Nepoleon honour apd the hospitality of England. General 
vs the lat man. in the word to think of saving Gourgand and Count Mositholon alone assented 


binwelf by sacridcing the lives of othera ‘urged that the fe 
vMprasatd tr th proof af aioctoa, bat Engl Bed ont ot Eee en bade taka 


istry, thas the: 

oF the’ penta of apie snd Ireland 

x was a reasoa why the re- 
pa ‘was thas dreaded 


Chraceat. Tam offered a quiet retest in Bag 
land, Tam not acquainted with the Prince 
Regent, but from all I have heard of him I can- 
not avoid placing relisnoe in his imity. 
My determination is taken, Iam going to write 
tothe prince. To-morrow, at daybreak, wo will 
repair on board the English ornisar.” 

‘Napoleon immediately wrote, with the utmost 
Tepidity, and apparently withont devoting « 
moment to the choice cithar of words or 
thoughts, the following letter to George IV. 
then Prince Regent, It ls couched in terms 
calm, corrowfal, and majestio diction, worthy of 
the cocasion and of the i comprehen 
sivenous, appropriateness, ity of ex; 
tion have commanded universal ndziration == 

“Royal Highness,—Exposed to the factions 
which Slvide tay erry, end fo ihn bootleg of 





J 


&. 


the ee E ‘ have ini 
pated m career, anc come, 
teh fea ame 
= i at at 
tection of law mulch I cai tiocn Jour 
Royal Highness as the most powerful, the most 


constant, and the most generous of my enemies.” 


Tt was now four o'clock in the afternoon of 
the Uth, Las Cams and Gourgand were de- 
spatohed on board the “Bellerophon” to an. 
‘tounoe the coming of the Emperor the next day. 
General Goaigeel was aloo commissioned 


to London, He reosived frot the Emperor the 


Gourgend will repair on 
heard the Englth oqoadron with Count do Las 
Casas, He will take his departure in the vessel 
‘which the commander of that squadron will de- 


will endeavour to obtain sn audience of the 
Prince Regent, and hand my letter to him. Hf 
there should not bs found any inconvenience in 


NAPOLEON BONAPANTE. 


merely effect 
‘attempt ment, 


1815, 





modate all my suite. Iam srcxione 
fenvold and this wish must n 
fall in with the views of the government, Shoal 


by the the ministry be desirous of placing  oommis- 


rect, Gourgand will see thet 
Bot seemingly have the 
of 1g me under any kind of confine 
that the person selected fur the duty 
may, by bia rank and character, remove all ides 
of an unfarourable or suspicious nature,” 


General nd was despatched to Eng- 
Jand, but was not even allowed to land. His 
Jeter was sant by other hands to the Court of 
St. Jamon 

Daring the night, several Fronch naval off- 
cers again entreated Napoleon uot to trust to 
the British government. They expressed great 
confidence thet they could escape along the 
‘shore, and implored him not to plaoe himeelf in 
the power of an enemy, to whoee honour and 
qeneroniy it was in vain to make any appeal. 

la thus deliberating, General Becker arrived 

in all baste with the information that the Bour- 
bons bad sent some officers to Rochefort t« 
arrest the Emperor. Nepoleon immediatoly 
dremed, and, just ax the day was dawning, 
entered 8 small ie the “Epervier,” to be 
moarared to 28 Brit tioned Gee 
wi scoompan} Imperor, 
consisting of loan aa, hiicen, ck tare 
‘yants, amonnted to fifty-nine persons. 

Sire,” suid General Becker, with deep emo- 
tion, “all 1 tocompany you to the Belle 


‘that instinotive senso of delicacy, 
rosity, and honour which ever characteris 
‘Emperor, he promptly repliod— 
“By so meana, We miuet be mindful of the 
Tight bo thought that you hed allored 
me, it mi at you iv 
wo vp to the English, It is entirely of my free 
will that I proceed to their squadron, I do not 





‘the 


0 wish to expose Franca to the suspicion of such 


an act of treachery.” 

General Beoker, like all who had boon ad- 
mitted to the familiar acquaintance of this ex- 
i man, was entirely under the in. 
fluence of that irresistible attrnotion which he 
‘exerted over all who approached him. The 
general, who had been sent by the provisional 
government to watch over Napoleon ass spy 
cade parla cndentocet fo tH ly; but, entirely 

ed with grief, be could not articulate 

The Vaoperor ect his hand, and 
st at eld ity of oounte 

Ru sat Soe e for ail 
‘Embrace me, general! I thank you 

ou have taken of me, I regret that 
you sooner, I would bare 
to my perms. Adica, general! 


i 


rs) OM SOARD THE “BELLEROPEON , 545 
Au the boet spprosched the ship, the English “He has stamped the ummal 
sailore manned. the Ti slethad “wuee: em bath; Se sleowtoncy, of hie 
sce i eee geo oxcapee 
cers 8 ay, : at 
Wik AT tho reece dat Ba mown co 


most minute, 





i 


of 
hole passage the Emperor appeared 
, by tis kind and geutle pint, ale- 
the sorrows of his griof-stricken ‘com- 
ard ant elttked pom Higrepects teen “eared a tees Hooded 
an to pay an 3 and tears 

to tho Emperor, who tel acer cabin. the ayes of the affectionate hnsband and futher 
After a long and friendly interview, She Besperor ss he tenderly spoke of being separated from 
wras Invited to breakfsit the vest moraing o those whom be to dearly loved 

hoard the “Superb” Ho was reecived with all Daring the pusmgo the ofa end the cw 
lin Honours duo toe eovercign. ‘The admiral adopted the etinustie of the Emperors, site 
tod al tho afone of ths ‘They addressed him as Sire or Your Majesty; 


other 304, whenever he appeared on deck, every ons 
enero ality, foots ar About nine o'clock in the 


: 





i 


mperor to take passage for England on board morning of the 26th the ‘Bell * cast 
his ship, as more Epes rm Gn anchor in the harbour of Torbay. The moment 
the “Bellerophon.” The Emperor, with hia it was snnonncod that the Emperor was on board, 
‘amnal kindness, replied, the bay was covered with bosts crowded with 


"Tt is Merci ‘worth while ‘br a fow days Beopley men and women of all ranks, eager te 
Bosides, I should be sorry to wound the feelings ‘@ glimpse of the man who had filled the 
of Captain ic compere anes Ha (ap speaton wide world with booth goon Pod Emperor 
stances are ‘to forward hira career." kindly came upon several times to 
Asthe Em rand ta leaving o*Bellecophns” heir surtoalty by t by the exhibition of himself All 
tr te “ager eon ne drs reel et rms, Tene 
tnd requosted them to perform several eont Napoleon « present of various fruits, ‘The 
movements, giving the word of «ommand bir ladies waved their bandkerchiefs and scarfs im 
Prone Ki advanoed ine the else of the sok -Adminal Ket wig was in command ot P 
emai " ith, who was in ly 
iors, pushed their bayonets aside with his hand, mouth, bat = few miles from Torbay, wrote to 
snd, taking @ musket from one of the rear rank, abe Maitland, “Tell the Emperor that I 


happy in being made soquainted with 
and the sailore gazed with unatterable emazo- an) whe ma riling ifn pe oon 
tment upon this exhibition ofthe republican Esa that I will do everythin, my power to comply 
eo winds, hy = ‘Ta a he peeally on 
t trary attention wl ore 
ste ne dye pune een cast seo o t e my 7 panben, ho was 
Boglah bad The Emperor, & prisoner being wound 
i ee nt a io himself familiar at Weenies” 

on board the abip, ‘Ho isl we ‘In the sight of the 25th the ship weighed 
opinions from all. His mind was relisved anchor and sailed for Plymonth, where she arrived 
ts terrible Durden of care, and bis spite abont noon tbe nextday. Immediately the Em- 
ant. The discipline on peror and his suite perceived @ marked change 
him, and he was never in the manser in which they were treated. Cap- 
g his admiration. “What tain Maitland ap; thoughtful, anxious, wid 

fr ‘ho, “4s the silence and orderly cxtremaly sad, 
net of the man, Om board » French ship, the other line 


‘wo Wany gece.” ‘ Ballerophoay” end no ane waa allowod to 
aD officer ca board the ship records, Sppronshaithout's pass Gum the camara Te 
uN 


it 








RAPOLEON 


oy placed as enard- grard-ships off the 
” 8 itish government 
oes that the Boga people would 

‘neize Nepoloon, and make him their king, 
Ser could not have adopted more rigorous pre- 
esutions, Ramours, taken from the daily papers, [8 33 
passed through the ship, that the Privy Connoil 
‘wore deliberating whether to deliver Napoleon 
to the vengeance of Louis XVIIL, to order him 
bat ie tried by 6 court-martial and its ce 8 

1d him a prisoner for life to the 

se Helens, The Duke of Wellington, a 


adent , noble who bad anworthil 
Efmclt to cheral feolings te hatred 
forest ee at Mentiole ne 
lespatches,” says Count Moztholon, 
ons to adopt Bloody and terrible determin- 

ns.” 

‘The earnest and humanely-intended expostals- 
tion of the Duke of Sunes indo the govern- 
tment to adopt the lingering execation of insult 
‘and privation instead of the more speedy agency 
of the ballet. 

The harbour of Plymouth, still more than at 
Torbey, was covered with boats of all descrip- 
tions. The 


Prisoner. 
swith an instinctive sense that be 
(he fiend of the people they sarromnded the 
ship with one oontiovocs roar of acclamation prison, 
tnd enthosianm, ‘The Empercr was never more 
riislly grected even upon the banks of the 
Seine. "Hip arrival had’ prodoced a. delirium 
throughout all England. Notwithstanding the 
Ubels of the ministers, the returned soldiers had 
arated ip every cottage stories of his magut- 
ia sympathy with the 


sinity, Hi Histnany 
poor and the oppressed. He was the man of 
the people, and the peopl lostnaively eur 
te him their love and homage. “From 


all parts of England maltitndes were crowding 
towarda Plymouth. There were frequently not 
Yeas than ® thonsand boate surrounding the 
“Bellerophon.” The armed ai aes ‘con 
foaaly tod en Soa thon, 
ywn two boats ty hich 
hey were lost, could with great difficulty 
the eager crowd at the prescribed distance 
three yards. ‘The enthnalasm was 
intense and niversal, that the English govern- 
ment became actually apprehensive that Napo- 
Jeon maight be reacoed even on board « Britab 
line-of-battle ship and in a British harbour, 
Two frigates were therefore,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, " appointed to lie es guards on the ‘Belle~ 


fea 


tophon,’ and sentinels were doubled and trebled 
both by day and by night.” 

‘The Emperor waa firm, thoughtfal, and silent, 
His friends were overwhelmed with’ consterns- 


Mon, ‘Qa the evening ofthe S0th of Jal, Si 


Henry Banbury, Under-Secretary of 
fon board with Admiral Keith, asd from a” scrap 





are proved by the Timas of tas tach ONCOTE 


esas Tang, ast 


BOMAPARTE. 


of paper, withont slgneture, road tothe Empeio. 
the following Hegel gah and infamous deoidon:— 
Aa ik may perhaps be convenient fr Gente 
nl © lear, without farther day, 
the intentions of the British government, your 
lordship wil communicate the following informa- 


raft would be inoonsstnt with ont daty to- 
wands oar country and the Allies of his Majesty 
tis Gtarbing toe topoue of Barge. it nea 
6 repose o on 
oer 
re 
ees ea ned hate 
ortant object, ‘The island of St. 
Helena fas beon chosen ay bis fatare retdanoe, 
‘Its climate is healthy, and its local position will 
Allow of his being treatod with more indalganos 
than could be admitted in any other spot, owin 
to the indispensable pesto, hi wo 
be necessary to employ for the security of his 
person.” 


Tt was then stated that General Bonaparte 
might select « surgeon and an: =y three officers, 
Savary and Lallemand, to secompany 

him, aud aleo twelve domestic that these per- 
‘sons would be regarded and trented as prisoners 
of war; end that Sir George Cockburn would 
sail in a few days to convey Ee captives to their 


Pi gir George roosived very rigorons toetrutons 
to Tacs Napel Napoleon, not as an emperor, bat 

88 geeral He was to examine every 

in the possossion of the Emperor, bag 

provisions, plate, money, diamond 

ange, and saleable effects of all 
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Be 


, 
if 


various 
rere ais agora that if they wished 

y the Emperor, they must be eab- 
to all the restraints which might be neces. 
for securing the person of the dis ed 


was regarded,” enys Mr. Bossy, “ae 

to deter his friends from scoompan: og 

iat pene lmnproming t 

ea of Panishicoat flor vi 
hese 


sisal om cepionegy end ashnary 
pel euch weve ate 
er, it eigually fled ite sole effect being 

concentrate % afesions of thoes’ Whow tf 


carry? 
“ee trampling upon the British Constitution, 

sad ip defiance of all jstion and lam, was an 
ae foreigner condemned to imy 


i 


i 


fe 


Be 


State, came far life, without trial, and even without accusa. 


tion, The minkter were 10 fully conscious of 
the measure that they did not 
sign thels names to the ct 


Tur Ecapue laceled to the rouiing of ths 


2618.1 


stroctons document #8 allence, with profound 
caimneas, and without manifesting any emotion. 
Ho had obtained such wond 


wad with great mildness of manner and counte- 
ance, be aimply yet eloquently replied— 

“Tam the guest of England, not her prisoner. 
have come, of my own accord, ¢o place myzelf 
under the protection of the British law, In my 
case the government bas violsted the laws of its 
bcd or host tp nations, and ie mased 

loty tality. Protas against 
to act thos, and ep eal to British honour.” a 

‘After the admiral and Sir Hoary Banbury hea 
retired, Napoleon, in anguish of spirit, remarked 
to his friends, 

“The idea of imprisonment at St. Helona is 
perfectly horrible, To be enchained for life on 
‘an island within the tropics, at an immense dis- 
‘tance from any land, out off from all communi- 
cation with the world, and everything it contains 
foes acams tome 1 fe wena then Temeiaoel 

cage. Prefer being delivered up to 
the Bourbons ‘They atyle te General! They 
might ea well call me Archbishop. 1 was head 
of the Charch as well as of the army. Had 
hey genfned cp ye oy London, or in 
one of the fortresses of though not 
what J had bee from the generosity of the 
English people, I should not have had so much 
canse for complaint. But to banish me to an 
island within the tropics?’ They might ax well 
sign my death-warrant et once. It is impos- 
sible that = man of my habit of body can exist 
im auch « climate.” 
the despair of this drosdfal hour, in which 
Napoleon first confronted insult, separation from 
all his fiends and from every enrthly joy, life- 
is it upon the ocean's most dreary 
‘and the deprivations and sufferings of those 
faithful followers who still clung to him, he 
‘eemed, for an instant only, to have wavered in 
bia sual fortitude. For « time he slowly 
the floor of the cabin, apparently perfectly 
yet oppressed by the enormity of tha doom de- 
‘sending upon his friends end upon himself His 
fom Gaga sven. thea asecied fo be ix be 
companions. As ho lowly walked to and fro, 
he said, in the absent manner of soliloqay— 

After all, am I quite eure of going to St. 
Helena? Is'a man dependent npon others when 
he wishes bis dependence should conse?” 

‘Then turning to Las Casas, he added-~" My 
feiond, C have sometimes an ides of quitting you. 
‘This would not be difficult. It is only ne- 
osesary to create a little mental excitement (7? 
the # agit que da 96 moniver un tant soit peu lo téte), 
and I shall soon have eacaped. Al will be over, 
and you can then tranquilly rejoin your families.” 

‘Las Casas, remoustrating warmly against such 
mggestions,' replied— Sire, we will live upon 


the past. ‘Thore is enough of thet to satisfy an. 


Do we not enjoy the life of Cassar and of Alex- 
ander? We sball possess still more; you will 


a 


BANISHED TO ST. HELENA: 


f control over | must be employed, for occupation is the 
bis own spirit, that,in tones gentle and dignified, of time, After all, 


‘pameed away from the, 


on 
spirit of the Em . Belt eo,” he promptly 
Teplied; **wo wil writs osr memories, “Ton 





8 map onght to fuléi hie 
This is my grand doctring. Very 
well! Let mine be scoomplished.” Instant]; 
resuming bis soonstomed serenity and chee: 
ness, he changed the topio of convereation, 

‘The officers of the “ hon” had all bee 
‘come attached to the Emperor, From the cap- 
tain to the bumblet sailors, they were al] ex- 
cosdingly mortified and chagrined at the treat 
ment their illustrious guest was receiving from 
the ministers” Many English gentlemen in 
place het ee ne an he protection 

outlet onde 
of the British Constitution. 

The Freoch gentlomen composing the suite of 
the Emperor were in grest consternation, eins 
dot foor of them conld be permitted to accom- 
prey bia to St. Helens. ‘Their attachment to 

fapoleon waa 0 strong that all were anxioun to 
thurs his dreary ant Efslong’ impriunment. 
‘Dreadful as was this doom, “ we did not hesitate 
to desire,” says Las Cass, “thet each of us 
might be among those whom the Emperor 
would choose, entertaining but one foar, that 
of finding ourselves exoinded.” 

‘Two of the daily London papers generously 
‘and warmly espoused the cause of the Emperor 
‘The voice of the people grew louder ihe 
number of boats daily increased, and 60 crowded 
the “ Bellerophon" that discharges of musketrr 
were employed to Keep them at = distance 
‘Whenever the Emperor appeared upon deck, be 
was grosted with constantly-increasing entha 
siasm of acclaim. Napoleon began to be cheered 
by the hope thst the despotism of the govern 
ment would be compelled to yield to the pressure 
of public opinion, 

‘The “ Northumberland,” ander the command 
of Admiral Cockburn, was to convey the Empe. 
ror to St. Helena. This ship was at Portsmouth, 
not quite ready for so long e voyage. The mi- 
nisters were exceedingly uneasy in view of the 
Herelopmests in pod of the pee The 
‘consequently urged the utmost possible despat 
fo halton tho Separture of the ahip, Under 
these circumstances, by the advico of ao English 
lawyer, the Emperor wrote the following pro- 
test, to be forwarded to the English govern. 
ment s— 


7 hereby solemnly proto, io the fase of 
solemt rote 
Moackin aeket th 





‘Heaven and e violenoe that 
ia done me, and the violation of my most sacred 


rights in disposing of my porvon and liberty. I 


sm ihe Engin goveazient ft v9 embarrased 
conscious guilt, that, a year after, sud 3 low 
fe rime. ‘Mackin, in Ss Binary 


by 
te 





rt 

‘thet was born» British subject, or bad. any 

offence withta tho Jurisdiction of Engiand; comequentiy, 

‘neither of them was amenable to English law. ‘The im- 
ry 


of neither was conformable %@ the law af 
Giger tien ofanns™ 





volantarfty came ov board the *Bell ” 
gun ed the prisoner, Yam the, guost of 
came at the ion of the captain 
‘who ssid ue bat ecere fam th govensnen 
reoetve and convey meto 
et alte if agrecable to mer T cage forward 
ith confidence to place myself under the proteo- 
tion of the lawa of England. 
board the ‘Bellerophon,’ I was 
hospitality of the British people. 
ment, in givi 
ordera to receive me, only wished 
it has forfeited ita honour and 


w 


wa, 
bebn lost in the hospitality of the ‘ Bellerophon.” 
“1 appeal ¢o history. It will ssy that an 


gcumy, who made war for twenty years againet 
the Englah people, came sly, in the 
isfortund, to seek an asylum under 

could he 


hour 
gi of bis esteem and contdance? Bet how 


40 Bellerophon,” at eee, Avg. 4, 1815.” 

Tn the evening of the next day, as the Em- 
peror was slowly pacing the deck i 
with Las Casas, quietly drew fom ‘under his 
waistooat the valuable dismond necklace which 


in 
paror from the despotic 
grep of the minister and to place him under 
rotation of Brith lew. | One efort wet 
mand the person of 


H 
t 
‘ 
s 
j 


* Bellerophon” immediately to put to see, 
» cruising off Torbay till she sboold be 
joined by the squadron from Portamouth destined 


b 
for St Helena It is greatly to the honour of 
the British nation that the ministers, while 





MAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


the captain of the* Bellerophon’ ¢ 





3 
3 


¥ 
al 


i Fseke fl 


Ne 
officers, it was consented that Las 
be not as an officer, but as privale 
secretary. Thos Gourgand was incladed. 

On the evening of the 7th, the “Northumber- 
land,” with two frigates, arrived at Torbay. 
Admiral Keith and Admiral Cockburn came on 
board the “Bellerophon.” Both seemed am- 








Ddarramsed and ashamed of the ignominions busi- 
noss they were called upon to ‘Admiral 
Keith was a gentleman 


eee 
narm Ho seemed to fal keanly th asl which 

ent was heaping upon the \perar. 
‘Wek ocimeou. checks and filtering epoch be 
informed earch 


‘Admiral Cockbara attended to this hamiliae 
ting éaty of searching the logengo, The French 
jen refused to be present at an outrage a0. 
ignowinious, The Emporor’s valet, Marchand, 


os «The friends of Napoleon n England: mosnwhile- 
for, notwithatands: ¢ odiain wi ‘bad been nih 

ly cast upon, him by anthority, hie real character 
gradually become: 


Peg yey ep gree 


falsehood, at 
‘converted many, who had bean unwitting dupes, into 
admiring friends, to say nothing of the number of in~ 
‘telligent persons who had never deen decelved—used al. 
their inftucnce to soften the rigour of bis sentence; and 
failing in thelr appeals to the clemency of the govern- 
they bad recourse to other, though certalnly as 
erection fie optee 

Seopa ehe at 
Raheas compas; uxt this Soise was, sone te bs ina 

Plicuble to an alien; npon which « snlpcena wae 
ga witness Iv an action brought by 
soamme te bee. 


take 
in diamonds and letters of credit, wore retained. 

The two admirals now came into the cabin 
where the Emperor, calm and sorrowfol, was 
standing by the stern windows, Las Casas, 
Count Montholon, General Bertrand, and General 


Gourgand, ing with anavailing indignation, ' 
wereat aides Lock Keith, in Obedience to al 


command from which his soul revolzed, in « voice’ three 


tremalons with embarrassment and shame, said, 
“England demands your sword!” 

‘Tho strange demand seemed to rouse the Em- 
peror from painful reverie, He looked up with 
& convulsive movement, placed his hand opon 
the hile of is eword, ani Red upon the admiral 
one of those withering glances which few men 
hod been able to withstand, Lord Keith could 

no further, His head, silvered with grey 
airs, fll upon his breast, ' His generons heart 
refused to infict another pang upon the ilastrious 
victim before him. Bowing profoundly and with 
deep emotion to the Emperor, without uttorin 
a word, he withdrew The seretary of the a 
miral vantured to remind him that the command 
of the ministers was explicit that the sword of 
Napoleon abould be surrendered. Lord Keith, | 
turning upon his heel, indi replied, 
“Mind your own business!” 


Napoleon then sent for Captain Maitland, and 
said, “I have requested thia visit in order to re- 
torn my thanks for your kindness and attention 


is 
had anticipated, I have, however, 
10 longer to learn that it in vot fair to judge of 
« people by the conduct of their government Ib 
ves me great satisfaction to ussure you that I 
Reet your ‘conduct to me throngbout, has been 
that of a gentlaman and s man of benonr.” 


perved 
‘copiously from their eyes, 
Phe Freoch governinent bad excluded Sevary 


GOES ABOARD THE “ RURTHUMRERLAND.” 


ke, 

Keith to allow him to follow his beloved 

, even in the most menial chsracter, 
. O'Meara was the surgeon of the “Bel- 
leophon! He eth guchesian oe duel! 

to Napoleon, and accepted the appointment 
his physician. About eleven o'clock the barge 
appeared to convey the Emperor to the “ North. 
umberland.” Ae Napoleon crossed the quarter- 
deck of the ship, the men presented arms, and 
rafties of the dram were beat, such as are 
wed in m salute to = general officer, He un. 
covered his head, and said, “Captain Maitland, 
1 take this last opportanity of thanking yon for 
the manner in which yon have treated ma while 
on board the ‘Bellerophon.’” Then turning te 

the officers who were standing by, be ad 
“Gentlemen, I have requested your ceptain to 
Pp wy gratitude for your attentions to me, 
to those who have followed my fortunes.” 
He then advanced to the gangway, but, before 
threo times to tha 


He was followed by. the 
French officers with their ladies, and by Lord 
After the boat had shoved off and was 
‘8 fow yards from the ship, he rose, took off his 
bat, and bowed, first to the officers, and then to 
the men, He then sat down, and, with perfect 
composure and politeness, entered into conver» 
sation with Lord Keith, 

‘The household of the Emperor, as now com- 
posed, consisted of Count and Countess Mon- 
‘tholon and child, Connt and Coanteas Bertrand 
‘and three children, Baron Gourgaud, Count Las 
Casas, and Dr. Barry O'Moera. There wore alsa 
individuals in the various grades of sere 
making in all twenty-four persons. 

orders given by the government to Sir 
George Cockburn were very explicit thet Nay 

Yeon should not be recognised as emperor, but 
simply as general. They persisted to the last in 
the sssumption that be was a wsorper. When 
the Emperor was informed of thia decree, he 
simply remarked, “They may call me what 
they please; they cannot prevent me from being 


Northumberland” was manned by mere 
than a thousand sailors, Asthebarge approached, 
every eye, of officers and seamen, was riveted 
pod the man whom the world has pronounced 
to be the most extraordinary recorded in the 
annals of time, Univoraal ilense, adding almont 
religious awe to the solemnity of tho ceremonial, 
prevailed, as the Emperor, with « slow ste 
Usconded the gangway and stood upon the deck: 
‘The offcora cf the “Norchuaberland” were ah 


ahi 


S50 
sombied in 


the dromarolled. After addressing a few words, it 
with an air of the most affable politeness, to thoas 
hear him, he retired to his cabin. 

it is, “indeed, whimsical to eee the British 
winisters attach so much im ce to with- 
bolding the ttle of Exper fro ho hed 
governed 40 large « portion’ who 
been the creator Ot kings-—aad whom | 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Emperor j sum of 7,600,000 francs was extorted rom 
sectol au sade pao 


imperial in one 


tele. 


ay the Allies for the expense 
ine ing the inde 
An amy of 150,000 
ones ee Foe evo ong 
, to be suppor . 
for fora re thie youn, Coop, Erion 
Section” "This acrae of axaieion, wee 
a roriew of the mbolo Raman army, 
1. The mighty host consisted of 


title had been recognised by every Continental | 160,000 men, including 28,000 cavalry and 540 


nation, Napoleon 
weakness, that he intended to assume the name 
of Colonel Duroc or Muiron. The assumption, 
however, that the Fronch nation were revels, 
aud hod no right to elect him their emperor, 
roused his indignation, and incited him to en 
‘bie resistance. 
Tt oan never be sufficiently deplored thet Eog- 
Yand lost so glorions an opportanity of dignifying 
by the record of a novle deed. Had the 
nppeul of Napoleon met wih « magnanimous 
responae, it would have consigned much of the 
wrongs tha English government had previously 
inflicted to oblivion. But now no friend of Bnge 
Mand, ‘who is not lost to all sense of honour, can 
the words Nepoleon or St. Helena 
hoo fling ‘the cheek tingle with the blush 


‘Two frigates and seven sloops of war, all with 
troops on board, were prepared for the voyage, 
‘end the noxt day, the 9th of August, the whole 

aadron, geass 1B one man, set sail for St. 

‘& comment upon the grandeor 
of his character, and the powerful inflaence he 
had obtained over the bearts of the people of 
Enrope, that it was deemed necessary to send 
him to « lonely rock two thousand miles from 
Frans, to placa an army of bayonets around his 
solitary but, and to girdle the island with « 
squadron of armed ships, Surely Napoleon 
stands alone and nnrivalled in his glory. 

‘While these scenes wore transpiring, Blucher 
and Wellington marched vigorously to Paria. 
Blacher, with savage hooper SV apiepsai and 
ravaged the country through which he marched. 
‘The Fronch soldiers, disheartened by the loss of 
stoual gota ‘A fo doa ing wood 
sion: ment, in 
battles ensued, when Paris again onptialazed 
and the English and Prosiaps triumphantly 
encamped in the garden of the Teileries end in 
the Champs Elysées. France was humiliated. 
‘Her crime in choosing her own Emperor was un- 
pardonable. Bineher: drunk with exaltation and 
‘wine, was with the utmost difficulty restrained 
from blowing 7. the beautifal bridge of Jena, 
which ° jagnificant 





Seine, and the m 
monument in the Place Vendéme. 


The allied sovereigas soon arrived with their his heart. 


eountless hosta. France was dismembered with- 
eat meroy, her strong fortresses were surren- calmly 
Sead the Alin te Louvre was stripped of 

‘all those treasures of art which hed been sur- 
rendered to France by hostile nations, in re- 
ecmpeuse for perfidions attacks, The enormous 


‘wee 20 far superior to such pieces of cannon, ‘They were assembled upon 


‘an immense plain at @ short distance from 
Chilton. At the signal of @ single gun fired 
from s height, three cheers were given ty ail 
the troops, The swfol roar, wever forgotten 
by those who heard it, revorberated throngh 
France, and fell upon the ear of the enslaved 
nation as the knell of death, It was de spotian’s 
defiant aod exaltant yal ray nd all, 
ow of the Bourbons, 
pide tat they hed ‘ot watered to tho Eee 
peror, and followed those wise as hah 
‘alone could save France. Then did it become 
evident to srt, taind that the only goverament 
which conld, by any possibility, be sestained 
sgtiont ie encroschment of the ‘Allies and 
sepa ion of the Bourbons, was tho wise a 
it government which Napoleon had cata 
blished. But it was too lato to repent. Nee 
loon, a captive in Brith ship, wee passing far 
away to cruel imprisonment and to a lingerin, 
death, France, bound hand and foot, exhat exhausted 
‘and bleeding from chastising blows, could resist 
no more, 
By the capitulation of Paris it was oxpresaly 
decid soe person aera eS 
ions or conduct ¢ Hun- 
al Daye Wellin; and Blacher concluded 
the cspitalation, their sovereigns ratified 
Fegure to her lighted lee ity pot 
to a’ it 
tons wore tanitbed, and three condemned to 
death. Among these three was Marshal Ney, 
who had yielded to perhaps the most powerfa 
temptation which had ever been Pessented to 
‘generous soul. The magnanimity of Napoleon 
would, with eagerness, bave ed such & 
crime. The noble mershal, who had fought @ 
hundred battles for Franoe and not one against 
her, was led out into the garden of the Luxera. 
barg to be shot like a dog ina ditch. In those 
days, of spirits! artnet, be he cherie « pro. 
found reverence for jan religion, "He 
sent for @ Serpoaa and i dovently paricok of 
tho last sacraments of the ne Gonna saying, “I 
wish to die ae becomes « Chri: 
He sisod ovoct bute fow feat om the solders, 
‘with his hat in his left hand, aod his right upon 


dish wise rs 


y ani 
ballets ploroed hla beart, and be fell dead 
warmer heart never best. 4 braver man, 9 
kinder friend, Gapeaues 

His wily ape implored of Loais 





6B.) THE “NORTHUMBERLAND” SETS SAIL FOR ST. HELENA. m 


XVIIL. the pardon of her husband, bat wae 

wteraly repulsed. ‘The tidings that he was no CHAPTER LXX 

more threw her into convalaions, and she soon 

Wellington on never cep comdasseat for Aue t Frite=The vrars Gt Rls Re 
iting such a violstion of national honour, rs'fenpe We of Mn Destituion of the Be 

ieraene how guilty Noy might have bees corer oat Pedy artpeocteciro 

doomed by the Allies, the capitulation which  !2g conversations—" fre 200 

Wellington ad signed pledged fils anfety. "The “24s, Zaaslart; Teale! qharacer of the Emperor 


‘upon 
Well Tr was on the 9th of August, 1815, that 
Poythiag bat De neers a eeaoe he * Northamberian,” withthe secompenying 
debauched deagoon.” But England'sprond duke, *0edron, set sail for St. Helens. ost 
unfortunately, at that time allowed his mind tobe consisted of ten vessels. As the ships wore 
sadly darkened by angry prejudice. tacking to get out of the Channel, the Emperor 
‘Tha folowing candid tevmony from General #204 Dpon the deck of the Northumberland,” 
Baron do Joint, who had deserted the oause of S24 watched, with an anxious eye, to cutch « last 
Napoleon, and hed become ald-de-camp of the £limpse of his beloved Brance, At laity = 
ee non 








Emperor Alexander, trusting his fate to the deep emotion, “Land of tho brave, I salnte thee! 
‘ ity of his sentiments. Posterity will fees! Fronoe, farewell!” 
judge of the treatment he suffered. Prisonerin ‘The effect upon all present was electrical. The 
snother hemisphere, nothing was left him but to English officers, moved by this instinctive end 
defend the reputation history was preparing for qublime adieu, involuntarily uncovered theit 
him, and which was still being perverted, accord- heads, profoundly respecting the grief of their 
‘to tho passions of parties. Death surprised itinstrions captive. 
him while writing bis commentaries, which kave * “The Emperor, with extraordinary fortitude, ro- 
remained imperfect, and thia was no doabt ou8 gigned himell (bis uew eitoation. Though, in 
of his greatast regrets. However, he can repose Siirepect hhe could not. assent to the insulin 
tn peace. Pigmics cannot obscure his glory. He declaration of the English ministers that he hed 
has gathered, in bis victories of Montenotts, Cas- been but » usurper, and the French people rebela, 
figlione, Areal iH, the Pyramids, as well 2 he opposed the effect of these instructions with 
in those of Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz, Jens, Fried- gach silent dignity es to command general respect 
land, Abensbarg, Ratisbonne, Wagram, Borodino, and homage. Sach was the magical infivence 
Bantzen, Dresden, Champ-Anbers, Montmirail, | of his genius, as displayed in all bis words and 
tnd Ligny, laurels sufficient to efface the single’ actions, that each dey he beoame the object of 
inaster of Waterloo, His five codes will be toro exalted atmniracion and reverenoe: 
fitles not loss honourable to the suffrages of poe- He breakfasted alone in his cabin, and passed 
terity, The monuments erected in France and the day, until four o'clock, in reading of convers- 
in Italy will attost bis greatoeen to remotest ages. ing with those of his companions whom he in- 
‘His adversaries bave reproached him with ® yited tohis room. At four o'clock he dressed for 
tendency to Oriental despotiam. I shared this dinner and came into the general cabin, where 
wae ei ce Si, Se 
statormen | jodge respect. Pa 
What seemed a crimo in the eyes of Utopianists, (sets enich are Shares hfetlsed of eotrentons He 
Will some day become, to the eyes of enlightened teh oo debt. Under hin no man devoured the onblie 
men, his most glorious title to wisdom and fore- substance tm idlences because he was of & privileged 


sight. Experience will finally prove who best “8 ca sscre, more extensive nnd than the 





‘Bie Ce 

the interests of France, Napoleon ot poometay Book, that monument of the wisdom and 
the doctrinaires who undermined his power. greatness of ors, Boriean ag ere ‘sult. 

wensil wen will remain elent to endear e vation. wancing 

‘The sralireges et ile wi bed under bis vigorous superiotendence, iy registered ant 
him,’ ‘avery tan the true value and nature of bis pro- 
7 and ail ite Habilities, pablie and private. it was 
ed, and most sly adapted, 00 fix and secure Utiee 





seared Sascat 

* attra Pp ae a een aba 
“Where js the proat, or even probabilty, compreber ve 

a's syatern of pent being interns pendant when completed, the greatest boon ever po 

go tiemad feemerameeserea iar Turatastnse' ast Sopa Pans 

way country? The anneal ezpendiure @f France wae War, voi wr, p26. 


‘Then an bour of two more were 
Toitered away at the wine. Napoleon, ont of 
respect to the rest of the company, remeined 
table until the close of th ‘courses. 








tinued standing until he hed pasned from the 
fon nan ty tbe ronan of enti, cei 
rons men to the mi 
himself sublimely to uny 12 misfortunes. 
Some one of his suite, in turn, each day accom- 
ied him upon deck. Here he walked for an 
jour ortwo, conversing cheerfully and cordially 
with his friends, and with any others whom he 
happened te encounter on board the ship. With- 
ont the slightest reserve he 
events of put career, of 
triumphs, and his disasters. In th 
from the falnoss of the heart, he never manifested 
the least emotion of bitterness or of irritability 
towards those who hed opposed him. ws 


voyage 
life bad won,” says Lamartine, “the admirs- 
tion of the English orew by the ascendency of 
his name, by the contrast between his power of 
yosterday and hia present oaptivity, as well asby 
‘the calm freedom of his attitude. Sailors them- 
solves are accessible to the radisnos of 


grendsor that beams from the captive. A 


name is = universal majesty. The vang 
reigned over his conquerors,” 
‘There were several Italians on board the 


and there were also some midshipmen 
coramon sailors who spoke French fluently. Nex 
poleon seemed in calling these to him, 
and employing them as interpreters Ono 
he perceived the master of the vessel, who, as 
Pilot, was responsible for her safo conduct, but 
‘who, not having the honoar of an epsalette, was 
ot to the society of Admiral 
burn and his suite, The Emperor entered 
long conversation with the man, was 
wi he Intelligence, and, im conclasiea, 
“Come snd dine with me to-morrow.” 

‘Tho poor muster, astonished and bewildered, 
stammered out in reply, “The admiral snd 
captain will not Uke master to at st 
fable.” 


“Vary well," answered the Emperor 
they do'not, to much the worve for them 
dine with mo in my cabin.” 
‘When the adcairal rpined the Emperor, 
wus informed of what bad passed, he very 
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and sidering for = few momenta, he would rise, 
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soldies and French 
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‘Casas win the bi of So joan 
was in the habit ing in bis jour- 
nil thee overcoat Nepal acertnag 
hia jor a eel 8 Se 





Pe 
er, and 
captain that they had the 
were conveying him to 
ich captain sadly replied, 
rou 


officer 
told the astonished 


on board, 
St Helens. The ‘Fron 
You here robbed us of cur treapare. 
have taken away him who knew how to govarp 


‘us according to our tastes and manners.” 

‘The Emperor continued to bey the weary 
hours of each day in dictating memoirs of 
bis cups, “When he commenced his 
daily dictations,” says Las Casas, “aor con- 


nen 
the floor, and then begin to dictate. He 'sboke 
seif by inmlrstion; pl dates, phrases—he 
at thine 

October 1Sth. Just as the evening twilight 
was fading away, o man at the mast-head 
shonted “Landi" In the dim distance conld be 
faintly discerned a hazy cloud, which was sus- 
‘ua the pall of desth over the 
we of the Exmy 





faye, ince 
mand of 
the 
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tefused to by the executioner of such r. 
‘With unooncaaled tion, he i 

French gentlemen that he would take upon him- 
self the responsibility of sesing them 
the next say. 


emerges like a castle from the 

to the soa, throughout its cironit, but an im- 

mene icolar wall, from ai hundred to 

twelve hundred feet high. There are but three 

narrow openings in these massive walls by which 

i ach the island. Theee are all 
time 


‘S13 LODGINGS AT THE BRIERS, 


and gomm.treas added te 
loneliness of che soens, there was a dilapl 
dated but. It had bean originally @ cow-house, 
iy Wha. saselved Sane Cepek, 40d 

bad occasionally been used as # tom; rs 
‘treat ‘fom the stifling beat of demastown. “Chie 


tions ‘of the ‘ooast aooossible by bouts, whieh,” 
sys Admiral Cockburn, “the governor considers 
it of iaportanoe to keep from the view of General 
Bonsparte,” and an extent of level ground pre- 
sented itself enitable for exercise. 








vary unhealthy, liver complaint and dysentery 
raging fearfully. Thore is no instance,” saya 
Mentfolony “of « native ore alave having 


rencled the age of fifty yeare 
Octaber 16th, Late in'the afternoon, the Em- 
pero, with some of bis companions, entered a 
oat, and was conveyed on shore. Before leav- 
ing the ship, he sent for the captain, kindly 
took leave of his, and requested 
his thanks to the officers and crew. The whole 
ship's company was assembled on the quarter 
deck and on the sys to witness his de. 
. The teara of sympathy glistened in 
Inany eyes quite unused to woop. It was 
fwnereal scons, and the sacred silence of the 
Durial reigned aa the Emperor passed from the 
ship and was conveyed by the strong arms of 
tho rowers to his tomb. 

‘The sun had sunk benesth the waves, and 
trilight had faded away as the Emperor landed 
end walked through the eraggy street of James 
town, In this miserable village, a small un- 
furnished room bad been obtained for E: 
cap bodstan speed upon ft 6 melts 2d 
cammy on it & m 
plioed in the room few other ‘articles of far= 
pitura, which they bid brought fom the ship. 
Sentinels, with their bayoneted muskets, guarded 
the windows and the door of the prisoner. A 
the inhabitants of Jamestown crowded around 
the house to catch glimpse of the man whose 

fl the combined deopatiame 

fepoleon was silent, 

‘his attend. 

ed bis light, and threw himself 

spon hit repose as could thea 

‘snd there be found. Such was tho first night 
of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helens. 

Upon this barren rook, sbout three miles from 
Jamestown, and fifteen bundred fest above the 










level of thi there waa @ ravine, situated in 
thro mide of orag peaks of rock which almost 
encireled it. ‘this wild and desolate chasm, 


“Ian to add that General Bonspi 
soe SE eas he re 
to ite, ans a OX] 
divantisfied with the lot deoroed him than 
did before, This, however, I merely attribute 
the first effects of the general sterile appear 
of this island around where he now resides, 
and the litde prospect it yields himvelf and fol- 
lowers of meeting with any of thoss amusements 
‘to which they have been accustomed.” 
the 





‘war. 
‘As Napoleon, in great dejection, was retorning 

ood, extremely reluctant again to 
7 bis narrow room in Jamertowa, snr- 
a 


from 
‘ooeup) 








family. ‘Tho house was of one storey, and con 
fisted of but five rooms, Dr, Balcombe, howsver, 
cordially offered a room to the Emperor. At 
the distance of a fow yards from the dwelling 
there was s small pavilion or summer 


consisting of one room on the ground-floor an 
two small garrots above. Napoleon, not willing 
to incommode the family, selected thia far bis 


sbode. The admiral consented to is sane 
ment; and 


im, chamtes, cccupled the other. Mr. sonventra which be cherished. these wee 
Baloomabe's family consisted of bimslf,  miniatare of his idolited son. The beantifal 
fous: wo sons and byodanghiert. “One infint was Inedling in prayer, 

of these daughters, Elizabeth, afterwards Mra, were the words, “I pray te good God for my 


Abel, has since recorded eome very pleasing re- fetbr, my mother, wed my country.” iguate 
solitary a unfurnished room. It had two 


with oue large, flaming red eye in the of other sides. The windows had neit.er shutters 
Us forehead, and long teeth protruding Gum bis nor curtains. One or two chairs were broagit 
mouth, with which be tore to pieces and devoured into the room, and the Exoperor's iron bedstead 
nanghty lite girs 1 bad rather grown ont of was aidused his valeta, with undis. 
this Brat opinion of Napoleon; but if leas childish, silence aad profound lo, daz] 

tay terror of him was hardly diminished, ‘The the scone. The ip night wind moaned 
name of Bonaparte was associated in my through the loose and rattling casament near 
tnind with over) that waa bad and horrible, the Emperor's bed. Las Casas, after attempt 

T had heard ‘most atrocious crimes imputed to barncade the window to Napoleon 
to him; and if I bad learned to consider him as from the night air, climbed, with his son, to the 
«© buman being, I yet believed him to be the the ‘imecsioos of which wore but sevéa 
worst that had ever existed. Nor was I singular feet square. ‘Thetwo valets wrapped themsclvas 
in these feelin, ‘They were participated in by|in their cloaks, and threw themselves upon the 
many mosh ol ar and wher thas meal; 1 ight | ground before each of the doors. An finglish 
sey, perhaps, by # majority of the English orderly-officer slept in Mr, Baloombe's house, and 


‘Most of the newspapers of the day described him \diere were placed os sentinels around the 
asa demon. All thote of his own country, who pavilion to prevent the Emperor ‘rom escaping. 
ved in England, were, of sours, his Bite? eu Such wos, the witoation of Napoleon the fxs 
mioe; and from these two sources we slone formed night at the Briers. 
oar opinion of him. ‘Octo 18:4. The Eniporot breakfasted, with- 
¥ How vicldly F recollect my feelings of dread, out table-cloth or plates, upon the remaina of the 
singled with edmiration ur I now first looked precoding day's dinner. Hs immediatly remamed 
upon him, whom I had learned to fear so muck. the same mode of life which he had adopted on 
Napoleon's position on horseback, by adding board the “Northumberland.” Every hour hed 
height to hie figure, supplied all that wae want- ite appointed duty. In reading, dictation, and 
ing to make me think him the most majestic conversation with his French companions, sll of 
parson I hed ever seen. He was deadly pale, whom were permitted ta see him every day, 
and I thonght hia festures, though cold and im- even the captivity of St. Helena becama for 
moveable, and somewhat stern, were exceodingly timoquite endurable. The Emperor bad sufficient 
beutiful. He seated himself on one of our command over himself to eppear cheerful, and 
chairs, and, after scanning our spartent bore all his privations and indiguities in silenoe. 
with bis eagle glance, he complimented mamma — Orioler 90h, The Emporor invited tho sam 
on the pretty situation of the Brier, When of Las Casas, sbont fourtcen years of age, to 
‘once he began to speak, his fascinating smile broakfast with him. The lad displayed #0 mach 
and kind manner removed every vostige of the intelligence in reply to questions which were 
fear with which I bad hitherto regarded him. to him respecting bis teachers snd his 
His manner wes ¢o waffectedly kind and amiable, stodies, that Napoleon, turning to Las Casas, 
thst, in few days, I felt at enso in hie society, said— 
and looked upon him more sa = companion of _ “ What a rising generation I leave behind me, 
my own age than as the mighty warrior at This ie all my work, The merite of the French 
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‘whew tanie the wotld grew pale: will bo w suilicisot reveoge to 106 
“"T never met with any ove who bore child Beholding the work, all must reudsr justo to 
Libertion #0 well as Napoloon.” He seemed to the workwan} and the perverted judgment ov 
enter into every sort of mirth or fan with the bad faith of declaimers’ must fall before 
fin of 8 cay and, oagh ave oem ed ded TT bad thooght aly of mysel 
patience severely, E never knew him love his oootisuing my. own. powet, us as been con 
tomper, or fall back upon his rank or age, to tinually asserted, I should have endeavoured to 
shield bimaelf from the Gouequences of his cwn hide Iearning under’ a bushel; instead of which, 
fanailisrity or of hia indulgence to me. I looked I devoted myself to the propagetion of knowledge, 
aon my andy when with him, imovtat a And yt the youth of Frans have nt efoyed 
brother, o& companion of my own’ age, and all all the benelts. which I intended. that thoy 


i 


the cantions I received, and my 
to treat him with mote respect end 
ware put to flight the moment I 
tlusnon of his arch amile and la a 
iperor seemed to enjoy very 1 
sociaty of these children, He sbowed them 


own rovolutions should. My university, mocording to the plan 
R conoeived, was « masterpicce in its com- 

instions, and would have been such in ite 

national resalts.” 

October Ath. All the fiends of the mperor 

‘were axtembled around him, and wero anding 2 


t 
FF 


1815. HE PROTESTS AGAINST HIS BAD TREATMENT. Cd 


melancholy solsce in narrating to each other to Europe, called npoa the Emperor, In glow- 
Shek priatons and suferings” ing and repid stzerance. Napoleen reiterats hs 
‘The Rpere epson eto ba aay pox, eben im sel Sean wie be 
japoleon, w ‘was mibjected, requesting bim to communicate 
sesso’ such boundless power, and cf so his temenstrunco 00 the ‘ntish ministers. Las 
any crowns, pow occupies & wretched hovel = Cassa immedisialy made a memorandum of his 
fow feet equsre, perched upon « rock, unprovided remarks, aa nearly ax he copld catch the wonts, 
with furcitare, end without either ebutters or and it in the bands of the officer, who 
curtains to the windows. ‘This place must serve punctually to ful6il his mision,” ‘The 
Kim ‘for bed-chamber, dreming oom, dining memorandum was 2 follows:— 
room, atudy, and sitting-room, obliged 4, 
to go out whon it is necemery to have this one “|The Emperor desires, by the return of the 
fremont dene Bis monly ning oa Det rma Mee om mat of Me ie 
fow wretched dishea, are brought to him from 9 $34 son, and to se omereaulte oft 
Aistanco, as if he were a criminal in a dungeon, = sil living, He takes this opportanity of re- 
Hs i absolutely in want of the uecessarios of Petting, and conveying to the British govera- 
fife. ‘The brosd and wine are not sch as we Ment the protestations w! wdoptel 
hare been noeustomed to, and are 4o bed thet msde sgeinet the extraordinary mesrares 
Fe ond aes aah, them.” Water, coflee, butter, “TCT ‘The government has declared him s pri 


" : : 
od othe srtelss oe elther otto be. Fro sonet of war. The Exy is not s prisoner of 
not 


Sr as conte Be. wan A a war. His letter to the Frinos Regeat, which be 

















from him, snd are not suffered to aj and the sentiments of confidence which induosd 
Berea wicoat boing scvompaned Pererch UF him fely to place himeolt under the Brita fag. 

"hey arecompelled to pass the night at guard. 
houte if they retamn beyond » certain hour, of i 
any mistake occur in the pass-word, which 

almost daily. Thos, on the summit of 
shtfal rock, we are equally wo 
severity of man and the rigour of Nature,” 

As cach one told his tale of grievances, 
Kxmporor, who thos far hed borne his wrongs’ 
‘sn thoomplaining and serene spirit, was roused, 
‘With warmth he exclaimed, 

“For what infamons treatment are we reserved? 
‘This ig the anguish of death! ‘To injustice and 
violence, they now edd insult and protracted tor- 
mont, fT wore to bavful to them, why did 

not get rid of me w musket-dalls in 7 “i ry 
iy terre! welt bare Gone sem, Tu Th, i, ian eee 
snd thore wonld,at lent, bave bean some energy rer atioon and terminste with the war fuel 
‘would ive from them _ “3. If the English government considered the 
nothing’ but the pay of a private soldier. How Emperor, though arbitrarily, as. prisoner of war, 
an the monarchs of Entope permit the sacred the rights of that government were then limited 
character. 3 spremeensy be vied in my by public law, or else, as there existed no cartel 
jon? Rot see Joy are, wil ar, it 
Boar own dn Serko their ewa destruction lave adopted towards him the Q 
at St. Helena? ‘cher capitals victorious, savages, who put their prisoners to death. This 
and, had I cherfshed such sentiments, what would proceeding would have been more hnmane and 
have become of them? They styled me their More conformable to justice than that of send. 
brother; and I had become so by the choice of ing him to this horrible rock. Death, inflicted 
the people, the sanction of victory, the charactar onboard the ‘Bellaophon,’ in the Plymouth 
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; but be disdained to mingle 
iderations with the great interasta 
bis mind was constently occupied, 
it have placed himself at the disposal of 
Alexander, who had been his friend, 
jperor Francis, who was bie father- 
confiding in the jastica of the Eng- 
ded a, ren ne fica 
, and, renouncing public 
yht no other country than that which was 
by fixed laws, independent of private 


“2. Bad the Emporor really been s prisoner 
war, 
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of religion, and the alliance of their policy and ‘would have bean compared 
thelr Wood. "Do they imagine thet the good With t 

sense of nations is blind to their conduct? “And 

what do they expect from it? At all events, 

make your campisiats, gentlemen. Let Indig: 

pant Europe hear them. Complaints from me that 10] 

would be benesth my dignity and character. I, only to renew perpetually the anguish of death, 
‘tarest command ar be silent.” |The first principles of Shristian morality, and 
‘The next morning, the captain of one of the that great duty imposed on man to pursue hin 
‘vowels of the aquadeoa, who was about to return fate, whatever it may bs, way wit him frome 


terminating with, bia own Baas Me seated 
existence. t) speror regards it as glory 
to these principles. Bat if 


Droary day ingeod away the Briers while 
a fee yurers were in repairis 

ad enlarging Be Empene anf 
bis companions, Alt the bi toaterials hed 


» bo carried on the shoulders of 

the steep sides of the rock. Notwithstanding the 

ery dowiy. The’ Boperwy, by he rigaaion 
ywly. ‘The Emperor, by 

te his dread fe bs checrfilnens, and his at 

Himes, joyous companionship with the children, 

won the affection of all the be family. 


brankfast time in writing, and, when tired of his 
pon, in dictating to Las Casas, No one was ever 
partuitted to intrude upon him when there. From 
this prohibition I, howevar, was exempt, at the 
Emperor's own desire, Evea when be was ix 
the act of dictating sentence to Las Cases, he 


‘wodld. antwer my eal! and unlock the 
garden door, and I was always admitted and 
‘weloomed with a mile.” 


le of Austerlits. It must go 
your son Emannel. When he is thirty or 
‘years old, we shall be no more. This will 
but snlranoe me te vale oie Lag He will say, 
it, ‘ The Emperor Naj 
to my father et St Helena.’” eats 
‘He then spoke of the singular developments 
‘he found npon his return from Elbs of the ingra- 
titude of individuals who had formerly enj 
his favour. Many ietters from theeo indi 
pas timiost Bourbons were placed in his 


“My first impulse," eaid Napoleon, “was 
withdraw from these persons, and 
order their letters to be printed. A second thought 
restrained ma, We ate so volatile, so i 
sistent, 20 easily led away, that, after all, E 
not be certain that those very people 
really and spontaneovsly come back to 
vioa, In that case, 1 should have been punizh- 
ing them st the very time when they 
turning to their duty. I thought it 
seem to know nothing of the matter, 
ordered all their letters to be burned.” 
‘October 81st. The Emperor had now 
the Briers « fortnight. His friends had 
‘his situation a litele more comfortable. A 
was spread, which prolonged his one epartment. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


is cock tak pis shod at sho Brio 
was no necessary to transport 
afer it was cooked, « mile 


‘beat with tuamultnoas Rene the sound of his 
volos. Every movement of the Emperor was 
watched. A telograph-sigual was established, 
which reported in town everything which occurred, 
at the Briers. The French gentlemen could not 
communicate with Nepolecn in 


joned to convey the remoustrance to the 


But General Bertrand, onsive that the 
note would but canse irritetion and ke 


‘more severe treatment, ventured not to his 
taission. At last the learned, to bie 
merprise, thet the note had not been. deliverod, 


He was cach Ginpleaned, and and to the grand- 
marshsl, “Your not delivering the note, if you 
were dissatisfied with its tenour, or if you re- 
it oa dictated by an impulee of anger, 
of your devotion £0 my interests. 
id only have been a delay of some 
this delay you ought to have 
the miject, You well know 
listened to you with attention, 
have sgreed with your opinions, if 
‘me that you were in the 
a forth withon teling 
not executed the mi it 
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answered that he 
he had done well in not delivering 
hich he disliked both as to ita inten- 


He 


iE 


tT 


ake at 


1838} 
my dignity and my character of me 

ny dignity ay ee 
own name, 
Cockburn, reca- 
pitulating their grievances. In conclusion, he 
to be desired thet, the antho- 


F 


withoat restraint? It were also much 
wished that we might be lodged near the 
peror, to bear him company.” 

‘The admiral condescended to degrade his 
by heaping insulta upon misfortane and 
new, Ho retuned an answer containing the 
following expressions :— 


“St. Helena Roads, Nov. 6, 1815. 
acknowledge the 


 Sir,—T have the honour to 
receipt of your letter 
whi 
coral thie island, of of any person 
‘upon this island, ot of an; os: 

fencing auch. dignity having come Bither with 
me in the ‘Northamberland J do myself also 
the honour of stating to you, in reply to a part 
of your note, that it is inoompatitie with 
instructions to permit of your passing 
the established line of sentries without your 
being eocompanied by an English officer.” 

It was eurely insult enough for the English to 
refuse to address Napoleon by his imperial title, 
thus stigmatizing him ax = worper; bat to 


ti 


dom, thould inedt him ine sinilar way, and 
thts condemn taaies av ho acompinof 
a r, Wee & ent yar barit 
St pan 
sible to ita Us 
Perot in defence of tho imperial tile, He hed 


Fest uated Eny 


~E beg permission te remark to your lord- 


HIS EVERY MOVEMENT WATCHED. 


oblige me caically to caylnin ta bs 
Rive 20 cognisance of any experor bang 


ship, upon thie coricas note, that, although the 
benoai 6 it poersoted may etecing a8 all 240 te 
merits of pA tpg acces mpi 
‘Bonaparte, i term ¢ meant to 
designate that person, inhabits his present tarpor 
‘ary ruidence wholly and solely in compliancs 
ith his own urgent and pointed request. I 


Poppleton, a8 ®. end a 
brite ca here 
‘Bis instructions contained the following 


take oare thatthe general and ‘all bib estandante, 
after they are esta at Longwood, ure 
‘within the house at nine o'clock.” 
Noveniber 8th. The Emperor waa fatigued and 
indi Las Casas £0, @-ride on 
horseback, Napoleon repli 
“T ean never reconcile myself to the idea of 
having an English officer constantly at my side. 
T decidedly renounce riding on such conditions. 
ing in life must be rednoed to caloula- 
tion.” If the vexation arising from the sight of 
imy gooler be grestot than the advantage T can 


bby Napoleon in tayour of his right to be stv:ed Ea 
paror.” We, indeod, bad not 3 bat 
hhe was not the less Emperor of France, But thera 
‘wonld have been uo difficulty n ealling him e#-Emperer, 
whieh would sufficiently have expressed the history of 
the past and the fact of the presant, Or the 

might have promptly seceded to his own ex- 

‘wish to assume an and take the name 
of Baron Durve or Colonel Mendon, which he bimpelt 
more than once propesed; but wurst, as it will 
bbe seen, threw cold ‘water on gestion when 
XE van Gommnnicsted to hin by Sir Hniton Lowe" 
Journal of Sir Hudson Lowe. vol 1... 


se NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


derive from riding, it 4, of course, advisable to { half-past five he 
renounce the recreation altogether.” bu walk in 

‘November 9th. Las Cans, alarmed at the de- lawn in frontof ome 
jection of the Emperor, and his dectining health versation with friends, he enjoyed the social 
from want of exercise, inqnired, with every ex- promenade until dinner was announced. 
pression of cempoct and pollteness, of the officer _ After dinner be returned to the garden, when 
fppolted us guard, fit were avconnry for Lim be bad his soffoe brought to im. He corm 
literally to obey his instructions should the Em- sionally mede « friendly call upon Mr. Bal. 
poror merely take u tide round the house, ad- oombe's family, to whom he became much at- 
verting to the repugmance Cadi ree must 
feel in being every moment reminded that be versation in the garden, When the evenings 
‘was a prisoner. were serene and illumined by the moon, these 

The aympathies of the officer were moved, conversations were continued tntil late in the 
and bo generously replied— night. 

* My instructions are to follow General Bona. The Emperor,” ssys Las Casas, “ was never 
ruta; but Twill ake upon myself the respon more talkative, nor seemed more’ perfectly to 
Slit of aot ding in the gromds the i if 
ase. ._ In the 
Las Casas eagerly commumented the convers which I thas enjoyed 
sation to the Emperor. He repliod — sure in relating anocdotes of his boyhood, in 

“Is is uot conformable with my eense of duty describing the sentiments and asions which 
to enjoy an advantage which maybe the meane diffused @ charm over the early years of his 
of compromising an officer.” youth, and in deteung the cirenmetances of his 

‘The Emperor jadged with his eocastomed private life, anos he played 20 distinguiahed 
wisdom an well aa magnanimity ; for eoon the part on the great theatre of the world, 
officer came hastening to Las Casas with the ‘I bad intended,” said the Emperor one 
declaration that Admiral Cockburn had post- ‘in order to secure the suitable educa- 
lively proibived him frm granting the captive tion of the King of Roma, tbo establishment of 
fuch an indulgenoe, As this was mentioned to the ‘Znsttate of Mendon,” ‘Thar I propoved to 
the Emperor, be did not appear at all surprised, assemble the princes of the imperial house, par- 
but quietly remarked that the horses might a4 ticularly the sons of those branches of the farail 
woll"bo returned, ea they should have to use who had been raised to foreign thrones, In thie 
for them, Las Come, asperniae ne institution ¥ intended that the princes should ree 


eruelty on the part of 

much warmth with the advantages of public education. Those 
“Twill immediately, and order them to children, who were destined to occupy different 

be to the adi ” thrones and to govern different nat would 
“Noy” said the Emporor calmly, “you are thus have scquired conformity of principios, 








ders, i 
up the narrow path. Mrs. Baloombe, in rather 
‘a angry tone, otdered them to Keep back 
But the Emperor, making room for the alaves, arisen to the nations composing the European 
turned to Mrs. Baloombe, and sald mildly-- ' association! All these young princes would 
© Respeot the burden, madam (” have boon brought together estly enough to be 
Dire, Stuart, wbo had been taught to re- united in the tender and powerfal bonds of 
gard Napoleon us » monster, was inexpressibly youthful friendship; and they would, at the 
amazed by this touching incident. In a low same ume, have been separated early enoagh to 
tone of voice, sho exclaimed to her friend— obviate the fatal effects of rising passions, the 
™ What a countenance, and what « character? ardour of partiality, the ambition of suocess, the 
How different from what I bed been led to jealousy of love.” 
expect I” z Nowmber 14th, “The coffee,” writes Las 
‘November 18th. ‘Tho life at the Briers was Caces, “that was sorved at our breakfast this, 
regular. Every day the Emperor dictated moming was better than usual. It might even 
to Las Crass. Between three and four o'clock bsve been called ‘The Emperor expresied 
he descended to the garden, and, walking uj himself pled with it Some moments afer 
ui geate- ii 


1815.) MONOTONOUS LIFE IN THE ISLAND. @ 

to what were my feelings on hear- for eight or nine hours suscessively, and after. 
ing this imple remark, ‘The Emperor, by thas, skies wih Me Laas an sass whoo hs 
contrary to bis custom, ring 80 an sat down. I have seen bim, at St. Helena, 
enjoyment, i to mothe effect pemse books for ten or twave hours in euc- 

the privations he bad suffered, but of which cession, on the most abstruse subjects, without 
he never compl as appearing in the least fatigued. He has suffered, 


Bi exertions are 
‘This indaced Las Casas to make the ia aren lee od sf 
career, in wi never a} lees 
loging vi bs oa Ri mod ia fal satiny. ae 
“He invarial coolness, LMperor ents. merall; le 
widhone pion Seon projedion, and withons often may ehee sen bey hart iowa by 
resentment, of the events and the persons con- too ‘but never by eating too little, Ho 
Hecoey asic bad os Lt seep leet ese ere ee tae maclag 
wific oocurres ree two tite . 
Ia Bs recitals and hin obeervations be specs Bot, if Xo eats Uti he rinks oll lax A 


w 


the langnage of past ages. Ho is like s spirit si of wine ' sufficient to restore his 
converagia the Elysian Fields. His oonvor- fina to produce cheorfalness of spirita, 
sations are tne dialogues of the dead. He He very little, and very irregularly, gene- 
speaks of himself as of 





‘@ third person, noticing ish break to Tread or write, aud 
e Emperor's actions, pointing out the faults Theiss dm 
With which istory tony reproach bits, and “The Emperor bas no faith in medicine and 
analyzing the reasons and motives which might never takes any. He hed edopted « peculiar 
be alleged in his justification. mods of treatment for himeelf. Whenever he 
“In viewing the complicated circumstances of found himeolf unwell, bis plan was to ran into 
his fall, he looks npon things eo much in mass, an extreme the opposite of what happened to be 
and from eo high a point, that individuals escape his babit at the time. ‘This he calla restoring 
bis notion. Ho never evinoee the lest the equilibrium of Neture. If, for instance, be 
of violence towards those of whom it might be had been inactive for a length of time, he would 
supposed he bas the greatett reezon to complain. suddenly ride about sixty miles, or hunt for s 
is suongest txark of seprobetion, and I'have phele day, 1, oa the contrary, he had been 
frequent occasions to notice it, is to harassed great igues, wo real 
lence with respect to them whenaver they are bimeelf to's state of accolute rest for twenty 
mentioned in his presence.” four hours. He ssid Nature had endowed 
November 19th. AN the French were with two important advantege-—the one was, 
invited to dine with the Emperor. He sp- 
peared In obeerful splrita, and afer dinner eaid, 
“Gentlemen, will 


tetired to the garden for » solitary walk. 

November 25th, The Emperor had been for 

several days quite unwell, and, worn down by ere 

the dreadfal monotony of his inprionment, af 

peered quite 2 Las Cases found’ him 
im 


tod. surrounded 
by pl of otha which bo bed Yeon Dndaly 


to the general opinion,” says Las 
Casey" the Emperos is far from ponsostog 8 
strong constitation. He is constantly 
funder the effects of oold. His body 
to the inflasnoe of the slightest accidents, 
tmnell of (paint is sufficient to 

i or the slightest damp, immo- 





“a NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. ieta. 
edmiration from bts eyes said to Las with animation, “it is a 
gushing yee. 


wee 

er 
at pines. most of us, power. 
Long life and he to him.” 

The aailor had @ bouquet of wild flowers 
his hand for the Emperor, the only token 
could give exprossive of his kind feelings. ‘Thess 
incidents deoply moved the warm and generoas 
heart of Napoleon. | With emotion ote 

“* See the effect of inagination. How powsr- 
fhl is ite influence! Here are people who do not 
Know me, perhape have never seen mo; they dread my ambition, my conquests, my nniversal 
have enly heard me spoken of and what dothey monaroby ? But shy powers and retouoes ware 
not fel? What would they not do to serve me? th i 
And the same caprice is found in all oountries, in feated and conquered in my own defenoe. 
ali oges, and in both sexes. Yes, imagination is a truth which time will mors fally develop 
Tales the world” every day. Europe never ceased to inake war 
‘The grounds around Longwood which the upon France, her principles, and upon ma, We 
Emperor was allowed to pass over without @ ware compelled to destroy, to save ourselves 
Guard admitted of bat half an hour's ride. He from destruction. The coalition always existed, 
‘was not permitted to traverse the whole of the openly or secretly, avowed or It was 
Bite island unless accompanied by an English permansnt. It only rested with the Allics to 
officer. This arrangement was 20 repagnant to give ua peace. For ourselves, wo wete worn 
the Emperor's feelings, that be conld not consent ont. As to myself, is it supposed that I am in- 
to ride thus attended. His friends made every sensible to the charms of repose and socurity 
effort to induce the edmiral to mitigate this when honour does not require it otherwise? 
harsh and homiliating measure, by placing sen- _ “ Did they apprehend that I might overwhelm 
tinels npon heights where the Emperor coald be them with snarchical principles? But they 
neon whale ride. The admiral, how- knew by expericnce my opinions ou that score. 
ever, was inflexible, Napoleon, wounded and They all seen me oocupy their territories. 
saddened, decided that he id not pass beyond How 
‘hie allotted Himits, His apirit was oppressed by their states, git 
the indignity, and his health impaired by the an 


epriva 

Vonuary 16¢k. Las Casas borrowed of Dr. by them as the modern Atti 
Bonaparte, by Gallant” Wepanon toad the tight pertape, ail he 
jonaparte, by ” ight, perhaps, ve 
monstrous, impudeut, and obscene libel with sur- i 
piss. Sonetines be loghed brary ot ity tbroed. 
Lely sean be shrugged bis able, amacd sf the 
at Ite shameless and horrid calumny. As he systems 
read the infamous attack upon his mother, he Katen to reason 
oAbs coadam ! poot madamt with ber laty Hingt 7 
be madam is 
hers! TE bs were to read thist Greet matter 


When be read the account of bis own do- little apon the intelligence and wisdom of their 








baucheries, he eaid— rules, Thad ¢ right to nppooe them posted 
“The author, it seems, wished te make me a of sufficient intellect to vee such obvions intereate. 

Hao in every respect. They are in the T was deceived. They never calculated st all, 
however, to me on score of fa, Ne ts, Bnd Bary, Ce, lab looms seutost 
ithheld when opposed to them, 


since all'the world knows that I have singuirly me that which I 
improved them. ‘They could not but know that will see. 
Twas not at all inclined by nature todebauchery. * , did the sovereigns take umbrage at 
‘The multiplicity of my affairs would never have seeing a mere soldier attain the crown? Did 
allowed mo tins fo imfulge in ie” they fear the example? The solemnities, the 
Just then Dr. O'Meara came ts, Nepoleon circumstances which sccompanied my elevation, 
said to bim, amiling-— . My eagerness to conform to their habits, to 
Doctor, 1 have just read one of your fine’ identify myself with their existence, to become 
London prodnetions ‘against me. It is @ very allied to them by blood and by policy, closed the 
just remark that it fe truth only which gives door sufficiently against new comers, Besides, 
T have not been a, ‘© moment, if thers must neods hays been the spectacle of 
bos I have froguently langhed at it” ‘an uninterrupted legitimacy, I maintain that it 
ons mentioned the day of the month, was interests that it 
the Lith of March, “ Well.” said the Emperor, have taken place im my person, ove rissn from 





1816) ‘HIS MESSAGE TO THE PRINCE REGENT. os 


'o 
the people and the eoversigns were 
‘had reatored thrones and an inoffensive nobility; great 
and thrones and nobility mey again find them- ape was to endeavour to eave France by velonce, 
selves in danger. I bad fixed and consecrated the other was to yi the general impulse, 
the reasonable limita of the people's rights. The measure which I pursued was, think, most 
Vague, peremptory, and undefined claims may advisable, Friends and ensmios, the good sod 
again arise. Had my retam, my establishment the evil-disposed, all ware agahut me, and I 
on the throne, my adoption, been. frosl stood alone. I surrendered, and, my decision 
Kings taken, could not bs revoked. Iam not one 





quissced in by the sovereigns, the cause of ‘once: not 
‘and of the people would have been settled; both who takes half measures; besides, sovercignty ia 
would have id. Now they are again to ‘Rot to be thrown off and on, like one’s cloak. 
it; both msy lose, They might have “The other course demanded extraordinary 
‘everything ; they may Wave ing to be- severity. It would have been necessary to ar- 
gin egain. They might have 1s long raign great criminals and to decree great punish- 
‘od certain calm, and might have begun ments Blood mast have been shed, and then 
to enjoy it; instead of that, a spark now may be who can tall where wo shonld hare stopped? 
snfficient to reproduce « universal fon. What scenes of horror might not have been re- 
Poor, weak humanity!” newed? By pursuing this line of conduct, 
ea8, surely, are profound views. Candour should F not have drowned my memory in the 
will admit the Emperor's sincerity. ‘The sspect deloge of blood, crimes, and sbominations of 
of Enrope now—-a restless, heaving voloano— every kind, with which libelliste have already 
‘atteats their troth. overmheimed me. If, after all, I sould have 
March 1848. General Bertrand, in accordance saved France at such a price, I had energy 


with the wish of Nepoleon, sent s communication sufficient to ma through every difficnlty. 
‘to Admiral Cockburn to inquire if aletter, which But is it certain that I should have snccesded ? 
tha Emperor wished to write to the Prince Re- “Yes, { hesitated long; I weighed every argu- 
gent of England, would be forwarded. The ment on both sides. At length I concluded tl 
‘admiral roplied that he did not know of any 1 conld not make head sgainst the coalition 
person upon the island by the title of emperor, without and the Royalists within ; thet I should 
and that he shoald not allow any paper to be be mnable to oppose the nnmerons sects which 
despatched to England withoct fret reading it. would bave been created by the violence com~ 
Morch 16th, About four o'clock the captain mitzed on the Legislative Body, to contro) that 
of the “ Ceylon.” who was about to sail for Eng- tion of the multitude which must be driven 
Iand, was presented to the Empsror. Nepoleon Wer, or to resist that moral condemnation 
waa languid and dey He pe oe which impntes to him who is unfortunate every 
however, when the captain inquired if they jee. Abdication was, therefore, 
any letters to sond to Europe. The Emperor absolutely the only step I could ‘All wat 
immodiately inquired if he should see the Prince a ite of me. I foresaw and foretold this 


Regent. Upon being answered in the afirme- 
tive, he sdded— ‘Las Cases {ognired if the Emperor thought he 
““{nform him that the Emperor was desirous coal have saved France with the concurrence 


ves 
of writing to the Prince Regent, but thst, in of the Legielative Body. 

0m0q1 the have undertaken it withoat hesitn- 
that he would open the letter, be had abstained the Emperor replied. “In lous time than 
from It, ax being inconsistent with his dignity, any considerable mass of the Allies could have 
and with that of the Prince Regent himself; that assembled before Paria, I should have completed 
1be hed, indeod, heard the laws of England much my fortifications, and hava collected before the 
bonstad of bot that he could not discover tha walls of che city upwards of sighty thoomand 
benefits anywhere; that he had only now te good three hundred pieces of horse 
expect, indeed to desire, an executioner; that artillery. After » few days’ fring, the National 
the torture they made him eodore was inhuman, Guard, the federal troops, and the inkebisante o 


} 


i 


Ed NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, isis. 


Paris would have sufficed to defend the intrench- completely are they blended with our fame, on 
fpanta Tabonld thes heve had eighty thousand montments end eu prodigit, We have washod 


my away their fret stains In 2 flood of glory, and 
bu a fow days, have beoome ble. The will be P 
sppeal to the nation, the fmde of the 


would have been it to @ single combat, in 
which the enemy ‘have bad ss much to 
fear as ourselves. 

Meanwhile, I should bave surronnded 
with « national senate, men disti od by 
national names and worthy of general confi- 
once. I thould have fortised ts military dio. 
tatorahip with all the strongth of civil opinion. 
T ahould have bed my tribune, which woold 
have promulgated the talisman of my principles 
through Europe. The sovereigns would have principle, om perseontion 
trembled to be ela the oontagion spread among mothe Messiah. Friends and enemies, all must 

jects. They, must re li 
jered. 





their own gubj 
with me oF have 

“Bat, sire,” exclaimed Las Casas, “why did remain the leading star.” 
you not attempt what would infalibly have auc Apr? 17¢h. Hudson 
‘deeded? Why are wo bere?” governor of St. Helena, Sp pad 


i 
g 


“Now,” resumed the Emperor, “'yonare Bam. snd was presented tothe Bmperot. His 
and condemning me; but were I to present was very Unprey ing. be 
yon the contrary chances, you would change had withdrewn, the Emperor remarked, " He ia 
your language.” Besiden yon fngst that we hidsoos. He bes ¢ most vlainoa» oountansnce 


reasoned in the that the Legislative But we must not decide too hastily. The man's 
Body would heve joined me} bat you know what dis may, perhaps, make amends for the 
line of conduct # pareued. I might have dis- ble impression which his face produces. 


soled to be sue, Franoe and Earupe per Thi snot imponsibla” 
bape, blame me, and posterny oil dou Apri 18h. Sir Hodson Lows presented « 
blame my weakness in not ‘ap the paper to all the companions and domestic ofthe 
Legislative Body after its inrurrection. I¢ will Emperor, stating that they were st liberty to 
be aid that T ought not to bere separated my- St Helons and return to Europe if they 
self from the destinies of « people who had done wished to do eo. If, however, they desired to 
all for me; bus, by dissolving the Assembly, I remain upon the island, they were required to 
could, at most, have obtained only 8 oapitolation give m written declaration thet auch was their 
from the enemy. In that ease, I repeat, blood wish, and to submit to all the restrictions which 


i 


mast have been shed, and I must have proved might bo imposed upon the Emperor, ‘Though 
myself a , 5 thi document was undarstood to involve the ne- 
‘Apri 16eh. A abip arrived bringing Ei cossity of romaining upon that dreary rock daring 


wornals. As Nupoleon read the accounts of the the lifetime of Napoleon, all promptly signed i: 
aah “tation in France, and of the deluge General Bertrand. His hesitation wounded 
‘shich waa overwhelming all the depart. the(eolings ofthe Emperor. Ho imply remarked, 
ants be became mock extiie ‘and, pacing the homeves, ‘Bertrand is always the sama. Al- 
exclaimed, ‘he constantly speaks of going, when the 
“ Bow unfortunate was I in not to tire comes he will not have the to leave, 
America! From the other hemisphere 1 We must be ablo to love our fieals with all 
inst reaction. their faults.” 
dread of my reappearance would have been 8 Apri? 20th. Colonel Wilks, who had just re- 
check on their viesce and fll ‘My name signed his office of ‘to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
would have bean sufficient to bridle their exoess and who was on ove of his departure for 
and to fill them with terror. Enrope, called, with his tar, tc take leave 
of the Emperot. The young lady was presented 
auffared to proceed, must have been lost in the by Madame Bertrand. The Em conversed 
d revolution. The atmosphere of modern for some time with the ladies with mach choer- 
was ip sufficient to stifle the old feudalists, for fulnese and fore creed Wilke war » 
henceforth nothing can destroy or _efface the man of extensive int , and the political 
grand prinsiples of our revolntion. ‘These grest condition of France soon bocamme the tapia of vesy 
aad excellent truths oun never cease to exist. 20 gnimated dimourse. 


“held in their hands the fate of the 
partionlarly that of Emropean civilization. 
ayory did we 

ight we not have done? Under Pitt's system 


quad” might we oot ‘have 


April 27th, There were two individnals in the 
Emperors snite who, not possessing congenial 
dispositions, were frequently expo: 
dentandings and sitreatizan,” The Experor 
who watched over his honsehola with paternal 
fidelity, was deoply grieved at this, and, mecting 
them both in the drawing-room just before dinner, 
thus addressed them 
“You followed me with the view of cheering 
my captivity. Be united, then; otherwise you 
but amnoy me. Be yours tornder me bape, 
be united. Yoo talk of fighting even before my. 
very oyes, Am I no longer, then, the object of 
Jou atienton? Ae not the eyovof oar enenioe di 
ixed Uj 04 2 You have quit pe 
familes, yoo have. meriicad 
ove to me and in order to share pacer on 
aand yet you are now sbout to aggravate them, 
and to render them ineupportable. Bo brothers! 
Teommand you, I entreat youssafather. Let us 
sharo the few opjoyments that yet remain to us.” 
‘The announcement of dinnsr terminated this 
parental reprimand. 
Pefeg 5A For soveral days the Im 
ten tek and depremed, Sir Hodion 
ous petty annoyance, weed determined % 
me Bian lian to the clacking of ble ebainn, 
to fa gallin The Emperor 
teoloded himecf (s his chamber and exw 20 ons, 





It waa a damp, chill, gloomy day. As x dismal the io 


ht darkened over the fog-enveloped rock, a 
tenet ‘The a 


infers of the 


Med. Gone Betand nd 
ero siting by the ode of the 


The onvenation tured upon the two eres 
Revolntions of England and Francs. The Empe- 
mined and get ‘uiet tones, gave utterance to the 


fallowing di ‘Sowing parsilel:— 


“Both in England and Frau, at this period, 
two meu vigoroully stommed the torrent and 
reigned with splendour, After these, the two he- 

families were restored. Botus, however, 


them. 

“Tn thls singular parallel, Napoleon appeate 
to have nye — Cromwell 
and the William IIL. of England. But as every 

ison with Cromwell is in some degree 
odions, I most add, that if these two celebrated 
‘men coincided in one single circumstance of their 
Hives, it was soaroe possible for two beings to 
diffor more in every other point." 

‘May 11th Every dey tho. catrangement be- 
‘tween the French gentlemen ‘and Sir Hudsoa 
‘Lowe became moreand more marked. ‘The Em- 
peror, however, seldom saw the governor. To- 
day & note was handed the Emperor by the 

bal, inviting General Bonaparte to a 

tt Plantation House. He glanced 

over the note, and replied, “This is too absard. 
from There ia no answer,” 

After patting two hou tn tho bath, the Em 

dinner with Lau Casas at nine o'clock. 
fe became so animated in conversution thet he 
continned his remarks for two hours. He was 
mach surprised when informed that it was eleven 
clock. “How rapidly,” said he, “bas time 

aq Mnped aay! Why cto I not almaye pea my 

ye My dear 
eae mo 


7 May 1th oa of English gentle- 
2 aes Tatiee araved tS Helooe by vf eas 
Indis floct. They were presented to 
macerietgeent AS the clone 


the captive was When Dr. O'Mears 
sfterwards mentioned to Napoleon the prejudicas 
which those strangers had entertained, the Em- 

poror maflad, and aaid, “T suppoce they imnnginnd 
EiatI wat stone Serocions horued abltaal” 


8 MAroLnon 
most ove this officer ne more, He makes me fiy 


into s pasion. It is beneath my dignity. 
pressions escape me which have been un- 


pardonahle at the Tuileries, IF they oan be at 


and subject to his power. It would bave bem 
more worthy of me, more consistent, and more 


dignified, to have expronted all chese things with everythin 


perce composure, They would, besides, have 
more Eepreirer 

Avgust 21h, The conversntion to-day led the 
Emperor to take a rapid review of the events of 
bis reign. “Tho French and the Itelians,” said 
ho, “lament my absence. I carry with me the 
frusitade of the Poles, and evan the late and 

iteer regrets of the Spaniards, Europe will 
soon deplore the loss of the equilibrium, to the 
‘tmaintenance of which my Freuch empire was 
absolutely necessary, The Continent is now in 
the most Parilone situation, being continaally 
exposed to the rit ing overran 
sacks and Tartars, ‘And. the Engli ye 
English will deplore their victory of Waterloo. 
Things will be carrled to euch a length that 
pare: bs paoal with every well-disposed and 
well-informed person among our contemporaries, 
Will regret, that I did not euocoed invall my 
enterprines.” ee 

September Srd. It was dre wind 
and rein, The Emperor sat im baa room belore 
a Dlazing fire To-day," said be, “is the 
anniversary of a hideous remembrance, the mas. 
sacros of Se; ber, the St Bartholomew of 
the French Revolutions bloody stain, which 
was the sot of the commune of Paris, « rival 
power to the Legislature, which built ite 
‘apon the passions of the dregs of the people. No 
political change ever takes place unattended by 
popular fury. ‘The mass of the people never 
eater into action without committung disorders 
and sacrificing victims, The Prussian army bed 
arcivad within forty leagues of Paris; the faroous 
manifesto of the Duke of Branswick was to be 
‘seen on all the walls of the city; the 
porsuaded themselves that the first pled; 
tion was the des! 
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when, 
wished to 


8 


to 
My whole being revolted at the thought of bei 
king of another mob. ai 
+A revolution is always, whatever some may 
think, one of the groatest mlsfortanes with w! 
Divine anger oan punk a naten, It ip 
voosrge of the nation which brings 
ocd fare lomg comme it is the misioetane 


F 
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BORAPALTE. 
‘True social happiz 
Pesoafal or 


the T made 
to the poor. 
and 


i Ve 
the unperceived workings of the 
at matnrity, a revolution ursta 
“The Bourbons 
of Hi siomeciees 

= 
seus ty ft a ey 
i 
Toetiea of Franos have contiled to 


rol. crown 
belong to the Duke of Orleans, if those who 
called Liberals gain the victory over the 
people; but then, sooner or Inter, the people will 
discover that they have been decelved—that the 
white are always white, the bine alwaye blue, and 
Chat there inno guaruite for ther tru interest 
except under the reign of my dynasty, because 
it in the work of their arvation. 

“] did not 
the gutter. 
I wished the 
noble and desirable on the earth. I was king of 


‘the peopl 
Kings of 3 
confidence in the th men, 2 
ca in the sympathy of tt re 
from Elba, my advisers insisted that 1 
cught to take notice of some chiefs of the royal 
T constantly refused, answering to those 
‘who gave me thisadvice, ‘If I have remained in 
the hearts of the mass of the people, I bave no- 
thing to dowith the Royalists. If not, what will 
some more or lesa avail me to against 


i 


Ise} OBLIGED TO REDUCE 


Hadson Lows refused his amen to this ammange- 
ent rating that no tela Inder eld be p= 

aitsed ‘Longwood. He stil, however, 
tasted pn the redaction, or thatthe Exporct 


Jong, iognd Sr, ar und tho Emperor a 


dra Besar coer” ‘Sir Hodson Lowe furnished 
five thousand. There was consequently two 
thousand five hundred left for the Emperor to 
sells 9 fo Glace poe of Hie Saat ia 
tember 7th. It waa dark and gloomy day, 
Napoleon, sick and dejected, did not eave Me 
cheerloss ‘apartment. A stormy night settled 
down over the ora, Napoleon sent for Dr. 
erasemvii eye tal feta St 
in his bed-room, with only woo 
the flames of which, alternately blazing and 
sinking, ra Tpit ‘at momenta, # most 
sion to his countenance, 
a ‘opposite ta ity with his bands 
his kneos, Probably reflecting upon 
condition.” As Dz. O'Meara entered, the 
peror, after a moment's silence, said— 
“Doctor, this is beyond your art. 
trying in vain to procare & little rest. T cannot 
the ministers. com 


E 


& 
ts 


ws 
uit 


eo ae lr of, 
to theexpenso of on0 jon two hundred 
Finch nding out farniture, iture, wood, 


ad bal ullaing materials for may too, ond, at the 
stone tne, send order to put me neatly on rations 
and oblige me te dchasgo my. enrvants and 
raake reductions incompatible with the decency i 


BIS ESTABLISHMENT. se 


gives reason to suppose that they would do ths 
pa same again if they knew where tny of my pro 
pert; yas placed: It must be to dootive the 
aol sho ah ipa 

abow in the prepare‘ions 


mae Brg they onclade that 

Bactol bene “ir they kao the ent, san 
dishonour whishit: upon them, they would 
not suffer it.” 


eptember 161, Lan Casas rooords—"In the 
way servant came to tall ime that there 

was neither coffee, sugar, milk, nor bread for 
broakiat ‘Yerteriay, some boars before dinner, 


» 1 saked for a mouthfidl of brosd, 
wel as uit hat these ws uone forme, Tipe 
we are denied the very neoessarica of lifa ‘This 


fact will scarcely be credited, and yet [ have 
stated nothing but the truth. 

“Tn the course of three succonsive months, 
the whole of the Emperor’s plate, with the ex- 
ception of one silver-gilt bowl, was broken up 
‘and sold. Sir Hodson Lowe thought that the 
residents at Longwood had money secreted which 
‘he could thus extort. When the Emperor found 
himself reduoed to ordinary ware, physical 
effect upon him was such that he could eat 

und said to me, on leaving the dinner. 
ae e ae ‘be allowed, my son, that we ene 

children, Can'yon conceive that 
oot Seago my disgust at thia badly-served 
er—I who, when I was young, ste ate from 
— 2 In truth, Iam ashamed of my- 
to-day.’ 
Hudson Lowe now yielded. He expressed 
regret that be had Feted ‘mattors to such 
plantar wad said thet ie culy.atiad on the 
it the captiver had gront quantity 

on Tide d, and 
have allowed » single leo of ie to be broken, 
could he have supposed that matters would go 
to far us to redace General Bonaparte to eat off 
like those of the lowest colonist in the 


JE 


‘and comfort of the house. Then we bave aides- _ As soon as the Emperor's friends were informed 
de-casmp making stipulations about « bottle of of his destitution, chey immediately placed their 
‘wine, and two oF throo pounds of mest, with as fortunes at his disposal, Napoloot’s mother, 
Tack gravity and consequence as if they were Joseph, Hortense, Pwalus, Eliza, Jerome, and 
treating about the disteibution of kingdoms, I Lonis, all aathorized him'to drew freely upon 
oe cota eeaied dea venBinst September B0ck. Th din an E: 
the ona hand, enormous: lees 6x] 18 eror read in an En, 
and, oa the other, unparalleled meanness and tak Sopopeper a Lord Coa hal als 
littloness, ‘Why dg they nt allow me to provide sated in eh anembly in Ireland that Napoleon 
myself with e of disgracing the had declared at St. Helena that ha nevar would 
character of the nation? thy vl ‘not farnih have made poace with England bat to deccive 
my fllowor with what they have been aocus. lie, take bet by vrpie, and destey bor; snd 
sora iy a, Wi ie ee ride as He toe ee ay ve ed to the 

tho, by sending soaed lettre through a mar. Etporor, it wes bootues be was in tho habit o 
cantile house evan of their own selection; for no giving the daughters of the richest families ot 
tan ia France would answer sletter of minewhen kis empire in marriage to hin soldiers 
he knew that it would bo roud by the English © The Emperor, moved with indignation, dio. 
ministry, end that ho wonld cousoquntiy be tated i 
denounced to the Bourbons, and his property and 
Beran expo to cei ert, 

dood ith fi "tilag pn, ug om f thom will be cabeheves 1 
faith in a 18 lisbelieve 

Soy that T had lerophoa,’ which 


a 


thom, 
yablished day, bat are without 
tal p every day, but they 


Britain, ‘rho wil blash at Teving ‘been 90 grosaly 





@eccived.” ia oe 5 

‘Thos cloed the fet fapoleon’s sap | to 
tivity tt Helens, The rectal of the mme- 
rous verations salts to which 
he was exposed would be bat pala tothe fsk 


ings of our readers. Those who have s heart | stacles 


for the tragic story can find all the details in the 
several memorials of St. Helena, illustrated by 
the official deooments of Sir Hudson Lowa. 


CHAPTER LXXIL 
THE SEOOMD aND THIRD YEAR OF CAPTIVITY. 
‘New vezations from Sir Hudson 


‘Tam Emperor's health was rapidly 
pales preyed ed ‘npon the spirits of all his 
imperor could not ride or 
ied by an English officer. 
bmtgert ‘with load muskets and fixed 
stood before his windows and at his door, He 
vwas prohibited from speaking to any inhabitant 
Of the Inland unless in the presence ofan 
(rer ct Langraoed showld tga the flowing. be 
ates ol rw 
declaration :— 


“I, the undersigned, hereby declare thet I 
wish to remain at St. Helens, and to abare the 
‘which are imposed on Bonaparte per- 
‘The gentlemen at Longwood ware sori 
rae referred #0 
to their ‘They, however, promptly 
od the declaration, eimply rbetitating the 





Emperor instead of Bonaparte. The 


SAPOLEON BOXAPARTE. 


igh [ex 
sa oer 


fists 
“T euppoee,” the governor replied, © that th 
oh Si il ge am pret 4 
Bonaparte, which I abl onder 
them to do.” 


AD the members of the Emperor's sulte, in 
‘great porplexity, assembled in hs room, “These 
insults,” said ‘the Emperor, “which are dally 
heaped upon those who have devoted themselves 
to mo—-insults which shere is every probability 
‘will be multiplied to @ still greater extent—pre~ 
cent a spectacle which 1 cannot and must not 
longer endure. Gentlemen, you must leave me: 


acetone 
aro to on and wi 
doubtless, soon Be ected I will remain 


here alone. Return to Europe, and make known 
the horrible treatment to which I am exposed, 
Bear witness that you saw me sink into ® pre. 
‘Datare grave, I will not allow any one of you 
declaration in the form thet {s ro- 
bern I forbid it. It shall never be said that 
which I had the power to command were 
employed in recording my degradation. If ob- 
‘are raised respecting a more foolish for- 
mality, others will be started to-morrow for an 
‘equally trivial cause. It is determined to move 
you in detail, but I would rathersee you removed 
and st once. Parhsps this enorifice 

may prodnce « result.”” 

‘At eleven o'clock that night, Count Bertrand 
received a letter from Sir Hudson Lowe, inform- 
ing him thet, in consequence of the refusal of 
the French officers to so the declaration he had 
presented, ed and ary jomestics must all depart 

for the cape Hope instantly, in a ship 
wild. wo are for their reception. This 
ght them to terms, Overwhelmed with 

‘and consternation, they, in a body, waited 
Captain Poppleton after midnight and 

the of pees which waa imme- 
ited to the governor. 
ented bim a ea a 
requ to call upon Sir 
in in order to 


Duroc, “If the governor consents,” the Em~ 

peror_ continned, “Yet bim signify to Bertrand 
that juievoes in one of them, and such shall 
beveled ne =. |, Prevent many ties 


fac Cepia or coal lied that it was 
s motes whioh required serous 
Exwuning it to the Beh goveemmertt he 
it to the vent 
Eimperor, in conversation with Dr. O'Meara, afice 
his hagetoit Eel the interview with Sir Hudson 


etna pater rally 
of Em 
their titles. Thus Charles of 
title of 

in 

1 
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sovereign. ¥ thay had not a right to make me 
Reaper, thay wore equally Incapable of making 


rituated 

those wretches in Bethlehem, in London, 

who tocy chomacves Kinga sui ther chains 
joke of the 
manife 


straw.’ 
He then 
hia friends 
Helens cont 





tetra in paying me more respect now than whan 
was in the height of my glory.” 

Daober 16k Las Coke eords—“T dia 
ot vee the Emperor until five o'clock, when he 
sent for me to attend him in his drawing-room. 
He continued indispored, bat he had, notwith- 
standing, been engaged ail the morning in dic- 
tating to the grand-marshal. He euramoued all 
the individuals of his auite in eucoossion. He 
was low-apirited and heavy, The weather has 
an effect on the nerves, and the persecutions 
which are heaped on us ave atill worne to bear. 
Every word uttered by the governor increases 
our misery. To-day he bad signified his inten- 
tion of removing four of our establishment, 
which has been the cause of general lamentation 
mong the housshold ‘The individaas singled 
out for their removal their separation 
from their companions, while those who are to 
remain are tormented by the fear of speedily 
tharing the same fate.” The next day theee 
four companions of the captive wore taken from 


Seat ra cae aes ia 8 tip toa Cape 


October 22nd. Dr. O'Meara inquired wh; 
Emperor bad on d the Jews 20 
“" wanted,” be replied, “to make 
off usury, and become like other men. 
wort @ great many Jows in the 


telgued over, By removing thet 
and by putting them upon an « 
‘Cath Potetante a 


a 


[ 

F 

F 

i 

us 
ceEEPe 

aH a 


LIBERALITY IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


m 
al equal, whether Protestants, Catholics, 
Mahometsia, Deisty, ox others, 00” Shas thei? 

ion should have no iofinence in getting 





«Not at ali unlikely,” Napoleon 
Bourbons are fanstiog, and would 





put them apon « level with the Catholics. They 
‘will now be trampled apon by the Bourbons, to 
yhom diay, and ing else Hberal, will 
always be objects of suspicion.” 

October 26¢h. The Emperor wes very unwell. 
‘The dey was cold and damp, He ant in his 
chamber by a fire, with a handkerchief bound 
his throbbing brow. He waa suffering 
from the toothache and ague chill, 
a miserable thing is man!” said he; 
smallest Sbro in his body, assailed 
is sofficlent to derange hia whole system, 


PB. 


exnploy the exeou! i 
What Grlons machine is this earthly alothing! 
And perhaps { may be confined in it for thirty 
yeara longer.” 

November 1st. Tho Exoperor passed the day 
ta state of extreme ds iy, He allodad o 
6 ruptore oe peace of ens," a 

rapture, sali be, Sof the sry 


false pretences, and 
of 


& 
ik 
J 
2 
£ 
i 


Sa teas repels os Seaoosnt joes, But I hsd 


Novanber 2nd. n allusion to the conditions 
of peace proposed by the Allies at Chitillom, the 
Emperor remarked— 

"Tid right in refsaing to sign the ultimatum, 
and I folly Spinal my onsets for tha rfc 
‘Therefore oven here, on this rook, amid all my 
miicery, I have nothing to repent of. Tam aware 


NAPOLEOR BONAPARTE. 


[sie 


axise an Emperor of Rusis, ratiaat, impetnons, 
and intelligent—in a word, « Csar with a beard 
en his chin, Enrope is bis own.” 
November 14:8, Some new vexation on the part 
iar this war ndoe, Inoans ‘hatred 
mt 
of the Englahi" ne 
od his shoulders, and seid 


‘Napoleon 
pleasantly, “That is an {gnoble and a vriger 


that fow will understand mo; but, in spite of the apirit. Say rather that, et most, it may ingens 
fatal carn of ovente, even the common mass of my hatred of this or that partionlar Englistaan, 


mankind must be convinoed that daty and honour 
eft me no other alternative. If the Allies bad 
thus far eaooeeded in ling me, would they 


1 immenss advantages 
afforded thera by the treaty to finish by intrigue 
what they had commenced by force of arms? 
Then where would have been the safety, inde- 
pendence, and future welfare of Franos? Where 
‘would have heen my honour, my vows? Would 
not the Allies have ruined ms in the estimation 
OF Ge poopy aa eieaally os th rained me 
@ the of battle? They would have found 
public opinion too ready to receive the impressi 
‘which it would have been their aim to give to it, 
Hex wuld Frames tens reproached mo for eu 
ers £0 ont 
‘bad oon inrusted tommy exret Could the French. 
Pevele, fall of the recolletions of their glory, 
ve patioatly endured the burdens thet 
inevitably have been imposed them? Heacs 
ald have risen fresh comm: 





cessity. But, after will 
find it difficult to do me justice, for the world 


20 overwhelmed with Ubsls end falsehoods, my js 


actions have been #0 misrepresented, cha- 
ustar #0 darkened and misunderstood.” 


“That is very true,” the Emperor replied, 
“and my fate may be anid to be the very Oppo 


Bat, since we are on this subject, let me say that 
@man—troly « man—never hates. His wn; 
or ill-humour never goes beyond the irritation 


formed for high duties and autbority never con- 





siders persons; he sees only things, their weight 
and consequence.” 

Speaking of » man of powerfal mind but of 
coarse habits, he remarked, “The fault ia in his 


first edacation. His ewaddling-clothes have been 
neither fine nor clean.” 
November 16th. Las Cusas records—" About 


Emperor saw tho fortifications with 
are about to be surrounded, and he 
not forboar sailing ‘af these necloas and 
absord 3. Ho rewarked that the 
.d in our neighbourhood had been entirely 
by the removal of the kind of turf 

it was covered, and which hed been 


often starts out of his to devise new means 





of security. ‘Surely,’ said the Emperor, ‘this 
seems something like madness. Why oannot 
the man sleep tranguilly and let us alone? Has 


site of others. A fall usually has the effect of he not sense enongh to perosive that the seca 


lowering » men's character. Bat, on the con- 


trary, my fall has alovated mo prodigiously. 
very sncesedin day divesta me of some portion 
of my tyrant’s ski 


November 6th. The Emperor alluded to Russia, 
“Who can avoid shuddering at the 
sucha yest mass mnasalaheeltber on th aa 
ox in the rear, descending upon us with impurity 
“if tinmpbaa,oernining ing in i 
course; oF if defeated, 
deaclation 


id 
Stake 
i 


F 
E 


of such an achievement, 
mo urade but an awkward attempt. 








rity of our Jooal situation here is sufficient to 
remove all his panio terrors?” 
November 20h. A.now calamity overwhelmed 


the Emperor. His faithful friend and oonstant 
was, withont a word of warning, 


cht of torn from him, and, after close imprisonment for 


a month, was sent, with his son, off to the Cape 
‘of Good Hope, and thence to England. The 
for this eruel 
written & 
to aut to be sent to Europe, without 
passing through the hands of Sir Hudeon Lowe. 
‘This was a dreadful blow to the Emperor in these 
‘hours of solitude and sickness, Las Cassa 


La$ CASAS REMOVED FROM THE ISLAND. 
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returned it without even 
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A APOLBON, 


“Longwood, Des. 11th, ina” 
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” HAPOLEON BONAPARTE. gar 
Sie Hudson Lowe heard thie answer, ead re which the Emperor now ootn the splen- 
tired, oonfounded. be ofthe Telider hs St Cloak 

Sit Thomas Strange, Jadge a the Supreme Fara 16% Dr. O'Meara rocords—" Paw 
Court in Calcutta, us the land Sir Sit Hodson Lowe at Plantation Howse, Found 
Hodson Lowe requested the Emperor to grant him busied in examining some nei 

im a0 interview. Longwood. Sir Thomas Reade ‘a loog 


‘Tell the governor,” sald the Emperor, “that harangue on the Ln) 
thous whe neve gong down to the fan reosine Parte any pewrpapers,enlese ouch a bad 
no visita; and take care that the Jndge bemade Peavloosy sexpecnsd by the Goseen Sir 
sequined wih 7 eres pot aside 


seys, “On receiving this cy that, i mi 
azar fm Generel Sean, Si Eats Love cee ce oe we dee caclpagend 





arrived at the idan, was invited to Wnt Longs Somoue ehetafeceesed ght ine bervass wea 
letter trom the grand-marshal was Beran ja baie Germany, was on 

delivered unsealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, way eve of hie departure froma the island, without baing 

tvuled Mnelf ote faviasaa, Bed tat he : 

rs or at with deep emotion, ‘it would not be 

tndentoodreaiotions existed, and that be mart Tagn Ge wets aide wainoee Poe 

apply to the governor and that, ‘have the commolation of conversing with a persom 


‘worst of courts, the revolationsty tribunal of 
“T saw,” saya Dr. O'Meare, “Sir Hudson Franoe, such an instanos of barbarity and of cal- 
Lowe afterwards, who asked me is Genera? Bona- lousness to all feeling was never known. And 
porte hed made eny observations relative to your uation, which is eo much aried up for libe- 
General Mende's not having sccepted the offer salty, permits such treatment! Ho must, in- 
b replied, be a barbarian who would deny to @ husband 
Boncu) Slande fas aconpting ia ened pencanio fst latly anon, spokon 1S sad 
General seoopling person who ken 
fired nae to tell him that sual was his opinion. touched his wife and Scere 
Jo sooner bad I pronounced is Exosl- ho is for ever separated by the oraal of the 
Jenoy’s countenance changed, and he exclaimed, few, The TLatbroponbegh of the 
in @ violent tone of voice, ‘Ho ia a d—d lying would not practice it. Previons to 
rascal, a d-———d black-bearted villain, I wi Ghai vindind they would allow them the cone 
General Meade to accept it, and told him to do Intion of seeing and conversing with each other, 
so. None but « black-hearted villain would have The oruelties which are practiced bers wonid ‘be 
entertained such an idea Tell General Bonaparta disavowed by oamnibals.” As the Emy 
that the assertion that I prevented General Meade tared those words, bis woice faltered, and 
from going to see him is an infamous lie, and the nnavailingly to conceal the pangs with bait 
Laeger ty! emaay ‘Tell him my his heart was lacerated. 
exact * Dr. O'Meara, of course, declined March Ind. Nepoleon was lying languidly 
conveying such @ message to the Emperor. ‘upon the aofe. In conversation, he mid to Dr. 
January 12th, As Napoleon rose from the O'Mcara, “In the pepers they make me serve 
tuble and took his hat from off the side-board, a for all purposes, and say whatever suits thair 
large rat sprang out of it and ren between his visws, Your ministers have little scruple io 
Beer The icidant deep dea impracod his Bends, Zaring rasoune to falbood when they think & 
who palnfully contrasted ‘will forward any objent thaw hevs in view. It Ie 


1913.) DILAPIDATED STATE OF LONGWOOD oS 


always disbonouratle and bese to belie the un- March 19k. Dr. O'Meara records—" Sew No- 
fortunate, and doubly 20 when in your power, in his bath, Ho was reading the New 
and when you bold padlock upon the month Testament. I could not help remarking thet 
i many people would not believe thet he would 


he turned to Dr. O'Meara and said, “' What sort 

of a man did you take me to be before you less, it is 
became my surgeon? What did you think of Atheist. In spits of all the iniquities and frauds 
my character?” Give me your real opinion of the teachers of religion, 


. pat 
“T thought you to be = man," O'Meara re to render it the foundation and prop of morality 
plied, “ whoes stupendous talenta were only to be snd good principles, and not @ m 
eqealled by measureless ambition; snd, the 
sh I'did not give credit to one-tenth part wonderful. Moreover, religion 
of the libels which F read against you, still 1 lation and resource to those who possess it. 
believed that you would not hesitate to commit April 3rd.“ Bofore my reigu,” said the fim. 
crime when you found it to be moosssary, or peror, " the oath taken by the French i 
it it to be useful to you.” to exterminate all heretics! At my coronation, 
aperor replied; "and ty Peapy tho epinoe pra 4d Dr. O'Meara gies the fll 
lied, * , the opini 4 . O'Meara gi 
Holland, and ered of natnbere of the sooount of the couttion of the B 
French. Now, the fact is, that I not only never dence at Longwood :— 
committed any crimes, but I never even thought “The rats are in nuzobers almost incredible. 
of doing 20, I have always advanced with the I have frequeutly seen them assemble like broods 
opinion of great masses and with events, I of chickens round the offal thrown out of the 
have always thought but little of the opinion kitchen, The floors and wooden partitions which 
of individals but of that of the publica great separated the rooms mare, perfornid with holes 
deal, Of what use, then, would orims have bean in every direction, It ia dif ale for any pero 
tome? who has not actually heard it to form an of 
“Tu spite of all the libels, I have no fear what- the noise caused by these animals ronning up and 
‘ever about my fame. Posterity will do me jus- down between the partitions, and galloping in 
toe, The Thave done will be compared flocks in the garrets. At night, when distur! 
with the faults which I have committed. Ihave by their entrance inte my chamber, and by their 
framed and oerried into effect a code of laws running over me in bed, I have frequently throws 
thet will bear my name to the most distant my boots, the boot-jack, and everything I cold 
posterity. From nothing, I raised myself to be readily reach, at them, without Jntinidatng 
powerful : 


pout, tect the imperial government was fog, the roofs end caling of which were bloiy 
ind of republic. Called to the head of it it 
the voice of the nation, my maxim was, the mmeared with & composition of pitch and tar, 
carcot open to talents, ‘without distinction i 
bir or fortang aod ins. een of 
reason it 1y hate me 
nanch.” = venience, as the composition, when heated by 
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the above da of Longwood rm Tbe 
i it ve description ous, 
interpreter, he to call the attention of be me 
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“Epwarp Wrwraxp, 

“ Ligot-Coly Milsery Secretary.” 

“ HHomanity,” anys Dr. O'Meara, “the datioe 

: of my profeedon, aad the actual wate of No 

Tosignation, which he immediataly toon) Eealth, alike forbade «compliance wich 
is ‘unfeeling command. My revolution was 


iperor to ‘hia Le ‘i adopted ins moment. I determined to disobey 
“Well, doctor, ‘aid Napoleon, Yousre about i+ whetever might be the consequences. Ni 


! 


may physician? I joa for Your oare. : 
Gait! as s00n a8 you oan, this abode of darkness ee matenvas Lent pasetly noe eek 
acd crime, 1 shall expire upon that pallet, con- he would accept of none recommended by Sir 
eumed by disease, and without any amistance; Hodson Lowe! 
put your country will be eternally dlahonoured "After m melancholy interview, the Emperor 
gx ho beftieaded the Emperor was “td 

very one who “Op your amival in Europe, make inguiriee 
Porvecntod by Sir Heison Lowe, ‘Mr. Baloombe, tout my family, and communicate to the mem 
swho had Kindly rooeived Napoleon at the Briers, pans my milly, and commanicate to the mem 


i ‘do 
dra spn is ne Ea him 6 bil, should come to St, Helona to witness the miso- 
thousand francs, and also granted him s pension, 1° 

from finda there, of twelve. thoosand france BO 


hospi he 
showed me on our first arrival at St Helens) I ggain. May you be happy.” 

‘Would oot wish you ever to regret having known “For two months Sir Hudson Lowe unsvail- 
mo, 


ingly endeavoured to foree upon the 
‘Tho commissioners of the Allies residing upon Eeqjiah ‘physic oe ren pe nmpercr an 
the Island rumonstratad 20 vehemently against tions which ho had ted to impose upon Dr. 


respondence or communication with the foreign 
under dstoution om tho island 
250A, x, O'Meara was retuming 
teontne siok-bad of the Emperor, the following 
communication was placed in hia banda:— 
“Plantation House, Joly 25th, 1818, 
“Bir, am directed by 
Sir Hodson Lows te icles you that by ap 
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gious men, He has “In the midst Montaolon, after his return to Entope, 
of camps T religion” | Mepolocn, with ald to M. de Beartaroe— 
grest joy, Informed Montholon of hia intention to “Yes, the Emperor was s Christian, With 


martyrdom, I doald have my 
‘Yes, I should have endured it rather than devy received thoughts and impresdons’ which stil 
my religion! But, now that T am at St. Helens, continne 

trhy shoald I diasemble that which I believe at Heotion. 
the bottom of my heart? Here I live for mytelf. and I har 
Iwiah for a I desire the Commanion 


Emperor. The gene 
and ofan displeased, Napoleon by epeaking die- his carer like his master and his find. 
fmpoctaly aanered Gibge Toe Rapers-wes ‘The ooveraion a St Melens very Gequently 
one day, aboot thie time, conversing with him tamed upon the shject of rei. One day 
‘upon the subject of atheism. Napoleon was speaking of the divinity ef Christ 
Your spit,” sad be, “ini the sue as the General Bertrand sid 
spirit of the herdsman whom youseein the valley “I cannot conosive, sire, bows great man like 
below, feeding hia flocks? there not as great you can believe that the Supreme Being ever 
‘a distance between you and him as betwosne exhibited himeclf to men under © human form, 
hore and aman? But how do yon know this? with a body, faos, mouth,end eyou. Lot Jesus 
‘You have never seen his spirit. No, the spirit be whatever you please—the highest intel] 
of « beast has the endowment of being invisible. the pnrest heart, the most profonnd legislator 
It hae that privilege equally with the spirit of and, In all reepoots, the most singntar being who 
tho mont exalted genins. hes ever exit grant it. Still he was simply 
“Bat you have talked with the herdaman. «man, who tanght hia disciples, and deinded are- 
‘You have examined bis countenance. You have dulous ptople,as did Orpheus, Gonfucius, Brama. 
himself to 





pontioned him, and hie have told you Jesus caused. bit adored because his 
‘hat be is, You fodge, tien, the canoe Soma eis and Osiris, Jupiter and Juno, 
the effects, and you judge correctly. Certainly Fea pron 


udge nly hed made themoeives objects of worship. 
reuson, your Intelligence, your faculties, ‘The asoen fens over his time was ll 
Zro-vanly above those of the hectaman. ‘Very the ascendancy of the gods and the heroes of 
well; I judge in the same way. Divine effects fable. If Jeras has impausioned and attached to 
compel ime to believa in 2 divine cause. Yes, his chariot the multitnde, if he bas revolutionized 
there is « divine cause, « sovereign tonson, an the world, I see in thet only the power of genius 
infinite being. ‘That cause isthe canseof cansee and the ection of « commanding spirit, which 
that reason is the reason creative of intalli- vanguishes the world aa 20 mADY conquerors 
genoe. ‘There exists an infinite being, compared beve dous—Aloxanier, Cesar, you, sire, and 
vith whom you, General Bertrand, are but an Mabomet—with s sword.” 

Yom compared with whom 1, Napoleon, with Napoleon promptly replied— 

all wy genius, am truly nothing, pure nothing. “I know men, and I tell you that Jescs Christ 
Do you understand? I perceive him—God. I fe not a man. Superficial’ minds see @ roiem- 
te Lim have need af him, I believe in kim. blanco between Christ and the fourdem of en 


RELIGIOUS CONVERSATIONS. 





trlnes ofthe Gorpsl; not ouly Bonnet and Feng. 
lon, who were preachers, but Descartes and New. 
ton, Leibuits and Pascal, Corneille and Recine, 
Charlemagne and Loals XIV. 


digg, a mystery inal, which planges mp 


Phish ia there before my eyes, «mys 
Towa nether deny nor explain 





pete, oes Greck or Roman? this Numa, this 
of Indisor of Memphis which 
thi ‘Confucius? Mahomet? Absolutely no- 


thing, They have mado s perfect chaos ofmorels. serios 


There fs not one among them all who has said 
saything new in reference to our future destiny, 
to the soul, to the essence of God, to the creation. 
Enter the sanctuaries of paganism—you there 
fd purfect chaos a thoosand contradictions, war 
between the gods, the ago my 
division and the rending of 
‘out of the divine attributes, cauated ar denied 
in their essence, tho sophimms of ignorance and 
illnted fetes, impurity and abomi- 
‘nation ‘ail sorts of corruption 
the thick shades, with the rotten wood, the 
and his priest. Does this honour God or doen it 
dishonour him? ane oa religions and those 
to be compared ‘Christianit 
eRe oe me T aay to, T samnon tire 
Olympns to my tribunal. I judge the gods, but 


‘am far from proatrating myself before their vain 
imgos ‘The gods, the legislators of India and 
thina, of Rome and of Athens, bave nothing 


srhich cea overem mes Not that I am unjust 
to them ; no, T appreciate them, because I know 

their value, “Undcniably, princes whows exitenos 
is fixed in the i an image of order and 
of power, as the ideal of force and beanty, such 


nel wsiakyenge, fuma, and Mahomet only 
veh, having the ire rank in the stats, trudlot 


Trends and torziue betoe waka 


we. 
Jomus borrowed nothing from our solences. One 
can absolutely find nowhere, but in him alone, 
the imitation or the example of his life. He is 
net he, ince he advances by mirc, 


ite nn yo 
of logic. Ne ho impoge up them 
eny preliminary or any knowk 
letters, All his religion consista in believing, 
“Vim fant, the solanoes and philosophy aval 
nothing for salvation; and Jesus came into the 
‘world to reveal the of Heaven and the 
laws of the Spirit, ho has nothing ta 
but with the sonl, and to that alone he brings his 
‘The noul is sufficient for him, as ho ix 
sufficient for the soul. Before him the ecul was 
ling. Matter and time wore the masters of 
the world, As his voloe everzthing rviorus to 
order. Science and philosophy become secon 
‘The soal has reoouqoeeed i ita soverel “hi 
the scholratio ing falla, as an rained, 
before one single word—faith, 
What a master snd what « word, which cam 
effect such a revolution! With what suthority 
does he tech tmen to pray ! Ho impose his be. 
Hof end no ona, tha» fr, has been abla to con- 
‘him; first, becanse the Gospel contains 


hare sone, be bast, solution of, the socal Sho rest moray and av boots th doting 

problem; ee nothing there which reveals which it contains, of obscurity, ix " 

divinity.’ They themselves have never ralsod clamation end the truth of that which cinta 
me, 


ey recounts the marvels of 
times, os T have done. Natibg satus then oo Pano ces 
i Christ is that bold voyager. One can 


= RAPOLEON BONAPARTE. risip 


doubtlew remain tnoredulocs, but mo mean“ this strange promise, 90 called 
ara amaeyaee Leanne 
« 4 mpen | one ly areom- 
mywterizus questions w! relate to the easence plished, and the mode of the acoomplishment 
of man und to the essence of religion. What ls perhaps more prodigions san the 

their response? Where is the man of good — “It is not aday nor a battle which has decided 
senso who has over learned from the it. Is it the lifetime of a man? Not It ise 
ayetem of metaphysios, ancient or which war, a long combat of three hundred years, com 
ia not qruly a sod pommpees Hee y, Without menoced by the ‘nd continued by their 
any connexion with our i " 


Sorrates and Plato: but todo this, is Upon the other 1 see no army, but » mysterious 


to be @ metaphysician: and, moreover, 
of etady, one must possess special aptitude. all parts of the globe, noother rallying sign 


having 
jut good sense alone, the heart, an honest spirit, thane common faith in the mysteries of the crows. 
tare sufficient to comprehend Christianity. “What a mysterious symbol! the instrament 





16%.) A BELIEVER IN CERISTIANITY. 
in 


¢ From the first day to the last, he 
6 tame, always the same, majestic and simple, With an empire so abeolate, be 
Inia frm and infiely goat, 7 tual 
b One the eh align phich destroys that which is 
bY» wi 
sectional prejulog, the only ene which proclaime “Christ 
the unity and the absolute brotherhood 
hhumen family, the only ome which is purely 
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is it proposed 

eeriea of mysteries, He commands, with antho- 

rity, that we should believe them, giving no other 
vrords, ‘Tamm God 
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fabricators of religion! What audacity, what 
sacrilege, what blasphemy, if {t were not tras! 
I say more , the universal triamph of an affirms. 

tion of that kind, if the triamph ware not really sence was necemary; the lightning of my o 
that of God himself, would be « plausible excuse jie, & me, then sacred Are 
and 6 reuon for atheism, 
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tune? who thinke of me? who 
efforta for me in Europe? Where are my 
‘Yea, two or three, whom your fidelity 
boldly. And our doctrines are « solution of them. Amumortaices, you sare, you consol my oll 
for every one who believes, Here the of the Emperor trembled with 
“The Gospel possesses @ seoret virtue, a mys- emotion, and fora moment he was silent, He 
terions , & warmth which penetrates and then continued — 
soothes the One finds, in meditating our life ones shone with al} the bril. 
‘upon it, thet which one as in contem- the diadem and the throne; and yours, 
ing the heavens. The Gospel is not a book; reflected that splendonr, as the dome 
it is a living being, with an action, s power of the Invalides, gilt by us, reflects the mys of 
jhich invades everything that opposes its ex- thesun. But disastere came; the gold grada- 
tension, Behold it ‘upon this table, this book ally became dim. The ruin of misfortune and 
surpassing all others’ the Emperor so- with which I am daily deluged bas 
Jemaly pI his band upon #); “I never all the brightness We tre mere lead 
omit to read it, and every day with the same now, General Bertrand, and soon I shall be in 


my grave. 
“Nowhere is to be found gach m series of 7.Sach ia the fate of grant ment So it was 
beautiful ideas, admirable moral maxims, which with Cesarand Alexander, And 1, too, am for- 
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m WAPOLEON BONAPARTE. fisis. 


which is eavending over al the earth! Is this people. A merifice vo immense 1 not without 
vo iat In it not rather, to Lira? The death lta sharma” 





in which Napoleon att when he waa st 
& our wns placed te 
the lak of fe On the right was the sword 
which the Emperor wore st Ansterlitx. ‘The 
door leading to the bath-roora was oonceated by 
replied, an old screen, next to which was an equally: 
bat T do not know what thay are. It was not sofa, covered with calloo. Upon this sofa it waa 
wee sing" rjoinea the Exsparor, fron tne tempuces tod the grate with ie lees 
“'T give you warning,” rejoined the © dampness and tho gnats, with his 
“ that{T will 00 every ons of thers.” thrust into s sack of fannel“and with a abebby 
“Bot, ie,” said. Antommaseld, “some Hels table by his side, on whioh were his books or bis 
ray have alipped in amon Dreakfuat. ‘The’ sooond room was quite aa 
* Pooh! replied the “the gun bas as the fit, Like, it was built of mod.” Its 
no more spots, ‘The ‘herd of libelists has ex- aise was soven fect’ in height, Sftesn fest in 
Hbausted its pasture, Let me see . Tength, and twelve fest to breadth. It had oom 
‘Just thea e cart approuahed con- window. Ita faraiture consisted of a camp-bed, 
taining the boses of books, ‘The boses’ were soveral guns, two Chinese sarcant, a chest of 
brongit in, broken open, and eome books taken drawers, two mall tables, on one of which were 
tect aud banded to the Eoaperor. books, and oa the other bottles; « chair, and a 
“No,” anld he earneatly, “thas fa not what I roagnifosat waah-ttand, ‘om the Ely- 


want. Look into the box. Examine it care- sée, Such was the miserable habitation in which 
fally, A package eent from Europe must con- the Emperor was pont up1 a noble specimen of 


tain something else. Books are not the first British magnificence and sumptuoumess {” 
thing 2 father has to look for.” September 27th. The Emperor had . 
‘The Emperor was tot disappointed. Soon a rectless night. As the dootor entered ebont ton 


guabed into the eyes of Napoleon. He 
ePoauge an oa dip and prewel them fer- atzoysdeverything, Ths paltry nankesn, which 

Jontly, and earnestly, an - . 1 
‘rently to his lipa, The attendants, moved. by served ar tapests, war hungizg in 
this ing of parental love, stopped their the walls 
wrork, and stood in kn attitude of heartalt aym- to place befare the Exaperor’s eyes i 
veshy. more pleasing, by putting up in its stead some 
* Doar boy I? exclaimed the Emparor “if he sien we had pachase and whih we adored 
doce not fll wctim to some politcal atrocity, with some fae bids of Egypt, of which we bad 
hho will not be unworthy of his father.” collection painted on paper.” We grouped our 

September 28rd, The Emperor had passed the paintings, and placed in the midst of them sn 
night reading the newspapers, and in the ed oo sering that aymbal 
ing was restloea and Ho held in hia of viotory. ‘Dear englo! anid he, ‘it woud 
ped che patare of hls ent whieh be with 

ing. 

“Hove,” sald he to the doctor, # 
child by the side of his mothers 
the mantel-pieoe. That is 
holds her son in her arms. 

ita of Josephine. I 
ho ornaments of may mantel pie, 
800, not vary 8 4 
Se a et mee 
Cologne water, a pair of scissors, 
glass, are el if contains. ‘This is 

of the Tuileries. But 

sm decayed in my. power, I 


slang. 1 preserve all my reclestone 


Pot by Eogine, Teas ga ‘weary hours by reading. 
a 
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1819.) COMMENCES GARDENING. Lad 


ian Tank ens Caines as En sia hse in tn endeentcn os Cus Penk 
enjoy, meadows sent ont te though ‘worthy charac- 
mountiiee Sinope geore aea inital lerrtandings, 
know it by the odoar it exhale.” information, 

‘He then entered fully into hia ‘fee the Buonavits, remained but s short time upon the 
improvement of the island, and added— island, with 

“Such were my ideas; but my enemies have chaplain, the Abbé Vignali, and, finding 


Te tek repre St Helena, Buonavite onoe told Napoleon that 
‘The pathos of these touching words moved be resembled the most able of all the Roman 
the feelings of Antommarchi, and tours filled hia generals, namely, Alexander the Great, It is 


nam the ii 
eyes. Napoleon observed his emotion, and edded, said that, for this blunder, the Emperor con- 
“Ab! doctor, our country! our country! If St. demned him to 
Helena wore France, I should love even this morning, and to repeat the substance of his lesson 
frightful rock !" to him. 

‘October 8¢h. The Emperor was better, 20d in terminat 
choerfal spirit. He invited the children of November 18, ‘The Ecoperor’s symptoms bo- 
General Bertrand into hia room. The chil ia to assume » more serious character. Each 
‘wero alway deli wrth thie pela. .y was socompanied with inoressing pain and 
came rushing to Napoleon with thelr pl laoguor. To-day he was very weak, and with 
shouting and laughing in a perfect of joy, difficalty walked into the He sat down, 
‘and appealing to him ns the arbiter of looked mournfully aroand upon the blesk and 
ousiens. The Emperor entered id, in melancholy tonee— 
their ‘and eurrendered 
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that 
hr thy bad  l— aaa 
low happy they are when 
oe play with thera! All thelr wiabes 
‘Passions have not jot. ep 
ee A ar it 
81 OD} \t their 
felt oh iy 3 Fete worse! 
mt ib lortense grows and improves! 
If che lives, of how many young elegans will 
not distur the repose? “I shell then ‘be ‘no ffve from pein. He nosompaniod the doctor into 
more.” the garden, was surprised at the extreme 
October 16th, The Emperor had passed a rest-. lassitade he felt. “What am I to do, doctor !* 
iat night, having enfered mosh qoute pein in aud be 
the liver, He also falt much solicituda respeot-| You must take some exercise,” Antommarohi 
ing Madame Bertrand, whe wa sick. We repli 
mon,” aaid he, “wre soonstomed to pains and“ What!” anid Napoleon, “in the midst of the 
vations, and oaa bear them; bat & woman, red-costs?” 
deprived ala one of that tends to. “No, sr" eld the doctor. You must dig 
ler life toro cr 8 e808] 
torn FigltA rook how mech more isthe cy be. from foacsivity ond foal ot thesamne fines” 
itied, and how much resignation abe requires! ‘Dig the ground I” said the Emperor 
fadame Bertrand, in consequence of her illness, folly. “Dostor, you aro right. I will dig the 
rises late. She cannot attend mass, and yet she ground.” 
mona, perhaps, be glad to hear it mid: did We retuned,” says Antommarci, “in-doors, 
not reticot that sho is an invalid when I fixed The Emperor made his srrangemonta, and tbe 
the hour of the service, I only considered the next morning he was already at work." He sant 
eat age of the good old abbé. Tall ber that I” for me, Holtiog up hin apes end kngting, ha 
ordar Vignali to go and officiate st her honse. said, * Well, doctor, are you satisfied with your 
Lat her inform Vignali of the hour that mite patient? Ishe obedient’ > This is better 
ber, He may constroct a moveable altar or use than your pills, doctor. You shall not physio me 
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1890.) DEATH OF ELIZA BONAPARTE. see 





“From that moment," says Antommarchi, looking fixedly at mo, without ihe gna nd 
» aeither weather nor sickueea could prevent him word. At last he extended his arm towards me, 
from going daily to visit them himself, and he and I felt his pulso. It was weak and irregular, 
arged me to seo if there were no means of as- I wished him to take @ little orange-flower water, 

them. gga nt eguosive whence po; bat he did mot seem to have heard ms. Ken- 
Soodel ‘tate watered ty ts’ vows ba de Divgaiee ee oe 
ei wn neneed yy the water; but the 
examination was too alow for the Emperor's im- “Do you 
atience, and he sant for me several times every altered tone of Mion had fea ralers 

, and despatched ms to ascertain whether from the state 

ors had perished, 4¢ iat I Gcerwod che labouring?” 
cans ofthis accident which “T do, sire, 
to much, We hed cemented Tine ae ds Sf Sue nae oe map he” 
basin with» made containing» grost potion net O 
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ind of « reception do you 
with at Rome? Do you not suppose it will be = 
Promathe onel Ae J ey Owe it to me — 
to treat his J without me, what presence. At 
would have become of the Church ?* ‘odcasion is 

Mares 20th. Madame Bertrand came in to see 
a ee She was in feeble health, 
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fate on this miserable rock, I shall go first, Still thie did not satisfy Sir Hadeon Lowe. 
wil come next an8 Hortense wil low. declared tbat fbi agent was ok poled 

je sball all three meet again in Paradise.” He dally to oe General he wonld come to 
Shea opted the lowing Kies Valaire:— Longwood with hs afl and eos ha wa nt 
‘Mala revoir Paria Je n0 dole plus prétendres Montholoa enleavoured ‘to diomade him from 
Brn RSNS os deminer soins the inmling and oral deo.” repro to 
Stegcmmct engine ain 

a 


i 





i i not recollect precisely,” sald Antom- 
‘Then turning to Madame Bertrand, he said, “How marchi. “The last battle st which Gaeral 


you 
“T take them,” ahe replied, “ withont think- into the sea, His vi ‘was complete. 1 have 
Geral since. Bat 


fag about it, and I advise your Majesty to do not heard 
the same.” 


He shook his bead, and addressod the same nities by depriving the Emperor of the short 
goasion to Gooerad Montholon, from whom he remains of his exstenen” 


“TI am, thea,” said Napoleon, “ the ene 3 ‘what emperor ?” 
who robes agatons tideeons ft wil do so-n0 ile who uate England tremble.” 

Give me the stuf” He seized the oup Antommarchi, “and placed in the hands of the 
eagerly, as if affaid that his resolution would Continent the weapon which wil, sooner or Intec, 
forsake him, and swallowed the dose. five the death-hlow to your aristocracy.” 
Bet lly he poses Nero ipa aert be omed of near of the 

was to oarti was, “must mm 
gedered to make a report to Siz Haine Lowe ‘Thames who can come end for the las 
every day, stating tbat be had that cy soon ech of the dying mas, ‘The relation taka 
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Boyond the circle of ideas and principles 
with the materiala which are undar one’s hand; for which we have fought, and which I have 
$e submit to neoewities, and profit by then carried triamphanty through all dilate Toe 
‘Tho lborty cf the prose ought to become, in the ought but elavery and confusion for Franco and 
hands of the government, powerful saxiliary in for the iurope. 

diffusing, through all the most distant comers of |“ You will publish all that T have dictated or 
the empire, sound doctrinas and good principles. written, and you will engage my son to read and 
To leave it to iteelf would be to fall saleep on reflect npon it, You will tell him to protect all 
the brink of a danger. On the conslusion of a those who have served me well, and their #amber 


‘composed of the ablest men of the devoted, are now, perhaps, in want of bread. 

and I would have diffused, oven to the What , what good senso is there in this 

hamlet, my i French people!" What buried riches, which will, 

ible to remain, as perhaps, never agtin see the light of day! 
rogressi towards an inevital 

ba,” To eodearour to. retard. this 


hinder everything. ‘struggle, To favour it is to the 
“My son onght to be max of newideas, and hopes and wishes of all. 
of the cause which I have made triumphant “There are desires of nationality which arus 
everywhere. He it to establish institutions be satisfied, sooner or Inter. It is towards thie 
which ahall efface all traces of the feudal law, end that continual should be made, My 
secare the diguity of man, and develop those son's position will not be exempt from im- 
germs of rity which have been budding for mense difficulties. Let him do by geverel consent 
eonturien, He sbwuld propagsia, tn all what I was compelled by circumstances to affect 


: 











ses8.y HSS LAST PROTEST AGAINST HIS TREATMENT. ee 
flow this enample, dn opposite course would was st once a captain ands Be 
aie jut alarm, the 20th Regiment bis campeigns?” 
Te'is no longer in the North that great ques ‘I think not,” answered Dr. Ammatt, 
tna wil! be rekavod, but in the Medferratean. “Wall adied the Experey, “I teve theres 
There, there in ‘h t0 content all the am- ony of thom, which I tam glad to «er te that 
bition ofthe diferent Powers andthe happiness Breve regiment. Take i, doctr, and yon will 
wf ctelaed nations may be po ith frag place it in their library as ooming from me,” 
ments of berbarows lands, Lat the Kings leten Sir Hudson Lowe ormenred the dost fhe roe 
to reason, Europe will no longer afford matter osiving the book. He would uot eliow it to be 
ining is b Prejudices presented to the a, fearing that it would 
are dissipated and intarmin, of com- increase the love which those English soldiers 
meres are becoming multi It is vo longer already manifested for “Doctor Ar- 
possible for one nation to monopolize it. Aas nott,” says Lord Hol the noble spirit, 


By, 
EE 





eondemnations pronounced by the tribunals. If parte. Pitiful, narrow-minded malignity, dis 
frimos and delinquenci increase in nomber, it graoefl alike to the government and is wgeata” 
is a proof that misery is on the incresse, and April 20:h. The 


thas society is ill-governed. Their diminution, rary rompite from pain, Ho was in chi 
om the other band, is « proof of the contrary, spirits. Seaing that some of bis frends 
Religions ideas have more influence than thet he was ently better, he at 


certain narrow-minded philosophors are willing them with e placid omile, and sid— 
to believe. They are capable of rendering great “My fieods, 
uervices to humanity, By standing well with %-day, but I 
the Pope, an influence is still maintained over mg, Afar my 
the consciences of a hundred millions of men. Will have the consolation of returning to Europe. 
Pine VIL will be always well disposed towarde Some of you will see relations again, and 
my son. Ho is « tolerant and enlightened old some your friends, and I shall join my brave 
man. Fatal circumstances embroiled our cabi. companions in the Elysian Fields. Yos, Kiéber, 
meta, I regret thin deeply. Cardinal Fesch did Beatty, Beeiane, Duroo, Ney, Murat, Maseens, 
not understand me. He opheld the party of the Bertbior, will all come to meet me. They 
‘Ultramontanes, the enemies of true rel Fak fe kw we batve dice Sogather, and 
France, If you are permitted to retura to J will relate to them the lest events of my life, 
Franos, will still find many who have re- On seeing me again, they will all become once 
oainod Rithfal to my memory. “he best monn. Wore animated with eathosiaam and glory. We 
iments which they could raise to me would be to will talk of our ware with the Scipioe, Hannibal, 
make « collection of all the ideas which I ox- » Frederick. There will be pleasure in that, 
pressed in the Council of State for the adminis- unless,” he edded, smiling, “it should oreate an 
tration of the empire; to collect all my instrac- slarm in the spirit-world to see so many warriors 
tions to my ministers, and to make a list of the sssembled together.’ 
works which I undertook, and of all the monn- _ At this moment Dr. Amott camo in. The 
‘ ‘aed ‘Enmperor received him with mach efixbility, and, 
after @ few moments’ conversation, said, “It ia 
‘all over with mo, doctor. Tho blow is strack. 
Tam near my end, and shall soon surrender 
body to the earth Bertrand, spprosoh, an 
translate to this gentleman what yon are going 
j tohear. It is the relation of a series of indig- 
nities worthy of the band which has betowed 
them. Expres my foll moaning. Do net omit 
a 
“Thad come to seek the hospitality of the 
British people. I asked for a ganerous protec 
tion. To the subversion of overy Fight, held 
sacred upon earth, chains ware the reply I re 
ceived. I abould bavs experienced a different 
teoeptin rom Alarander. ‘The Emperor Francis 
trested me with more respect and 
Kindness. Even the King of Prussia would have 
deen mare generous. It was reserved for Eng- 
Jand to decaive and excite the sovereigns of 
‘Earope, and to give to the world the unheard-of 
Mpeotacks of four great Powers ervelly leayped 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. tiea. 
the 
s 


baal 

aginst one man. Your Ministers have chown head; end you will met emit i 

thir horrible rock, whch etre Eam surement the lrt'y Sopp, ot ry 
suied in laa than three yeazs, in daily prayers until I za bur’ 

and my existence by assassination. And — ‘‘How can you?" aald Napoleos to Antom 
how have I been trend since my arival here? archi after the wbbé had taken io lewrg 
are is no species of indignity or insult “carry your incredulity so ial net 
caped sponte. ‘The dim: Sellers fu God, whows thems vet po. 
pis fmily communicetions which bave never claims, and in whom the greatest minds hare 


rot, far Bom show T bold and de- of some other old servant whom he would wish 
3 ing, bequ © opprobrinm to remt 

End horror of tay death to the reigasg family April 260k. The Emperor slept quietly most 
of England,” of the night, Count Moatholon sat at bis bed- 
At one o'clock ot night the Ein er) side. At four o'clock in the moroing Napoleon 
desire to converse with the Abbé Vi He started up, and exclaimed, in dreamy jum, 
remeined in private tion with his “I have just seen my good Josephine, but she 
spiritaal adviser for an hour, When the abbé would not embrace me. Ling hg Lig snag re 
retired, Montholon returned to the room. He moment when I was abont to take her in my 
found the Emperor serene and thonghtful After arms. She was seated there, It seemed to me 
a fow momenta of religious conversation, Nepo- that I had seen her yesterday ~ She ia 
Jeon turned upon bis pillow and fall asleep. not changed. She is wfill the eame, fall of de- 
Aprdist. Though the Emperor was exceed. votion to me he told mo thas we wore about 


Abbé Vignal, and anid to hime— Tn the morning General Bertrand reed to ho 
“Abbé, I wish you tooficite in my chamber thom an Engl journal, He happened to fll 
He. then ‘upon « very atrocious Hbel 


erceiving & conten) the of the unpopular acts of hia reign to be laid’ 
countenance of the tin Emperor ined is tod “= coe 
to Lim with severe and indignant rol “This is shamefol!” exid the Emperors 


i end 
“You are an atheist, sir,” said he. “You sre then, ing to Montholon, continued, “ By 
a physician, "Physidats bellovs in nothing, be- me tay vill” ‘Without expiag another wort he 
eause they deal only in matter. You are above the will and interlined the following ‘de- 
these woaknessn; but Tam nether plceopbor & ceria 

pore physicion I believe in God, and am of 1 caused the Duke dEaghien to be mzrested 
the jon ef my father. Be an atheist if r . 

well sry Bou as tg; [was born a Cothilic, *24 tziod, booamse that tap was owental to the 





fers, ' It is not every one who can be an atheist, | 0¥m confession, sixty assassin at Paria Under 

“wish you, Monsieur Abbé,” he continued, Similar circumstances, I would sot in the same 

arming 0 Vigal, “to say mass in the chapel 47. 

‘every dey, and to continue to say it after ring written these few lines, without adding 

Seatk. You will not conse until T am buried. a word, he handed back the will bo Mantholost 
dead, © There is something very remarkable in this de. 

ewoalfix upon 7y bose, and your altar st my claration, In the firvt plsos, Napoleon solccanly 


wn.) 


seepousibitity ef the act. He 
takes upon himself whatever may be attached to 
‘it which io blameworthy. In the second piace, 
‘he in very aconrate in his statement. He says, 
“I caused the Dnke d'Enghien to be orrested 
and tried,” "The evidence ia vary conclusive that 


Napoleon, votwit the proof of his trea- 
cou, intended to have pardoned His execu- 
tion Ni deplored. He, however, 


that soors, but held himself suswersble for the 
acts which oooarred under his reign. 

Ho afterwards called bia valet, Marchand, to 
take the inventory of the contents of some onsketa, 
‘He took from one of them « diamond necklace 
and gave It to Marchand, sayin 

“Tako this, Iam ignorant in what state my 
affaira may be in Europs. The good Hortense 
gave me this, thinking’ that I might have need 
of it T believe it to be worth two hundred 
thoumnd franca. Hide {t aboct pervan, 
Whea you reach Franco, it will exable yon to 
iL ‘aley"booonebly.. Maks yar ebecs 

jourably. Mske your 
the dan 
my old Gnard. 





jghtars of the officers or soldiers of 

are many of those brave 

men who are happy. A better fato wae re- 

served for had it not been for the reverse 

of fortune experienced by France. Posterity will 

acknowledge all I would have done for them, had 
Giroumstanoes been different," 

‘Tho Emperor then dictated the following Jeter, 

which Montholon was to write to Sir Hudson 

‘Lowe to annonnos his death. 


“Moasiour le Gouvernenr—The Emperor 
bresthed his lest on the -—-—, after « long and 
painful ness. I have the hononr to oommani- 
ate this intelligence to you. The Emperor hes 
authorized me €0 communicate to you, if uch be 

desire, his Inst wishes. I beg you to inform 
100 what are the srrapgementa prescribed by your 
government for the on of hia reniains 
to Frunoo, as well as those relating to the 
sons of bis suite. I beve the bonour to be, 


“Cooxt Moxrnoxox.” 


April 28th. ‘The prostration of the Emperor 
was extrome He epoke of his death with 
com 4 After my death,” anid be, “ whit 
cannot be far 


Tian ‘so, tnt fou prone Cat 
my] rT insist, also, that 

me Boeksh ‘oes to ah touch me. If, 
however, the assistance of one should be indis- 
Pentsble, Dr, Arnot is the only one whom you 
save permission to employ. I farther desire th 
you will take my heart, put it in spirits of wine, 
and catty it to Parte to my dear Marla Louisa. 
‘You will tell har that I tanderly loved her—that, 
I never ceased to love her. You will relate to 
hher afl you have seen, and every particular re- 
specting ty situation and death. { particularly 
recommend to you carefully to examine my 


stomach, and to make a prosise and detailed re- 
port of the state in which you may find it, which 
tepert you will give te my son. ‘The vonitings, 


DELIRIUM AND APPROACHING DEATH. 


which succeed each other almost withoct inter. 
lead me to suppose that the stomach ia, 
all my organs, the most diseseed. Iam in- 
lined to believe that it is attacked with theeame 
disorder which killed my father—I mean, 9 scir- 
thosis ia the pylorns. I began to mspect that 
such was the case a2 2008 a1 I saw the frequeney 
and obstinate reourrenos of the vomitings. I beg, 
‘that you will be very particular in your examina 
loo, thet, when you ove my 90m, yon may be 
‘able to corsmunicate your observations to him, 
‘and paint ont to him the proper medicines to use, 
‘When I am no more, you will go to Rome. You 
will see my mother and my family, and wil 
relate to them all you may have observed con- 
coming my situation, my disorder, and my death 
upon this ‘nd miserable rock.” 

From this effort he soon sank down in com. 
plete exhaustion, and deliriouly munnared 
broken nd incoberent exntenses ue 

April 2904. ‘The Emperor was rupi = 
ing. Hla sufferings depriving him of sleep, at 
four o'clock in the morning 6 requested Mon- 
tholon to bring @ table to his bedside, and he 
occupied himeelf for two hours in dictating two 

jects, one on the use to which the Palace of 

fersaillon should be uted, and the other 
on the organization of the National Guard fer 
the defence of Paris. 

In the morning, Dr. Antommerchi found the 

, though fast sinking, oalm and rational, 
To fon that « blister sbonld be ep- 
Plied to the stomach, he iy sag 

“Since you wish it, be it eo. Not that I ex. 
pect the least effect from it; but my end is 
Proaching, and T am desirous of “acing by 
ny resignation, my gratitude for your care 


‘The feverish atate of his stomach indaoad him 
to drink much cold water, With charactarintic 
gratitude, he exclaim 

“It Fate had decreed that I should reoover, 1 
would erect © monument upon the spot where 
the water dows, and would crown the fountain, 
in testimony of the reliof which it has afforded 
me, If I die, and my body, proscribed as my 
porson has been, should be denied « little earth, 
Idosire that my remains may be deposited im 
‘the Cathedral of Ajaccio, in Corsica. And if it 
abould not be permitted me to rest where I was 
born, lot me be buried near the limpid streain of 
this pure water.” 

May Yad. The Emperor wes in « raging 
fever during the night, and quite delirious, "Bis 

ing spirit retraced the ecencs of the past, 
visited again hia beloved bovered affeo- 
tionstely over his idolized son, and held familiar 
converse with the companions of his toil and his 

Again the Inrid storms of war best spon 
in disturbed fancy, as his unrelenting anseilants 
combined anew for ble destruction. “Wildly he 

“sings, Dessix, Massena AR vistry is 








declaring. hasten! press the charge! 
‘They are ous!” 
Sedidanly collecting bis srength, in his eager 
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rs peased the 
$i aod ele! de tat alaown, 


lowing affections, he loved 
this spring as if it had been « personal friend. 
tion was immodiately made to Sir Hud- 


Ay 
son Lowe for to remove the remains 


ent, 
arable, "The artewucests of ‘Europe feared Na- 
poleon even in his grave. The governor would 
Dot consent, notwithstanding the most affecting 
mupplications and entreaties on the part of Ms- 
dame Bertrand, to allow even the stomach and 


‘the heart to bs removed. nee 
‘After a very careful post-mortem examination, 
tha boly warp for burial, The valet-de- 


¢ Emperor as he was usually 
reseed in life, with white waisteoat and 
black cravat, long boots, and cocked hat. He 
‘was thus placed upon the bed in his email bed- 


Sitants of the bleak rock. Rapidly the ti 
Iisdoath spread to overy fodividual. An immense 
Grow was soon assembled at Longwood. During 
Sp encian of Os ih sot the whole of the 
an unending prootssion passed slowly 
solemnly through the room, gazing in silent and 
religioar awe upon the ilew remaina Even 
at? oglands grsict ou end ming 
“He was enemy, 
00; but I forgive him. 


HIS DEATH AND LAST WORDS. 





Ed 
calu bed eucoseded the 


St. Helens, A 





The English garrison, 
stationed n] the island to guard the ror, 
feo thoused five handred' song, Nook 
whole of the left aide of the rond nesrly to the 
Bands of music, stationed nt intervals, 
reqafeme upon the still air. ‘The 
soldiers as the proceadon passed, fall nto the 





basen? deep in the ah three 
2, from of ffReen guns, discharged 
aver the grave, roverberated slong the oifs and 

of St. Helena. The willows which over. 


“NAPOLEON, 
Born at Ajeccto 
the Ich of August, 1760, 
Died at St Helens 
the 6th of May, 1691." 


‘Tho graver had_slroady out this inscription, 
when Sir Hudson Lowe informed the friends of 
the Emperor that the orders of the British 
varnment were imperative that no inscript 
could be allowed on the tomb but simply the 


wo MAPOLEON BONAPARTE, (iss 


ering a atone to over the grave without any in our country. He led our armies to 


inspription whatever. His sublime genius pat an end to anarohy. His 

On the 27th of May the devoted household of glory monde the French name respecte? 

Napclecnsudly embarked for Europe, |The day ¢ the whole world, and hls name wih 
their departure, they went in a body to Pronounoed with ‘emotion and 


vane 

a ek of Se ad Pod ‘This petition was followed by others, 
i to the m st wae 

Tovered fond with tox which could Bot be re- and e faze was enkindlod in the henrta of the 

Bipvand wassd «ut adios to that dreary Sock be ‘eapposod. iat, re govetament of ‘Loa 

ip, and war s iow to at the 

wie thoy ln dure five aod th 

exile and of wos, but where they had 

the homage of 
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their number, however, Sergeant Hi 
enthusiaam of his deathleus devotion, refused 
abandon even the grave of the Emperor. F 


I 


On the th of July, 1891, by = 
i that the statue of the 


& 
| 
: 
iH 


nineteen years be continued at St. Helena, daily E:peror Napoleon shold be replaced upon the 
guarding the solitary tomb; end wheo, st the column in the Plsos Vendéme. The now hum- 
United voice of Frauoe, that tomb gave up ite bled Allies, who hed, with ows hi 
sacred relics, and they wore ra to repose tom down that statue from its sppropriate 
on the banks of the beneath the dome of summit, no longer ventured to reaist its triom- 
the Invalides, emong the people he had loved so hant sboenlon. 


i 


well, this faithfal servant followed them to their On 

final rexting-place. Jeon, born King of Home, but named by bi 
grsndiather the Dako of Beichstadt, died, ut the 

age of t1 one yenrs, & dejected prisoner in 

the of his maternd relatives. “Thus the 

direet Tine of the Emperor Napoleon bocame 

extinct, 


The statue of the Emperor, in sccordancs 
France Pe egg oF TEE with ‘the netional a 2, was clevated ‘upon ite 
idiom uh es i nda See De! otha Eas of Fae, TES, Wi 
he Sprorasciace Prove cries fo Se tetim GPM POMP tnd amid the mafreaal ecametone 
Scveualas—The ntti tbe Tate ror inscribed the words— 
invested a: ike iavaiidess eo © Monument reared to the glory of the Grand 
‘Tux history of most men termingtes with the AY, by Napoleon the Great. Commensed 
grave, 1s not o wich Napolcn Bis wid eM 
‘and wondrous story is continu Anges, 1810. . 
dying hour and the silence of the tomb. Nine seth of Joly, 108, Aoateermy ‘of the 
years pasood away since the burial of the Km- Revolution of July, and the your Three of the 
Perot, during which the long agony of St, Tae besa replaced ton the columa of the Grand 
lena increasingly engroued ‘attention * 
the wosd, very tmomora of hia, ead Amy: 
ings was eagerly songne for, and a 
pathy was sérnok which vibrated 


iy 


By similar ceremonies on the fet August, 1884, 
1 statue of Napoleon was placed in the oourt-yard 
of the Royal Hotal of Invalides. On the 14th of 
tember of the asme year, the Court of Cas. 

al in Franoe, 

mand legislatoe 
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er i, Geo tees of national homage, which errested the 





be claimed of the gaze of the world, and whioh, in all the elements 
restored to Francs. of mnblimity and of triumph, rust for over remain 

‘The enthusiasm which his name ever i without 9 parallel. 

but whioh hed been repressed under the It will be remembered thet the 
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es NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, fies. 
petsoner at this rock. ‘Fhis day was ep- verential sllence, with heads uncovered. The ear 
pointed for the exhumation of his rem: ‘Pre- stopped within ‘3 few paces of the mourning 
Gisely at midnight, the British royal group. The general of St. Helena thes, 
‘under the direction of the governor-general of St. advanced, in the namo of the British govern 
Helena, and in presence of the French and ment, surrendered to France the remains of the 
lish commissioners, commenced their work. Expperor. ¢ ccffin was then received beneath 


‘After nine hours of uninterrupted labour, the the folds of the Freuch flag, exciting emotions 
earth was dug from the vault, the solid mazoury in the bosoms of all present euch ab cannot be 
removed, and the heavy slab which covered the described. From that moment the same honours 


internal sarcophagus was lifted by means of a which the Emperor had received while livi 
crane, Prayers wore then ofered, and, with wee 
anoovered heads, the coffin was carefully raised 
Frio ogotion,- Wi religions eva the tree 
for its reception. igious awe, 
cofins of mahogany, lead, and tin were opened, 
and, upon carefully lifting a white satin vail, the 
body of the Emperor was exposed to view. ‘The 
remains had beon 20 effectually protected from 
dampness and the air, that, to rise of all, 
the features of the Emperor were so little changed, 
that he was instantly recognized by thos who 
had known him when elive. His military dress 
exhibited but slight decay, and he repeeed, in 
marble beauty, a0 if he wero aal The emo 
Mion experienced by oll was deep and unntterable, 
Many burst into tears. Tho hallowed remains 
wore expored to the external air less than two 
minntes, when the coffins were again closed and 
ate ee ec acer 
1@ massive ebony sarcophagus wl 
‘was brought from Paris, and whiah was also 
teoted bya strong box of oak. aa 
In the meantime, clouds darkened the oy, 
Sis yaa 002 fn torent come ee 
ent e crags in almost gloom, 
onde tempeat wailed ita cover the 
gloomy ook, -Mfinote- guns fe forts and 
the ships in the harbour blended their 
thunders with the sublime requiem of the ocean 
and of the sky. Still, nearly all the inhabitants 
of St. Helens, regardless of the deluging storm, 
‘were at the grave, and followed in the procession 
from the tomb to the ships. The faneral car 
was drawn by four horses, eaah led by a groom, 
while eight officers walked by the side of the 
hearse, All tho military, neval, and civil antho- 
rities of the island eocompanied the remains, with 
erape on the left arm; and, by the express invi- 
tation of the governor, the successor of Sir Hud~ 
ton Lowe, all the gentlemen of the island were 
inty fro St Helen, coneting of the rgulr 
Jena, oon! ‘of the 
Siaeiacaeeeat ane 
honour these marvellous obsequies, in which re- 
Fentact England exrrendered Negeleonto France: 
‘As the vast ion wound slowly around 
smong the rocks, the most soul-subduing dirgss 
of martial banda blended with the solemn boom- 
ing of minute-gons and with the roar of the ele- 
ments, The stroots of Jamestown were shrouded 





‘n orape, the yards of the shipping apeak, and all 
abeir wt balf-maat. 

At the quay, where the English lines termi- 
sated, the Prince de Joinville had sssembled 
around him the Franch all in deep mourn- 
ing, As the car they stood iz re- 


id to his mortal remains, Banners were 
and alain ws Seal ons otha 
conveyed in « cutter, scoompanied by a retinas 
of boats, to the ship. It wan received on board 
between two ranks of officers under arms, and 
wes then placed in @ consecrated chapel oon- 
structed for the purpose, and illuminated with 
waxen lights. A guard of sixty men, commanded 
by the oldest lientenant, rendered to the remains 
imperial honours ‘The ledign of St. Helena had 
fered, as s homage to the memory of the Em- 
; & Fich banner, embroidered with their own 
This graceful ish 
ladies was suspended in the chapel, The affect 
ing scenes of the day wore closed by the appro- 
priate observanoe of those religious rites which 
the serious spirit of the Emperor bed so deeply 
revered, 

‘The vessels sailed from St, Heleva on the 18th 
of October, just Fang ened aod three dayn 
from the tite when Napoleon was landed upon 
agony of hs Sac,” Aa they were rong ae 
agony jeath, ey were 1° 
goator onthe 2nd of November,» Freneh ship 

war met them with the alarming intelligence 
that hostilities bad prohably already commenced 
Nand and France upon the subject 
i Egy pian treaty. ‘The 
capture was, conseque! » inominent. 
Prince de Joinville immedlataly reaolved 
‘case he should moet with « superi 


this 


‘On the 2nd: of Decmmar, fu hear tien fpr 

iz of Ansterlits, the two 
Stared the harbour of Cherbourg. Three tie 
of war, the “ Ansterlitz,” the “Friedland,” and 
the “Tilsit," immediately encircled, with pro- 


tecting embrace, the ship which bore the sacred 


neral officers wars: d near 
it ca de Joluvile sed alone at the foot of 


coffin, 

Tins the eortége approached the city of Havre. 
Watchful eyee hid. discerned is coming when i 
appeared Dut as « dark speck in the dim blue of 
the horizon, The whole city was in commo- 
tion, Minute-gans were fired ; funeral bells were 
tolled; and the still air was Glled with dirges 
from woll-trained martisl bands, All businose 


F 


‘At this place arrangements had been made to 
convey the romaine, by @ small steamer, op the 
River Seine, one hundred miles, to Paris. The 
taste and the wealth of France were lavished in 
the attempt to invest the occasion with all pos 
sible solemnity end grandear, The steamer 
“Parisian” led the way, Glled with the high dig. 
nitaries of the kingdom. Then followed a second 
steamer, with the crew of the frigate which had 
1¢ remains from St. Helens, After this 
the ssored 
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‘THE FUNERAL PROCESSICN ON ITS WAY TO PARR 


the removal of the remains of the Kmparor Ns- 
poleon. ‘When the veese! containing thove rene 
‘ated shes shall advance slowly along the river 
you will receive it with that religious fooling and 
those deep emotions which are ever produosd by 
the recollection of the misfortanes of the: 1 
its tomph, and its glory. You will randar tbe 
Yast honours to that great man with the calmness 
and dignity becoming « population which bas #0 
often experienced the benefit of his 

power and of his special solicitude.” 


As the cortéee pane slong, un insumerble 
woultitude gazed in silence, but with tearful eyes, 
upon the soblime 
uttered its salute. 
eborch 
‘a possant’s hut passed on the ronte 
not exhibit some testimonial of re- 
‘The city of Rowen, ooutaining 
thousand inhabitants, is situated 
en Havre and Paris, The sage. 
icy of the Emperor hed contributed 


‘i prosperity, and had rendered it one 
i Ss and man 
e kingdom. “Paris, Rouen, 
id bn, on one occasion, “ shall’ form 
city, of which the Seine shall be the 


the noble objects of Napoleon's 
ut the Allies thi his generous 
by their assailing armion, and hunted him 
wo a8 if he had been @ beast of prey, ‘Tho 
mayor of Rouen, in preparation for the 

of the remains of mperor, thus addressed 
the inhabitants of the city :— 


“Beloved Fellow-citicans! After twenty-five 
years of exile in s foreign land, Napoleon is at 
last restored to ua. A French Prince, the worthy 
ton of our Citron King, brings back to France 
‘what remains of tho grost Emperor. In a few 
days theo glorious sates wil et in peace ander 
the national safeguard of his glory and the re- 
mains of bis invincible phalanxes. A few mo. 
menta only are allowed to salute the coffin of 
feopected Carvaghoot the word Lat ws employ 

out world. it Us etn] 
thom in solemnly manifesting the ype 
which are in the hearta of s population over 
Emperor once extended his powerfal 
protecting hand. Let ue unite, with a ro- 

- tn che inmphal funeral reserved 

city where his glory and genius 
are stamped with immortal grandeur.” 

From the edjeining country more than one 

and fy thonsand inhabitants hed 

ed to Rouen, Both banka of the river 

were richly decorated, and long gallori 

been constructed, drapad in costly silks, for the 

acoommodation of the countless any 
Iofty pyramide were erected, covered with tis 

satin, and spangled with golden tears 

the base of these pyramids were inscribed 

the names of the principal battles of the Exx 
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[pire A Griumphal arch, of majestic proportions, 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, flese. 

of people wore assembled along the Hine I charge you to place this glorions sword of the 
to weloome back the Emperor. At igen oti” 

in Paria were tolling. Muse fem in- King then returned to his throne, the 

> Slled the ale, Bending with enfin wea placed fu the ostalalqoe, and the last 

of minate-guns and of salutes wish of Napoleon wae gratific The foneral 

honour from many batteries. The multitude mass was then celebrated. The King of France 


outed, and sang, ard wept. In s roar as of sat open one side of the sltar, accompanied 
eee ee ae, ran emia oer the Gon moa al the Prisons con Pea 
an . : 


peepee 
uae 
iE 


affections 

oost million of money, and which would re- the Emporor, France, in 1847, placed by his side 
qairo the Inbour of years, a magnificent ceno- the 
taph, in the form of a temple, superbly gilded, Geueral Bertrand and General Daroa, each of 
was ronred, whom had been marshal of the imperial 

‘This temple was pronounced by sll judges palace, 2s if to cheer, by their love and oom- 
to be one of the happiest efforts of deco- panionship, the solitude of the tomb. 
tative art. Here the remains of the Emperor France has slso established, in grateful oom- 
‘were for « time to repose, Thirty-six thousand memoration of the sirtaes of her illustrious Eai~ 
spectators wore seated upon immense platforms peror, an annus] religious oclebration of the 
on the esplanade of the Invalides. Six thousand return of his ashes, to be observed through all 
spectators thronged the seats of the spacious coming time, on the 15th of December, ai his 
portico, In the interior of the church were tomb beneath the dome of the Invalides. 
amembled the clergy, the members of the two With such honours has Franco reosived. back 
chambers of Deputice and of Peers, and all the her Emperor, who had been torn from her by 
members of tha royal family, and others of the combined despotimms. Napoleon, in desth, has 
most distinguished personages of France and of the victor over all his foes. Every gene- 
+ Rurope. now docs homage to his lohy cha- 

‘As the ooffin, preceded by the Prince de ia Inst wishes are scoomplished, and 
Joinville, was borne wong the nave the his ashes repose in the bosom of his beloved 
holders of thirty-two of Napoleon's Old Guard, France, amit the imperishable ‘monuments of 
ail roe and bowed in homage to the mighty hia wisdom, his goodness, end his glory. | France 
dead. Louis Philippe, surrounded by the grest bas reared for him a mausoleum which iss 


f 


officers of atate, then stepped to receive nation’s pride, and he is enthroned in the hearts 
tha remains, of his countrymen as monarch was naver en- 
+ Sire," anid the Prince, “I present to yon the throned before. 


body of the Emperor Nepoteon.” vellere from all lands will, with revorential awe, 

si] neceive i ropled tho King, “in the name vias the tomb of Nepoleon” His noble fame i 
of France” ‘Then, ‘aking from the hand of every day extending: |The voices of obloaa 
Marsbel Soult the sword of Napoleon, and pre- are ing more faint wod Sew, and soco 
wnting if to Genece] Bertrand, ha auld, “Goneral, be brhed fer ever, 


